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PART  V 

FOR  THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  ARMY  IN  INDIA 

(1862-1865) 

Tbe  question  is  no  less  an  one  than  this :  How  to  create  a  public  health 
department  for  India  ;  how  to  bring  a  higher  civilization  into  India. 
Wbat  a  work,  what  a  noble  task  for  a  Government — no  "  inglorious  period 
of  our  dominion  "  that,  but  a  most  glorious  one  1  That  «roald  be  creating 
India  anew.  For  God  places  His  own  power.  His  own  life-giving  laws  in 
the  hands  of  man.  He  permits  man  in  create  mankind  by  those  laws, 
even  as  He  permits  man  to  destroy  mauiuud  by  neglect  oi  titose  laws. — 
FtORBNCB  NiGHTZMGALB  I  How  P9oph  moy  lw9  wd  HOI  dU  in  India,  1864. 
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CHAPTER  I 


PRELIMINARY — TH£  LOSS  OF  FRIENDS 

But  tasiks  m  hours  oi  insight  will'd 
Caa  be  tbrough  bouts  of  gloom  folfill'd. 

BCatebbw  Asnolo. 

The  yeais  immediately  after  Sidney  Herbert's  death  were 
among  the  busiest  and  most  useful  in  Miss  Nightingale's 
life.  She  was  engaged  during  them  in  carrying  their  "  joint 
work  unfinished  "  into  a  new  field.  In  the  previous  volume 
we  saw  Miss  Nightingale  using  her  position  as  the  heroine 
of  the  Crimean  War  in  order  to  become  the  founder  of 
modem  nursing,  and  to  initiate  reforms  for  the  welfare  of 
the  British  soldier.  Among  those  who  know,  it  is  recognized 
that  the  services  which  she  rendered  to  the  British  army  at 
home  were  li  irdly  ^icatLi"  than  those  which  slie  was  able 
to  render  lu  British  India,  and  it  was  this  Iiuli  ui  woi  k 
which  after  Sidney  Herbert's  death  became  one  ul  ihe  main 
interests  of  her  hfe.  She  threw  herself  into  it,  as  we  shall 
hear,  with'full  fire,  and  brought  to  it  abundant  energy  and 
resource.  But  first  she  had  the  memory  of  her  friend  to 
honour  and  [irotect  ;  and  then  the  hours  of  gloom  were  to 
be  deepened  by  the  loss  oi  another  friend  hardly  less  dear 
to  her. 

Having  finished  her  Paper  upon  Sidney  iieibert,  Miss 
Nightingale  left  tlie  Burlington  Hotel,  never  to  return,  and 
took  lodgings  in  Hampstead  (Aug.-Oct.  i86i).  Her  mood 
was  of  deep  despondency.  She  was  inclined  to  shut  herself 
off  from  most  of  her  former  fellow-workers.  Against  the  out- 
side world  she  double-baired  her  shutters.   Her  uncle  was 
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strictly  enjoined  to  give  no  one  her  address  ;  she  asked  that 
all  her  letters  might  be  addressed  to  and  from  his  care  in 
London.  The  formula  was  to  be  that  "  a  great  and  over- 
whelming affliction  entirelv  precludes  Miss  Nightingale " 
from  seeing  or  writmg  to  anybody.  "  For  her  sake  it  is 
most  earnestly  to  be  wished,"  wrote  her  cousin  Beatrice  to 
Mr.  Chadwick  (Sept.  i8),  "  that  you  may  come  into  some 
immediate  communication  with  her.  It  is  your  faith  that 
her  working  days  are  not  yet  over,  that  she  may  work  in 
another  field,  her  own  bdng  now  closed  against  her.  I 
cannot  find  that  any  of  those  who  have  been  with  her  lately 
would  share  this  hope,  less  on  account  of  her  health,  than  of 
her  state  of  extreme  discouragement."  It  was  a  case  not 
only,  perhaps  not  chiefly,  of  personal  loss,  but  also  of  public 
vexation ;  it  was  not  only  that  the  Minister  had  died,  it 
was  that  his  work  seemed  like  to  die  also.  The  point  of 
view  appears  in  her  letters  to  Dr.  Farr : — 

Sept.  10.  We  are  grateful  to  you  for  the  memorial  of  my 
dear  Master  which  you  have  raised  to  him  in  the  hearts  of  the 
nation.^  Indeed  it  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  nation  that  he  will  live 
—not  in  the  hearts  of  Ministers.   There  he  is  dead  already,  if 

indeed  they  have  any.  And  before  he  was  cold  in  his  grave, 
Gladstone  attends  his  funeral  and  then  writes  to  me  that  he 
cannot  pledge  himself  to  give  any  assistance  in  carrying  out  his 
friend's  reforms.  The  reign  of  intelligence  at  the  War  Office  is 
over.  The  reign  of  muffs  has  begun.  Tlie  only  rule  of  conduct 
in  the  bureaucracy  there  and  in  the  Horse  Guards  is  to  reverse 
kis  decision,  his  judgment,  and  (if  they  can  do-nothing  more)  his 
words. 

October  2.  .  .  .  My  poor  Master  has  been  dead  two  months 
to-day,  too  long  a  time  for  him  not  to  be  forgotten.  •  .  .  The  dogs 

have  trampled  on  his  dead  body.  Alas  !  seven  years  this  month 
I  have  fought  the  good  fight  with  the  War  Office  and  lost  it ! 

November  2.  My  dear  Master  has  been  dead  three  months 
to-day.  Poor  Lady  Herbert  goes  abroad  this  next  week  with 
the  children  and  shuts  up  Wilton,  the  eldest  boy  going  to  school. 
It  is  as  if  the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  up  even  the  Name 
which  filled  my  whole  life  these  five  years. 

But  there  v  f  re  things  to  be  done  in  her  friend's  name, 
and  she  turned  to  do  them.   The  power  ot  the  bureaucracy 

)  An  r  loqticnt  address  delivered  to  the  British  AasodatiOA  at  Man- 
chester {TtmeSt  Sept.  9,  x86i). 
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to  resist  was  strong,  because  the  new  Secretary  o\  State  was 
a  novice  at  his  task,  and  Lord  Herbert,  by  failing  to  carry 
through  any  radical  reorganization  of  the  War  Olficc,  had 
as  she  said,  failed  to  put  in  "  the  mainspring  to  his  works." 
"  The  Commander-in-Chief  rides  over  the  learned  Secretary 
of  State  as  if  he  were  straw.**  But  there  was  one  hopeful 
and  helpful  factor  in  the  case.  Now  that  the  Secretary  for 
War  was  in  the  Commons,  Lord  de  Grey  was  reappointed 
Under-Secretary.  He  was  a  genuine  reformer.  He  knew 
the  mind  of  his  former  Chief.  He  was  most  sympathetic 
to  Lady  Herbert.  He  was  acquainted  with  Miss  Nightin- 
gale. The  power  of  an  Under-Secretary  is  very  small,  but 
what  he  could  do,  he  would.  A  letter  which  she  received 
from  a  friend,  both  of  Lord  de  Grey  and  of  herself,  gave  her 
encouragement : — 

{R,  Monckt&n  MUnes  to  Miss  Nightingale.)  October  21. 
I  knew  how  irreparable  a  loss  you  and  your  objects  in  life  had 
in  Herbert's  death,  but  I  should  like  you  to  know  how  you  will 
find  Ld.  de  Grey  willing  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  forward  your 
great  and  wise  designs.  I  say  "in  his  power,"  for  that,  you 
know,  is  extremely  limited,  but  lie  mny  do  something  for  you 
in  an  indirect  way  and,  without  much  originality,  he  has  con- 
siderable tact  and  adroitness.  You  won't  Uke  Sir  G.  Lewis, 
but  somewhere  or  other  you  ought  to  do  so ;  for  in  his  sincere 
way  of  looking  at  things  and  in  his  critical  and  curious  spirit  he 
is  by  no  means  unlike  yourself.  He  makes  up  his  mind,  no  doubt, 
far  better  to  the  damnabilities  of  the  work  than  you  would  do, — 
tho'  one  does  not  know  what  you  would  have  been  if  you  had 
been  corrupted  by  public  hfe.  I  write  this  about  de  Grey  because 
I  was  staging  with  him  not  long  ago,  and  he  expressed  himself  on 
the  subject  with  much  earnestness. 

II 

So,  then,  there  were  some  things  perhaps  which  might 
yet,  as  she  put  it,  be  "  saved  from  the  wreck."  Lord  de 
Grev  had  already  ^yen  earuest  both  of  his  good  will  and  of 
his  courage.  lie  had  seen  Lady  Herbert  and  asked  about 
her  husband's  intentions.  She  knew  tlicm  generally,  but 
referred  for  details  to  Miss  Nightingale,  who  was  thus  able 
to  bp  of  some  use  in  carrying  through  Lord  Herbert's  scheme 
for  a  Soldiers'  Home  at  Aldershot.   Then  there  was  the 
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question  oi  the  General  Hospital  to  be  built  at  Woolwich. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  was  opposed  to  the  scheme,  and 
asked  Sir  George  Lewis  to  cancel  it.  Economy  was,  perhaps, 
beliind  the  Minister  tempting  him.  But  Lord  de  Grey, 
who  was  present  at  the  interview,  stood  firm.  "  Sir,"  he 
said,  "  it  is  impossible.  Lord  Herbert  decided  it,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  voted  it."  ^  In  the  end,  the  Horse 
Guards  and  the  War  Oihce  accepted  the  inevitable  with  a 
good  grace  ;  the  order  was  given  for  the  building  to  pro- 
ceed, and  Miss  Nightingale's  suggestion  was  adopted  that 
it  should  be  christened  "  The  Herbert  Hospital." 

Lord  de  Grey  was  also  influential  in  securing  a  redelini- 
tion  of  Captain  Galton's  duties  at  the  War  Office.  Lady 
Herbert  told  Lord  de  Grey  that  this  was  one  of  the  last 
othcial  matters  on  which  she  had  heard  her  husband  speak. 
Miss  Nightingale  again  supplied  the  details,  and  to  her  ally 
was  committed  responsibUity  (under  the  Secretary  of  State) 
for  new  barrack  works.  On  some  other  questions  Miss  Night- 
ingale had  the  bitterness  of  seeing  projects  abandoned  which 
she  and  Lord  Herbert  had  almost  matured.  "It  is  really 
melancholy  now,"  wrote  Captain  Galton  to  her  (Aug.  19). 
"  to  sec  the  attempts  made  on  all  hands  to  pull  down  all 
that  Sidney  Herbert  laboured  to  build  up."  She  recounted 
some  of  the  disappointments  in  a  letter  to  Harriet  Martineau, 
and  that  lady,  whose  genuine  S3niipathy  in  the  cause  was 
perhaps  heightened  by  a  journalist's  scent  for  "  copy/'  was 
eager  to  go  on  the  war-path.  "  No  harm  can  come/'  she 
wrote  to  Miss  Nightingale  (Oct.  4),  "  of  an  attempt  to  shame 
the  Horse  Guards.  I  have  consulted  my  editor  [of  the  Daily 
News],  and  if  I  can  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  clear  facts,  I 
will  gladly  harass  the  Commander-in-Chief  as  he  was  never 
harassed  before — ^that  is,  I  will  write  a  leader  2^;ainst  him 
every  Saturday  for  as  many  weeks  as  there  are  heads  of 
accusation  against  him  and  his  Department.  We  don't 
want  to  mince  matters."  Miss  Nightingale  was  to  supply 
the  powder  and  shot ;  Miss  Martineau  was  to  fire  the  gims. 
The  partnership  was  dedmed  by  Miss  Nightingale.  The 
reason  she  gave  was  that  she  was  no  longer  in  the  way  of 

1  Miss  Nightins'ale  related  this  incident  in  two  letters — ^to  Dr.  Farr 
(Sept.  10),  and  to  Harriet  Martineau  (Sept.  24). 
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obtaining  much  inside  information.  But  she  doubtless  had 
other  reasons.  There  were  things  which  she  had  just  man- 
aged to  carry  through.  There  were  otlicr  possibilities  of 
usefulness  before  her.  She  was  playing  a  difficult  game. 
She  did  not  think  that  her  hand  would  be  strengthened  by 
newspaper  polemics,  for  the  form  of  which  she  would  not 
be  responsible,  but  the  information  in  which  would  be 
traced  back  to  her.  Among  the  points  which  she  had  just 
managed  to  score  was  the  appointment  of  the  Commission 
already  mentioned,^  for  extending  the  Barracks  Inquiry  to 
the  Mediterranean  stations.  Headquarters  tried  to  stop  it 
"  And  I  defeated  them,"  she  had  told  Miss  Martineau  (Sept. 
24),  "  by  a  trick  which  they  were  too  stupid  to  find  out." 
Her  papers  do  not  disclose  the  nature  of  the  "  trick  "  by 
which  this  excellent  piece  of  work  was  carried  through. 

And  there  was  another  thing  which  she  did  in  order 
to  forward  Sidney  Herbert's  work,  though  in  a  field 
outside  that  of  their  collaboration :  she  wrote  a  stirring 
letter  (Oct.  B)  on  the  Volunteer  Movement,  which  he 
had  oiganized  in  1859.  brought  her  several  "  offers/' 
as  we  have  heard  already';  and,  displayed  in  large  print 
on  a  card,  must  have  attracted  many  recruits.  She  wrote 
it  as  one  who  had  experience  of  war  and  its  lessons ;  as 
one*  too,  who  had  worked  for  the  Army,  "  seven  years 
this  very  month,  without  the  intermission  of  one  single 
waking  hour/'  She  made  eloquent  appeal  to  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  the  British  people ;  and  she  included  this  piece  of 
personal  feeUng :  "  On  tli^  saddest  night  of  all  my  life, 
two  months  ago,  when  my  dear  chief  Sidney  Herbert  lay 
dying,  and  I  knew  that  with  him  died  much  of  the  welfare 
of  the  British  Army — he  was,  too,  so  proud,  so  justly  proud, 
of  his  Volunteers — on  that  night  I  lay  listening  to  the 
bands  of  the  Volunteers  as  they  came  marching  in  suc- 
cessively— it  had  been  a  review-day — and  I  said  to  my- 
self, '  'Vlic  nation  can  never  go  back  which  is  capable 
of  such  a  movement  as  this  ;  not  the  spirit  of  an  hour  ; 
these  are  men  who  have  all  something  to  give  up  ;  all  men 
whose  time  is  valuable  for  money,  which  is  not  their  god, 
as  other  nations  say  of  us/  "  I  do  not  know  if  the  name 
*  See  Vol.  I.  p,  405.  *  Vol.  I.  p.  496. 
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of  Florence  Nightingale  be  still — as  it  ought  to  be — a  name 
of  power  with  the  people.  If  it  is,  then  her  letter  of  1861 
might  well  be  reprinted  in  connection  with  recruiting  for 
the  Territorial  Force.  She  laid  stress  upon  the  voluntary 
spirit,  as  opposed  to  compulsion.  But  she  laid  stress  also 
on  the  supreme  importance  of  cfhcient  training  :  "  Gari- 
baldi's Volunteers  did  excellently  in  guerilla  movements ; 
they  failed  before  a  fourth-rate  regxilar  army." 

Ill 

Presently  some  old  work  in  a  new  form  came  in  Miss 
Nightingale's  way.  She  had  returned  to  London  in  Novem- 
ber, chiefly  in  order  to  be  on  the  spot  for  consultation  and 
suggestion  in  connection  with  the  Memorial  to  Sidney 
Herbert.  It  was  her  suggestion,  for  one  thing,  that  the 
Memorial  should  include  a  Prize  Medal  at  the  Army  Medical 
School.  For  this  sojourn  in  London,  Sir  Harry  Vemey  lent 
his  house  in  South  Street  ^  to  Miss  Nightingale.  The 
Aiiu  rican  Civil  War  now  kept  her  busv.  "  Did  I  tell  you," 
she  wrote  to  Dr.  Farr  (Oct.  8),  "  that  1  had  forwarded  to  the 
War  Secretary  at  Washington,  upon  application,  all  our 
War  Office  Form.^  and  Reports,  statistical  and  other,  taking 
the  occasion  to  tell  them  that,  as  the  U.S.  had  adopted  our 
Registrar-General's  nomenclature,  it  would  be  easier  for 
them  to  iidopt  our  Army  Statistics  Forms.  It  appears  that 
they,  tlie  Northern  States,  are  quite  puzzled  by  their  own 
want  of  any  Army  organization.  I  also  took  occasion  to 
tell  them  of  our  Chinese  success  in  reducing  the  Army 
mortality  to  one-tenth  of  what  it  was,  and  the  Constantly 
Sick  to  one-seventh  of  what  they  were  during  the  first 
winter  of  the  Crimean  War,  due  to  my  dear  master."  When 
thp  Civil  War  broke  out,  Miss  Nightingale's  example  in  the 
Crimea  had  produced  an  immediate  effect.  A  "  Woman's 
Central  Association  of  Relief  "  was  formed  in  New  York. 
In  co-operation  with  oth(;r  bodit  s  they  petitioned  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  appoint  a  Sanitary  Commission,  and  after 
some  delay  this  was  done.   Camps  were  inspected ;  female 

^  No.  32  at  Ukat  Liuie  ;  now  leuumbered.  No.  4. 
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nurses  were  sent  to  the  hospitals  ;  contrivances  for  improved 
cooking  were  supplied,  and  in  short,  much  of  Miss  Night- 
ingale's Crimean  work  was  reproduced^  Present!}^  she 
became  more  directly  concerned.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
(1861)  England  was  on  the  verge  of  being  embroiled  in  the 
conflict,  and,  whilst  the  agitation  over  the  Trent  affair  wiis 
at  its  height,  the  British  Government  decided  to  send  re- 
inforcements to  Canada.  Lord  de  Grey  was  charged  with 
many  of  the  preparations.  He  asked  Miss  Nightingale 
(Dec.  3)  ii  he  might  consult  her  personally  "  as  to  sanitary 
aiTsmgements  generally."  He  wished  to  profit  by  her 
experience  and  judgment  in  relation  to  transports,  hospitals, 
clothing  of  the  troops,  supplies,  comforts  for  the  sick,  and 
generally  upon  "  the  defects  and  dangers  to  be  feared/' 
and  how  best  to  prevent  them.  He  also  asked  for  the  names 
of  suitable  men  for  the  position  of  Principal  Medical  Officer, 
and  he  consulted  her  again  before  making  the  appointment. 
Without  a  moment's  loss  of  time,  she  set  to  work  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Sutherland,  and  sent  in  her  suggestions. 
Hie  draft  instructions  to  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  expedi- 
tion were  sent  to  her  on  December  8.  On  December  10  Lord 
de  Grey  wrote :  "  I  have  got  all  your  suggestions  inserted  in 
the  Instructions,  and  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  them." 
"  We  are  shipping  of!  the  Expedition  to  Canada  as  fast  as 
we  can,"  she  wrote  to  Madame  Mohl  (Dec.  13).  "  I  have 
been  working  just  as  I  did  in  the  times  of  Sidney  Herbert. 
Alas !  he  left  no  organization,  my  dear  master  1  But  the 
Horse  Guards  were  so  terrified  at  the  idea  of  the  national 
indignation  if  they  lost  another  army,  that  they  have  con- 

^  See  oa  this  subject  Bibliography  B,  No.  23.  The  Secretary  ol  another 
body,  the  United  States  Chiistiaii  Cemtnunion,  in  sen^g  reports  and 

papers  to  Miss  Nightingale  (July  26,  1S65)  wrote  :  "  Your  influence  and 
our  indebtedness  to  you  can  never  be  known.  Only  this  is  true  th:it 
everywhere  throughout  our  broad  country  during  these  years  of  inventive 
and  earnest  benevolence  in  the  constant  endeavour  to  succour  and  sustain 
our  heroic  defenders,  the  name  and  work  of  Florence  Nightingale  have 
been  an  encouragement  and  inspiration."  In  the  same  year  the  plans  o£ 
an  Emigrant  Hospital  on  Ward  Island  were  sent  to  her.  In  return  she 
sent  engravings  of  the  Departttxe  and  the  Arrival  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers : 
"  Presented  to  the  Commi5tf;ioners  of  Emigration  of  New  York  for  the  new 
Emigrant  Hospital  on  Ward  Island  by  Florence  Nightingale  as  a  slight 
sign  of  her  deepest  reverence  and  her  warmest  qonpathy  for  the  noble 
act  by  which  they  have  so  magnificcnfly  provided  for— not  their  own  sick, 
but— those  of  the  Old  Country." 
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sented  to  everything."  A  few  days  later  diiothcr  draft  of 
instructions  was  sent  to  her  through  Captain  Galton.  "  We 
have  gone  over  your  draft  very  carefully,  '  she  wrote  (Dec. 
i8),  "  and  find  that  although  it  includes  almost  every  tiling 
,  necessary,  it  does  not  define  with  sutlicient  precision  the 
manner  in  which  the  meat  is  to  get  from  the  Commissariat 
into  the  soldier's  kettle,  or  the  clothing  from  the  Anny 
Medical  (leneral  store  on  to  the  soldier's  back.  You  must 
define  all  this.  Otherwise  you  will  have  men,  as  you  had  in 
the  Crimon ,  shirking  the  responsibility,"  Memoranda  among 
Miss  Nightmgale's  papers  show  the  grasp  of  detail  with  which 
she  worked  out  the  problems.  Her  mind  envisaged  the 
scene  of  operations.  She  calculated  the  distances  which 
might  have  to  be  covered  by  sledges  ;  she  counted  the  relays 
and  depots  ;  she  compared  the  relative  weights  and  warming 
capacities  of  blankets  and  buffalo  robes.  A  great  Com- 
mander was  lost  to  her  country  when  Florence  Nightingale 
was  bom  a  woman.  Her  suggestions  in  the  case  of  the 
Canadian  reinforcements  were  happily  not  put  to  the  test 
of  war.  The  Trent  affair  was  smoothed  over,  largely,  as 
is  now  well  known,  owing  to  the  moderating  counsels  of 
the  Prince  Consort.  It  was  his  last  service  to  his  adopted 
country.  Miss  Nightingale  felt  his  death  to  be  a  national 
loss.  **  He  neither  liked,"  she  said  of  him,  "  nor  was  liked. 
But  what  he  has  done  for  our  country  no  one  knows." 


IV 

Miss  Nightingale's  work  in  connection  with  the  Canadian 
expedition  was  done  in  the  midst  of  a  personal  sorrow  of 
her  own,  second  only  in  poignancy,  if  second  at  all,  to  that 
caused  by  the  death  of  Sidney  Herbert.  This  was  the  death 
of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough.  He  had  broken  down  in  health 
and  been  ordered  abroad  in  April  1861,  and  she  had  urged 
him  to  go.  He  died,  however,  at  Florence  on  November 
12.  They  had  been  dose  friends  smce  her  return  to  England 
from  the  Crimea.  His  sweetness  of  disposition,  his  humour, 
his  lofty  moral  feeling,  alike  attracted  her.  He  on  his  side 
had  deep  admiration  for  her,  and  he  devoted  such  strength 
— alas  !   but  little — as  remained  to  him  from  work  in  the 
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Privy  Council  Office  to  her  service.  He  ietched  and  carried 
for  her.  He  made  arrangements  for  her  journeys,  as  we 
have  heard,  and  escorted  her.  He  saw  her  printers,  he 
corrected  her  proofs.  He  became,  at  a  modest  salary, 
secretary  to  the  Nightingale  Fund.  It  was  poor  work  to 
set  a  poet  to,  but  he  did  it  with  cheerful  modesty.  He  was 
intent,  he  told  Miss  Nightingale,  upon  "  doing  plain  work  "  ; 
he  had  "  studied  and  taught,"  he  said,  "  too  much  for  a  man's 
own  moral  good."  In  i86q  his  health  began  to  fail.  Miss 
Nightingale  was  sometimes  a  little  impatient.  His  loyalty 
and  zeal  she  could  never  have  doubted ;  but  she  was  in- 
clined to  think  him  lacking  in  initiative  and  energy.  She 
was  always  inclined  to  drive  willing  horses  a  little  hardly. 
In  the  case  of  Clough,  as  in  that  of  Sidney  Herb^,  she 
sometimes  attributed  to  infinmty  of  will  what  was  in  fact 
due  to  infinmty  of  body.  And  in  each  case  her  grief, 
when  the  end  came,  was  not  free,  I  think,  from  some  element 
of  self-reproach.  "  I  have  always  felt,"  she  had  written 
to  her  uncle  (Dec.  7,  i860),  "  that  I  have  been  a  great  drag 
on  Arthur's  health  and  $|nrits,  a  much  greater  one  than  I 
should  have  chosen  to  be,  if  I  had  not  promised  him  to  die 
sooner."  "  She  saw  my  father,"  wrote  her  cousin  Beatrice 
to  Mr,  Nightingale  (Dec.  4),  "  to  speak  only  of  Arthur,  as 
only  she  can  speak.  She  was  quite  natural,  very  affectionate, 
very,  veiy  mudi  moved."  But  in  her  state  of  loneliness  and 
nervous  exhaustion  her  feeling  for  lost  Mends  was  some- 
times morbid.  She  said  that  for  months  after  the  death 
of  Sidney  Herbert,  and  again  after  that  of  Qough,  she 
could  not  bear  to  open  a  newspaper  for  dread  of  seeing 
some  mention  of  a  beloved  name.  Some  years  later  she  was 
sent  a  book  by  Mrs.  Clough.  "  I  like  very  much,"  she 
replied  (Nov.  13,  1865) — "  how  much  I  cannot  say — to 
receive  that  book  iroin  you.  But  it  would  be  impossible 
to  me  to  read  it  or  look  at  it,  not  Irum  want  of  time  or 
strength,  but  from  too  much  of  both  spent  on  his  memory, 
from  thinking,  not  too  little,  but  too  much  on  him.  But  I 
don't  say  this  for  others.  I  believe  it  is  a  morbid  peculiarity 
of  long  illness,  of  the  loss  of  power  of  resistance  to  morbid 
thoughts.  T  cannot  bear  to  see  a  portrait  of  those  who  are 
gone."   The  depth  of  her  grief  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Clough  is 
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expressed  or  reflected  in  lettei's  which  she  wrote  or  received 
at  the  time  : — 

{Benjamin  Joweft  to  Miss  Nighiingale.)  BalUOL,  Nov.  19 
[1861].  Thank  you  for  writing  to  me.  I  am  very  much  grieved 
at  the  tidings  which  your  letter  brought  me.  I  agree  entirely 
in  your  estimate  of  our  Hear  friend's  character.  It  was  in  1836 
(the  anniversary  is  next  week)  that  I  first  saw  him  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  BaUiol  Scholarship.  No  one  who  only  knew  him 
in  later  Hfe  would  imagine  what  a  noble,  striking-looking  youth 
he  was  before  he  got  worried  with  folse  views  of  rehgion  and  the 
world.  I  never  met  with  any  one  who  was  more  thoroughly 
high-minded:  I  beheve  he  acted  all  through  lif*  simply  from 
the  feeling  of  what  was  right.  He  certainly  had  great  genius, 
but  some  want  of  will  or  some  ^^•ant  of  harmony  \vith  things 
around  him  pre\  ented  his  creating  auytiung  worthy  of  himself. 
I  am  glad  he  was  married  :  hfe  was  dark  to  him,  and  his  wife 
and  children  made  him  as  happy  as  he  was  capable  of  being  made. 
He  was  naturally  very  rehgious,  and  I  think  that  he  never  re- 
covered the  rude  shock  which  his  religion  received  during  his 
first  years  at  Oxford.  He  did  not  see  and  yet  he  believed  in  the 
great  belief  of  all — to  do  rightly.  Did  I  c}uote  to  you  ever  an 
expression  which  Neander  used  to  me  of  Blanco  White :  einer 
Christ  mehr  in  Unhewusstseyti  ah  in  Bewussiseyn  ?  It  grieves  me 
that  you  should  have  lost  invahiable  a  friend.  No  earthly 
trial  can  be  greater  than  to  pursue  without  friends  the  work  that 
you  began  with  them.  And  yet  it  is  the  more  needed  because  it 
rests  on  one  only.  If  there  be  any  way  in  this  world  to  be  hke 
Christ  it  must  be  by  pursuing  in  solitude  and  illness,  without  the 
support  of  sympathy  or  public  opinion,  worlss  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  I  hope  you  vkn  sometimes  let  me  hear  from  you. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  I  shall  never  cease  to  take  an  interest  in 
your  objects  and  writings.—Ever  yours  sincerely,  B.  Jowett. 

{Miss  Nightingale  to  Sir  John  McNeill.)  South  Street, 
Nov.  18.  .  .  .  He  was  a  man  of  rare  mind  and  temper.  The 
more  so  because  he  would  gladly  do  "  plain  work."  To  me, 
seeing  the  blundering  harasses  which  were  the  uses  to  wliich 
we  put  him,  he  seemed  like  a  race-horse  harnessed  to  a  coal  truck. 
This  not  because  he  did  "  plain  work  "  and  did  it  so  well.  For 
the  best  of  us  can  be  put  to  no  better  use  than  that.  He  helped 
me  immensely,  though  not  officially,  by  his  sound  judgment 
and  constant  sympathy.  "  Oh,  Jonathan,  my  brother  Jonathan, 
my  love  to  thee  was  very  great,  passing  the  love  of  woman." 
Now,  not  one  man  remains  (that  I  can  call  a  man)  of  all  those 
whom  these  five  years  I  have  worked  with.  But,  as  you  say, 
*'  we  are  all  djring." 
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{Sir  John  McNeill  to  Miss  NiglUingale.)  Edinburgh, 
Nmiember  19.  I  should  find  it  difi^cult  to  tell  you  how  much  your 
letter  has  cUstressed  me.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  cared 
so  much  Ibr  any  man  of  whom  I  had  seen  so  little  as  I  did  for 
Clough.  Perhaps  it  may  not  have  been  all  on  his  own  account, 
for  to  know  tliat  he  was  near  you  was  a  comfort,  but  if  he  had 
not  been  altogether  estimable  in  head  and  heart  this  mixed  feeling 
could  not  have  arisen.  His  death  leaves  you  drertdfnlly  alone 
in  the  imdst  of  your  work,  but  that  work  is  your  lile  and  you  can 
do  it  alone.  There  is  no  feeling  more  sustaining  than  that  of 
being  alone — at  least  I  have  ever  foimd  it  so.  To  mount  iny 
horse  and  ride  over  thd  desert  alone  with  the  sky  closing  the 
circle  in  which  my  hoise  and  I  were  the  only  living  things,  I  have 
always  found  intensely  elating.  To  work  out  views  in  which  no 
one  helped  me  has  all  my  life  been  to  me  a  source  of  vitality  and 
strength.  So  I  doubt  not  it  will  be  to  you,  for  you  have  a  strength 
and  a  power  for  good  to  which  I  never  could  pretend.  It  is  a 
small  matter  to  die  a  few  days  sooner  than  usual.  It  is  a  great 
matter  to  work  while  it  is  day,  and  so  to  husband  one's  power 
as  to  make  the  most  of  the  days  that  are  given  us.  This  you  will 
do.  Herbert  and  Qongh  and  many  more  may  fall  aioimd  you, 
but  yott  are  destined  to  do  a  great  work  and  you  cannot  die  till 
it  is  substantially,  if  not  apparentiy,  done.  You  axe  leaving 
your  impress  on  the  age  in  wluch  you  live,  and  the  print  of  your 
foot  will  be  traced  by  generations  yet  unborn.  Go  on — to  you 
the  accidents  of  mortality  ought  to  be  as  the  falling  of  the  leaves 
in  autumn.  Ever  respectfully  and  sincerely  yours,  John  McNeill. 

Miss  Nightingale  was  able,  as  her  friends  predicted,  to 
pursue  in  hours  of  gloom  the  tasks  which  in  hours  of  insight 
she  had  willed ;  and  to  continue,  without  the  same  sympathy 
from  dose  friends  as  before,  the  kind  of  work  which  she 
had  once  done  with  Sidney  Herbert's  co-operation  or  with 
Qough's  advice.  But  she  yearned  for  sjmipathy  none  the 
less ;  in  a  noble,  though  an  exacting,  way.  For  by  "  sym- 
pathy "  she  understood  not  such  feeling  as  would  be  ex- 
pressed merely  in  affectionate  behaviour  or  personal  con- 
inderation  for  herself,  but  a  fellow-feeling  for  her  objects 
expressed  in  readiness  to  follow  her  in  serving  them  with 
something  of  her  own  practical  devotion.  She  did  not  think 
of  hersdf  apart  from  her  mission. 

{Miss  Nightingale  to  Madame  Mohl.)  32  South  Street, 
London,  Dec.  13  [i86t].  I  have  read  half  your  book  thro' 
\jMadame  Recamier],  and  am  immensely  charmed  by  it.  But 
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some  things  I  disagree  mfh  and  more  I  do  not  miderstand. 
This  does  not  apply  to  the  characters,  bat  to  yom-  condustons, 
«.|f.  you  say  "  women  are  more  sympathetic  tl^  men."  Now 
if  I  were  to  write  a  book  out  of  my  experience,  I  should  begin 

Women  have  no  sympathy.  Yours  is  the  tradition.  Mine  is  the 
conviction  of  experience.  I  have  never  iound  one  woman  who 
has  altered  her  hie  by  one  iota  for  me  or  my  opinions.  Now 
look  at  my  experience  of  men.  A  statesman,  past  middle  age, 
absorbed  in  pohtics  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  out  of  sympathy 
with  me,  remodels  his  whole  life  and  policy— learns  a  science 
the  driest,  the  most  technical,  the  most  difficult,  that  of  adminis- 
tration, as  far  as  it  concerns  the  lives  of  men, — not,  as  I  learnt 
it,  in  the  field  from  stirring  experience,  but  by  writing  dry 
regulations  in  a  London  room  by  my  sofa  with  me.  This  is  what 
I  call  real  sympathy.  Another  (Alexander,  whom  I  made 
Director-General)  does  very  nearly  the  same  thing.  He  is  dead 
too.  Clough,  a  poet  bom  if  ever  there  was  one,  takes  to  nursing- 
administration  m  the  same  way,  for  me.  I  only  uicaLion  tluee 
whose  whole  lives  were  remodelled  by  sympathy  for  me.  But  I 
could  mention  veiy  many  others— Farr,  M^eill,  TuUoch,  Storks, 
Martin,  who  in  a  lesser  degree  have  altered  their  work  by  my 
opinions.  And,  the  most  wonderful  of  all,  a  man  bom  without  a 
soul,  hke  Undine — all  these  elderly  men. 

Now  just  look  at  the  degree  in  which  women  have  sjonpathy — 
as  far  as  my  experience  is  concerned.  And  my  experience  of 
women  is  almost  as  large  as  Europe.  And  it  i'i  so  intimate  too. 
I  have  hved  and  slept  in  the  saiiie  bed  wiih  i:-agiish  Countesses 
and  Prussian  Bauerinnen.  No  Roman  Catholic  Sup^eure  has 
ever  had  charge  of  women  of  the  different  creeds  that  I  have  had. 
No  woman  has  excited  "  passions  "  among  women  more  than 
I  have.  Yet  I  leave  no  sdiool  behind  me.  My  doctrines  have 
taken  no  hold  among  women.  Not  one  of  my  Crimean  following 
learnt  nnything  from  me,  or  gave  herself  for  one  moment  after 
she  c.  LI  tie  home  to  carry  out  the  lesson  of  that  war  or  of  those 
hospitals.  .  .  .  No  woman  that  I  know  has  ever  appris  a 
apprendre.  And  I  attribute  this  to  want  of  sympathy.  You 
say  somewhere  that  women  have  no  attention.  Yes.  And  1 
attribute  this  to  want  of  sympathy.  Nothing  makes  me  so 
impatient  as  people  complaining  of  their  want  of  memoiy.  How 
can  you  remember  what  you  have  never  heard  ?  ...  It  makes 
me  mad,  the  Women's  Rights  talk  about  "  the  want  of  a  field  " 
for  them — when  I  know  that  I  would  gladly  give  £500  a  year  for 
a  Woman  Secretary.  And  two  English  Lady  Superintendents 
h;i\  <•  told  iiie  the  same  thing.  And  we  can't  get  one.  .  .  .  They 
duii'L  knuw  the  names  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers.  They  don't 
know  the  offices  at  tiie  Horse  Guards.   They  don't  know  who 
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of  the  men  of  the  day  is  dead  and  who  is  alive.  They  don't 
know  which  of  the  Churches  lias  Bishops  and  which  not.  Now 
I'm  sure  I  did  not  know  these  things.  When  I  went  to  the 
Crimea  I  did  not  know  a  Colonel  from  a  Corporal.  But  there 
are  such  things  as  Army  Lists  and  Almanacs,  Yet  I  never  could 
find  a  woman  who,  out  of  sympathy,  would  consult  one — for  my 
work.  The  only  woman  I  ever  influenced  by  sympathy  was  on6 
of  those  Lady  Superintendents  I  have  named.  Yet  she  is  like 
me,  overwhehned  with  her  own  business.  ...  In  one  sense, 
I  do  believe  I  am  "  hke  a  man,"  as  Parthe  says.  But  how  ? 
Jn  having  sympathy.  I  am  sure  I  have  uuthin^  else.  I  am  sure 
I  have  no  genius.  I  am  sure  that  my  contemporaries,  Pai  the, 
Hilary,  Marianne,  Lady  Dunsany.  were  all  cleverer  than  I  was, 
and  several  of  them  more  unselfish.  But  not  one  had  a  hit  of 
empathy.  Now  Sidney  Herbert's  wife  just  did  the  Secretary's 
work  for  her  husband  (which  I  have  had  to  do  without)  out  of 
pure  sympathy.  She  did  not  understand  his  pohcy.  Yet  she 
could  write  his  letters  for  him  "  like  a  man."  I  should  think 
M""'  K6camier  was  another  specimen  of  pure  sympathy.  .  .  . 
Women  crave  for  being  loved,  not  for  loving.  They  scream  out 
at  you  ior  syinpathy  all  day  long,  they  are  incapable  of  giving 
any  in  return,  for  th^  cannot  remember  your  afibiis  long  enough 
to  do  so.  .  .  .  They  cannot  state  a  fact  accurately  to  another, 
nor  can  that  other  attend  to  it  accurately  enough  for  it  to 
become  information.  Now  is  not  all  this  the  result  of  want  of 
sympathy  ?  .  .  . 

You  say  of  M""  R^camier  that  her  existence  was  "  empty 
but  briUiant."  And  you  attnbute  it  to  want  of  family.  Oh, 
dear  friend,  don't  give  in  to  that  sort  of  UailiLiun.  People 
often  say  to  me,  You  don't  know  what  a  wife  and  mother  feels. 
No,  I  say,  I  don't  and  I'm  very  glad  I  don't.  And  ih^  don't 
know  what  /  feel,  ...  I  am  sick  with  indignation  at  what  wives 
and  mothers  will  do  of  the  most  egregious  selfishness.  And 
people  call  it  all  maternal  or  conju^  affection,  and  think  it 
pretty  to  say  so.  No,  no,  let  each  person  tell  the  truth  from 
his  own  experience.  Ezekiel  went  running  about  naked,  "  for 
a  sign."  I  can't  run  about  naked  because  it  is  not  the  custom 
of  the  country.  But  T  would  mount  three  widows'  caps  on  my 
head,  "  for  a  sign."  And  I  would  cry,  This  is  for  Sidney  Herbert, 
This  is  for  Arthur  Clough,  and  This,  the  biggest  widow's  cap 
of  all,  is  for  the  loss  of  all  sympathy  cm  the  part  of  my  dearest 
and  nearest.^ .  .  . 


^  The  reference  here  ia  to  tilie  Aunt  who,  in  earlier  years,  had  heen  in 

close  companionship  with  her.  Al  lliis  time  there  was  some  misunder- 
standing between  them.   Mrs.  Smith's  advancing  age  and  home  claims 
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I  cannot  understand  how  M""'  Recamier  could  give  "  advice 
and  sympathy  "  to  such  opposite  people  as,  e.g.  M™*  Salvage 
and  Chateaubriand.  Neither  can  I  understand  how  she  could 
give  "  support "  without  recommending  a  distinct  line  of  policy, — 
by  merely  keeping  up  the  tone  to  a  high  one.  It  is  as  if  I  had 
said  to  Sidney  Herbert,  Be  a  statesman,  be  a  statesmzm — instead 
of  indicating  to  him  a  definite  course  of  statesmanship  to  follow. 
Also  I  am  sure  I  never  could  have  given  "  advicr  and  sympathy  " 
to  Gladstone  and  S.  Herbert — men  pursuing  opposite  lines  of 
policy.  Also  I  am  sure  I  never  could  have  been  the  friend  and 
adviser  of  Sidney  Herbert,  of  Alexander,  and  of  others,  by  simply 
keeping  up  the  tone  of  general  conversation  on  promiscuous 
matters.  We  debated  and  settled  measures  together.  That  is 
the  way  we  did  it.  Adieu,  dear  friend.  ...  I  have  had  two 
consultations.  They  say  that  all  this  worry  has  brought  on 
congestion  of  the  spine  which  leads  straight  to  paralysis.  .  .  . 

{Miss  Nightingale  to  her  Mother.)  9  Chesterfield  St.,  W., 
March  7  [1862].  Dearest  Mother — So  far  from  your  letters 
being  a  '  bore,"  you  are  the  only  person  who  tells  me  any  news. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  get  over  tJie  morbid  feeling  at  seeing 
my  lost  two's  names  in  the  paper,  so  that  I  see  no  paper.  I  did 
not  know  of  the  deaths  you  mention.  .  .  .  But  they  and  others 
do  not  know  how  much  they  are  spared  by  having  no  bitterness 
mingled  with  their  grief.  Such  unspeakable  bitterness  has  been 
connected  with  each  one  of  my  losses— far,  far  greater  than  the 
grief.  .  .  .  Sometimes  I  wonder  that  I  should  be  so  impatient 
for  death.  Had  I  only  to  stand  and  wait,  I  think  it  would  be 
nothing,  though  the  pain  is  so  great  that  I  wonder  how  anybody 
can  dread  an  operation.  ...  I  think  what  I  have  felt  most 
(during  my  last  three  months  of  extreme  weakness)  is  the  not 
having  one  single  person  to  give  me  one  inspiring  word  or  even 
one  correct  fact.  I  am  glad  to  end  a  day  which  never  can  come 
back,  gladder  to  end  a  night,  gladdest  to  end  a  month.  I  have 
felt  this  much  more  in  setting  up  (for  the  first  time  in  my  life)  a 
fashionable  old  maid's  house  in  a  fashionable  quarter  (tho' 
grateful  to  Papa's  liberality  for  enabling  me  to  do  so),  because 
it  is,  as  it  were,  deciding  upon  a  new  and  independent  course  in 
my  broken  old  age.  .  .  .  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  weekly 
box.  I  could  not  help  sending  the  game,  chicken,  vegetables 
and  flowers  to  King's  College  Hospital.  I  never  see  the  spring 
without  thinking  of  my  Cloiigh.  He  used  to  tell  me  how  the 
leaves  were  coming  out— always  remembering  that,  without  his 

brought  a  cessation  oi  her  constant  activity  in  Miss  Nightingale's  service ; 
but  in  later  years  aunt  and  nieoe  took  mnch  oonnael  together  in  a  reenmed 
study  of  tbe  religious  subjects  npon  wbicb  tbay  had  fonnerly  hdd  inti^te 
convene :  see  below,  pp.  353,  387. 
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eyes,  I  should  never  see  the  spring  again.  Thank  God !  my 
lost  two  are  in  brighter  springs  than  ours.  Poor  Mrs.  Herbert 
told  me  that  her  chief  comfort  was  in  a  little  Chinese  dog  of  his, 
which  he  was  not  very  loud  of  either  (he  always  said  he  liked 
Christiaiis  better  than  beasts),  but  which  used  to  come  and  kiss 
her  eyelids  and  lick  the  tears  from  her  cheeks.  I  remember 
thinking  this  childish.  But  now  I  don't.  My  cat  does  just  the 
same  to  me.  Dumb  boasts  observe  you  so  mtich  more  than 
talking  beings  ;  and  know  so  much  better  what  you  are  thinking 
of .  .  .  .  Ever,  dear  Mama,  your  loving  child,  F. 

At  the  turn  of  the  year,  1861-62,  Miss  Nightingale  had 
been  very  ill ;  and  two  physicians,  Dr.  Williams  and  Dr. 
Sutherland,  were  in  daily  attendance.  Happily,  however, 
the  case  was  by  no  means  so  serious  as  she  had  reported  to 
Madame  Mohl,  and  in  1862  she  was  able  to  devote  imremit- 
ting  labour  to  one  of  the  heaviest,  and  most  useful,  pieces 
of  work  which  she  ever  did.  . 


VOL.  II 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  PROVIDENCE  OF  THE  IHDIAN  ARMY 

■ 

(1862.  1863) 

In  this  case  you  arc  doing  much  more  than  providing  for  the  health 
of  the  Troops  ;  for,  to  be  effectual,  the  improvement  must  extend  to  the 
civil  population,  and  tlius  another  great  element  of  Civilization  will  be 
iatrodncodr-Siit  CeAitLas  Trbvblyan  (Ltifer  io  Florence  NighHngale^ 
Ang.  II.  1862). 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  the  British  Empire  in  India  was 
won  and  is  held  by  British  arms.  And  this,  though  not  the 
v^ole  truth  of  the  tenure  by  which  the  Empire  is  held,  is 
true.  What  is  also  true,  but  less  generally  known,  is  that 
there  have  been  heavier  sacrifices  than  those  demanded  in 
war  and  rendered  glorious  by  British  valour.  The  greater 
part  of  the  British  lives  that  were  shed  in  India  were  lost, 
not  in  battle,  but  by  disease.  Burke  said  of  British  rule 
in  India  in  his  time :  "  England  has  built  no  bridges,  made 
no  high  roads,  cut  no  navigations.  Were  we  driven  out  of 
India  this  day,  nothing  would  remain  to  tell  that  it  had  been 
possessed,  during  the  inglorious  period  of  our  dominion,  by 
anything  better  than  the  ourang-outang  or  the  tiger."  ^ 
Tlmt  was  no  longer  true  at  the  time  with  which  we  are  here 
concerned.  The  era  had  begun  in  which  it  has  been  a  song 
of  the  EngHsh  to  "  drive  the  road  and  bridge  the  ford." 
Hilt  the  land  was  not  yet  "  cleared  of  evil."  The  British 
soldier  was  still  sent  out  tu  India  tu  die  ingiuriously  by  the 
neglect  oi  sanitary  laws. 

In  1859  it  was  found  that  the  average  annual  death-rate 
among  the  British  soldiers  in  India  since  the  year  1817  had 

1  Speech  on  Fax's  East  India  Bill,  Dec.  z,  1783  {Burke's  Speeekee,  i8z6, 
vol.  ii.  p.  430). 
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been  69  per  1000.  To-day  it  is  little  over  5  per  1000.  The 
changes  in  barracks  and  military  sanitation  in  India,  which 
arc  primarily  accountable  for  this  great  saving  of  life,  are 
directly  traceable  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commission  which  was  appointed  by  Lord  Stanley  in  1859, 
and  which  reported  in  1863.  Thus  much  the  r^uler  may 
find  stated  in  any  trustworthy  book  of  reference  or  other 
standard  authority.  What  he  will  not  find  generally  stated 
is  that  the  appointment  of  the  Royal  Commission  is  directly 
traceable  to  Miss  Nightingale,  that  by  her  the  greater  part 
of  its  Report  was  written,  and  that  the  suggestions  for 
refonn  founded  upon  it  were  also  her  work.  At  an  Inter- 
national Congress  held  In  London  in  i860  a  French  delegate, 
as  already  related,  spoke  of  Florence  Nightingale  as  "  the 
Providence  of  the  English  Army."  She  was  no  less  the 
Providence  of  the  Indian  Army.  To  the  British  soldier  in 
India,  as  at  home,  she  was  "  a  saviour."  In  introducing 
this  subject,  we  must  go  back  a  little  in  point  of  time,  for 
the  Indian  work  had  begun  a  few  years  before  the  death  of 
Sidney  Herbert. 

"  I  must  tell  you  a  secret/'  wrote  Miss  Nightingale  to 
Harriet  Martineau  in  1859  (May  19),  "  because  I  think  it 
will  ])lease  you.  For  eight  long  months  I  have  been  '  im- 
portunate-widowing '  my  *  unjiist  judge/  viz.  Lord  Stanley, 
to  give  us  a  Royal  Sanitary  Commission  to  do  exactly  the 
same  thing  for  the  Armies  in  India  which  the  last  did  for 
the  Army  at  home.  We  have  just  won  it.  Tlie  Queen  has 
signed  the  Warrant.  So  it  is  safe.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  is 
Chairman  of  course.  Drs.  Sutherland,  Martin,  Farr,  and 
Alexander,  whose  names  will  be  known  to  you,  and  Sir  R. 
Vivian  and  Sir  P.  Cautley,  of  the  India  Council,  are  on  it." 

Miss  Nightingale  had  made  up  her  mind  two  years 
before  to  do  this  thing.  1  he  Indian  Mutin3^  which  filled 
some  minds  only  with  thoughts  of  vengeance  and  repression 
against  the  native  soldiers,  filled  hers  rather  with  thoughts 
of  pity  and  reform  on  behalf  of  the  British  soldiers  She 
had  gone  into  the  figures  of  mortality  in  the  Indian  army  at 
the  time  when  she  was  analysing  those  in  the  army  at  home. 
There  was  "  murder  "  committed  not  only  by  the  Sepoys. 
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It  was  murder  also  to  doom  British  soldiers  to  death  by 
neglect  of  sanitan.'  precautions.  At  the  end  of  her  Notes 
on  the  Army  (1857),  she  inserted  a  fly-leaf,  which  iore- 
shadowed  her  Indian  campaign : — 

While  the  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press,  those 
lamentable  occurrences  took  place  in  India  which  have  led  to  an 
universal  conviction  that  this  vast  Empire  must  henceforth  be 
held  by  British  troops.  If  we  were  to  be  led  by  past  experience 
of  the  presumed  effect  of  Indian  climates  on  EuropLaii  con- 
stitutions, our  country  might  almost  despair  of  being  able  to 
supply  men  enough.  .  .  .  The  Britisii  race  has  carried  with  it 
into  those  regions  of  the  sun  its  habits,  its  customs,  and  its  vices, 
without  considering  that  under  a  low  temperature  man  may 
do  with  Impunity  what  under  a  higher  one  is  death.  Our 
vast  Indian  Empire  consists  of  many  zones,  of  many  regions, 
of  many  climates.  On  the  mere  question  of  climate,  it  is  surely 
within  human  possibiHty,  even  in  the  great  majontv  of  instances, 
so  to  arrange  the  stations,  and  so  to  connect  them,  by  raihoads 
and  telegraphs,  that  the  troops  would  hardly  be  required  to 
occupy  uiiliealthy  districts.  Even  with  regard  to  such  districts 
the  question  arises  to  what  extent  the  imhealthiness  is  inevitable, 
and  to  what  extent  it  would  be  remediable.  ...  As  an  illustra-  • 
tion  of  the  necessity  of  Government  interference  in  this  matter, 
it  may  be  stated,  on  the  very  first  authority,  that,  after  a  cam- 
paign perhaps  one  of  the  most  arduous  and  successfid  on  record, 
and  when  the  smallness  of  the  British  force  and  the  season  of 
the  year  required  every  sanitary  precaution  to  be  taken  for  the 
preservation  of  the  force,  a  certain  earnest,  energetic  Officer 
appointed  a  sanitary  inspector  to  attend  to  the  cleansing  of  a 
captured  city,  and  to  the  burial  of  some  thousand  dead  bodies  of 
men,  horses,  asses,  bullocks,  cameb,  and  elephants,  which  were 
potsoning  the  air.  The  Bombay  Government,  to  which  the 
appointment  was  referred,  "  would  not  sanction  it,"  "  because 
there  ivas  no  precedefA  for  it " !  In  future,  it  ought  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  Indian  Government  to  require  no  precedents  for  such 
procedure.  Tlie  observance  of  Sanitary  laws  should  be  as  much 
part  of  the  future  regime  of  India  as  the  holding  of  Military 
positions  or  as  Civil  government  itself.  It  would  be  a  noble 
beginning  of  the  new  order  of  things  to  use  hygiene  as  the  hand- 
maid of  civilization. 

Everything  that  Miss  Nightingale  thus  said  should  be 
done,  wa';  done  ;  and  to  the  doing  of  it,  she  supplied,  fu"st, 
the  propelling  force,  and,  then,  much  of  the  detailed  direction. 

First  came  the  movement  for  getting  the  appointment  of 
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a  Royal  Commission  agreed  to  in  principle.  Miss  Nightin- 
gale's reference  to  Lord  Stanley  as  her  "  unjust  judge  ** 
need  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  He  was  her  very  good 
friend,  as  we  know  ;  *  and  it  was  when  he  was  transferred 
from  the  Colonial  to  the  India  Ofhce  (1858)  that  she  felt  her 
time  to  have  come.  And  Lord  Stanley  agreed  at  once  to 
her  suggestion  of  appointing  a  Commission.  It  was  when 
the  consideration  of  tJte  Commission  was  reached  that  the 
delay  began.  Who  should  approach  Lord  Stanley  on  the 
details  ?  And  how  should  it  be  done  ?  Miss  Nightingale 
and  what  I  have  called  her  cabinet  of  reformers  were  equally 
interested  in  the  Sub-Commissions  still  sitting  on  Army 
Sanitation  at  home.  Lord  Stanley  wanted  Mr.  Herbert  to 
undertake  the  chairmanship  of  the  India  Commission. 
Should  he  accept  it,  at  risk  of  diverting  some  of  his  attention 
from  these  other  reforms?  Miss  Nightingale  and  her 
friends  hit  upon  a  plan,  as  she  hoped,  for  killing  two  birds 
with  one  stone.  It  was  intimated  to  Lord  Stanley  that  Mr. 
Herbert  would  accept  the  chairmanship  on  condition  that 
the  pending  reforms  at  home  were  hastened.  I  do  not 
know  if  the  Indian  Secretary  came  to  terms  with  the  War 
Secretary  in  that  sense ;  if  he  did,  I  fear  that  General  Peel 
interpreted  "  haste  "  as  fesHna  lenie.  Anyhow,  Mr.  Herbert 
accepted  the  chairmanship,  and  then  some  months  were 
spent  in  arranging  the  membership  and  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence. There  were  to  be  three  sanitary  experts,  a  statistician, 
and  two  members  of  the  India  Council.  Of  the  two  latter, 
one  (Sir  R.  Vivian)  was  a  friend  of  Miss  Nightingale's  uncle, 
Mr.  Smith  ;  and  of  Sir  Proby  Cautley  she  had  heard  good 
reports.  The  sanitarians — Drs.  Sutherland,  Martin,  and 
Alexander— and  Dr.  I  air,  the  statistician,  were  all  of  her 
inner  circle.  At  tlie  last  moment  there  was  a  fresli  delay. 
The  list  was  submitted  for  the  royal  approval,  and  Her 
Majesty  required  that  "  a  Queen's  olhcer  of  acknowledged 
experience  in  India  "  should  be  added  to  the  Commission. 
Mr.  Herbert  asked  Miss  Nightingale  to  supply  a  suitable 
man,  by  wliich  he  meant  a  man  whose  acknowledged  ex- 
perience included  some  belief  in  sanitary  science.  She  took 
great  pains,  and  employed  some  wile  in  obtaining  the  best 

'  See  Voi.  I.  p.  339. 
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opinions,  SIic  wrote,  for  one  thing,  to  her  uncle,  telling  him 
(May  19,  1859)      l^^^  John  Lawrence,  through  his 

friend  Sir  R.  Vivian,  and  ask  for  suggestions.  "  Vivian  must 
be  buaped,"  she  added,  "  so  as  not  to  let  him  think  that  we 
undervalue  his  opinion."  Sir  John  LawTencc  did  not,  how- 
ever, on  this  occasion  prove  very  resourceful  ;  Miss  Nightin- 
gale sent  in  the  name  of  an  oflicer,  Colonel  E.  II.  Greathed, 
who  had  been  commended  to  her  through  another  channel, 
and  he  was  duly  added  to  the  Commission.  At  an  earlier 
stage  she  had  thrown  out  the  interesting  suggestion  that 
John  Stuart  Mill,  lately  retired  from  the  East  India  House, 
should  be  asked  to  serve,  but  this  did  not  meet  with  favour. 
"  Our  business,"  wrote  one  of  her  circle,  "  is  with  spades  and 
wheelbarrows,"  and  he  doubted  whether  "  Compte  "  [sic] 
could  be  put  to  such  purposes.  Miss  Nightingale  always 
thought  that  this  ally  of  hers,  though  invaluable  in  many 
ways,  was  a  Httle  anting  in  soul.  So  then  the  Commission 
was  appointed.  The  Warrant  was  issued  on  May  31,  1859. 
The  Commission  reported  on  May  19,  1863.  There  were 
some  changes  in  its  personnel  from  death  and  other  causes. 
On  the  overthrow  of  the  Derby  Govemmenti  Mr.  Herbert 
went  to  the  War  Office,  and  he  presently  resigned  the 
chairmanship.  Lord  Stanley  succeeded  him.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  G>mmission  on  whom  both  Mr.  Herbert  and 
Lord  Stanley  most  relied  were  Dr.  Sutherland  and  Dr.  Farr, 
and  a  third,  who  was  yet  not  a  member — ^Mlss  Nightingale. 
And  among  these  three  the  lion's  share  of  the  work  was 
done  by  her. 

II 

She  had  not  waited  for  the  actual  appointment  of  the 
Commission  to  begin  collecting,  preparing,  and  digesting 
evidence  for  it.  Her  first  concern  was  to  draft  a  circular  of 
inquiry  which  should  be  sent  to  all  the  Stations  in  India. 
It  lacked  nothing,  as  will  be  supposed,  in  requiring  fulness 
of  statistical  detail.  When  she  had  prepared  it,  she  sent  it 
in  proof  to  Sir  John  McNeill  for  his  sugt^estions,  asking  him 
also  (May  9,  1859)  "  kindly  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the 
general  direction  which  the  Enquiry  sliould  take."  In 
cases  where  she  was  personally  acquainted  with  Governors 
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or  high  military  or  medical  officers  in  India,  she  wrote 
soliciting  their  good  offices.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  then 
Governor  of  Madras,  pronu>ed  cordial  co-operation.  Then 
she  and  Dr.  Farr  set  to  work  on  such  statistical  records  as 
were  obtainable  from  the  East  India  House.  There  is  a 
bundle  of  correspondence  amongst  her  Papir^  relating  to 
the  difficulties  she  encountered,  and  surmounted,  in  obtain- 
ing official  sanction  for  clerical  work  m  this  regard.  Dr. 
Farr's  appetite  for  statistics  was  as  insatiable  as  hers,  and 
she  had  taken  means  to  lay  in  ample  supplies : — 

(Miss  NigkHngaU  to  Dr,  Fan,)  Higbgate,  June  2,  [1859]. 
Your  Commission  was  gazetted  on  May  31  and  Mr.  Herbert  is 
in  town.  As  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  Statistics  of 
Sickness,  Mortality,  and  Invaliding  of  tlie  Indian  Army  from  the 
Medical  Boards  tliere,  would  not  some  of  the  prof>osed  forms 
for  the  Army  Medical  Dep.  be  better  than  any  other,  filled 
up  for  each  station  with  the  Diseases  annually  for  a  period  say 
of  10  years  ?  Or  would  it  be  necessary  to  provide  others  ? 
We  must,  of  ooitrse,  have  the  most  minute  Statistics^both 
for  Soldiers  and  Officers  in  the  Queen's,  Company's  and  native 
troops.  And  these  we  should  get  by  this  method  for  10  years. 
I  suppose  the  Medical  Boards  have  the  Presidency  Medical  Book 
Records.  Would  it  be  necessar^^  to  get  the  Returns  for  each 
Corps  separately  ?  Would  it  not  be  important  to  get  the  ages — 
age  and  time  of  service  at  Death  or  Invaliding  ? 

Hampstead,  Dec.  6  [1859].  In  consequence  of  your  in- 
temperate desire  to  have  the  Indian  Medical  Service  Regiilations, 
we  have  applied  at  the  Great  House  for  copies.  And  the  answer 
is  that  they  have  only  one  Office  copy,  and  if  we  want  any  we 
must  send  to  India.  Knowing  their  weakness,  we  had  (in  our 
"  Queries ")  previously  sent  to  two  hundred  Stations  in  India 
for  copies  of  all  "  Regulations,"  and  we  hope  the  result  will 
satisfy  your  hteiary  appetite. 

Dr.  Fair,  then,  was  being  fed  with  statistics.  Officials 
in  India  were  being  kept  busy  with  forms  to  be  filled  up,  and 
with  the  preparation  of  other  written  evidence.  In  Novem* 
her  1859  Commission  began  taking  oral  evidence  in 
London,  but  this  was  a  comparatively  minor  part  of  its 
labours,  and  during  i860  no  public  sittings  were  held.  They 
were  resumed  in  1861.  Lord  Stanley  had  then  succeeded 
Mr.  Herbert  in  the  chair,  but  Miss  Nightingale's  yiip  upon 
the  Commission  was  not  relaxed.    Two  of  the  Commissioners, 
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Dr.  Sutherland  and  Dr.  Farr,  were  in  close  touch  with  her. 
The  former  was  with  her  almost  every  day  ;  the  latter 
asked  her  to  send  him  qutstiuns  which  he  should  put  to 
witnesses.  As  in  the  case  of  the  former  Royal  Commission, 
so  now  Miss  Nightingale  saw  some  of  the  witnesses  before 
thf'v  gave  their  evidence.  Among  her  visitors  in  this  sort 
was  Sir  John  La\\Tencc,  as  already  mentioned,  and  a 
friendship  began  which  had  important  consequences.  Seeing 
that  everything  was  thus  in  good  train,  Miss  Nightingale 
was  able  during  the  years  1859-60-61  to  devote  her  main 
work  to  those  other  matters  with  which  we  have  been 
concerned  in  preceding  Parts.  In  1862,  her  main  interest 
was  in  the  Indian  Commission,  and  the  amount  of  work 
which  she  gave  to  it  during  1 862-1863  was  enormous. 

Her  manner  of  life  during  these  years  was  similar  to  that 
described  in  a  previous  chapter.  Work  for  the  Commission 
required  her  constant  attendance  in  London  or  within  easy 
distance  of  it.  In  1862  she  Uved  either  in  a  hotel  (Peary's, 
31  Dover  Street),  a  hired  house  (9  Chesterfield  Street),  or  Sir 
Hany  Vemey's  house  in  South  Street.  During  August  and 
September  she  took  a  house  in  Oak  Hill  Park,  Hampstead. 
In  1863  she  divided  her  time  between  Hampstead,  hired 
houses  in  Cleveland  Row,  and  Sir  Hairy  Vemey's.  Her 
affectionate  friend,  Mrs.  Sutherland,  did  all  the  house- 
hunting  for  her.  Cleveland  Row  was  selected  for  its  near- 
ness to  the  War  Office ;  and  the  convenience  of  the  site 
so  far  constrained  Dr.  Sutherland's  sanitary  conscience 
that  he  declared  Qeveland  Row  to  be  "  the  airiest  place  in 
London." 

Ill 

Few  of  my  readers  have  come  to  close  quarters,  I  sup- 
pose, with  the  Indian  Sanitary  Commission's  Report.  It 

is  a  very  formidable  thing,  consisting  of  two  bulky  vohnnes, 
containing  respectively  1069  and  959  pages-  in  all  2028 
pages,  mostly  in  small  print.  Of  this  mountainous  mass, 
the  greater  part  bears  in  one  way  or  another  the  impress  of 
Miss  Nightingale.  It  was  she,  in  tiie  first  place,  as  already 
stated,  who  drafted  the  questions  which  were  sent  to  every 
military  station  in  India.    The  replies,  signed  in  each  case 
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by  the  commanding  o&cer,  the  engineer  officer,  and  the 
medical  ofi&cer,  occupy  the  whole  of  the  second  volume. 
The  replies,  as  they  came  in  from  India,  were  sent  to  her 
to  analyse.  There  were  van-loads  of  them,  she  said,  which 
cost  her  £4 :  los.  to  move  whenever  she  changed  houses. 
With  the  analysis  made  by  her  and  Dr.  Sutherland,  these 
replies  anticipated,  as  she  afterwards  noted,^  the  Statistical 
Survey  of  India  which  Lord  Mayo  ordered  ten  years  later. 
It  was  said  at  the  time  that  such  a  complete  picture  of 
life  in  India,  both  British  and  native,  was  contained  in 
no  other  book  in  existence.  In  October  i86z  she  was 
formally  requested  by  the  Commission  to  submit  remarks 
on  these  Stational  Reports.  She  had  completed  the  task 
by  August  1862.  The  "  Observations  by  Iiiiss  Nightingale/' 
which  occupy  twenty-three  pages  of  the  Report,  are  among 
the  most  remarkable  of  her  Works,  and  in  their  results 
among  the  most  beneficent.  They  are  also  extremely 
readable ;  and  to  make  them  more  instructive,  she  included 
a  number  of  woodcuts  illustrating,  not  only  Indian  hospitals 
and  barracks,  but  native  customs  in  connection  with  water- 
supply  and  drainage.*  The  Treasury— horrified  perhaps 
at  ^e  idea  of  popularizing  a  Blue-book — ^made  some  demur 
to  the  cost,  but  Miss  Nightingale  was  allowed  to  solve  the 
difl&culty  by  paying  for  the  printing,  as  well  as  for  the 
illustrations,  o\it  of  her  private  purse. 

She  made  full  use  of  the  opening  which  the  niggardhness 
of  the  Treasury  ^ave  her.  She  huiiied  the  printers,  and 
had  a  large  number  of  her  '*  Observations  "  struck  off  for 
private  use.  "  I  have  looked  once  more,"  wrote  Lord 
Stanley  (Nov.  21),  "  through  your  Remarks,  and  like  them 
better  the  oftencr  I  read  them.  The  style  alone  (apart 
from  the  authority  which  your  name  carries  with  it)  will 
ensure  their  being  studied  by  many  who  know  nothint?  of 
the  subject.  They  will  admirably  relieve  the  dryness  of 
our  official  Report.  I  liopo  every  Indian  and  English 
newspaper  will  reprint  tlieni,  in  extracts  at  least.  They 
must  be  circulated  with  our  Report,  separately  from  the 

*  In  her  margmana  to  Sir  William  Hunter's  Earl  of  Mayo  (1891}. 

*  lDdianofficen(aiidespeda]ly  Colonel  Young)  supplied  herwitiisketches, 
somo  of  which  w«te  touched  up  by  her  cousin.  Miss  Hilary  Bonham  Carter. 
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too  voluminous  mass  of  o^-idence  which  we  can't  help 
appendij  iv.  You  have  added  one  more  to  your  many  and 
invaluable  services  in  the  cause."  "  Miss  Nightingale's 
Paper,"  wrote  Dr.  Farr  to  Dr.  Sutherland  (Dec.  i),  "  is  a 
masterpiece,  in  her  best  style  ;  and  will  rile  the  enemy  very 
considerable — all  for  Ids  good,  poor  creature."  ^  But  it  was 
not  only  among  the  Commissioners  that  she  circulated  her 
Paper.  She  sent  it  confidentially  to  many  of  her  influential 
friends.  "  The  picture  is  terrible,"  wrote  Sir  John  McNeill 
(Aug.  9),  "  but  it  is  all  true.  There  is  no  one  statement 
from  beguming  to  end  that  I  feel  disposed  to  question,  and 
there  are  many  which  my  own  observation  and  experience 
enable  me  to  confirm."  A  copy  went  to  John  Stuart  Mill, 
who  was  much  pleased  with  the  "  Observations/'  and  was 
crrt  iin  that  "  the  publication  of  them  would  do  vast  good." 
Miss  Nightingale  had  a  copy  bound  for  the  Queen,  and  sent 
it— as  also  a  copy  of  her  Paper  on  Sidney  Herbert — ^through 
Sir  James  Clark,  who  marked  passages  for  the  Queen  to  read. 
Her  Majesty,  he  found  from  conversation,  had  not  confined 
her  reading  to  those  passages.  The  Queen  in  return  sent  a 
copy  of  her  Collection  of  Prince  Albert's  Speeches.  *'  The 
Queen,"  wrote  Miss  Nightingale  to  M.  Mohl  (Feb.  14, 1863), 
'*  has  sent  me  her  book  with  such  a  touching  inscription. 
She  always  reminds  me  of  the  Greek  chorus  with  her  hands 
clasped  above  her  head  waiUng  out  her  irrepressible  despair."  ' 
Miss  Nightingale  sent  her  Observations  "  also  to  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  who  studied  them  closely,  and  corresponded  with 
her  on  the  subject.  Another  copy  went  to  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan.'  "  Having,"  he  wrote  (Oct.  31,  1862),  "  under- 
taken the  duties  of  Financial  Member  of  the  Council  of 
India,  I  may  now  be  able  to  give  some  help  in  canying  the 
recommendations  of  your  Commission  into  practical  eftect. 
You  must  not  expect  from  me  as  much  as  Sidney  Herbert 
did,  for  my  ]iower  will  not  be  the  same.  The  Governor- 
General  and  the  local  Governors  will  alone  be  in  that  position. 
But  i  -.hall  do  what  I  can.    Perhaps  you  will  send  me  a  copy 

^  A  true  prediction:  see  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  saying,  below,  p.  158. 
'  The  inscription  is :  "To  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  in  recollection 
of  tiie  greatest  and  best  of  Prinoes  from  the  bdoved  Prinoe's  broken- 

hearted  Widow.  Victoria  Tv.    Osborne,  Jan.  13,  1863." 
^  He  had  been  recalled  from  Madras  in  x86o. 
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of  your  Abstract  of  the  E\ddence,  and  direct  my  attention 
to  the  points  of  more  immediate  importance.  I  shall  be 
obliged  for  any  liints."  Miss  Nightingale  resi)onded  by 
send  in  i,^  Imn  papers  enough  to  occupy  all  his  time  on  the 
voyage.  She  seems  at  this  time  to  have  entertained  some 
hope  that  her  health  would  permit  her,  when  the  Report 
was  out,  to  \isit  India  in  person  ;  for  one  of  Sir  Charles's 
letters  refers  to  such  a  visit,  and  expresses  the  pleasure  wliich 
it  would  give  to  Lady  Trevelyan  and  himself  to  receive  her 
as  their  guest,  and  in  every  way  to  assist  her  mission.  But 
this  was  not  to  be.  Her  knowledge  of  India  and  Indian 
questions  was  already  greats  and  presently  it  became  so 
minute  as  to  encourage  a  legend  that  she  herself  had  once 
been  there. ^  But  she  never  saw  the  country.  It  is  not 
always  either  the  "  Hfe-long  resident,"  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
"  Pagett,  M.Pm"  who  is  better  quadified  than  the  student 
to  perceive  and  serve  a  country's  need. 

Miss  Nightingale's  "  Observations  "  form  a  synopsis  of 
the  whole  subject.  Giving  chapter  and  verse  from  the 
Stational  reports  for  each  of  her  statements^  she  shows, 
first,  that  the  prevailing  diseases  were  camp  diseases  such 
as  she  had  seea  in  the  Crimean  War — ^largely  due  to  the 
selection  of  unsuitable  sites.  Among  the  causes  were  Bad 
Water,  Bad  Drainage,  Filthy  Bazaars,  Want  of  Ventilation, 
and  Surface  Overcrowding  in  bairack-huts  and  sick-wards. 
Her  remarks  under  these  several  heads  are  often  character- 
istically racy.  "  Where  tests  have  been  used,  the  composi- 
tion of  the  water  reads  like  a  very  intricate  prescription, 
containing  nearly  all  the  chlorides,  sulphates,  nitrates,  and 
carbonates  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  besides  silica  and  quan- 
tities of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  which  the  reports 
apparently  consider  nutritive."  "  If  the  faciUties  for 
washing  were  as  great  as  those  for  drink,  our  Indian  army 
would  be  the  cleanest  body  of  men  in  the  world."  "  There 
is  no  drainage,  in  any  sense  in  which  we  understand  the 
word.    The  reports  speak  of  cesspits  as  if  they  were  dressing- 

*  "  It  will  be  remembered  that  Miss  Florence  Ni^btin^ale  came  to  this 
country  and  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  ii  India  needed  anything 
it  was  village  sanitation.  She  collected  a  mass  of  facts  and  has  since  been 
agitating  in  England  "  :  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika  {Calcutta),  June  Z%  1892, 
reprinted  in  the  Indian  SpecUUWt  July  xo. 
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rooms."  "  Except  where  the  two  Lawrences  have  been — 
there  one  can  always  recogni/^e  their  traces — the  bazaars  are 
simply  in  the  first  savage  stage  of  social  savuL^e  life."  Under 
the  head  of  **  Overcrowding,"  she  brings  together  various 
instances  with  figures  and  woodcuts  ;  she  quotes  one  report 
which  said  that  the  men  (300  men  per  room  !)  "  are  generally 
accommodated  in  the  barrack  without  inconvenient  over- 
crowding," and  she  asks,  "  What  is  convenient  overcro'wdmg}" 
"  At  some  stations  the  floors  are  of  earth,  varnished  over 
periodically  with  cow-dung  :  a  practice  borrowed  from  the 
natives.  Like  Mahomet  and  the  mountain,  if  men  won't 
go  to  the  dunghill,  the  dunghill,  it  appears,  comes  to  them." 
Her  next  section,  on  '*  Intemperance,"  is  scathing.  In  India, 
as  at  home,^  it  was  a  current  opinion  of  the  time  that  the 
soldier  is  by  nature  a  drunken  animal ;  the  only  question 
seemed  to  be  as  to  how  he  had  better  get  drunk.  At  one 
station,  though  the  men  were  reported  as  "  mostly  tem- 
perate,'* she  found  that  on  a  ten  years'  average  one  man  in 
three  was  admitted  into  hospital  directly  from  drink. 
"  The  men  are  killed  by  liver  disease  on  canteen  spirits  to 
save  them  from  being  killed  by  liver  disease  on  bazaar 
spirits.  May  there  not  be  some  middle  course  whereby  the 
men  may  be  killed  by  neither  ?  "  Under  "  Diet,"  she 
notes  the  absurdity  of  a  uniform  ration,  in  amount  and 
quaUty,  in  all  seasons  and  climates ;  and  ventures  to  doubt 
whether  cesspits  are  desirable  adjuncts  of  kitchens.  Her 
next  head  is  "  Want  of  Occupation  and  Exercise " — a 
fruitful  source  of  vice  and  disease.  It  is  a  most  interesting 
chapter,  full  of  valuable  hints  and  illustrated  by  an  amusing 
drawing,  sent  to  her  byO>lonel  Young,  of  "  Daily  Means 
of  Occupation  and  Amusement  passim"  Here,  as  in  much 
else  of  Miss  Nightingale's  work,  she  collected  all  the  better 
opinions  ;  she  picked  out  from  the  returns  before  her  any 
hopeful  experiments  ;  enlarged  upon  them,  and  drove  the 
moral  home.  Her  chapter  on  "Indian  Hospitals"  is  naturally 
very  full  and  detailed.  She  discusses  the  prevalent  structural 
defects  ;  suggests  improvements  in  the  internal  arrange- 
ments ;  and  notes  that  there  were  "  neither  trained  orderhes 
nor  female  nurses."    On  the  subject  of  "  Hill  Stations," 

'  See  Vol,  I.  p.  277. 
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Miss  Nightingale's  **  Observations  "  show  a  fear  lest  too 
much  reliance  should  be  placed  upon  their  superior 
salubrity.  She  quotes  instances  of  terrible  sanitary  defects 
on  hill  stations,  and  enforces  the  moral  that  "  the  salvation 
of  the  Indian  army  must  be  brought  about  by  sanitary 
measures  everywhere."  After  discussing  "  Nativr  I'nwns," 
"  Soldiers'  Wives,"  and  *'  Statistics,"  Miss  Nightingale 
insisted  generally  on  the  importance  of  instituting  a  proper 
system  of  sanitary  service  in  India.  Henceforth,  to  the 
end  almost  of  her  long  life,  she  regarded  herself,  and  in 
laiige  measure  was  able  to  act,  as  a  sanitary  servant  to  the 
army  and  peoples  of  India. 

Miss  Nightingale's  "  Observations  "  were  only  part  of  her 
share  in  the  labours  of  the  Commission.  They  were  followed 
in  the  Report  by  an  Abstract,  arranged  under  Presidencies, 
of  the  Returns  on  which  the  "Observations"  were  founded. 
This  analysis,  occupying  nearly  a  hundred  pages,  was 
drawn  up,  as  already  stated,  by  Miss  Nightingale  and  Dr. 
Sutherland.  The  manuscript  of  it,  preserved  amongst  her 
papers,  is  mainly  in  her  handwriting.  And  she  did  much 
more,  as  will  presently  be  related. 

rv 

When  the  Commission  on  the  Army  in  India  was  nearing 
the  end  of  its  labours,  an  event  happened  which  seemed 
to  Miss  Nightinpjale  of  crucia.!  importance.  On  April  14, 
1863,  she  heard  from  Sir  Harr>^  Verney  that  Sir  George 
Lewis,  the  Secretary  for  War,  had  died  suddenly  on  the 
previous  day.  Sir  Harry  added  that  at  the  Service  Clubs, 
Lord  de  Grey  was  talked  of  as  a  probable  successor,  but  that 
Lord  Panmure's  name  was  also  mentioned.  From  another 
and  a  better-informed  source  she  heard  that  Lord  de  Grey 
hoped  to  get  the  appomtment,  but  that  there  were  believed 
to  be  two  difficulties  in  the  wav.  The  Queen  might  object 
to  the  War  Office  being  given  u>  a  Minister  who  had  not 
yet  been  in  the  Cabinet,  and  pressure  might  be  put  upon 
Lord  Palmerston  from  other  quarters  not  to  appomt  a  Peer. 
Should  either  or  both  of  these  factors  prevail,  Mr,  Cardwell 
was  believed  to  be  the  most  probable  successor.  Now  it 
seemed  to  Miss  Nightingale  all-important  that,  when  the 
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Report  on  the  health  of  the  army  in  India  came  out,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  should  be  a  proved  sanitarian. 
She  did  not  want  to  have  once  more  to  "  bully  the  Bison," 
and  she  did  not  know  much  of  Mr.  CardwelL  She  did 
know  Lord  de  Grey,  and  she  knew  him  as  a  sympathiser  in 
her  cause.  Without  a  moment's  delay  she  set  herself  to 
bring  to  bear  in  his  favour  such  influence  as  she  might 
possess,  either  on  her  owti  account  or  as  the  pubUc  legatee, 
as  it  were,  of  Sidney  Herbert.  A  telegram  written  en  dair 
and  preserved  by  the  recipient  shows  how  a  good  press  was 
secured  for  Lord  de  Grey's  appointment : — 

From  Florence  Nightingale  to  Harriet  Martineau. — Agitate, 
agitate,  for  Lord  de  Gicy  Lo  succeed  Sir  George  Lewis. 

The  world  was  duly  informed  next  day  (April  17) 
through  the  colimms  of  the  Daily  News  that  pubtic  opinion 
expected  the  appointment  of  Lord  de  Grey.  But  Miss 
Nightingale  took  other  measures.  She  wrote  a  letter  to 
Lord  PahnerstoU)  and  to  his  principal  colleague,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, she  sent  a  copy  of  it.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  reply,  did 
not  doubt  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  a  very  high  opinion  of 
Lord  de  Grey,  but  added  on  his  own  part  that  he  saw  great 
difficulty  in  not  having  the  head  of  the  War  Office,  with  its 
vast  expenditure,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  letter  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  meanwhile,  was  ddivered  by  a  special 
messenger,  who  had  been  strictly  charged  to  make  sure  that 
the  Minister  read  it  at  once.  The  sequel,  describing  a  some- 
what curious  scene,  had  better  be  given  in  Sir  Harry  Verney's 
own  words : — 

Cleveland  Row,  Ap.  15  [2.30].  From  Hampstead  I 
returned  to  South  Street,  and  found  your  letter.  Thence  to 
Cambridge  House.  Lord  Palmerston  was  so  good  as  to  admit 
me.  I  said  that  I  liad  seen  von  this  morning,  and  that  by  your 
desire  I  requested  iiini  to  allow  nu'  to  read  a  letter  to  him  from 
you.  He  said,  "Certainly  " ;  and  1  read  it  to  him  rather  slowly. 
Having  read  it,  I  said  that  you  had  mentioned  this  morning 
tlmt  within  a  fortnight  of  Lord  Herbert's  death,  he  had  said  to 
you  more  than  once  that  he  hoped  L^d  de  Grey -might  be  his 
successor.  I  then  added,  "  I  have  not  to  request  any  reply  or 
observations  on  Miss  Nightingale's  letter.  I  have  only  to  thank 
you  for  your  kindness  in  allowing  me  to  read  it."   He  took  the 
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letter  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  He  then  asked  how  you  are,  and 
where,  and  1  told  him  There  is  a  Cabinet  at  5.30  this  afternoon. 
I  think  that  if  Gladstone  has  your  note  before  going  to  it,  it 
might  be  well. 

She  had  anticipated  Sir  Harry's  suggestion,  as  we  have 
seen.  The  Prime  Minister  put  her  letter  into  his  pocket, 
but  it  did  not  stay  there.  He  took  it  with  him  to  Windsor 
and  read  it  to  the  Queen.  On  April  22  it  was  announced 
that  Her  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  approve  the  appomt- 
ment  of  Lord  de  Gtey  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

V 

Miss  Nightingale  thus  felt  assured  that  when  the  Indian 
Report  came  out  she  would  have  a  sympathetic  chief  at 
the  War  Office,  and  she  turned  with  the  greater  zest  to  the 
next  stage  in  her  labours ;  namely,  the  preparation  of  the 
Report  by  the  Conimissioners.  The  manuscript  of  the  first 
page  or  two  (explaining  the  delay  in  issuing  the  Report 
and  the  procedure  of  the  Commission)  is  in  Lord  Stanley's 
handwriting  (preserved  among  Miss  Nightingale's  papers). 
He  entrusted  the  preparation  of  the  first  draft  of  the  rest  of 
the  Report,  for  statistics  to  Dr.  Farr,  and  for  the  rest  to 
Miss  Nightingale  and  Dr.  Sutherland.  She  had  written  a 
hrst  dratt  of  the  greater  part  of  her  sections  of  the  Report 
as  early  as  April  1862.  By  August  it  was  in  type  and 
corrected  by  Lord  Stanley,  ^vho  "  pledged  himself  to  cany 
it  through  the  Commission  next  month."  ^  But  Dr.  Farr's 
section  was  not  so  lai  advanced,  and  there  were  other  delays 
at  which  Miss  Nightingale  chafed  not  a  Uttle.  In  May  i8()3 
the  last  stage  was  reached.  "  I  have  done  and  shall  do  all 
in  my  power,"  Lord  Stanley  wrote  to  her  (July  10),  "  to 
make  it  public  that  to  Dr.  Sutherland  and  you  we  mainly 
owe  it  that  the  Report  has  assumed  iis  present  sha]^c." 
Among  her  papers  is  a  collection  of  proofs  of  the  Report 
in  various  stages  ;  some  corrected  by  Dr.  Farr  and  Dr. 
Sutherland,  others  corrected  and  re-corrected  by  her.  The 
descriptive  portion  of  the  Report  is  in  substance  a  repetition 
of  her  "  Observations/'  in  the  colder  language  which  is  held 
>  Letter  to  Sir  J.  McNeill,  Aug.  8,  1862. 
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to  add  weight  and  dignity  to  such  documents  ;  though  here 
and  there  Miss  Nightingale's  touch  may  be  felt.  The 
magnitude  of  the  evils  which  needed  to  be  remedied  is  put 
in  an  arresting  way.  "  Besides  deaths  from  natural  causes 
[9  per  1000],  60  head  per  1000  of  our  troops  perish  annually 
in  India.  It  is  at  that  expense  that  we  have  held  dominion 
there  for  a  centurv  ;  a  company  out  of  ever^^  regiment  has 
been  sacrificed  evt  i  \  twenty  months.  These  companies  fade 
away  in  the  prime  oi  life  ;  leave  few  children  ;  and  have 
to  he  replaced,  at  great  cost,  by  successive  shiploads  of 
li  (  riiits.  '  The  cost  of  preventable  sickness  in  the  Indian 
army  was  calculated  at  £388,000  a  year.  The  list  of  Recom- 
mendations with  which  the  Report  concludes  may  be 
described  as  a  Sanitary  Charter  for  the  Army  in  India — 
a  Charter  which  during  many  successive  years  was  gradually 
put  into  force. 

Last  of  all  came  what  Miss  Nightingale  considered 
the  most  vital  point  of  all — namely,  the  suggestion  of 
practical  machinery  by  which,  if  the  Government  adopted 
it,  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  might  be  carried 
out.  At  this  crucial  point,  she  had  a  very  stiff  fight.  The 
machinery,  as  she  had  devised  it,  was  to  be  twofold.  First, 
there  were  to  be  Sanitary  Commissions  appointed  for  each 
Presidency  in  India.  On  this  point,  all  the  Commissioners 
seem  to  have  been  agreed ;  but  it  was  different  with  Miss 
Nightingale's  second  point.  The  reports  which  she  had 
read  and  marked  from  the  Indian  stations  filled  her  with 
a  fear  that  if  the  whole  of  the  initiative  were  left  to  India 
the  work  would  in  some  cases  be  negligently  or  unintelligently 
done.  There  had  not  yet  been  in  that  country  the  same 
education  of  public  opinion  amongst  the  governing  class 
in  the  science  of  sanitation  that  had  been  in  progress  in 
England.  She  deemed  it  essential  that  the  machinery 
recommended  by  the  Commission  should  in  one  way  or 
another  include  provision  to  secure  for  India  the  experience 
already  obtained  in  dealing  with  all  kinds  of  sanitary 
questions  in  England.  She  had  formulated  her  own  plans 
to  this  end  at  an  early  stage  of  the  Commission.  What 
she  first  suggested  was  a  Sanitary  Department  at  the  India 
Oliice,  and  this,  as  sve  sliall  iieai  ui  a  later  chapter  (p.  153), 
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was  ultimately  established.  It  had  been  well  if  the  sugges- 
tion had  been  accepted  from  the  beginning,  for  the  com- 
promise which  was  substituted  led  to  some  confused  friction 
between  the  War  Office  and  the  India  Oflice.  As  the  second- 
best  plan,  Miss  Nigiitmgide  ^v;l!lted  the  standing  Sani- 
tary Committee  at  the  War  Ofiice,^  reinforced  by  one  or 
two  representatives  of  India,  to  be  invested  with  authority 
over  Indian  sanitation,  and  she  wanted,  secondly,  a  Sani- 
tary Code  to  be  issued  for  India  by  the  Home  Govern- 
ment. She  had  named  the  two  Indian  officials,  and  had 
urged  the  addition  of  Mr.  Rawlinson,  at  that  time  the 
leading  sanitary  engineer  in  England.'  But  on  all 
this  there  was  some  difference  of  ofunion.  She  was 
kept  informed  from  day  to  day  of  the  currents  of  thought 
among  the  Commissioners,  and  of  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussions. The  letters,  minutes,  memoranda  in  which  she 
urged  her  views  are  many.  She  had  first  to  persuade 
Lord  Stanley,  and  this  in  personal  interviews  she  succeeded 
in  doing.  She  begged  him  to  open  the  subject  to  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  the  Secretary  for  India,  who  did  not  take  the  sugges- 
tion amiss.  There  were  still,  however,  some  contrary 
opinions,  but  ultimately  her  policy  prevailed.  "  I  cannot 
help  telling  you,  in  the  joy  of  my  heart,"  she  wrote  to 
Harriet  Martineau  (May  19),  "  that  the  final  meeting  of  the 
Indian  Sanitary  Commission  was  held  to-day — that  the 
Report  was  signed — and  that  after  a  very  tough  battle, 
lasting  three  days,  to  convkce  these  people  that  a  Report 
was  not  self-executive,  our  Working  Commission  was  carried, 
not  quite  in  the  original  form  proposed,  but  in  what  may 
prove  a  better  working  form  because  grafted  on  what 
exists.  This  is  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  for  India  in  sanitary 
things,  not  only  as  regards  uui  Army,  but  as  regards  the 
native  population."  But  Miss  Nightingale  was  never 
content  to  let  the  light  steal  in  gradually  ;  she  wanted  to 
secure  for  the  Report  of  the  Commission  the  fullest  possible 
glare  of  publicity. 

1  The  Barrack  and  Hospital  Commission,  re-named  the  Army  Sanitary 
Committee  in  1865 ;  Me  p.  65. 

•  Her  nominations  were,  in  the  end.  all  approve*!.  The  Indian  repre- 
sentatives were  Sir  Proby  Cautley  and  Sir  James  Kanald  Martin. 

VOL.  II  D 
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Her  first  concern  was  to  get  early  notices  of  the  Report 
in  the  newspapers.  The  daring,  the  celerity,  the  energy  of 
her  moves  might  excite  the  admiration  even  of  the  greatest 
experts  in  this  sort  of  our  own  day.  The  gist  of  the  Report, 
so  far  as  its  statement  of  the  facts  was  concerned,  was 
contained  in  her  own  "  Observations  "  ;  and,  as  explained 
above,  she  had  already  circulated  these  both  in  India  and 
at  home.  Having  thus,  as  it  were,  salted  the  ground,  she 
prepared  for  the  official  publication.  As  one  of  the  principal 
authors  of  the  Report,  she  was  obviously  entitled  to  some 
copies.  She  obtained  a  note  from  Lord  Stanley,  the  Chair- 
man, to  that  effect.  The  Queen's  printer,  Mr.  Spottis- 
woode,  was  her  very  good  friend,  having  been  associated 
with  her  in  more  than  one  philanthropic  enterprise,  and, 
after  seeing  Lord  Stanley's  note,  he  promised  to  use  every 
expedition  and  to  let  Miss  Nightingale  have  some  of  the 
very  earhest  copies.  She  sent  them  ofi  immediately ;  to 
various  influential  friends  (Sir  John  Lawrence  among  the 
number),  but  principally  to  writers  for  the  press ;  and  w  ith 
regard  to  these  latter,  there  was  no  reason  why  she  should 
tell  each  recipient  of  the  special  early  copy  that  he  was  not 
the  only  individual  so  f avcrared.  A  Blue-book  of  2028  pages 
is  not  mastered  in  a  minute,  and  people  wondered  how  so 
many  of  the  newspapers  and  magazines  were  able  to  notice 
the  Report  so  fully  on  the  instant.  "  Mr.  Baker  [the  Clerk 
to  the  Commission}  has  regained  his  equanimity,"  wrote  the 
printer  (July  23) ;  "  but  for  three  days  he  could  not  recover 
the  shodc  of  your  rapid  action."  Miss  Nightingale's  celerity 
may  well  have  seemed  indecent  to  the  leisurely  official  mind ; 
for  six  months  were  allowed  to  pass  before  the  Government 
of  India  was  officially  provided  with  copies  of  the  Report  I 
This  delay  may  seem  incredible  to  those  not  well  versed 
in  such  aiSairs,  but  it  is  recorded  in  a  Government  Dispatch,^ 
and  an  investigation  made  by  Miss  Nightingale  into  another 
delay  of  a  like  kind  may  perhaps  afford  an  explanation.* 

^  "  On  the  5th  February  1864,  the  Government  oi  India  inionned  the 
Secretary  of  State  that,  in  consequence  of  the  non-^arrival  of  the  Report 

of  tiie  Royal  Commission,  it  had  not  beeo  possible  to  carry  out  the  measures 
indicated  in  the  despatch  of  the  i5t?i  Atigust.  but  that  having  jtist  received 
a  lew  copies,  &c.,  &c.  "  {Memorandum  on  Measures  adopted  for  Sanitary 
lmpfO0§mtnts  in  India  npio1h»  end  of  1867,  p.  2). 
*  See  below,  p.  49  m. 
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Meanwhile,  in  July  1863,  she  had,  for  some  days  previous  to 
the  issue  of  the  Report,  been  arranging  for  reviews  in 
newspapers  and  magazines,  in  Edinbmgh  and  Dublin  as 
well  as  in  London.  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg  was  especially  helpful ; 
he  contributed  notices  to  three  important  periodicals— the 
Economisi,  the  NaHondl  Review,  and  the  Spedaiar.  Miss 
Nightingale  was  diligent  also  in  coaching  Harriet  Martineau, 
writing  at  great  length  to  explain  the  points  on  which  public 
opinion  might  most  usefully  declare  itself.  Miss  Martineau 
wrote  on  the  Report  in  the  DaUy  News,  MacmiUan's  Magor 
zine,  and  Once  a  Week ;  and  on  her  own  part  she  had  a 
contribution  to  make  to  the  cause.  She  was  an  old  friend 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Elgin.  Should  she  write  to  them  ?  The 
indefotigable  Miss  Nightingale  at  once  sent  her  the  heads 
of  a  letter  on  the  subject  which  should  go  immediately  to 
the  Viceroy. 

Though  Miss  Nightingale  attached  impOTtance  to  notices 

in  the  press,  she  was  equally  eager  that  the  Report  itself 
should  attract  the  attention  of  influential  individuals  in  and 

out  of  Parliament.  And  here  at  the  outset  she  met  with  a 
severe  check  which,  however,  by  hn  energy  and  resource 
\v.is  turned  to  the  greater  advcintage  of  the  cause.  The 
Blue-books  were  of  enormous  bulk,  and  a  smaller  edition 
had  been  prepared,  apparently  by  the  Clerk.  Owing  to 
what  was  ofFicially  described  as  "  a  mistake,"  it  was  this 
smaller  edition  that  was  "  presented  to  both  Houses  of 
ParUament  by  command."  It  alone  was  placed  on  sale 
to  the  public  ;  the  1000  copies  of  the  complete  work  (of 
which  the  printer  had  been  ordered  to  break  up  the  type) 
were  reserved  for  the  press  and  for  official  purposes.  They 
could  be  obtained  (on  application)  by  members  of  Parliament, 
but  were  not  accessible  to  the  public.  The  smaller  edition, 
which  the  officials  designed  for  public  use,  did  not  contain 
Miss  Nightingale's  "  Observations  '*  (though  these  were 
referred  to  in  the  Report)  and  did  not  contain  the  evidence 
from  the  Indian  Stations.  It  gave  instead  a  "  precis  of 
evidence  "  made  by  the  Clerk.  This,  as  Miss  Nightingale 
thought,  was  badly  done,  and,  moreover,  referred  in  the 
margin  to  ]>assages  which  again  were  not  accessible  to  the 
public.   Miss  Nightingale  was  naturally  and  justly  indignant 
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at  a  proceeding  which  thus  left  the  lecommendations  of  the 
Commission  unsupported,  so  far  as  the  public  were  concerned, 
by  the  essential  facts.  She  set  herself  with  characteristic 
energy  to  rectify  the  official  "  mistake/'  or,  as  she  suspected, 
to  circumvent  the  design .  If  indeed  there  were  any  intention 
to  withhold  from  the  pubUc  eye  the  full  extent  of  the  terrible 
state  of  things  in  India,  the  authors  of  the  design  had 
counted  without  the  fonnidable  Lady-in-Chief.  As  for 
the  partial  suppression  of  her  own  "Observations/'  that 
was  easily  rectified.  Dr.  Sutherland  and  Dr.  Farr,  incensed 
at  the  treatment  whidi  she  had  received,  promptly 
made  arrangements  with  a  publisher  for  the  separate  issue 
of  her  "  Observations."  >  This  little  "  red  book  "  had  a 
large  sale,  and  was  widely  reviewed  in  the  press.  Thereby 
the  subject  received  a  second  series  of  notices.  "  It  is  not 
a  book/'  said  one  of  the  reviewers,  "  but  a  great  action." 
But  Miss  Nightingale  herself  was  more  concerned  with  the 
wide  circulation  of  the  Blue-books  themselves.  First,  she 
wrote  round  to  every  member  of  Parliament  whom  she 
knew,  informing  them  of  the  facts  and  begging  them  to 
apply  for  the  unmutilated  edition.  One  of  the  answers 
she  received  was  from  Lord  Shaftesbury  (Aug.  22)  :  "I 
will  immediately  apply  for  the  copy  of  evidence  you  mention, 
but  ought  we  not  to  insist  when  Parliament  meets  that  it  be 
fully  circulated  like  any  other  document  ?  Sir  C.  Wood 
may  have  made  a  '  mistake/  but  a  far  greater  mistake 
would  be  to  bury  this  important  matter  in  the  '  tomb  of  all 
the  Capulets/  .  .  .  You  have  achieved  very  grand  tilings ; 
and  vou  must  thank  God  that  He  has  railed  you  to  such  a 
work,  and  has  so  blessed  it.  I  have  mucli  to  talk  to  you 
about."  *  Secondly,  she  extracted  a  promise  that  inquirers 
at  Hansard's  office  should  be  informed  that  copies  of  the 
unmutilated  edition  could  be  obtained  by  the  public  on 
application  at  the  Burial  Board  Ofhce.^  She  took  very  good 
care  that  they  should  not  be  buried  there.  She  prom]Dted 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  persons  among  her  acquaintances 

*  Bibliography  A,  No.  34. 

*  Miss  Nightingale's  letter  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  printed  in  his  Lift, 
p.  581. 

*  This  WM  not  derignedly  a  practical  joice.  The  Qerk  to  tJie  Com* 
minion  hdd  a  post  in  the  BMxd. 
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to  apply,  and  there  was  a  run  on  the  book.  Next»  and 
chiefly,  she  was  anxious  that  the  essential  parts  of  the 
Report  should  come  under  the  notice  of  every  officer  and 
every  official  in  India  who  was  in  any  degree  responsible 
for  the  health  of  the  army  and  who  might  be  brought  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  to  further  the  cause  of  sanitary 
reform.  The  way  in  which  she  achieved  her  purpose  was 
characteristic.  Miss  Nightingale  had  a  personal  grievance 
in  this  matter  ;  and  she  used  it,  as  on  a  previous  occasion 
she  had  used  her  personal  prestige,  to  gain  a  public  end. 
To  an  intimate  friend  in  the  War  Office,  she  was  dowinight : 
"  Done  in  some  way  or  other,  I  am  determined  it  shall  be." 
But  to  the  great  men  above  him,  she  was  suave — insidiously 
and  dangerously  suave.  She  entirelv  agreed  that  it  would 
be  expensive  to  reprint,  and  absurd  to  circulate  widely,  two 
enormous  Blue-books  of  2028  pages.  Nobody  would  read 
them.  But  on  the  other  hand  was  it  not  a  little  unfair  to 
'  her  to  circulate  an  abridged  edition,  from  which  was  ex- 
cluded all  the  material  upon  which,  at  the  request  of  the 
Commission,  she  had  spent  years  of  labour  ?  But  what 
was  to  be  done  ?  She  knew  how  busy  all  Government 
officials  were  ;  but  she  would  willingly  undertake  the  task 
of  putting  together  an  amended  edition  of  the  smaller  issue. 
Would  the  Treasury  object  to  the  cost  ?  If  so,  she  would 
bear  it.  In  one  way  and  another,  she  said,  she  had  spent  £700 
in  connection  with  the  former  Report  on  the  British  Army ; 
the  cost  of  similar  work  in  connection  with  India  would  be 
less,  and  she  would  gladly  defray  it.  Lord  de  Grey  author- 
ized her  to  proceed  on  August  26,  and  for  the  next  three 
months  she  was  busy  in  preparing  the  Report  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  to  be  circulated  among  miUtary  and  medical 
officers.^  But  she  was  not  quite  satisfied  yet.  She  had 
provided  means  for  bringing  her  horses  to  water»  but  who 
was  to  make  them  drink  ?  Her  amended  report  was  to  be 
circulated  amongst  the  Army  in  India,  but  would  it  be  read  ? 
She  was  afraid  not,  unless  the  Secretary  of  State  specially 
commended  it  to  the  attention  of  his  subordinates.  Did 
the  War  Office  shrink  from  taking  initiative  in  a  matter 
which  also  concerned  the  India  Office  ?   "  But  surely  Sir 

*  See  Bibliography  A,  No.  33  (3}. 
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Charles  Wood  will  be  very  grateful  to  you  for  remedying 
his  mistake."  The  Minister  assented,  and  a  preface  was 
added  to  Miss  Nightingale's  edition  of  the  Report,  in  which 
the  Secretary  for  War  explained  that  it  was  circulated 
"  with  a  view  of  affording  infonnation  on  the  subject  to 
Commanding,  Engineering,  and  Medical  0£Bcers."  Of 
course  there  were  official  delays,  and  this  edition  of  the 
Report  was  not  issued  till  August  1864,  but  it  gave  Miss 
Nightingale  opportunity  of  organizing  yet  another  press 
crusade.  Through  Sidney  Herbert's  friend.  Count  Strze- 
lecki,  who  was  also  a  friend  of  Delane,  she  was  able  to 
secure  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Times  on  the  sanitary  needs 
of  India.^  The  Count  was  very  proud  of  what  he  had  been 
able  to  do  for  her.  None  of  Miss  Nightingale's  official  works 
obtained  a  wider  circulation  than  the  "  Observations  " ; 
nor,  I  suppose,  did  any  Blue-book  on  such  a  subject  ever 
attain  a  greater  amount  of  publicity. 

VI 

But  all  this  was  only  a  preliminary.  Public  attention 
had  been  aroused,  and  every  one  said  vaguely  that  sonietliini; 
must  be  done.  It  remained  for  Government  to  do  it.  The 
steps  which  Miss  Nightingale  took  to  this  end,  the  obstacles 
which  she  encountered,  the  measnre  of  success  which  she 
attained,  \m11  be  described  in  the  next  cliaptcr. 

The  work,  which  has  been  described  in  foregoing 
papfcs  and  which  Miss  Nighthigale  continued  during  the 
loilowini.'  year,  was  very  heavy,  and  it  was  all  done  under 
grievous  phvsical  disability.  In  1857-58,  when  she  was 
doing  like  work  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Home  Army,  thnneh  she  was  in  very  dehcate  health, 
she  had  yet  been  able  to  move  about.  When  Sidney  Herbert 
could  not  come  to  see  her,  she  could  go  to  see  him.  But 
now  in  1863,  when  work  for  the  Commission  on  the  Indian 
Army  w.s  at  its  height,  she  was  bedridden.  \Micn  she 
invited  a  nursing  friend  to  her  house,  the  formula  was  "  Will 
you  come  and  spend  Saturday  to  Monday  in  bed  with  me  ?  " 

^  A  leading  article  appeared  on  August  23,  introdticiiig  a  seriea  ci 
"  special  arttdes  "  which  began  on  the  follQwing  day. 
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She  could  only  receive  her  visitors,  if  at  all,  in  her  own  room, 
and  all  her  writing  was  done  in  bed.  She  was  sustained 
through  these  disabilities  partly,  it  may  be,  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  power  and  by  satisfaction  in  its'  exercise,  but 
principally  by  passionate  devotion  to  her  cause.  And 
there  was  another  feeling  which  gave  her  strength,  as 
appears  from  many  a  passage  in  her  private  letters.  She 
was  carrying  out,  as  best  she  could  alone,  the  "  joint  work  " 
which  had  been  left  "unfinished"  at  Sidney  Herbert's 
death.  "  There  is  no  feeling  more  sustaining,"  Sir  John 
McNeiU  had  said  to  her,  when  Arthur  Clough  was  also  taken 
from  her,  "  than  that  of  being  alone."  So,  in  some  sort, 
I  think,  she  found  it.  And  sometimes,  as  to  one  who  stretdies 
out  his  hands  in  yearning  for  the  further  shore,  there  seemed 
to  come  to  her  voices  of  encouragement.  **  I  heard  the 
other  day,"  she  said  in  1863,  "  of  two  Englishmen  who  were 
nearly  lost  by  being  caught  by  the  tide  on  the  coast  of 
France,  and  a  little  French  fisher-giii  lan  ull  along  the  wet 
sands  to  show  tiiem  the  only  rock,  half  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
which  the  tide  did  not  cover,  whcii;  oi  cuarse  she  was  obliged 
to  stay  with  them.  It  got  quite  dark,  the  water  rose  above 
their  knees,  but  presently  they  heard  a  sound,  faint  and  far 
off,  and  the  little  girl  said,  '  They  think  the  tide  is  turning, 
they  are  shouting  to  cheer  us  !  '  I  often  think  I  hear  those 
on  the  fax-oU  shore  who  are  shouting  to  cheer  me." 
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CHAPTER  III 

SETTING  REFORMERS  TO  WORK 
(1865-1865) 

T  am  more  hopeful  than  you  appear  to  be  in  regard  to  the  good  likely 
to  be  eiiected  by  the  Report  Although  our  Indian  admintstxation  has 
great  difficulties  to  contend  witli  owing  to  tiie  nature  ci  tbe  coimtry  and 
the  people,  it  is  both  honest  and  able  ;  and  I  never  knew  a  public  measore, 
the  advantage  of  which  was  generally  admitted,  which  ultimately  was  not 
properly  taken  in  hand. — Sir  Cuarus  Xrsvslyan  {LetUr  to  Florence 
NtgkHmgttU,  Aug.  24, 1862). 

In  the  last  cli;q»icr  we  tra.ccd  Miss  Nightingale's  hand 
lliroLighout  the  t.imous  Report  of  the  Indian  Sanitary  Com- 
mission. We  saw  iiow  she  worked  for  the  inclusion,  in  the 
Commissioners*  recommendations,  of  machinery  for  getting 
the  other  recommendations  adopted  ;  we  saw,  too,  how 
cleverly  she  manceuvred  to  obtain  wide  publicity  and  dis- 
cussion lor  the  whole  subject.  But  this  was  nui  enough  for 
her.  She  had  created  a  favourable  atmosphere  ;  she  had 
provided  suitable  machinery  ;  it  remained  to  set  the  wheels 
going  round.  "  Reports  are  not  sell-executive "  :  she 
applied  her  words  in  this  fresh  direction  ;  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Home  Commission  five  years  before,  so  now  slie  gave 
not  a  moment's  rest  to  herself  or  to  anybody  else  whom  she 
could  influence  until  reforms,  recommended  by  the  Report, 
were  set  on  foot. 

Miss  Nightingale  was  as  eager,  in  as  great  a  hurry  to 
begin,  as  determined  to  have  her  way,  as  before  ;  but  the 
diihculties  were  now  greater.  In  the  case  of  the  Home  Army, 
only  one  department  (though  that,  to  be  sure,  was  a  dual 
one)  was  concerned ;  in  the  case  of  Sanitary  measures 
for  the  Army  in  India,  there  were  the  India  Ofhce  and  the 
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Government  of  India  to  be  considered  as  well  as  the  War 
Office.  And  everybody,  who  knows  anything  about  public 
aff atis»  knows  what  it  means  to  the  cause  of  prompt  efficiency 
if  departments  begin  wrangling  with  each  other.  And  then 
Miss  Nightingale  had  no  longer  her  "  dear  master."  Lord 
Stanley,  the  Chairman  of  the  Indian  Conmxission,  was 
friendly,  and  sincerely  desirous  to  see  things  done ;  but  he 
was  not  an  enthusiast.  His  temperament  was  cool;  his 
judgment,  critical.  But,  as  I  have  already  said,  he  had  a 
great  belief  in  Miss  Nightingale,  and  though  she  did  not 
ahvays  find  him  an  easy  man  to  drive,  she  did  it.  The 
moment  the  Report  was  signed  she  was  up  and  at  him.  He 
must  do  as  Sidney  Herbert  did  ;  that  is,  go  at  once  to 
Ministers  and  insist  on  iniiacdiatc  steps  being  taken  to  put 
the  recommendations  of  the  Report  into  operation.  Other- 
wise, all  their  hilMuir  nuglit  dissolve  in  air.  Lord  Stanley 
proposed  to  wait  and  see  : — 

{Lord  SioHley  to  Miss  NighHngale.)  July  10, 1863.  ...  Do 
not  fear  that  Lord  Herbert's  work  will  be  left  unfinished :  sanitary 
ideas  have  taken  root  in  the  public  mind,  and  th^  cannot  be 

treated  as  \'isionary.    The  test  of  experience  is  conclusive. 

The  ground  that  has  been  gained  cannot  be  lost  again.  

July  12.  .  .  .  The  first  step  is  to  ask  what  the  War  and  India 
departments  will  do.  If  on  consideration  they  consent  to  the 
appointment  of  the  conumssions  recomnicnded  with  or  without 
modification  of  our  plan,  the  thing  is  fairly  started.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  they  will  be  found  wilhng.  But  we  must  give 
them  time  to  read  the  report.  If  they  object  to  do  anything, 
other  methods  may  be  tried.  We  have  friends  in  the  Indian 
Coimcil,  and  Lord  de  Grey  is  a  Sanitarist.  I  quite  agree  in  what 
you  say  as  to  its  being  a  duty  to  help  the  ministry  of  the  day 
in  working  out  their  plans.  Practically  I  have  acted  on  this 
rule.  Few  matters  pass  in  the  India  Office  that  do  not  come 
before  me.  But  such  help  cannot  be  offered  by  an  outsider — ^it 
must  be  asked  those  who  are  responsible.  If  Sir  C.  Wood 
desires  assistance  in  giving  effect  to  the  sanitary  projects,  I  will 
not  refuse  it.  There  is  ample  time  to  consider  all  this. 

So  Lord  Stanley  was  waiting  to  be  asked.  Then  it 
became  Miss  Nightingale's  business  to  contrive  that  he 
should  be  asked.  She  saw  Lord  de  Grey,  begged  him  to  ga 
forthwith  to  the  India  Office,  and  to  suggest  to  Sir  Charles 
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Wood  that  he  shoiild  talk  matters  over  with  Lord  Stanley. 
The  thing  was  done : — 

[Lofd  .Stanley  to  Miss  N ighliiigale.)  July  24.  I  have  had 
several  conversations  with  Sir  C.  Wood,  and  from  the  language 
he  now  holds,  I  consider  it  settled  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners W01  be  acted  upon — the  W.O.  Commission  heing 
enlaiged  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  Indian  questions.  I 
have  also  arranged  with  him  for  the  settlement  of  all  personal 
claims  arising  out  of  our  enquiry.^  I  hope,  therefore,  that  we 
may  look  on  our  work  as  done  for  the  present.  It  is  probable 
that  difficulties  will  arise  out  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  the 
Indian  and  hoine  authorities  :  but  these  we  must  be  prepared 
for,  and  deal  with  as  they  come  up.   So  far,  all  has  gone  well. 

The  Duke  ut  Newcastle  wrote  to  her  to  like  effect  (Aug. 
31)  :  "  i  iie  Koport  on  the  Indian  Army  is  attracting  much 
attention,  and  1  have  no  doubt  it  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good, 
tho*  there  is  supposed  to  be  still  a  very  strong  obstructive 
power  in  the  India  Office."  For  a  time,  it  seemed  as  if 
official  measures  would  be  taken  with  reasonable  celerity. 
Two  members,  to  represent  India,  were  added  to  the  Barrack 
and  Hospital  Improvement  Comnussion.  The  Secretary  for 
India  sent  a  dispatch  (Aug,  15)  sufjgestiriE'  the  formation 
of  Sanitary  Commissions  as  recommended  in  the  Report. 
Miss  Nightingale  was  asked  to  draft  a  code  of  suggestions 
which  might  be  sent  out  to  India.  But  soon  there  was  a 
hitch.  The  military  element  in  the  India  Olticc  quarrelled 
with  the  Report,  and  it  was  mtimated  that  there  might  be 
similar  criticism  from  the  military  element  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  The  accuracy  of  Dr.  Farr's  statistics  was 
to  be  impugned  ;  and  it  was  to  be  objected  that  Miss  Night- 
ingale's "  Observations  "  did  not  in  all  cases  reflect  the 
present  state  of  the  Indian  stations.  As  if  reports,  which 
had  taken  and  must  have  taken  months  and  months  to 
collect,  could  possibly  have  been  brought  up  to  the  last 
moment !  And  as  if  the  mere  fact  that  such  reports  had 
been  called  for  was  not  likely  to  lead  to  some  hnprovemcnt ! 
These  things  need  not  detain  us.  They  were*  as  Miss  Night- 

^  Mr.  Herbert  had  promised,  but  apparently  ouiy  by  word  01  mouth, 
tiiat  tiie  services  rmdoed  by  Dr.  Fair  and  Dr.  SoUieriand  to  fhe  Com- 
misiioik  aboold  be  paid.  WssNigbtiiigalewasabletooofifinntiiepfoiiiiae. 
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ingale  put  it,  "  the  Crimea  over  again,"  "  these  and  those  " 
protesting  that  things  were  not  so  bad  as  they  had  been 
painted,  and  that  in  any  case  it  was  not  A  who  was  to  blame, 
but  B.  But  meanwhile  everjrthing  was  hung  up.  Lord 
Stanley^  the  Chairman  of  the  Conrniisston,  whose  Report 
was  impugned,  was  in  the  country.  Wss  Ni^tingale 
"  urged  and  baited  him  "  (so  she  described  it)  to  come  up 
to  London  and  return  to  the  charge.  He  came  in  November, 
and  had  an  interview  with  her  before  seeing  Sir  Charles 
Wood. 

II 

And  now  an  event  occurred  which  was  followed  by  re- 
sults of  consequence  to  her  cause.  Lord  Elgin,  the  Viceroy, 
while  travelling  in  the  Himalayas,  was  stricken  down  by 
a  heart  complauit  froin  wiiicli  he  was  not  expected  to  re- 
cover. The  question  of  a  successor  became  urgent.  The 
minds  of  mdiiy  turned  to  Sir  John  Lawrence,  but,  with  one 
exception,  no  Indian  civilian  since  Warren  Hastings  had 
permanently  held  the  office  of  Viceroy.  Miss  Nightingale 
had  unbounded  admiration  for  him.  The  soldier's  heart  in 
her  loved  his  heroic  deeds.  "  What  would  Homer  have 
been,"  she  once  said,  "  if  he  had  had  such  heroes  as  the 
Lawrences  to  sing  ?  "  ^  Personal  intercourse  had  filled 
her  with  closer  admiration  for  what  Lord  Stanley  called 
*'  a  certain  heroic  simplicity  "  in  the  man,  for  his  unaffected 
piety,  his  rugged  honesty,  his  deep  sympathy  with  human 
suffering.  In  later  years  a  photograph  of  Watts's  portrait 
nf  Lawrence  always  hung  in  Miss  Nightingale's  room.  At 
the  moment  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  she  regarded 
him  as  the  indispensable  man  for  India,  not  more  on  account 
of  the  threatening  border  war  on  the  north-west  frontier 
(the  consideration  which  doubtless  most  moved  Lord 
Palmerston),  than  on  account  of  his  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  sanitary'  reform.  An  opportunity  came  for  putting 
in  her  word.  Sir  Charles  Wood  consulted  his  predecessor 
at  the  India  Office,  and  Lord  Stanley  in  turn  talked  matters 
over  with  Miss  Nightingale.  She  urged  him  with  fervent 
eagerness  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  promote  the 

*  Letter  to  Harriet  Martineao  (Feb.  a.  1865). 
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appointment  of  Sir  John  Lawrence.  Lord  Elgin  died  on 
November  20.  Lawrence  was  appointed  on  November  30, 
and  was  to  start  for  India  immediately : — 

{Lord  Stanley  to  Miss  Nightingale.)  Dec.  i.  I  saw  Sir  C. 
Wood  yesterday.  The  sanitar}'  qtiestion  was  gone  into,  tho' 
not  so  fuiiy  as  I  couid  have  wished.  Sir  J.  Lawrence's  appoint- 
ment h  a  great  step  gained.  He  knows  what  is  wanted,  and  has 
no  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  existing  militaiy  administration. 
I  shall  see  him  to-night  and  shall  probably  be  able  to  have  some 
talk  with  him  on  the  snbject.  But  why  should  not  he  see  you  ? 
The  plans  are  in  the  main  yours  ;  no  one  can  explain  them  better  : 
you  have  been  in  frequent  correspondence  with  him.  I  believe 
there  will  now  be  but  little  difficulty  in  India.  .  .  .  Let  me 
repeat — you  must  manage  to  see  Sir  John  Lawrence.  He  does 
not  go  till  the  loth.  Your  position  in  respect  of  this  whole 
subject  is  so  peculiar  that  advice  from  you  will  come  with  greater 
weight  than  from  anyone  else. 

/Miss  Nightingale  was  among  the  first  to  offer  con- 
gratulations to  the  new  Viceroy ;  the  terms  in  which  she 
addressed  him  expressed  what  she  sincerely  and  intensdy 
believed : — 

{Miss  Nightingale  to  Sir  John  Lawrence.)  Amonf  tho  mn]fi- 
tude  of  affairs  and  congratulations  which  will  be  pouring  m  upon 
you,  there  is  no  more  fervent  joy,  there  are  no  stronger  good 
wishes,  than  those  of  one  of  the  humblest  of  your  servants. 
For  there  is  no  greater  position  for  usefulness  under  heaven  than 
that  of  the  government  of  the  vast  Empire  you  saved  for  us. 
And  you  are  the  only  man  to  fill  it.  So  thought  a  statesman 
with  whom  I  worked  not  daily,  but  hourly,  for  five  years,  Sidney 
Herbert — when  the  last  appointment  was  made.  In  the  midst 
of  your  pressure  pray  think  of  us,  and  of  our  sanitary  things 
on  which  such  miUions  oi  lives  and  health  depend.^ 

Pruiiipted  by  Lord  Stanley,  Miss  Nightingale  asked  the 
new  Viceroy  to  call.  He  was  the  first  of  a  succession  of  high 
Indian  ofhcials  who  made  a  point  of  coming  to  Miss  Nightin- 
gale before  leaving  for  their  posts.  The  interview  took 
place  on  December  4.  Miss  Nightingale  never  forgot  cither 
the  interview  itself  or  Lord  Stanley's  kindly  anxiety  that 

^  From  fbe  Lift  of  Lofd  Lammwe,  by  R.  Bosworth  Smith,  1885,  vot  ii. 
p.  ajS. 
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it  should  take  place.  Thirty  years  later  (Feb.  17,  1893),  in 
sending  Aitchison  s  Memoir  of  Lord  Lawrence  to  Sir  Harry 
Verney,  she  wTote  :  "  How  many  touches — ^hort  but  sweet 
— I  could  add  to  the  book !  The  real  tale  of  Sir  J.  Law- 
rence's appointment  as  Viceroy  will  never  be  told.  During 
the  only  ten  days  left  to  Lawrence  before  he  started,  he  came 
to  see  me.  How  kind  it  was  of  Lord  Stanley.  He  came 
Hke  a  footman  to  my  door,  and,  without  giving  his  name, 
sent  up  to  ask  whether  Sir  John  Lawrence  was  coming. 
The  interview  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten." 

Sir  John  LawTence  discussed  the  sanitary  question 
with  Miss  Nightingale  in  all  its  bearings,  and  they 
exchanged  views  further  by  correspondence  before  he  left 
London : — 

(Miss  Nightingale  to  Dr,  Fan,)  Dec,  xo.  I  have  had  the 
great  joy  of  bdng  m  constant  commimication  with  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  and  of  receiving  his  commands  to  do  what  I  had 
almost  lost  the  hope  of  being  allowed  to  do — viz,  of  sending  out 

full  statements  and  schemes  of  what  we  want  the  Presidency 
Commissions  to  do.  I  should  be  glad  to  submit  to  you  copies 
of  papers  of  mine  which  lie  desired  me  to  write  and  which  he 
took  out  with  him,  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Presidency 
Commissions,  if  you  care  to  see  them.  They  are,  of  course, 
confidential.  I  have  also  seen  Lord  Stanley  more  than  once 
during  these  busy  days.  And  with  Sir  John  Lawrence's  com- 
mand, we  feel  ourselves  empowered  to  begin  the  Home  Com- 
mission.^ and  to  further  our  plans  upon  it.  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
so  far  from  considering  our  Report  exaggerated,  considers  it 
under  the  mark. 

Thus  was  preparation  made  for  putting  the  Report  into 
execution  in  India.  During  Lawrence's  Viceroyalty,  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  was  governor  of  Bombay.  "Men  used  to 
say,"  he  told  Miss  Nightingale,  "  that  they  alwajrs  knew 
when  the  Viceroy  had  received  a  letter  from  Florence 
Nightingale  :  it  was  like  the  ringing  of  a  bell  to  call  for 
sanitary  progress." 

*  That  is  the  Barrack  and  Hospital  Improvrmrnt  Commission  (Army 
Sanitary  Committee),  reinforced  by  India  O&ce  representatives,  which 
was  to  issue  Sanitary  Suggesticms  for  tfa«  Govenunent  of  India. 
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in 

Within  a  month  of  his  arrival  in  India,  Sir  John  Lawrence 
had  set  the  Sanitary  Commissions  on  foot,  and  nothing  was 
wantmg  except  hints  and  instructions  from  home  : — 

(Str  /oAii  Lawrence  io  Miss  NighHngale.)  Caictttta,  Feb,  5 
[1864].  I  write  a  line  to  say  that  we  have  commenced  work 
by  estabUshing  our  Sanitary  Committees  for  Calcutta,  Madras, 
and  Bombay.  They  are  composed  of  five  members.  A  CiviUan 
is  at  their  head,  and  a  Medical  Officer  as  Sec^etar}^  I  hope  that 
you  will  expedite  the  traiismi^biun  tu  India  of  the  codes  and  ruJes 
and  plans  which  have  been  approved  of  for  home  and  the  colonies. 
We  shall  then  have  an  idea  in  a  practical  shape  of  the  main 
features  of  the  sanitary  system,  and  can  readily  adapt  it  to  the 
peculiar  csicomstances  of  the  country.  \^thottt  such  a  guide 
we  shall  often  be  perhaps  working  in  direct  opposition  to  your 
views.  Where  we  differ,  it  will  become  our  duty  to  set  forth  the 
grounds  for  so  doing,  in  sending  our  plans  and  reports  home. 
Pray  excuse  this  hurried  scrawl,  and  believe  me.  Sincerely  yours, 
John  Lawrence. 

It  was  not  Miss  Nightingale's  fault  that  this  plea  for 
expedition  was  necessary.    In  December  1863  Lord  de 

Grey  had  again  asked  her  to  draft  a  letter  to  the  India  Office, 
as  from  the  War  Office,  on  the  measures  recommended  by 
the  Royal  Commission,  and  she  had  done  it.  But  days, 
weeks,  months  passed,  and  nothing  happened.  In  January 
1864  her  **  Suggestions  in  regard  to  Sanitary  Works  re- 
quired for  the  Improvement  of  Indian  Stations,"  ^  written 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Governor-General,  were  ready, 
Dr.  Sutherland,  Dr.  Farr,  and  Mr.  Rawlinson  collaborating 
with  her.  Again  montiis  passed  and  nothing  happened. 
The  Barr n  k  and  Hospital  Improvement  Committee  had 
been  ofticiallv  informed  in  Decomber  of  the  appointment 
of  the  Indian  members,  and  rec|uested  to  report  on  any 
matters  which  might  be  referred  to  it  by  the  Secretar^^  for 
India  or  the  Secrpfnrv  for  War ;  but  as  yet  no  Indian 
reference  had  been  made.  Miss  Nightingale  chafed  sorely 
at  the  needless  delay.  The  Governor-General  wrote  to 
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her  again  and  again  pressing  for  the  Suggestions.  She 
had  done  her  part  long  ago  ;  the  War  Office  had  been  in 
possession  of  her  Draft  for  months.  She  tried  plain  pressure, 
and  pressure  barbed  with  sarcasm.  "  Poor  man  !  "  she 
wrote  in  forvvarrUng  to  the  War  Office  one  of  the  Governor- 
General's  letters  (March  10)  ;  "  he  really  expects  despatch. 
He  thinks  we  can  write  a  letter  in  three  months  !  He  must 
be  more  fit  for  a  Lunatic  Asylum  than  for  a  rio\'ernor- 
Generalship."  Or,  when  the  Government  had  been  h;i\  inc(  a 
close  division  in  the  House,*  she  tried  to  play  the  India 
Office  against  the  War  Office.  "  You  will  all  be  '  out  '  this 
session,"  she  wTote  to  the  War  Office  (March  7,  1864)  ; 
"  after  which  /  shall  be  able  to  get  what  I  like  from  Lord 
Stanley  [LO.],  but  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  what  you  like 
from  Gen.  Peel  [W.O.].  It  is  therefore  very  desirable  that 
this  letter  should  be  written  now  at  once  while  you  are  still 
'  in.'  "  It  turned  out  that  the  reason  of  the  delay  was  this  : 
the  War  Office  had  sent  a  preliminary  letter  to  the  India 
Office,  and  the  India  Office  resented  it.  Sir  Charles  Wood,  it 
was  explained  to  Miss  Nightingale,  had  "  snubbed  "  Lord 
de  Grey.  The  War  Office  was  sulking  in  its  tents  accordingly. 
The  India  Office,  on  its  part,  was  standing  on  its  dignity, 
and  was  not  going  to  place  itself  in  the  humiliating  position 
of  taking  action  proposed  to  it  by  the  War  Office.  And 
this  was  the  reason  why  Miss  Nightingale's  Suggestions,  for 
which  the  Governor-General  was  askh^,  were  still  pigeon- 
holed. As  for  minor  recommendations  in  the  Royal  Com- 
mission's Report,  it  was  quite  true  that  many  of  them 
could  be  carried  out  by  administrative  order,  and  some  of 
them  were ;  but  the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  others  was  that 
it  had  hitherto  passed  the  wit  of  man  to  discover  with  whom 
the  power,  or  the  responsibility,  of  making  the  order  lay. 
Well  may  Miss  Nightingale  have  written,  as  she  did  in  more 
than  one  letter  of  this  time  (Jan.  1864) :  "  No  impression  in 
all  my  life  was  ever '  borne  in  upon  me '  more  strongly  than 
this,  that  the  Ministers  have  never  considered  the  respective 
jurisdictions  of  the  W.O.  and  the  I.O.,  and  that  I.O.,  W.O., 
Horse  Guards  at  home,  Commander-in-Chief  in  India, 
Governor-General  in  India  are  as  Httle  defined  as  to  the 

1  On  Maxcb  x,  on  a  debate  on  the  Yeomanry,  the  majority  had  been  x. 
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respective  powers  and  duties  as  if  India  were  the  Sandwich 
Islands/' 

On  the  major  matter,  the  dispatch  of  sanitary  sugges- 
tions to  guide  tliL  Iiuluiri  authorities,  Miss  Nightingale  now 
resolved  that  tlie  delay  should  come  to  an  end.  She  had 
drafted  an  ultimatum  to  the  W^ar  Office,  threatening  an 
attack  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  Lord  Stanley,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Opposition,  appeared  on  the  scene, 
lie  had  forewarned  ^li^s  Nightingale,  as  we  have  heard, 
that  departmental  jealousies  would  cause  some  delay  ;  but 
seven  months  had  now  passed  since  the  Report  of  his  Com- 
mission had  been  issued,  and  he  S(^f^ms  to  have  thought  that 
this  was  time  enough  to  allow  for  the  two  offices  to  let  olt 
steam  between  themselves.  He  \\Tote  to  IVTiss  Nightmgale 
stiggesting  that  he  should  come  to  see  hw,  and  offering,  if 
she  approved,  to  put  pressure  either  upon  Lord  de  Grey  or 
upon  Sir  Chn^rles  Wood.  Miss  Nightingale  loyally  gave  her 
friends  at  the  War  Office  a  last  chance,  but  they  did  not  care 
to  take  it.  Lord  Stanley  saw  Sir  Charles  Wood  accordingly, 
promised  him  parliamentary  support  in  any  action  which 
he  might  take,  and  matters  were  at  last  arranged.  Miss 
Nightingale's  draft  "  Suggestions  "  were  submitted  to  the 
Barrack  and  Hospital  Improvement  Commission,  and  with 
sUght  alterations  were  adopted  by  that  body.  It  was  a 
War  Office  Commission,  but  the  dignity  of  the  India  Office 
was  consulted  by  the  statement  on  the  title-page  of  the  Blue- 
book,  that  the  Suggestions  had  been  prepared  by  the  said 
Commission  "  in  accordance  with  Letters  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  in  Coundl."  The  fact  was  that  they  were 
prepared  by  Bliss  Nightingale  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  Sir  John  Lawrence. 

When  once  the  **  Suggestions  "  had  been  passed  offici- 
ally, it  was  within  her  power,  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
laying  in  a  stock  of  early  copies,  to  prevent  a  moment's 
further  delay.  She  used  the  power ;  and  could  not  deny 
herself  a  few  genial  taunts  at  her  official  friends.  "  I  beg  to 
inform  yuu,"  she  wrote  to  Captain  Galton  at  the  War  Office 
(Aug.  "  that  by  the  first  mail  after  signature  I  sent  off 
by  H.M.'s  book-post,  at  an  enormous  expense  (I  have  a 
good  mind  to  charge  it  to  you  1),  to  Sir  John  Lawrence 
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direct  no  end  of  copies  of  Suggestions  (also  to  the  Presidency 
Commissions)  ;  and  that,  as  he  is  always  more  ready  to 
hear  than  you  are  to  pray  (you  sinners  !),  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  they  will  have  been  put  in  execution  iong 
before  the  India  Office  has  even  begun  to  send  them."  * 
She  was  not  far  wrong  ;  six  or  seven  weeks  elapsed  before 
the  official  copies  were  sent,^  and  meanwhile  Miss  Nightingale 
was  able  to  get  in  another  gibe.  She  Iicaid  from  Sir  John 
T.awrence  that  he  had  ordered  the  Suggestions  to  be  reprinted 
in  India.  **  Tt  might  be  as  well,"  she  wrote  to  the  War 
Office,  "  to  hurry  your  copies  for  the  India  Office,  who  will 
otherwise  receive  them  fiyrst  from  India." 

IV 

In  India  itself,  advance,  with  Sir  John  La\sTencc  at  the 
helm,  was  rapid,  ihe  President  and  the  Secretary  of  each 
Sanitary  Commission  were  required  to  devote  their  whole 
attention  to  the  work.  They  were  charged  to  '*  consider 
and  afford  advice  and  assistance  in  all  matters  relative  to 
the  health  of  the  Army,  and  to  supervise  the  gradual  intro- 
duction of  sanitary  improvements  in  Barracks,  Hospitals, 
and  Stations,  as  well  as  in  Towns  in  proximity  to  Military 
Stations."  Of  every  step  taken.  Miss  Nightmgale  was  kept 
informed.  Sir  John  wrote  to  her  frequently  to  report 
progress  ;  he  described  to  her  the  condition  of  all  the 
Stations  he  had  inspected  on  his  way  up  to  Simla  ;  he  applied 
to  her  for  inform  nti  on  on  special  points.  His  private 
secretary,  Dr.  Hatiiaway,  who  also  had  seen  Miss  NightioLsile 
before  he  left  England,  wrote  yet  more  fully  and  frequently. 

1  Xhis  was  no  idle  taunt.  The  Govermuent  o£  India  had  already  put 
in  foree  some  of  tiie  recammendationB  of  tbe  Royal  Commis^on  before 

it  had  officially  received  copies  of  the  Repwrt :  see  above,  p.  34  and  n, 

•  Miss  Nightingale  conducted  a  secret  inquiry,  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  detective-inspector,  into  the  causes  of  this  delay.  According 
to  **  information  received/*  the  first  canse  ms  that  the  final  printing 
order  was  delayed  while  communications  went  to  and  fro  between  tlie  War 
Oihce  and  the  India  Office  upon  the  number  of  copies  required.  Then  the 
supply  ultiiitatdy  ordered  by  the  latter  passed  leisurely  from  one  snb- 
dspaitment  to  another.  Finally,  the  stock  reposed  a  while  at  a  warehouse 
aat>ss  the  water,  until  there  were  sufficient  official  papers  to  fill  certain 
r^ulatioQ  cases  of  a  regulation  ^ze. 

VOL,  II  £ 
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The  President  of  the  Bengal  Coniniisbion  was  Mr.  Strachey.* 
He,  too,  had  made  Miss  Nightingale's  acquaintance,  and 
they  corresponded  at  great  length.  Dr.  J.  P.  Walker,  a 
surgeon  in  the  Indian  Army,  was  in  England  in  December 
1863.  He  wrote  to  Miss  Nic^htingale,  as  a  devoted  follower 
of  her  school.  He  went  out  to  India,  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Bengal  Commission,  and  at  every  stacrc  cunsnlted 
her  and  reported  to  her.  Mr.  R.  J.  Ellis,  President  of  the 
Madras  Commission,  and  Dr.  Leith,  President  of  the 
Bombay  one,  also  corresponded  with  her.  To  any  official 
in  India,  from  the  Governor-General  downwards,  who 
was  ready  to  listen.  Miss  Nightingale  had  much  to  say. 
The  correspondence  with  Sir  John  Lawrence  is  the  most 
interesting : — 

{Sir  John  Lawrence  to  Miss  Nightingale.)  Simleh,  June  12 
[1864].  It  was  truly  kind  of  you  to  write  and  give  me  so  nice 
an  account  of  my  children.  .  .  .  What  an  exdting  time  must 
Garibaldi's  visit  to  England  have  been.  He  is  indeed  a  noble 

fellow,  and  fully  worthy  of  all  our  sympathies.  I  only  trust 
that  he  wiU  be  peisuaded  to  keep  quiet  and  bide  his  time.  A 
good  day  for  his  country,  if  the  people  only  deserve  it,  must 
surely  come.  I  am  doing  what  1  can  to  put  thini^s  in  order  out 
here  ;  but  it  is  a  very  uphill  work,  and  many  iniiuences  have  to 
be  managed  and  overcome.  I  often  think  of  the  last  visit  I  paid 
you  before  leaving  England  and  of  your  conversation  on  that 
occasion.  You  wiU  recollect  how  mudd  I  dwelt  on  the  difikulties 
which  meet  one  on  every  side.  These  have  been  exempUfied 
in  a  way  I  could  scarcely  understand  or  anticipate,  by  the  good 
folks  of  England  really  believing  that  I  had  sanctioned  an  attack 
on  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  because  I  desired  to  improve  the 
health  of  the  people  in  Calcutta  ! 

{Miss  Nightingale  to  Sir  John  Lawrence.)  32  South  Street, 
Sept,  26  [1864].  My  dear  Sir  John  Lawrence — I  always  feel 
it  a  kind  of  presumption  in  me  to  write  to  you — and  a  kind  of 
wonder  at  3^ur  permitting  it.  I  always  feel  that  you  are  the 
greatest  figure  in  history,  and  yours  the  greatest  work  in  history, 
in  modem  times.  But  that  is  my  very  reason.  We  have  but 
one  Sir  John  Lawrence.  Your  Bengal  Sanitary  Commission  is 
doing  its  work,  like  men— like  martyrs,  in  fact,— and  what  a 


i  John  Strachey  (i  823-1907) ;  afterwards  Chief  Commisaioner  of 
Ottdh.  Li6at.-Govenior  of  tiie  N.W.  Provinces,  financial  member  of  tbe 
Governor-Geneial'eCoancil ;  knights,  1873 ;  G.C.S.L.  Z878 ;  and  member 
of  the  Secretary  of  State's  Coancil. 
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work  it  is  I  All  we  have  in  Europe  is  mere  child's  play  to  it. 
Health  is  the  product  of  civihzation,  i.e.  of  reai  civilization. 
In  Europe  we  have  a  kind  of  civilization  to  proceed  upon.  In 
India  your  work  represents,  not  only  diminished  Mortality  as 
with  lis,  but  increase  of  eneigy.  increase  of  power  of  the  popula- 
tions. I  always  feel»  as  if  God  had  said  :  mankind  is  to  create 
mankind.  In  this  sense  you  are  the  greatest  creator  of  mankind 
in  modem  history.  .  .  . 

Would  there  be  any  impropriety  in  your  Sanitary  Com- 
missions sending  copi^  of  their  printed  Minutes  to  the  Barrack 
and  Hospital  Iniprovement  Commission  here,  through  the  India 
Office — merely  for  information  ?  As  far  as  your  Bengal  Com- 
mission goes :  these  men  don't  want  urging :  they  have  not  now 
to  be  taught.  An3rtlung  which  might  even  appear  to  interfere 
with  the  responsibilities  of  your  Commissions,  unless  at  their 
own  request,  is  not  only  undesirable  :  but,  as  far  as  the  Bengal 
Comm".  is  concerned,  useless.  But,  if  you  saw  no  objection 
to  sending  the  Minutes  for  information  to  the  War  Ofhce  Com- 
mission here,  I  am  sure  tliey  would  very  much  hke  it.  Or,  if 
that  would  be  too  formal  and  official  (as  regards  the  India  Ofhce 
here),  if  they,  the  Minutes,  might  be  sent  to  me,  with  permission 
to  shew  them  to  one  or  two,  such  as  Lord  Stanley  (otir  late 
Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission),  Dr.  Sutherland,  and  Capt. 
Galton,  of  the  War  Office,  &c.,  it  woidd  answer  the  same  purpose. 
The  India  Office  here  does  not  shew  now  the  least  jealousy  of  the 
Barrack  and  Hosp'.  (War  Ofhce)  Commission.  On  the  contra^^^ 
one  can  scarcely  help  smiling  n.t  the  small  things  it  is  glad  to 
throw  off  its  responsibility  for  upon  said  Commission. 

There  are  three  glaring  (tho'  lesser)  evdls  in  Calcutta  about 
wliich  I  know  you  have  been  employed — lesser  tho'  they  are — 
and  your  attention  and  Br.  Hathaway's  have  been  aroused  by 
them.  These  are :  (i)  The  Police  Ho^itals  (or  state  of  Hosp^ 
accommodation)  for  sick  poor  at  Calcutta.  The  Pohce  estab- 
hshments  seem  about  as  bad  as  possible.  Indeed  the  poor 
\\Tetches  are  brought  in  mostly  to  die.  The  Parisian  system 
of  rehef  is  very  good  :  every  Pohce  station  at  Paris  has  means 
of  temporary  help  in  cases  of  emergency  until  the  suherers  can 
be  removed  to  Hospital.  Some  such  arrangement  with  a 
thorough  reform  of  the  Hospitals,  and  such  additional  accom- 
modation as  may  be  wanted,  might  meet  Calcutta's  case. 

(2)  The  condition  of  Jails  and  Lunatic  Asylums  in  India. 
Certainly  it  is  not  for  me  to  draw  your  attention  or  Dr.  Hathaway's 
to  this.  Probably  lie  knows  more  about  them  than  any  man 
hving.  The  reports  and  recommendations  of  one  or  two  of  the 
Jail  Inspectors  shew  that  they  want  experience  :  as  I  am  sure 
Dr.  Hathaway  will  agree  with  me.   Perhaps  we  might  help 
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you  by  sending  out  such  Reports  on  the  subject  as  may  be 
useful. 

(3)  The  seamen  at  the  great  Forts.  You  have  akeady  done 
so  much.  But  Rome  can't  be  built  in  a  day.  Bad  water,  bad 
food  bought  in  Bazaars,  and  bad  drinks  cause  a  vast  amount  of 
disease  and  death.   Self-supporting  Institutions^  such  as  our 

Sailors'  Homes  (of  which,  indeed,  I  believe  you  have  already 
founded  more  than  one),  would  give  the  men  wliolcsome  food 
and  drink,  and  lodgings  and  day-rooms  at  httle  cost.  So  many 
men  perish  for  want  of  this  kind  of  accommodation  at  Calcutta, 
where  the  evii  seems  greatest. 

It  seems  to  me  so  base  to  be  writing  while  you  are  doing. 
Oh  that  I  could  come  out  to  Calcutta  and  organize  at  least  the 
Hospital  acconunodation  for  the  poor  wretches  in  the  streets. 
There  is  nothing  I  should  like  so  much.  But  it  is  nonsense  to 
wish  for  what  is  an  impossibiUty.  I  am  sure  yon  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  one  of  my  Ufe-long  wishes,  viz.  the  nnf^in^  of 
Workhouse  Infirmaries  by  proper  Nurses,  is  about  to  be  luihiled. 
By  tJie  munificence  of  a  Liverpool  man  (who  actually  gives 
£1200  a  year  for  the  object,  but  desires  not  to  be  named),  we 
undertake  next  month  the  liveipool  Workhouse  Infirmary 
(of  1000  beds) — ^the  first  Workhouse  that  ever  has  been  nursed—' 
with  15  Head  Nurses,  trained  by  ourselves,  and  a  Lady  (Volunteer) 
Bfatron  (who  underwent  a  most  serious  course  of  training  at 
our  Nurses'  School  at  St.  Thomas'  Hospital),  15  Assistants, 
and  52  ex-pauper  women,  whom  we  are  to  train  as  Nurses.^ 
I  am  sure  it  is  not  for  us  to  talk  of  Ci\4Hzation.  For  I  have 
seen,  in  our  Enghsh  Workhouse  Infirmaries,  neglect,  cruelty, 
and  malversation  such  as  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  in  semi- 
barbarous  coimtries.  And  it  was  then  I  felt  I  must  found  a 
school  for  Nurses  for  Workhouses,  &c.  The  opportunity  has 
come  too  late  for  me  to  do  the  Workhouse  Nursmg  myself.  But, 
so  it  is  well  done,  we  care  not  how.  I  think  with  the  rrn  atest 
satisfaction  upon  your  re-union  with  Lady  Lawrence  and  (some 
of)  your  children.  God  bless  you. — ^I  am  yours  devotedly, 
Florence  Nightingale. 

P.S. — The  Calcutta  Municipahty  does  not  seem  yet  to  have 
wakened  up  to  a  sense  of  its  existence.  It  does  not  know  that 
it  exists :  much  less,  what  it  exists  for.  Still,  you  are  conquer- 
ing India  anew  by  civiUsation,  taking  possession  of  the  Empire 
for  the  first  time  by  knowledge  instead  of  by  the  sword.— F.  N. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  Sir  Hugh  Rose  (Lord 
Strathnairn)  was  hardly  less  helpful  in  the  cause  than  tlie 
Governor-General.    The  War  Office  had  sent   to  him, 

1  On  this  subject,  see  below,  p.  128. 
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throu^  the  Hofse  Guards,  a  letter  inviting  his  attention  to 
the  regimental  recommendations  in  the  Royal  Commission's 
Report.  His  reply  was  most  sympathetic,  and  his  period 
of  command  was  marked*  amongst  other  things,  by  two 
reforms  specially  near  to  Miss  Nightingale's  desires:  he 
introduced  r^;imental  workshops  and  soldiers'  gardens  in 
cantonments.  The  War  Ofi&oe  forwarded  his  letter  to  Miss 
Nightingale.  "  It  is  quite  worth  while/'  she  wrote  in  reply 
(Aug.  II,  1864),  "  all  that  has  been  suftered,— to  have  this 
letter  from  Sir  Hugh  Rose.  And  I  forgive  everybody 
everything."  "  I  sing  for  joy  every  day/'  she  had  written 
previously  (June  6),  "  at  Sir  John  Lawrence's  Government/' 
She  made  public  thanksgiving.  To  the  Sodal  Science  Con- 
gress at  Edinbm-gh  in  OctobCT  1863,  she  had  contributed  a 
paper,  entitled,  "  How  People  may  Live  and  not  Die  in 
India,"  in  which  she  gave,  in  concise  and  popular  form,  a 
rhumS  of  the  Royal  Commission's  Report.  The  reading  of 
her  paper  had  been  followed  by  "  Three  Cheers  for  Florence 
Nightingale."  She  now  (Aug,  1864)  republished  the  Paper, 
With  a  Preface,  in  which,  as  it  were,  she  gave  "  Three  Cheers 
for  Sir  John  Lawrence."  She  described  how  the  Commis- 
sions of  Health  had  been  appointed  in  India,  and  how  they 
had  now  been  put  in  possession  of  all  the  more  recent  results 
of  sanitary  works  and  measures  which  had  been  of  use  at 
home.  Then  she  turned  to  the  military  authorities,  and 
described  how  "  scv^eral  of  the  worst  personal  causes  of  ill- 
health  to  which  the  soldier  was  in  former  times  exposed 
have  been,  or  are  beint^,  removed."  "  The  men,"  she  ^\Tote, 
"  have  begun  to  find  out  that  it  is  better  to  work  than  to 
sleep  and  drink,  even  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  One 
regiment  marching  into  a  Station,  where  cholera  had  been 
raging  for  two  years,  were  chaffed  by  the  regiments  marching 
nut,  and  told  they  would  never  come  out  of  it  alive.  The 
men  ot  the  entering  battalion  answered,  they  would  see  ; 
we  won't  have  cholera,  they  tiiink.  And  they  made  gardens 
with  such  good  effect  that  they  had  the  pleasure,  not  only 
of  eating  their  own  vegetables,  but  of  being  paid  for  them 
too  by  the  Commissariat.  And  this  in  a  soil  which  no  regi- 
ment had  been  able  to  cultivate  before.  And  not  a  man 
had  cholera.  These  good  soldiers  fought  against  diseasei 
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too,  by  workshops  and  gymnasia."  ^  She  gave  account  of 
trades,  savings'  banks,  games,  libraries  ;  noting  what  had 
been  done  and  what  yet  remained  to  be  done.  "  In  the 
meantime  thn  regulation  two  drams  have  been  reduced  to 
one.  A  Legislative  Act  imposes  a  heavy  fine  or  imprison- 
ment on  the  iUicit  sale  of  spirits  near  cantonments.  Where 
there  m  recreation  rooms,  refreshments  (prices  ail  marked) 
are  spread  on  a  nice  clean  table . "  All  these  things,  which  in 
1864  were  new  or  exceptional,  became  in  later  years  well- 
established  and  the  rule.  The  main  causes  of  disease 
among  the  Army  in  India  were,  however,  as  Miss  Nightingale 
went  on  to  say,  want  of  drainage,  want  of  proper  water- 
supply,  want  of  proper  barracks  and  hospitals.  But  in 
these  respects  she  had  set  the  ref onners  to  a  work  which 
has  continued  from  that  da.y  to  this. 

There  was,  indeed,  some  criticism  at  the  start,  but  this 
touched  only  tiie  past,  and  did  not  seriously  affect  the  future. 
Indian  officials  felt  a|;grieved,  as  I  have  already  said,  at  the 
strictures  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
and  this  movement  came  to  a  head  in  two  documents— one, 
a  counter-Report  by  Dr.  Ldth,  the  Chairman  of  the  Bombay 
Sanitary  Commission  (Oct.  1864) ;  the  other,  a  dispatch 
(Dec.  8)  from  the  Govenunent  of  India  (Sir  John  Lawrence 
on  an  important  point  dissenting).  Lord  Stanley  thought 
that  Dr.  Leith  ought  to  be  answered  at  once,  and  wrote  to 
Miss  Nightingale  (Oct.  25)  for  her  advice  on  the  subject. 
She  suggested  that  the  answer  should  be  sent  in  the  fomi  of 
a  Report  on  Dr.  Leith's  letter  by  the  Barrack  and  Hospital 
Improvement  Commission — an  ingenious  plan,  as  it  ,i;:.v'c 
opportunity  to  that  expert  body  for  giving  further  cid\icc 
to  one  of  the  Presidency  Commissions.  Miss  Nightingale 
and  Dr.  Sutherland  drafted  the  Report,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Commission  on  January  6,  1865.  "  I  have  pleasure." 
wrote  Lord  Stanley  to  her  (Dec.  26),  "  in  sending  back 
the  draft  reply  to  Dr.  Leith  with  only  one  or  two  verbal 
amendments  suggested.  It  seems  to  me  well  done,  moderate 
in  tone,  and  conclusive  in  argument."  A  reply  to  the  Indian 
Government's  Dispatch,  signed  by  Lord  Stanley,  Dr.  I'arr, 
and  Dr.  Sutherland,  was  sent  on  May  20.  Miss  Nightingale 
^  This  inddent  was  told  in  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  letter. 
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in  her  eagerness  was  much  annoyed  by  these  criticisms,^ 
and  Lord  Stanley  often  told  her  that  she  made  too  much 
of  what  were  only  temporary  ebullitions.  "  Don't  be  dis- 
couraged, dear  Miss  Nightingale,"  he  wrote  (Jan.  22)  when 
the  Government  of  India's  dispatch  arrived  ;  **  the  practical 
work  may  po  on  while  the  controversy  is  proceeding.  My 
idea  of  the  mattor  is  that  the  Indian  authorities  only  want 
time  to  set  thini^s  a  little  in  order — that  they  are  willing  to 
mend,  but  not  inclined  to  give  ns  the  credit  of  having 
first  put  them  in  the  right  way.  That  is  human  nature." 
Lord  Stanley  was  a  true  prophet.  Tlie  Indian  authorities 
did  mend ;  and  so  successfully  has  the  work  been  carried 
out  by  a  long  line  of  Commanders,  Administrators,  and 
Engineers  that  the  death  rate  from  preventable  disease 
among  the  British  Army  in  India  has  fallen  far  below  tlie 
figure  which  the  Royal  Commission  named  as  a  counsel  of 
perfection.' 

V 

In  this  work  of  "  salvation  "  Miss  Nightingale  was  for 
many  years  to  play  a  part  as  consultant,  and  sometimes 
as  inspirer.  In  November  1864  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  intimated  his  readiness  to  consider  a  scheme  for  the 
emplojmient  of  nurses  in  Military  Hospitals,  and  thereupon 
the  Bengal  Sanitary  Commission  requested  Miss  Nightingale 
to  aid  them  by  her  advice.  She  wrote  in  collaboration  with 
Sir  John  McNeill  a  comprehensive  series  of  Suggestions  in 
the  following  February.^  Throughout  the  year  (1865)  Miss 
Nightingale  was  engaged  firom  time  to  time  in  Indian  sani- 
tary business ;  and  her  house  served  as  headquarters  for  the 
sanitary  reformers.  Mr.  Ellis,  the  President  of  the  Madras 
Commission,  came  home  in  the  middle  of  the  year  in  order 
to  study  sanitary  reforms  in  this  country.  Miss  Nightingale 

1  If  any  reader  should  desire  to  follow  up  the  critidains  and  the  repUfls, 
he  will  find  the  Reply  to  Dr.  Leith  in  ParUamentary  Papers,  1865,  No.  329  ; 
and  the  Government  of  India's  dispatch  with  the  Reply,  in  Nos.  108  and 
324.  Dr.  Ldtili's  Report  does  not  appear  to  have  been  rqniated  as  a 
ParUamentary  Paper.  A  copy  ol  it,  printed  at  Bombay,  1864,  is  among 
Miss  Nightingale's  papers. 

'  The  Conunission  looked  forward  to  a  rate  of  not  more  than  10  per 
1000.  The  late  in  191 1  was,  as  already  stated,  5.04, 

'  Bibliography  A,  Na  44.  For  the  snbsequent  late  of  Hus  scheme, 
see  below,  p.  157, 
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invited  him  to  use  her  rooms  ;   sent  Dr.  Sutherland  to 
accompany  him  on  visits  of  inspection  to  hospitals  and 
barracks ;    arranged  meetings  between  him   and  Lord 
Stanley  ;  conferred  with  him  on  changes  which  Sir  John 
Lawrence  was  proposing  to  make  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Presidency  Commissions.    The  Governor-General  himself 
communicated  with  her  freely  on  the  same  subject.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Bengal  Commission  applied  to  her  for 
information  on  trustworthy  tests  for  the  discovery  of  organic 
mntter  in  water.    Being  unable  to  obtain  what  was  wanted 
irom  Dr.  Parkes,  she  applied  to  Or.  Angus  Smith  (inventor  of 
an  air-test  also),  who  wrote  a  pamphlet  for  her  on  the  sub- 
ject.   It  was  printed  at  her  expense.   She  had  it  approved 
by  the  War  Office  Sanitary  Committee,  and  a  large  number 
of  copies  was  distributed  throughout  India.  She  had  im- 
pressed upon  the  Governor-General  the  importance  of 
stirring  up  the  Indian  municipalities.   The  Indian  Towns 
Municipal  Improvement  Bill  (1865)  was  submitted  for  her 
criticism,  and  she  wrote  a  "  Note  on  the  relations  which 
should  exist  between  the  powers  of  raising  and  spending 
taxes  proposed  to  be  granted  to  local  authorities,  and  the 
proper  execution  of  sanitary  works  and  measures  in  India." 
Her  friend,  Sir  Charles  Tievdyaa,  retired  from  the  post 
of  Financial  Minister  in  India  in  1865,  and  she  made  the 
acquaintance  of  his  successor,  Mr.  W.  N.  Massey.  She  was 
very  jubilant  when  she  "  got  a  vote  of  seven  millions  for  my 
Indian  barracks."  She  was  depressed  when  the  Governor- 
General  wrote  to  her  from  time  to  time  saying  that  the 
great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  speedier  reform  was  want  of 
money ;  but  she  made  excuses  for  her  hero.  "  Sir  John 
Lawxence,"  she  wrote  to  Madame  Mohl  (March  20,  1865), 
"  is  just  as  much  hampered  with  the  Horse  Guards  out  there 
as  I  am  here.  He  is  always  writing  to  me  to  apologize  for 
the  little  progress  he  makes.   By  the  very  last  mail  he  says 
I  shall  tldnk  him  '  timid  and  perhaps  even  time-serving/ 
I  could  not  help  laughing.   Certainly  Sir  J.  Lawrence  is  the 
only  man  who  ever  called  Sir  J.  Lawrence  a  time-server, — 
except  in  the  highest  possible  sense,  of  ser\ his  country 
at  her  gicatcst  time  of  need  in  the  highest  possible  way.*' 
She  was  constantly  corresponding  with  Lord  Stanley,  urging 
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him  to  win  points  for  her  from  the  Indian  Secretary.  "  I 
have  just  seen  Sir  Charles  Wood/'  wrote  Lord  Stanley 
(Feb.  lo).  "  He  agrees  as  to  the  expediency  of  sending 
home  a  yearly  report  of  the  sanitary  stations  in  each  Presi- 
dency." "  Pray  never  speak  of  being  troublesome,"  he 
wrote  again  (May  15) :  "  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  help 
you  a  little  in  tiie  great  work :  I  know  no  other  way  in 
which  my  time  can  be  made  equally  useful."  He  frequently 
saw  Sir  Charles  Wood  on  matters  which  she  urged,  and  he 
won  what  was  almost  her  highest  praise.  "  Lord  Stanly/' 
she  said,  "is  a  splendid  worker."  His  cool  common 
sense  was  perhaps  a  wholesome  antidote  sometimes  to  her 
almost  feverish  eagerness.  "  Publidtyp*'  he  said  (Aug.  17), 
"will  in  the  long-run  do  what  we  want.  People  won't 
stand  being  poisoned  when  they  know  it."  The  annual 
Reports  from  the  Fresidendes,  obtained  by  Miss  Nightingale 
some  3rears  later  (p.  155),  were  submitted  iar  her  "  Observa- 
tions "  ;  and  in  many  other  ways,  as  we  shall  hear,  it  was 
remarkable  how  dose  a  touch  upon  the  course  of  sanitary 
reform  in  India  was  maintained  by  this  lady  from  a  bed- 
room in  Mayfair.  But  essentially  Miss  Nightingale's  work 
was  that  of  ins|»ier  and  pioneer.  These  chapters  will  have 
shown,  I  think,  that  a  compliment  paid  to  her  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Indian  Sanitary  Comznission  was  no  less  true 
than  graceful : — 

{Lord  Stanley  to  Miss  Nightinmle.)  St.  James's  Square, 
July  25  [1864].  I  don't  wonder  tliat  tiie  delays  of  the  "  savage 
tribe  "  should  try  your  patience ;  and  I  admixe  the  more  the 
care  and  success  wilii  which  you  keep  outward  show  of  annoyance 
to  yourself.  I  had  rather  be  criticised  by  any  one  rather  than 
you  I  I  am  only  passing  through  town  to-day,  there  being 
nothing  left  to  do  ;  but  shall  be  again  in  this  place  on  Thursday, 
and  ready  to  wait  upon  you  if  any  matters  want  settling.  If 
not,  I  can  only  wish  you  health — success  is  sure  to  come — ^and 
beg  that  you  will  remember  the  value  of  your  own  puljiic  service, 
and  not  by  overwork  endanger  its  continuance.  Pi  ay  excuse 
a  caution  which  I  am  sure  I  am  not  the  first  to  give.  Every 
day  convinces  me  more  of  two  things :  first,  the  vast  influence 
on  the  public  mind  of  the  Sanitary  Commissions  of  the  last  few 
years — ^I  mean  in  the  way  of  speeding  ideas  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  confined  to  a  few  persons ;  and  next,  that  all 
this  has  been  due  to  you,  and  to  you  almost  alone. 
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In  one  of  many  moments  of  vexation  at  the  delays  of 
the  "savages"  in  their  red-tape,  Miss  Nightingale  wrote 
thus  to  Captain  Galton  (June  23,  1864)  :  '*  The  Horse 
Guards  say  that  they  were  quite  aware  of  Sir  John  Law- 
rence's appliLLitioii  and  of  the  delay,  but  that  '  it  is  Sir  J. 
Lawrence's  one  and  only  object  of  interest,  while  it  is  otie 
out  of  a  thousand  of  the  War  Office's.'  They  ought  to  have 
the  V.C.  for  their  cool  intrepidity  in  the  face  of  truth.  I 
have  told  Sir  J.  Lawrence  of  the  opinion  of  these  dining-out 
freliquets  as  to  his  hard  work.  And  I  think  I  shall  publish 
it  after  my  death."  But  "  unlicked  cubs,"  as  she  said  at 
Scutari,  "  grow  up  into  good  old  bears  "  * ;  and  it  is  not  in 
order  to  pay  off  a  score  against  the  "  puppies  "  that  I  quote 
this  letter.  Behind  the  remark  which  excited  Miss  Nightin- 
gale's righteous  anger  there  was  an  element  of  unconscious 
truth,  and  it  is  one  which  sums  up  this' land  the  preceding 
chapter.  It  was,  indeed,  an  ignorant  untruth  to  say  that 
Sir  John  Lawrence  had  no  other  work  or  interest  than  the 
promotion  of  sanitary  improvements  for  the  Army  in  India ; 
and  it  would  be  untrue  also,  as  later  chapters  will  show,  to  say 
the  same  thing  of  Miss  Nightingale.  Yet  it  made  all  the 
difference  for  the  promotion  of  that  work  in  India  that  there 
was  at  the  head  of  afiairs  a  man  whose  heart  and  soul  were  in 
it.  And  at  home,  it  made  all  the  difference  that  there  was  one 
resolute  will,  combined  with  a  dear  head,  determined  to 
give  impetus  and  direction  to  the  work.  It  was  probably 
quite  true  to  say  that  to  many,  perhaps  to  most,  of  the  men 
at  the  War  Office  and  the  Horse  Guards  this  question  of 
Army  sanitation  in  India  appeared  as  only  "  one  out  of  a 
thousand  "  questions.  To  BGss  Nightingale  it  was,  in  a  very 
literal  and  instant  sense,  a  matter  of  life  and  death ;  and  it 
was  her  passionate  conviction  that  supplied  the  initiating 
and  dri\dn£^  force  which  compelled  reform.  If  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  time  had  been  hostile  or  apathetic,  even  her 
persistence  might  yet  have  been  foiled.  But,  as  things  were, 
the  co-operation  between  Sir  John  Lawrence  and  Florence 
Nightingale  was  as  beneficent  in  its  results  upon  the  welfare 
of  the  British  Army  in  India,  as  the  co-operation  between  her 
and  Sidney  Herbert  had  been  in  the  case  of  the  Army  at  home. 

>  See  Vol.  I.  p.  184. 
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ADVISORY  COUNCIL  TO  THE  WAR  OFFICE 

(1862-Z866) 

We  are  trj^ing  to  reduce  chaos  into  shape.   It  is  'Uirae  yean  to-day 

since  I  first  felt  what  an  awful  wreck  I  had  got  myself  into.  I  interfering 
with  Govenuneat  afiairs ;  and  the  captain  of  my  ship,  without  whom  I 
siunild  never  have  done  it,  dying  and  leaving  me,  a  woman,  in  charge. 
What  nonsense  people  do  talk,  to  be  sure,  aboat  people  finding  themselves 
in  suitable  positions  and  lookinn:  otit  for  congenial  work  !  I  am  sure  if 
any  body  in  all  the  world  is  most  uosuited  for  writing  and  official  work,  it 
is  I.  And  yet  I  have  done  nothing  else  lor  seven  yeazs  bnt  writs  Regidap 
tions.— FbonBNCB  NxasmfGALB  (£jtt«r  io  JtUim  MoUt  Jan  1. 1864). 

Though  Miss  Nightingale's  main  work  during  these  years 
was  connected  with  the  Army  in  India,  she  was  also  con- 
tinuously engaged  in  work  for  the  War  Office  in  relation  to  the 
army  at  home.  Indeed  in  some  respects  the  work  was  as 
constant,  and  it  was  quite  as  varied,  if  not  as  far-reaching 
Jn^range,  as  in  the  days  when  Sidney  Herbert  was  Secretary 
of  State.  She  was  a  kind  of  Advisory  Council  to  the  War 
Office  on  all  subjects  within  her  sphere,  and  on  some  outside 
it ;  but  the  references  to  her  were  far  more  frequent  than 
is  commonly  the  case  with  those  somewhat  shadowy  bodies  ; 
and  besides  she  was  a  privileged  person,  with  the  right  of 
uutiating  suggestions.  The  picture  of  her  relations  to  the 
War  Office  as  it  is  disclosed  in  her  papers  is  remarkable. 
There  are  scores  of  letters  from  the  Ministers.  There  are 
hundreds  from  one  of  the  (non-political)  Under-Secretaries. 
Her  own  letters  in  reply  are  equally  numerous.  There  is  a 
large  collection  of  Drafts,  Minutes,  Warrants,  Regulations. 
Her  private  letters  tell  of  frequent  interviews  with  one  of 
the  MiiiL^ters.  Was  there  ever  another  case  in  which  nearly 
every  vexed  question  in  War  Office  administration  (other 

99 
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than  of  a  puidy  military  kind)  was  referred  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  a  private  lady,  and  that  lady  an  invalid 
in  her  bed  ?  It  is  not  likely  that  the  situation  will  ever  exist 
again ;  and  it  becomes  of  interest  to  trace  "  the  Nightingale 
power  "  in  this  matter  to  its  souioes. 

The  primary  explanation  is  simple.  In  a  large  daas  of 
questions  which  were  occupying  the  attention  of  the  War 
Office  at  this  time  Miss  Nightingale  was  regarded  as  the 
first  expert  of  the  day.  One  sees  this  in  the  fact  that  she 
was  consulted  in  connection,  with  work,  within  her  sphere, 
for  other  departments  than  the  War  Office.  Thus  in  1865 
Mr.  R.  S.  Wright  (afterwards  the  judge)  was  appointed  by 
the  Colonial  Office  to  prepare  a  Report  on  the  condition  of 
Colonial  Prisons.  He  went  to  lifiss  Nightingale,  asking 
(April  27)  '*  to  be  allowed  to  submit  to  you  for  your  criticism 
the  condudons  at  whkdi  I  may  arrive.  Supposing  them  to 
be  approved  by  you,  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  if  I  may 
state  that  you  approve  them."  ^  Then,  in  the  second  place, 
• — to  repeat  a  phrase  which  I  have  already  applied  to  her, 
she  was  the  official  legatee  of  Sidney  Herbert.  Everyone 
who  was  behind  the  scenes  knew  that  liis  work  had  also  been 
her  work,  and  Sidney  Herbert's  repute  as  a  reformer  stood 
very  high.  The  official  Army  world  at  this  time  was  divided 
into  two  camps — those  who  desired  to  complete  Herbert's 
work,  and  those  who  tried  to  undo  it.  Miss  Nightingale, 
as  the  repository  of  the  Herbert  tradition,  was  the  indisj^ens- 
able  ally  of  the  former  party  against  the  latter.  Her  friend, 
Lady  Herbert,  put  the  case  from  her  point  of  view,  when 
she  wrote  (March  7,  1862),  in  reply  to  a  letter  telling  of 
much  weakness  and  weariness,  "  If  you  never  wish  to  live 
for  your  own  sake,  yet  bear  to  live,  dearest,  for  a  time  to 
carry  out  his  work,  and  to  keep  his  memory  fresh  in  the 
hearts  of  men."  Some  questions  of  reform  arose  to  which  Sir 

*  Miss  Nightingale  must  have  enjoyed  the  correspondence  that  ensued  ; 
for  not  only  was  Mr.  Wright  sound  on  sanitary  mattcra  ("  it  is  no  part  of 
a  prisoner's  sentence  that  he  should  be  black-holed  "),  but  he  wrote  to 
her  in  a  racy  style.  "  I  send  you  (Oct.  23)  a  specimea  of  tbA  materials 
sent  home  by  colonial  prison  authorities  with  the  endorsement  of  a  colonial 
Governor : — Question  :  What  is  the  mode  of  treating  lunatic  or  maniacal 
pri^nen  ?  Amwtr :  Maniacte  ia  not  nor  ever  bas  been  in  qae  in  this 
prism/* 
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Benjamin  Hawes  had  raised  copious  objections.  "  Would 
Miss  Nightinc^ale  oblige  the  PoHtical  Under-Secretary  by 
suggc-^ting  an  answer  to  Hawes's  pomts  ?  "  Sometimes  she 
was  the  only  person  who  possessed  the  necessary  documents. 
"  Have  you  got  a  copy  ot  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  a  Medical  Sciiool  ?  The  War  Otiic  e 
actually  have  no  co]^y,  and  the  Army  Medical  Department 
only  a  proof  not  signed  and  supposed  to  have  been  altered  ?  " 

But  besides  ail  this  there  were  personal  factors  in  the 
case.  Miss  Nightingale  had  no  longer,  it  is  true,  an  intimate 
friend  at  the  head  oi  the  War  Office,  and  with  Lord  Herbert's 
successor.  Sir  Geoiige  Lewis,  she  was  not  otherwise  than  by 
correspondence  acquainted.  Early  in  1862  he  had  made 
overtures  through  Sir  Harry  Vemey,  desiring  to  be  given 
the  honour  of  making  Miss  Nightingale's  personal  acquaint- 
ance. She  was,  however,  too  ill  to  receive  him,  and  knowing 
perhaps  her  proficiency  in  the  classics  he  sent  her  some 
of  his  jmx  d* esprit.  The  offering  had  anything  but  a  pro- 
pitiatory effect.  Many  of  her  letters  express  indignation 
that  the  Secretary  for  War  should  be  writing  trifles  in  Latin 
instead  of  reforming  the  War  OfiBbce.  She  was  equally 
indignant  when  he  presently  published  learned  woiks  on 
Ancient  Astronomy  and  Egyptology.  Mr.  Jowett  was  some- 
\diat  of  the  same  mind :  "  I  agree  with  you  about  Sir  G. 
Lewis  and  his  book.  I  felt  tiie  same  disgust  at  Glad- 
stone for  writing  nonsense  about  Homer  while  the  East 
India  Bill  was  passing  through  the  House."  It  does 
not  seem  to  follow,  however,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
have  been  the  more  interested  in  the  East  India  Bill  if 
he  had  not  been  engaged  in  finding  the  Trinity  on  Moimt 
Olympus,  or  that  Sir  Geoige  Lewis  would  have  been  any 
more  in  the  mood  to  reorganize  the  War  Office  if  he  had  not 
been  applying  the  Egyptological  method  to  modem  history, 
or  turning  "  Hey  did(Ue  diddle  "  into  Latin  verse.  There 
is  a  keener  point  in  another  of  Miss  Nightingale's  reflections 
on  the  ^Iinister  (Feb.  19,  1863)  :  "  It  Sir  deorge  Lewis,  in- 
stead of  writing  a  '  Dialogue  on  the  Best  Forms  of  Govern- 
ment '  would  write  (or  rather  silently  act)  a  Monolui^ue  on 
the  Dual  Form  being  the  Worst  form  of  Government,  the 
War  Office  would  be  much  the  gainer.  "   But  during  his 
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term  of  office  the  Under- Secretary  was  Lord  de  Grey  ;  and 
Willi  liiin  she  was  on  very  friendly  terms,  and  he,  as  is 
obvions  from  the  correspondence,  had  the  highcbt  opinion 
of  her  linowledge,  her  abihty,  and  her  influence.  The  part 
she  played  in  Lord  de  Grey's  appointment  as  Secretary  of 
State,  after  the  death  ol  Sir  G.  Lewis,  has  already  been 
described.  Then  in  Captain  Galton  she  had  throughout 
these  years  a  standmg  ally  within  the  War  Office,  and  her 
daily  attendant,  Dr.  Sutherland,  was  a  member  of  the  Army 
Sanitary  Committee.  And  in  the  last  resort,  if  a  difficulty 
worthy  of  such  adjustmeat  arose,  she  had  the  ear  oi  the 
Prime  Minister. 

n 

Such  occasion  did  arise  when,  on  May  15,  1862,  death 
removed  from  the  War  Office  Miss  Nightingale's  old  opponent 
Sir  Benjamin  Hawes,  the  Permanent  Under-Secretary.  She 
had  tried  to  reorganize  him  into  insignificance  in  1861,  but 
"  Ben  had  beaten  Sidney  Herbert."  ^  Now  was  a  chance 
of  carrying  out  the  plan  which  Mr.  Herbert  and  she  had 
often  discussed — of  breaking  the  bureaucracy,  and  of 
dividing  up  the  ofiUce.  Hitherto  the  Departments  had 
reported  through  the  Permanent  Under-Secretary;  the 
reform  scheme  was  that  they  should  report  direct  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Sir  £.  Lugard,  Military  Under-Secretary, 
was  already  in  part-possession.  Let  Captain  Galton  resign 
bis  commission,  and  take  the  other  half,  as  a  civilian  (and, 
what  was  equally  in  her  mind,  a  convinced  and  professional 
sanitarian).  She  carried  the  case  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  convinced  him.  Lord  Pahnerston  told  her  afterwards 
that  when  the  appointment  was  first  mentioned  to  the  H(»se 
Guards  they  said  it  was  "simply  impossible."  But  the 
Prime  Mimster  advised  Sir  George  Lewis  to  make  the  ap- 
pointment nevertheless : — 

{Miss  Nightingale  to  her  Father.)  g  Chesterfield  Street, 
Poor  Queen's  Birthday,  1862.  I  must  tell  you  the  tirst  joy  I 
have  had  since  poor  Sidney  Herbert's  death.  Lord  Palmerston 
has  forced  Sir  G.  Lewis  to  carry  out  Mr.  Herbert's  and  my  plan 
for  the  reorganissation  of  the  War  Office  in  sotne  ttwasure,  Hawes's 

»  See  Vol.  I.  p.  405. 
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place  is  not  to  be  filled  up.  Galton  is  to  do  his  work  as  Assistant 
Under-Secretary.  This  brings  with  it  sonic  otlier  reforms. 
Lord  de  Grey  says  that  he  can  reorgauue  the  War  Ollice  with 
Captain  Galton,  because  Sir  G.  Lewis  will  know  nothing  about 
it  and  never  inquires.  Sir  G.  Lewis  wrote  it  (innocently)  to  the 
Queen  yesterday,  and  Captain  Galton  was  appointed  to-day, 
resigning  the  Amy  of  course.  No,  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  would 
not  have  done  at  all  [in  Hawes's  place].  It  would  have  been 
perpetuating  the  principle  (which  I  have  been  fighting  against 
in  all  my  official  life,  i.e.,  for  eight  years)  of  having  a  dictator, 
an  autocrat,  irresponsible  to  Parhament,  quite  unassailable  from 
any  quarter,  immovable  in  tlie  middle  of  a  (so-called)  constitu- 
tional government,  and  under  a  Secretary  ol  State  who  is  re- 
sponsible to  FarliEunent.  And,  tnasmudi  as  Trevdyan  is  a 
better  and  abler  man  than  Hawes,  it  would  have  been  worse  for 
any  reform  of  principle.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  am  the  first 
person  who  has  laid  down  this.  But  I  do  believe  I  am  the  first 
person  who  has  felt  it  so  bitterly,  keenly,  constantly  as  to  give 
up  life,  health,  joy,  congenial  occupation  for  a  thankless  work 
like  tins.  ...  It  has  come  too  late  to  give  happiness  to  Galton, 
as  it  has  come  too  late  for  me.  He  seems  more  depressed  than 
pleased.  And  I  do  believe,  if  he  feels  any  pleasure,  it  is  that  now 
he  can  carry  out  Sidney  Herbert's  plans  in  some  measure.  And 
it  may  seem  to  you  some  compensation  for  the  enormous  expense 
I  cause  you  that,  if  I  had  not  been  here,  it  would  not  have  been 
done.  Would  that  Sidney  Herbert  could  have  lived  to  do  it 
himself !  Would  that  poor  Clough  could  have  lived  to  see  it  I 
He  wished  for  it  so  much — for  my  sake.  •  •  • 

The  high  hopes  which  Miss  Nightingale  entertained 
from  this  slight  reorganization  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. Neither  as  Under-Secretary,  nor  after  April  1863, 
when  he  became  Secretary  of  State,  did  Lord  de  Grey 
manage,  and  I  do  not  know  that  he  seriously  attempted, 
to  reform  the  War  Office  root  and  branch.^  He  and  Captain 
Galton  had,  according  to  Bfiss  Nightingale,  **  miscalculated 
their  power."  She  preached  the  necessity  of  reform  to  them 
unceasingly — ^in  season  and,  as  they  may  sometimes  have 
thought,  out  of  season  too,  for  she  was  a  very  persistent 
person ;  and,  with  Dr.  Sutherland's  assistance,  she  provided 
them  with  detailed  schemes.  Her  principles  were  as 
admirable,  as  was  her  criticism  scathing  when  any  breach  of 

'  There  is  a  succinct  account  of  organizations  and  reorganizations 
between  1854  and  1868  in  a  Memorandum  om  ik§  OrgOHiMtOioH  oftk§  Ww 
Offie$  by  Cftptain  Galton,  dated  November  1868. 
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them  came  under  her  notice.  There  must  in  all  things,  she 
said,  be  a  clear  definition  of  responsibility,  with  a  logical 
differentiation  of  functions  ;  and  the  business  of  the  War 
Office  was  to  prepare  fur  war — ^not  to  jog  along  with  an 
organization  which  might  hold  together  in  peace,  but 
would  break  down  in  the  field.  Some  papers  were  submitted 
to  her  criticism  (June  1862).  "  What  strikes  me  in  them," 
she  wrote,  "  is  the  black  ignorance,  the  total  want  of  imagina- 
tion, as  to  a  state  of  war  in  w^hich  the  War  Office  seems  to  be. 
Really  if  it  was  a  Joint  Stock  Company  for  the  manufacture 
of  skins,  it  could  not,  as  far  as  appears,  be  less  accustomed 
to  contemplate  or  to  imagine  or  to  reiiu  nibcr  a  state  of  war." 
I  am  afraid  that  most  of  us  have  lived  through  times  when 
the  same  criticism  could  have  been  made.  Let  us  hope  that 
it  is  all  a  matter  of  ancient  history  now.  Papers  were  sent 
to  her  deaUng  with  the  questions  of  Purveying  and  Com- 
missariat. The  Commissariat  had  hitherto  been  the  bankers 
of  the  aimy,  and  some  of  the  permanent  officials  saw  no 
reason  for  a  change.  From  her  experience  in  the  Crimea 
she  gave  them  the  reason.  The  confusion  of  fimctions 
worked  badly  in  the  field.^  As  it  was  bound  to  do,  for  it 
was  absurd.  "  Is  a  man  who  buys  bullocks  the  best  man 
to  be  a  banker  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  a  separate 
Treasnrer  for  the  Army  to  receive  all  moneys  and  issue 
them  to  all  departments  ?  In  private  life  nobody  makes 
his  steward  or  butler  his  banker.  It  would  not  be  economi- 
cal. Finance  is  as  much  a  specialty  as  marketmg,  and  as 
much  so,  to  say  the  least  oi  it,  in  the  Army  as  in  private 
life." 

Ill 

Complete  reform  of  the  War  Office  was,  then,  to  remam 
a  task  for  the  future ;  but  Miss  Nightingale  thought  that 
Lord  de  Grey  and  Captain  Galton  did  the  administrative 
work  well.  Much  of  it  was  done  with  her  assistance.  From 
Miss  Nightingale's  point  of  view,  the  most  important  thing 
done  imder  the  Lewis-De  Grey  regime  was  the  placing  on  a 
permanent  footing  of  the  Barrack  and  Hospital  Improve- 
ment Commission.    It  was  important,  first,  as  keeping 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  231. 
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sound  sanitary  principles  to  the  forefront  in  the  execution  of 
new  works  at  home.  It  also»  as  abeady  explained,  provided 
machinery  for  promoting  sanitary  improvements  in  India. 
The  point,  next  to  its  permanence,  on  which  she  most 
insbted  was  that  the  Commission  should  not  be  under  the 
Army  Medical  Department,  but  should  be  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  Secretary  of  State.  "  Lord  de  Grey  said/'  wrote 
Captain  Galton  (June  2$,  1862),  "that  he  had  adopted 
exactly  your  Minute  about  the  Instructions  to  the  Com- 
mission." With  its  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  J.  Frederick,  Miss 
Nightingale  was  on  very  friendly  terms,  and  Dr.  Sutherland 
was  its  most  active  member.  Most  of  the  plans  for  new 
barracks  or  hospitals  were  submitted  to  her,  and  her  inspec* 
tion  and  criticism  of  them  were  searching.  Then  in  1862  the 
Government  was  about  to  build  a  new  Military  General 
Hospital  at  Malta.  With  Dr.  Sutherland's  aid,  she  went 
into  every  detail,  and  Iiur  Keport  on  the  plans  occupies 
twenty-four  pa^cs  of  manuscript.  In  1865  Sir  Hope  Grant 
succeeded  Sir  Kirli  ird  Airey  as  Quarter-master  General, 
and  in  that  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Barrack  Commission, 
the  name  of  which  was  now  changed  to  the  Army  Sanitary 
Comimttt  r.  He  went  to  see  Miss  Nightingale,  "  proud  to 
think  thai  ^he  remembered  him  "  ;  and  the  conversation 
must  have  been  satisfactory  ;  for  **  our  new  President  is  a 
Trump,"  reported  Dr.  Sutherland  to  her. 

In  examiniriE,'  plans,  she  always  had  a  tliought  for  the 
horses.  When  the  plans  for  some  cavalry  barracks  were 
sent  for  her  criticism  she  put  in  a  plea  (June  4,  1863)  for 
windows  m  the  loose-bnxps  out  of  which  the  horses  could 
see.  **  I  do  not  speak  from  hearsay,"  she  \STote  to  Captain 
Galton,  "  but  from  actual  j)ersonal  acquaintance  with 
horses  of  an  intimate  kind.  And  I  assure  you  they  tell  me 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  their  health  and  spirits 
when  in  the  loose-box  to  have  a  ^\^ndow  to  look  out  at.  A 
small  buU's-eye  will  do.  I  have  told  Dr.  Sutherland  but  he 
has  no  fcehng."  To  which  Dr.  Sutherland  added  :  "  We 
have  provided  such  a  window  and  every  horse  can  see  out 
if  he  chooses  to  stand  on  his  hind  legs  with  his  fore-feet 
against  the  wall.  It  is  the  least  exertion  he  can  put  himself 
to,  and  if  your  doctrine  is  right,  he  will  no  doubt  do  it." 

VOL.  n  F 
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Miss  Nightingale  had  learnt  to  love  the  army  horse  in  the 
Crimea.  Many  years  later,  some  very  bad  barracks  were 
closed  in  Ireland,  and  men  and  horses  were  moved  to  the 
Cnrragh.  It  was  the  horses,  she  wrote,  who  had  done  it. 
"  If  we  are  not  moved,  they  said,  we  shall  mutiny.  Military 
horses  are  quite  capable  of  organizing  movements.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  Jack  ?  Jack  was  a  riderless  horse  (his 
master  having  been  killed)  at  the  Charge  of  Balaclava. 
And  he  was  seen  collecting  about  30  riderless  horses,  and  at 
the  head  of  his  troop  leading  them  back  to,  I  suppose, 
Cavalry  Headquarters.  I  have  failed  to  discover  whether 
Jack  ^owed  horseless  men  to  mount  some  of  his  horses. 
These  men  certainly  returned  on  horseback — ^but  when  they 
found  that  a  comrade,  or  an  officer,  was  missing,  they  rode 
back,  one  and  another,  mounted  the  wounded  man,  and 
fought  their  way  out  of  the  Russian  meI6e,  but  many  died 
in  the  attempt— a  glorious  death.  And  when  I  see  in  the 
hansom-cabs  horses  who  by  their  beautiful  legs  must  have 
been  hunters  or  even  racers,  galloping  up  Park  Lane  as  long 
as  they  can  stand,  I  say  too  *  a  glorious  death  ' ;  and  horses 
should  teach  us,  not  we  them,  duty — do  you  think."  * 

All  regulations  for  military  hospitals  and  for  their  nursing 
stall  were  similarly  submitted  to  Miss  Nightingale.  She 
had  a  poor  opinion  of  the  capacity  of  the  male  mind  to  frame 
rules  for  female  nurses.    "  By  the  united  skill/'  she  ^\Tote 

(Feb.  16,  1863),  of  "  Mess"*  — -  and  ,  the  following 

Regulations  for  Female  Hospitals  were  put  together  : — (i) 
Kennel  your  nurses  and  chain  them  up  till  wanted  ;  (2)  When 
the  number  of  Patients  does  not  exceed  — ,  chain  up  the 
Nurses  without  food  ;  (3)  Let  the  number  of  Nurses  vary 
every  day  as  the  number  of  Patients  varies.  I  send  you  an 
amended  copy  which,  if  you  approve,  might  be  put  into 
type/*  She  was  constantly  appealed  to  in  connection  with 
disputes  caused  at  Netley  by  the  difficult  temper  of  Miss 
Shaw  Stewart,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Female  Nursing 
Staff.  She  and  Miss  Nightingale  were  no  longer  close  friends, 
but  Miss  Nightingale's  sense  of  justice  was  strong,  and  she 
continuously  supported  Miss  Stewart's  authority. 

>  Letter  of  April  12,  i8g6t  to  Bin.  Henry  Bonham  Carter. 
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Another  large  batch  of  the  semi-official  correspondence 
is  concerned  with  Miss  Nightingale's  favourite  child,  the 
Army  Medical  School,  and  with  the  position  of  the  Army 
doctors  generally.  The  troubles  of  the  professors  were  still 
many  ;  the  relation  of  the  School  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  the  one  haind,  and  to  the  Army  Medical  Department  on 
the  other,  was  much  vexed  ;  and,  wlien  the  School  was 
moved  to  Netley  (1863),  a  fresh  set  of  difficulties  cropped  up. 
Miss  iSightuigale  was  constantly  appealed  to,  sometimes  by 
the  staff,  sometimes  by  the  War  Ofhce,  to  smootli  over 
difficulties,  to  suggest  ways  out,  to  settle  disputed  4Lic--.tions. 
She  was  recognized  by  the  War  Office  as  a  kind  of  super- 
professor.  One  of  the  staff  sought  official  sanction  for  a 
book  on  the  work  of  the  School :  "  Lord  de  Grey  wants  to 
know  whether  he  is  capable  ;  also  whether  his  proposed 
syllabus  is  good.  Also  to  have  any  critical  suggestions 
upon  it  which  Miss  Nightingale  could  kindly  communicate." 
H(T  verdict  was  favourable.  I  have  been  told  that  some 
Army  doctors  of  to-day,  knowing:  little  about  Miss  Nightin- 
gale except  that  she  found  fault  with  medical  arrangements 
in  the  Crimea,  suppose  her  not  to  have  been  their  friend. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  What  she  blamed 
was  not  the  doctors  (for  most  of  whom  she  had  the  greatest 
admiration),  but  the  system.  From  first  to  last,  she  was 
the  most  efficient  friend  that  the  Army  Medical  Service  ever 
had.  In  1862-6 3  there  is  a  long  series  of  letters  from  Iier 
to  the  War  Office,  in  which  she  persistently  pleaded  for 
improvement  in  their  status  and  emoluments.  It  was  in 
connection  with  this  matter  that  she  wrote  to  Captain 
Galton  (Dec.  34, 1863) :  "  In  re  Medical  Warrant,  I  am  meek 
and  humble,  but  '  I  cut  up  rough.'  I  am  the  animal  of 
whom  BufEon  spoke,  Cet  animal  fSroce  mard  tous  ceux  qui 
veuUni  U  Hter,  You  must  do  something  for  these  doctors ; 
or  they  will  do  for  you,  simply  by  not  coming  to  you."  A 
series  of  letters  to  Sir  James  Clark  in  the  following  year 
shows  with  what  pertinacity  she  fought  the  battle  of  the 
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Army  doctors,  and  how  indignant  she  was  at  any  slights  cast 
upon  them : — 

April  6  [1864].  I  have  written  threatening  letter^  both  to 
Lord  de  Grey  and  to  Captain  Galton  about  tlie  [Medical  Uiiicers'] 
Warrant ;  and  after  pcunting  out  that  both  restoration  of 
Warrant  and  increase  of  pay  are  now  necessary,  I  have  shown 
how»  when  we  are  exacting  duties  from  the  Medical  Officer,  such  as 
sanitary  recommendations  to  his  Commanding  Officer,  which 
essentially  require  him  to  have  the  standing  of  a  gentleman  with 
his  C(MTi!nandin.£^  Officer,  ^ — we  are  doinp  things,  such  as  dis- 
mounting him  at  parade,  depriving  liim  of  presidency  at  Boards, 
etc.,  vvliich  in  miUtary  Ufe,  to  a  degree  we  have  no  idea  of  in 
civil  iile,  deprive  him  of  the  weight  of  a  gentleman  among 
gentlemen. 

April  7.  The  W.O.  seem  now  willing  to  listen  to  some 
kind  of  terms.  They  are  frightened.  They  sent  me  your  letter. 
It  was  very  good,  very  firm.   Don't  be  conciliatory. 

April  9.  I  wrote /or  the  ietUh  titne  a  statement  of  eight  pages, 
with  permission  to  make  any  use  of  it  they  pleased,  with  my 
signature,  as  to  Lord  Herbert's  intentions.  But  I  positively 
refused  to  write  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  certainly  ought  not  to 
grant  me  wiiat  the  Secretary'  of  State  of  War  does  not  urt;e. 

April  II.  What  is  wanted  is  to  put  a  muzzle  on  tl^e  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  and  to  tell  him  that  he  must  tu4  alter  a  Royal 
Warrant. 

April  15.   You  may  think  I  am  not  wise  in  being  so  angry. 

But  I  assure  you,  when  I  UTite  civilly,  I  have  a  dvil  answer— iiwi 
nothing  is  done.  When  I  write  furiously,  I  e  a  rude  letter — 
and  something  is  done  (not  even  then  always,  but  only  then). 

In  the  following  year  there  was  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords  upon  the  Military  Hospitals  which  greatly  interested, 
and  personally  afTected,  Miss  Nightingale.  Early  in  March 
Lord  Dalhousie  (the  Lord  Panmure  of  earlier  days)  ^  ^^ave 
*  notice  of  a  motion  to  call  attention  to  the  expenditure  on  the 
Netley  Hospital  and  the  Herbert  Hospital  respectively,  and 
it  was  rumoured  that  the  ex-Minister  intended  to  deliver 
a  set  attack  upon  two  of  his  successors,  the  late  Lord 
Herbert  and  Lord  de  Grey.  The  War  Office,  in  order  to  be 
fully  prepared,  sent  to  Miss  Nightingale  for  a  brief.  She 
gladly  supplied  it,  and  she  entered  into  the  fray  with  great 

»  He  bad  succeeded  to  the  eaddom  of  Dalhousie  on  the  death  of  Ua 
oonaiii,  the  zofli  eail  and  first  marquis,  in  Dec.  i860. 
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sjHiit.  She  was  very  angry  that  the  memory  of  her  "  dear 
master  "  should  be  assailed,  but  I  think  that  she  enjoyed 
not  a  little  the  prospect  of  yet  another  encounter  with  "  the 
Bison."  She  had  beaten  him  before,  and  was  determined 
that  he  should  be  beaten  now.  She  advised  Lord  de  Grey 
to  avoid  giving  an  advantage  to  the  enemy  by  withholding 
any  credit  to  ixiiich  he  was  justly  entitled.  She  recalled 
that  at  the  last  time  they  met,  Lord  Panmure  had  complained 
to  her  that  she  ascribed  every  sanitary  reform  in  the  Army 
to  Sidney.  Herbert,  thoiii^h  some  of  the  reforms  had  been 
started  by  himself.  She  admitted,  and  advised  Lord  de 
Grey  to  admit,  that  Lord  Panmure  had  deserved  well  of  the 
Army  by  the  measures  w  hieh  he  took  in  the  Crimea,  and  by 
initiating  some  steps  (or  reducing  the  mortality  at  home. 
These  Lhiiigs  being  admitted,  the  defence  of  Lord  Herbert 
would  carry  the  more  weight.  Having  armed  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  materials  to  meet  any  attack  that  might  be 
made,  Miss  Nightingale  turned  to  organize  a  second  line 
of  defence.  Sir  Harry  Verney  was  dispatched  to  ask 
Mr.  Gladstone's  advice.  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  that  Lord 
Harrowby  should  be  retained  for  the  defence,  and  he  was 
approached.  Miss  Nightingale  sent  watching  briefs  also 
to  her  o\vn  friends,  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Lord  Houghton.* 
WTien  Lord  Dalhousie's  motion  was  taken,  the  rumours 
turned  out  to  be  well  founded.  He  extolled  his  Netley 
(the  non-**  pavilion "  hospital)  as  perfect,  and  criticized 
the  Herbert  Hospital  ("  pavihon  ")  as  a  costly  toy  in  the 
"  glass-and-glare  "  style,  and  in  a  long  speech  attacked  the 
"  wasteful  "  system  which  Lord  Herbert  had  introduced 
by  paying  attention  to  "  hygeists  who  had  carried  their 
opinions  too  far."  He  had,  I  suppose,  "  that  turbulent 
fellow/'  Miss  Nightingale,  in  his  mind  when  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  all  these  unnecessary  knick-knacks 
in  hospitals  were  introduced  partly  from  the  habit,  which 
prevailed  at  the  War  Office,  of  consulting  hygeists 
not  connected  with  the  army.''  The  personal  animus  in 
the  attack  was  thought  so  obvious  that  the  speech  fell 
very  flat.  And  Lord  de  Grey's  reply — "  quite  admirable" 
according  to  Miss  Nightingale — ^was  so  courteous,  yet  so 

^  Mr.  R.  Monckton  MUnes  bad  betio  crealeU  Buron  Houghton  iu  iSOj. 
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conclusive,  that  her  "  counsel "  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  not  another  word  was  necessary.  Apart  from  any 
personal  question,  Lord  Dalhousie's  speech  *  has  a  certain 
historical  intere  t  as  embodjring  some  of  the  prejudices 
against  which  Miss  Nightingale  as  a  Hospital  Reformer  had 
to  contend.  A  Uttle  later  in  the  year  a  military  attack  on 
the  sanitarians  was  threatened  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  this  only  took  the  form  of  questions  about  the  vote 
under  which  payment  by  the  War  Office  to  Dr.  Sutherland 
appeared.'  Miss  Nightingale  sent  a  note  to  the  War  Office, 
setting  forth  the  facts  and  emphasizing  the  value  of  his 
services  in  the  cause  of  sanitary  improvement. 


v 

These  were  subjects  in  which  Miss  Nightingale  was 
directly  concerned,  but  questions  of  many  other  kinds  were 
referred  to  her.  I  hnd  in  the  correspondence  with  the  War 
Ofhce  during  these  years  that,  in  addition  to  matters  other- 
wise mentioned  in  this  chapter,  her  advice  was  asked  upon 
such  subjects  as  an  Apothecaries'  Warrant,  barracks  for 
Ceylon,  "  Fever  Tinctures,"  Instructions  for  Cholera,  fittings 
for  Military  Hospitals,  the  proposed  amalgamation  of  the 
Home  and  Indian  Medical  Sorices,  the  organization  of 
Hospitals  for  Soldiers'  Wives,  Sanitary  Instructions  for  New 
Zealand,  revi^on  of  soldiers'  rations,  stafi  appomtments  at 
Netley,  appomtment  of  West  Indian  staff  surgeons,  an 
outbreak  of  Yellow  Fever  in  Bermuda,  the  relation  of 
Commissariat  Barracks  and  Purveying  at  Foreign  Stations, 
victualling  on  transports  and  the  Bfhow  court-martial.' 
On  one  occasion  she  was  asked  to  send  hints  for  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Hartington,  then  Under- 
Secretary  for  War,  would  have  to  defend  a  large  increase 

*  It  is  in  Hansard  on  March  6.  1865, 
«  Hansard,  June  19  and  30,  1S65. 

*  The  history  of  this  afiair,  wUch  exdted  a  prodigious  interest  in 
Parliament  and  tiie  press,  may  be  read  by  the  curious  in  vol.  xxxiii.  of  the 
Parliamentary  Papers  of  1S63,  and  vol.  xxxv.  of  those  of  1S64.  Miss 
Nightingale's  good  oilices  were  asked  by  the  War  Oflice  to  parry  an  attack 
by  "  Jacob  Ohmsimn/'  for  whose  part  in  the  aSair  see  Esutys  on  SocM 
Sitbftets,  by  Matthew  John  Higgins,  i875«  pp.  lvi.-be. 
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in  the  votes  for  Hospital  and  Medical  Service.  The  Crimean 
War  and  Miss  Nightingale's  crusade  had  raised  the  expendi- 
ture from  £97,000  in  1853-54  to  £295,000  m  1864-65. 
"  Could  you  send  me  a  paragraph  for  Lord  Hartington's 
speech,"  she  was  asked,  '*  to  show  the  sahent  points  of  what 
the  nation  gets  for  its  money  ?  Something  pithy,  put  in 
your  best  manner."  "  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  I 
should  like  so  much,"  she  replied  (Feb.  29,  1864),  "  as  to 
have  to  do  Lord  Hartington's  speech  and  stand  in  his  shoes 
on  such  an  occasion."  She  sent  some  pithy  comparisons ; 
and,  in  case  the  Minister  wanted  something  heavier,  a 
detailed  memorandum.  I  suppose  Lord  Hartington  chose 
the  heaviness  and  rejected  the  pith ;  for  when  Miss  Ni^tin- 
gale  read  the  parliamentary  report^  she  thought  the  speech 
a  poor  performance.^  The  same  kind  of  references  to  Miss 
Nightingale  went  on  when  in  1866,  on  Lord  de  Grey's 
transference  to  the  India  Ofhce,^  Lord  Hartington  became 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  "  Can  you  throw  light/'  she 
was  asked  {Jymt  zi,  1866),  *'  on  the  position  of  the  medical 
officers  of  the  Guards  ?  This  is  very  pressing.  The  whole 
matter  is  an  awful  mess,  and  Lord  Hartington  is  anxious 
to  leave  it  in  some  way  of  settlement."  On  the  following 
day  a  lucid  and  exhaustive  Memorandum  on  the  subject 
went  in  from  her. 

In  July  1S64  Miss  Nightingale  was  engaged  on  a  piece 
of  work  for  the  War  Office  which  was  closely  associated 
with  her  Crimean  experiences  and  with  her  European  repute. 
It  was  in  August  of  that  year  that  the  international  congress 
was  held  which  framed  the  famous  Geneva  Convention. 
The  British  delegates  were  Miss  Nightingale's  friend,  Dr. 
Longmore,  and  Dr.  Rutherford,  and  she  drafted  their 
Instructions.  The  principle  of  the  Convention  was  the 
neutralization  of  the  wounded  under  the  Red  Cross.  Societies 
formed  under  the  Red  Cross  were  soon  organized  throughout 
Europe,  and  the  movement  led  to  a  great  development  of 
volunteer-nursing  in  war  time. 

Sometimes  Miss  Nightingale  sent  in  suggestions  on  her 
own  account.   She  was  in  close  touch  with  soldiers  and 

*  It  certainly  was  dtill :  see  Hausatdt  March  3,  1864. 
*  See  below,  p.  xoS. 
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sailors,  and  a  woman's  sympathetic  insight  appears  in  this 
letter  : — 

{Miss  Nightingale  to  Captain  Gallon.)  Sept.  21  [1863]. 
People  are  complaining  lliat  when  a  Regiment  sails,  many  of 
their  wives  and  children  are  left  behind,  and  the  soldiers  are 
unable  to  make  any  provision  for  their  support  until  they  have 
reached  their  destination,  say  China  or  Calcutta  (after  a  four 
months'  voyage  round  the  Cape),  and  have  been  able  to  send 
money  through  their  Captains  to  their  families  at  home.  Mean- 
while the  families  have  gone  through  five  or  six  montlis  of  distress. 
For  sailors  leaving  a  port  in  England  or  Ireland,  the  Admiralty 
provides  povvrr  to  JtaN'e  a  standing  order  tliat  a  certain  amount 
of  pay  is  to  be  sent  regularly  to  their  families.  The  W.O. 
objects  that  a  similar  arrangement  would  "  involve  a  cliange  in 
their  book-keeping."  It  would  involve  no  change.  It  would 
involve  a  small  addition.  I  am  willing  to  go  the  length  of  6d. 
to  furnish  an  account-book  to  the  W.O.,  which  would  enable 
them  to  keep  these  additional  accounts.  The  W.O.  also 
objects  that  it  would  deprive  the  Captain  of  the  chance  of  fining 
the  soldiers  for  any  military  ofifence.  Bnt  they  can  learn  the 
Admiralty  system  ;  and  whilst  tliere  are  other  ways  of  "  doing  " 
the  soldiers,  their  pay  is  the  only  means  of  providing  bread  for 
their  families  starving  (or  doing  worse)  at  home.  Surely  the 
soldiers  might  be  allowed  to  leave,  for  the  probable  duration  of 
their  voyage,  and  for  a  month  or  two  beyond  it,  a  sum  to  be  paid 
weekly  to  their  representatives  at  home.  Sir  £.  Lugard  has 
been  tried  and  failed.  Pray  set  this  right.  But  the  W.O. 
would  not  be  the  W.O.,  if  such  things  as  these  were  not.  And 
when  they  have  ceased  to  be«  the  War  Office  will  have  ceased 
to  be. 

Satire  was  not  the  only  weapon  which  Miss  Nightingale 
employed  in  order  to  get  things  done.  Sometimes  she 
appealed  to  the  motive  of  rivalry.  Was  the  Minister  hanging 
back?   Wefl,  all  she  could  say  was  that  Sidney  Herbert 

would  have  done  the  thing  in  a  moment.  There  were  diffi- 
culties in  the  way,  were  there  ?  The  subordinate  officials 
were  piling  up  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  "  reasons  " 
to  the  contrary,  were  they  ?  Well,  "  on  this  day  nuiiiy 
years  ago,"  she  wrote  (June  18,  1862),  "  the  French  guns 
kept  coming  up  again  and  again  to  get  us  out  of  the  yard 
at  Hougomont,  and  we  answered  in  strong  language,  often 
repeated,  till  wo  kept  the  ground  that  we  had  won.  I  never 
heard  the  French  guns  called  reasons.   And  1  advise  you 
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to  answer  in  the  same  way,  because  there  is  no  other  way  of 
answering.  Lord  de  Grey's  Minute  is  the  gun  which  just 
has  to  be  fired  over  again."  And  sometimes  she  resorted,  as 
of  old,  to  a  little  bullying.  "  I  send  you,"  she  wTote  (March 
26,  1863),  "  my  protest  about  the  Medical  School.  Make 
what  use  of  it  you  like.  But,  if  we  fail,  I  shall  refer  it  to 
Lord  Palmerston  who,  as  you  know,  befriended  us  on  a 
former  occasion  (after  Hawes's  death) " — a  home  thrust, 
this,  as  it  was  by  a  personal  reference  to  Lord  Pahnerston 
that  she  had  secured  Captain  Galton's  appointment. 

There  was  one  occasion  when,  for  a  wonder,  the  pressure 
to  be  prompt  and  decided  came  not  from  her,  but  from  the 
War  Office.  The  Governorship  of  the  Woolwich  Hospital 
fell  vacant ;  she  had  been  sent  a  list  of  names  with  a  request 
to  advise  upon  them,  and  she  had  not  immediately  replied. 
"  I  wrote,"  she  explained  (Feb.  11,  1863),  "  to  various 
authorities  the  very  moment  your  and  Lord  de  Grey's  letters 
were  put  into  my  hands.  The  answers  cannot  be  long  de- 
layed. But  what  would  you  think  of  my  opinion  if  I 
volunteered  it  about  men  wliom  I  know  only  by  name  ? 
Had  you  a.skeci  me  about  Lord  WillKim  Paulet  or  Colonel 
Storks  or  Sir  Richard  Airey,  I  could  have  given  you  an 
opinion  off-hand  with  the  utmost  want  of  modesty.  The 
very  moinent  I  have  any  reliable  information  you  shall 
have  it.  But  it  takes  some  time  to  make  such  an  in(}uiry, 
or  what  would  it  be  worth  ?  And  Woolwich,  I  suppose,  is 
not  on  fire,  or  with  the  enemy  at  the  gates  ?  "  But  for 
some  reason  or  other,  the  War  Office  was  in  a  hurry,  and  the 
appointment  was  made  before  her  inquiries  were  completed. 
Her  conscic^ntiousness  thus  lost  her  the  chance  of  deciding 
a  piece  of  patronage.  Not,  indeed,  that  she  felt  any  loss  in 
such  a  case.  She  was  nothing  of  a  jobber.  She  pulled 
wires,  as  1  have  told,  in  some  special  appointments  where  she 
believed  that  a  high  public  cause  was  at  stake ;  but  she  was 
never  actuated  by  personal  favouritism,  or  by  the  love  of 
personal  influence  on  behalf  of  individuals.  For  this  very 
post,  she  had  received  hfty  letters  of  application,  she  said, 
but  she  had  taken  no  action  upon  them.  Only  once,  she 
said  on  another  occasion,  had  she  solicited  anything  as  a 
personal  favour  from  the  War  Office.   It  was  an  appoint- 
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ment  for  a  Presbyterian  Chaplain,  who  was  not  personally 
known  to  her,  but  whose  hard  and  deserving  case  (as  she 
thought  it)  had  been  brought  to  her  notice.  She  was  once 
sent  a  list  of  the  Army  Medical  Sendee,  and  asked  by  a 
Minister  to  mark  the  names,  for  his  private  and  confidential 
use,  with  her  approbation  or  otherwise.  This  she  respect- 
fully decHned  to  do.  WTicn  she  was  asked  a  specific  question 
about  an  ofiicer  whom  she  liad  known  in  the  Crimea  or  else- 
where, she  gave  an  opinion  freely,  and  generaUy  managed 
to  put  it  pointedly  ;  as  of  a  certain  Commandant :  "  As  you 
often  see  in  those  round-headed»  red-faced  men,  he  has  a 
great  deal  of  conscience  and  very  httle  judgment." 

VI 

A  subject,  in  which  Miss  Nightingale  took  great  and 
painful  interest  during  these  years,  was  the  State  regulation 
of  vice.  The  legislation  of  1864, 1866,  and  1869  was  aheady 
being  promoted  and  considered  in  1862.  The  subject  was 
odious  to  Miss  Nightingale,  but  her  experiences  in  foreign 
hospitals  and  at  Scutari  had  made  her  peculiarly  familiar 
with  it.  Her  private  correspondence  with  doctors  and 
military  officers  shows  that  for  some  years  before  1862  she 
had  given  much  thought  and  study  to  the  question,  and  had 
carefully  tested  conclusions  drawn  from  her  personal  ob* 
servations  by  statistics  and  by  the  opinions  of  other  persons. 
She  hated  the  system  of  relation  on  moral  grounds,  but 
she  was  equally  convinced  that  the  case  for  it  had  not  been 
satisfactorily  established  by  statistical  evidence  on  hygienic 
groimds.  On  this  point,  two  of  the  medical  men,  upon 
whose  judgment  she  placed  most  reliance — Dr.  Sutherland 
and  Dr.  Graham  Balfour  (the  head  of  the  Army  Statistical 
Department)-  agreed  with  her.  With  their  assistance  slie 
worked  up  the  case  a^ain.>.t  the  contineutal  syste  m,  and  at  the 
request  of  Sir  Gt'orge  Lewis,  who  was  considering  tlie  matter 
in  1862,  she  wrote  a  private  paper  which  was  circulated 
among  some  members  of  the  Government  and  others. 
"  Your  facts,"  wrote  Captain  Gallon  to  her  (April  29,  1862), 
**  have  shaken  Lord  de  Cirey's  views  on  the  subject  of  police 
inspection."    With  Mr.  Gladstone,  she  was  less  successful. 
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He  found  her  Paper  "  of  deep  interest  and  full  of  important 
fact  and  argument/'  and  said  that,  as  a  result  of  reading 
it  and  her  letters,  he  should  approach  the  subject  "  with 
much  of  circumspection  as  well  as  of  anxiety  "  ;  but  he 
**  doubted  the  possibility  of  making  a  standing  army  a 
moral  institution."  Therein  she  profoundly  differed,  and 
she  urged,  in  rejoinder,  that  nothing  should  be  done  on  his 
assumption,  at  least  until  the  other  had  been  given  a  fair 
trial — ^by  increasing  the  soldiers'  facilities  for  marriage,  by 
giving  them  better  opportunities  for  instruction  and  recrea- 
tion, by  encouraging  physical  exercise  and  manual  handi^ 
crafts.  Official  opinion  steadily  hardened,  however,  in  the 
duection  of  regulation ;  and  presently  public  opinion  was 
tested  by  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Times  in  favour  of  the 
continental  system.  Miss  Nightingale  thereupon  supplied 
Harriet  Martineau  with  facts  and  figures,  and  the  Times 
was  answered  by  the  Daify  News,  Miss  Nightingale  also 
printed  her  own  Paper  for  a  more  extended,  though  still 
*'  private  and  confidential,"  circulation.  Dr.  Sutherland 
chivalrously  assumed  the  sole  authorship,  and  was  acrimoni- 
ously attacked  by  some  of  his  professional  brethren.  The 
Army  Medical  Department  was  working  hard  for  regulation, 
and  some  person  therein,  suspecting  Miss  Nightingale  as 
the  real  leader  of  tiie  opposition,  disgraced  himself  by  sending 
her  an  anonymous  letter  of  vulgar  abuse.  This  of  course 
did  not  deter  her,  and,  when  legislation  was  proposed,  she 
lobbied  indefatigably  (through  correspondence)  against  it. 
The  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  was,  however,  over- 
whelmingly in  its  favour.  When  the  legislation  was  passed, 
the  War  Office  invited  her  assistance  in  the  selection  of 
medical  officers  under  the  Act  ;  but  she  refused  to  touch 
what  she  regarded  as  an  accursed  thing.  It  was  left  to 
another  of  the  remarkable  women  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
to  secure,  after  a  struggle  of  sixteen  years,  the  repeal  of 
the  Acts ;  but  though  Miss  Nightingale  shrank  from  taking 
a  public  part  in  that  crusade,  she  gave  support  privately 
to  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler.  At  a  later  time,  however,  Miss 
Nightingale  somewhat  modified  her  views.* 

Miss  Nightingale's  failure  during  the  years  1862-64 

*  Bdow,  p.  408. 
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to  arrest  the  movement  of  public  opinion  in  the  direction 
which  she  detested,  increased  her  earj^erncss  to  promote 
what  she  considered  the  more  excellent  way.  She  was  the 
life  and  soul  at  headquarters  of  the  movement  for  increasing 
the  supply  of  Reading-rooms,  Soldiers'  Clubs,  Recreation- 
rooms,  and  facilities  for  useful  employment.  "  I  will  tell 
you/*  she  wTote  to  the  Reverend  Mother  of  the  Bermondsey 
Convent  (Jan.  3,  1864),  "  how  I  spent  my  Christmas  Day 
and  the  Sunday  after,  those  being  two  holidays  :  in  preparing 
a  scheme,  by  desire  of  Lord  de  Grey,  for  employing  soldiers 
in  trades/'  She  wrote  a  Memorandum  on  "  Methods  of 
Starting  an  Exhibition  (Soldiers'  Trades)/'  and  such  an 
exhibition  was  held  at  Aldershot  in  the  summer  of  1864.^ 
Whenever  there  was  a  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  or  an 
opportunity  to  be  seized,  Miss  Nightingale  was  appealed  to. 
For  mstance,  there  was  a  fight  for  a  certain  disused  Iron 
House  at  Aldershot.  Miss  Nightingale's  party  (suppcnrted 
at  the  War  Office)  wanted  it  for  a  Men's  Recreation  Room ; 
the  Horse  Guards  wanted  it  for  an  Officers'  Club.  A 
promise  had  already  been  given  in  favour  of  the  former, 
but  Sir  George  Lewis  was  wavering.  "  Lord  de  Grey  thinks," 
wrote  Captain  Galton  (April  29, 1862),  "  that  the  best  course 
for  the  Iron  House  is  for  Sir  H.  Vemey  to  ask  Sir  G.  L.  in 
the  House  about  it,  alluding  to  his  former  promise,  and  if  it 
could  be  arranged  that  Monckton  Milnes,  Gen.  Lindsay,  or 
any  other  persons  could  cheer  or  support  the  proposals,  it 
would  pledije  Sir  G.  L.  to  act  at  once/*  Miss  Nightingale 
set  her  parlianiLntary  friends  to  work,  and  the  fivj,ht  lor  the 
Iron  House  was  won.  T.ord  de  Grey  succeeded  in  getting  a 
vote  on  the  Estimates  for  the  encouragement  oi  such  places. 
Miss  Nightingale  revised  for  him  a  set  of  Regulations  for 
Reading- Rooms.  She  also,  at  his  rec^uest,  drew  up  (in 
concert  with  Ca]>tain  Pilkington  Jackson)  an  inventory  of 
the  appropriate  iuniitare  and  oLlier  fitments.  Her  zeal  in 
this  matter  was  known  abroad  ;  at  Montreal  and  Halifax 
and  Gibraltar  commanding-officers  who  were  trying  to  start 
or  develop  institutions  of  the  kind  applied  to  her.  She 
often  succeeded  in  obtaining  War  Othce  grants  for  them,  and 

*■  Atteatum  was  called  to  it,  and  the  moral  was  pointed,  by  a  leading 
article  in  the  Da^  News  (July  S),  donbtiess  written  by  Harriet  Martineaii. 
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these  she  supplemented  by  gifts  of  her  own.  No  inconsider- 
able portion  of  her  resources  at  this  time  went  in  subscrip- 
tions of  this  sort,  either  in  money  or  in  kind  (carpentering 
equipment,  bagatelle  boards,  books,  prints,  and  the  like). 
It  is  pleasant  to  read  the  letters  in  which  the  non-commis- 
sioned offVprs  and  men  of  regiments,  which  had  been  served 
by  Miss  Nightingale  in  the  Crimea,  sent  thanks,  through 
their  commanding  officers,  to  "  that  noble  lady  for  her 
continued  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  British  soldiers." 

It  was  a  cause  of  great  pleasure  to  Miss  Nightingale  that 
in  1864  her  old  friend  of  the  Scutari  days.  General  Storks, 
who  had  encouraged  her  there  in  work  of  this  kind,^  was 
appomted  to  the  command  at  Malta.  "  I  am  very  grateful 
to  you/'  he  wrote  (Nov.  10),  "  for  seeing  me  the  other  day, 
and  can  only  express  the  great  gratification  I  experienced 
on  that  occasion.  I  can  never  forget  the  time  when  I  was 
associated  with  you  in  the  great  work  wluch  has  produced 
such  satisfactory  results,  and  for  which  the  whole  army  wiU 
ever  thank  you.  When  one  reflects  on  the  condition  of  the 
soldier  ten  years  ago  and  what  it  is  now,  there  is  cause 
for  wonder  at  the  difficulties  you  have  overcome,  and  the 
results  you  have  achieved.  .  .  .  (Nov.  18.)  All  the  arrange- 
ments contemplated  at  Malta,  both  legislative  (if  necessary) 
and  administrative,  shall  be  submitted  for  your  considera- 
tion and  approval  in  draft  before  they  are  acted  upon,  and 
I  need  not  say  how  grateful  I  shall  be  for  your  kind  assist- 
ance." In  later  years  Miss  Nightingale  took  a  friendly 
interest  in  the  Soldiers*  Institute  at  Portsmouth,  founded 
by  Miss  Sarah  Robinson.  A  meeting  was  held  in  its  su])port 
at  the  Mansion  House  in  1877,  at  which  Lord  W'olseley 
presided,  and  a  letter  from  aMIss  Nightingale  was  read.  "  If 
you  knew,"  she  said,  "  as  I  do  (or  once  did),  the  difference 
between  our  soldiers  cared  for  in  body,  mind,  and  morals, 
and  our  soldiers  uncared  for— the  last,  '  hell's  carnival  ' 
(the  words  are  not  my  own),  the  first,  the  fmest  fellows  of 
God's  making  ;  if  you  knew  how  troo}:)s  immediately  on 
landing  are  beset  with  invitations  to  bad  of  all  kinds,  you 
would  hasten  to  supply  them  with  invitations  to,  and  means 
for,  good  of  all  kinds :  remembering  that  the  soldier  is  of 

»  See  Vol,  I.  p.  479. 
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all  men  the  man  whose  life  is  made  for  him  by  the  necessities 
of  his  Service.  We  may  not  hope  to  make  '  saints  '  of  all, 
but  we  can  make  men  of  them  instead  of  brutes.  If  you 
knew  these  things  as  I  do,  you  would  forgive  mc  for  asking 
you,  if  my  poor  name  may  still  be  that  of  the  soldiers'  ever 
faithful  servant,  to  support  Miss  Robinson's  work  in  making 
men  of  them  at  Portsmouth,  the  place  of  all  others  of 
temptation  to  be  brutes/' 

VII 

Even  the  multifarious  interest  described  in  preceding 
pages  and  chapters  do  not  tell  the  whole  tale  of  Miss  Nightin- 
gale's labours  during  this  time.  It  was  not  only  the  British 
soldiers  at  home  and  in  India  whom  she  took  under  her 
protection  ;  nor  only  the  War  Office  and  the  India  Office 
with  which  she  had  some  connection.  She  was  open  to  any 
human  appeal  for  help,  and  her  acquaintance  with  Sir  Geoige 
Grey  led  her,  through  a  friendly  Minister  at  the  Colonial 
Office,  to  make  an  attempt  for  the  protection  of  the  aboriginal 
races  in  the  British  Dominions.  She  had  met  Sir  Geozge 
Grey  in  1859  and  z86o,  and  he  had  talked  to  her  about 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  those  races  when  brought  into 
touch  with  civilization.  This  was  a  subject  which  appealed 
strongly  to  Miss  Nightingale.  Her  mission  in  life  was  to  be 
a  "saviour"  of  men.  It  shamed  her  to  think  that  her 
country  in  colonizing  so  large  a  part  of  the  world  should  so 
often  come  into  contact  with  inf ^or  races  only  to  destroy 
them.  In  the  course  of  conversation  with  Sir  George  Grey, 
the  question  was  raised  whether  the  disappearance  of  the 
aboriginal  races  was  in  any  degree  due  to  the  effect  of 
European  school  usages  and  school  education.  Miss  Nightin- 
gale determined  to  investigate  the  matter.  She  drew  up 
schedules  of  inquiry,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  (then 
Colonial  Secretary)  officially  circulated  them  to  Colonial 
Schools  and  Colonial  Hospitals  (i860). /  As  each  return  came 
in  during  following  years,  it  was  forw4rded  from  the  Colonial 
Office  to  Miss  Nightingale.  Her  inquiries  were  far  more 
searching  and  detailed,  I  notice  on  looking  through  the 
papers,  than  were  the  answers.  There  were  not  many 
passionate  statisticians  in  those  days  among  the  school- 
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masters  or  doctors  attached  to  native  schools  or  hospitals 
in  distant  colonies,  and  the  results  of  Miss  Nightingale's 
researches  in  this  obscure  field  were  somewhat  disappointing. 
She  summarized  the  information  in  a  Paper  which  she  con- 
tributed to  the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Edinburgh  in 
1863,  and  which  she  printed  as  a  pamphlet.^  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  sent  the  pamphlet  to  colonial  governors  and 
other  otTicials,  and  invited  their  rtmarks.  To  the  Congress 
in  1864  Miss  Nightingale  contributed  a  further  Paper  (also 
printed  as  a  pamphlet  *),  embodying  the  substance  of  some 
of  the  later  information  thus  obtained.  The  documents 
which  she  received  from  the  Colonial  Office  during  several 
years  are  preserved  amongst  her  papers,  and  form  what  is, 
I  suppose,  a  unique  collection  of  information  on  a  curious 
subject.  Though  her  researches  did  not  lead  to  any  positive 
conclusions  in  relation  to  the  effect  of  education  as  such  upon 
the  deterioration  of  the  wild  races,  they  disclosed  much 
neglect  of  sanitary  precautions.  She  pointed  out  mistakes 
that  were  made  in  the  kind  of  clothing  into  which  in  the  name 
of  decency  the  native  children  were  put.  She  appUed  in  a 
wider  way  the  principle  that  thdr  open-air  habits  should 
be  remembered,  insisting  especially  on  the  importance  of 
physical  and  manual  training.  The  returns  from  colonial 
hospitals  showed  again  that  preventable  causes — bad 
drciiuagc,  bad  water,  and  so  luitii  were  to  blame  for  much 
of  the  mortality.  "  Incivilization  with  its  inherent  dis- 
eases, when  brought  into  contact  with  civilization  without 
adopting  specific  precautions  for  preserving  health,  will 
always  cairy  with  it  a  large  increase  of  mortality  on  account 
of  the  greater  susceptibility  of  its  subjects  to  those  causes 
of  disease  which  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  endured  without 
as  great  a  risk  by  civilized  communities  bom  among  them.** 
But  principally  Miss  Nightingale  based  upon  the  results  of 
her  inquiries  ;i  moral  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  popular 
opinion  and  governments  in  the  Colonies  and  in  Downing 
Street.  "  The  deca\nng  races  are  chiefly  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Canada,  and  perhaps  in  certain  parts  of  South 
Africa.  They  appear  to  consist  chiefly  of  tribes  which  have 
never  been  civilized  enough,  or  had  force  of  character 
>  Bibliogxaphy  A,  Nos.  39  and  40.  *  Ibid*  No.  47. 
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enough,  to  form  fixed  settlements  or  to  build  towns.  Such 
tribes  have  few  fixed  habits  or  none.    But  the  papers  show 
that  they  are  naturally,  in  their  uncivnHzed  condition, 
possessed  of  far  stronger  stamina,  and  that  they  resist  the 
'effects  of  frightful  wounds  and  nijuries  far  better  than 
civilized  men.    This  latter  fact  tells  strongly  against  any 
natural  proclivity  to  diseased  action."    The  course  of  history 
does  not  show  that  such  apjjeals  as  Miss  Nightingale's  have 
been  wholly  successful.   It  seems  to  be,  as  Mr.  Froude  said, 
that  with  men,  as  with  orders  of  creation,  only  those  wild 
races  will  survive  who  can  domesticate  themselves  into 
servants  of  the  newer  forms.   Where  there  is  such  ability, 
where  the  labour  of  the  coloured  races  is  required  by  the 
white  men,  the  aboriginal  races  survive,  and  even  thrive 
and  multiply  ;  where  those  conditions  do  not  exist,  they  do 
not  survive.   So  far,  however,  as  the  extinction  of  native 
races  has  been  arrested,  Miss  Nightingale  was  among  the 
pioneers  in  pointing  out  the  way.   Her  clear  intelligence, 
acting  upon  the  mass  of  evidence  which  she  had  collected, 
perceived  certain  principles  which  have  guided  all  [nractical 
statesmen  who  sought  to  protect  aborigines,  and  to  free 
civilization  from  one  of  its  disgraces.    She  urged  that 
**  provision  of  land  should  be  made  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  existing  tribes."  She  pleaded  passionately  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  liquor  traffic.^  She  argued  that  in  the  formal 
education,  and  in  all  other  means  of  endeavouring  to  im- 
prove the  natives,  "  there  should  be  as  little  interference  as 
possible  with  their  bom  habits  and  conditions,"  that  inter- 
ference should  be  wise  and  gradual,  and  that  above  all 
"  physical  training  and  a  large  amount  of  out-door  work 
are  essentially  necessary  to  success."    She  did  not  succeed 
in  arresting  the  decline  of  the  aboriginal  races ;  but  she 
contributed  something  to  their  protection. 

*  A  letter  to  her  on  this  subject  (Dec,  6,  1864)  from  the  permanent 
Under-Secretary  at  tiie  Colonial  Otticc  is  printed  in  Letters  of  Frederick 
Lord  Blackford,  1896.  p.  251. 
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Thus,  then,  in  all  the  various  ways  described  in  this 
chapter  did  Miss  Nightingale  labour,  but  especially  in  the 
cause  of  the  British  Army.  The  role  of  the  Soldiers'  Friend 
which  she  had  filled  in  the  Crimea  was  enacted  on  a  ron- 
spicuous  stage.  Her  work  was  now  all  done  behind  the 
scenes  ;  and  done,  as  i  have  already  described,  under  heavy 
physical  disability.  Much  of  the  work  was,  moreover,  dull 
and  even  uncongenial;  but  she  fed  her  soul  on  higher 
things : — 

{Miss  NighHng^  io  Mrs,  Moore.)  32  South  Stseet, 
Dec.  15  [1863].  Dearest  Revd.  Mother— I  am  here,  as  yon 
see — (My  brother-in-law's  house— where  yon  were  so  good  as 

to  see  me  last  year — ^to  think  of  that  being  more  than  a  year  ago) 
and  have  been  here  a  good  bit.  But  I  have  had  all  your  dear 
letters.  And  yon  cannot  think  how  much  they  have  encouraged 
me.  They  are  almost  the  only  earthly  encouragement  I  have. 
I  have  been  so  very  ill — and  even  the  little  change  of  moving  here 
knocks  me  duwa  for  a  month.  But  God  is  so  good  as  to  let  me 
still  struggle  on  with  my  business.  But  with  so  much  difficulty 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  me  to  write  even  to  you.  And  I 
only  write  now,  because  I  hear  you  are  ill.  I  have  felt  so  horribly 
ungrateful  for  never  having  thanked  you  for  your  books.  S.  Jean 
de  la  Croix's  hfe  I  keep  thankfully.  I  am  nwcr  tired  of  reading 
that  part  where  he  prays  for  the  return  for  all  his  services, 
Domine,  pati  el  contemni  pro  t"  T  niu  afrairl  T  never  could  ask 
that.  But  in  n-turn  for  very  iittle  service,  I  get  it.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  (.kscribe  how  harassing,  how  heart-breaking  my 
work  has  been  since  the  beginning  oi  J  uiy.  1  have  always,  with 
all  my  heart  and  soul,  offered  myself  to  God  for  the  greatest 
bitterness  on  my  own  part,  if  His  (War  Office)  work  could  be 
done.  But  lately  nothing  was  done,  and  always  because 
there  was  not  one  man  hke  Sidney  Herbert  to  do  it.  .  .  . 
I  don't  think  S.  Jean  de  la  Croix  need  have  prayed  to  be  dis- 
missed from  superiorships  before  he  died  For  as  the  Mere  de 
Brechard  say<,  there  are  more  opportumties  to  humble  oneself, 
to  mortify  oneself,  to  throw  oneself  entirely  on  God,  in  them 
than  in  anything  else.  I  return  the  hfe  of  S.  Catherine  of 
Genoa.  I  Uke  it  so  much.  It  is  a  very  singular  and  suggestive 
life.  I  am  so  glad  she  accepted  the  being  Directress  of  the 
Hospital.  For  I  think  it  was  much  better  for  her  to  make  the 
Hospital  servants  go  right  than  to  receive  their  "injtues" — 
VOL.  II  G 
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however  subuiissively — much  better  for  the  poor  Patients,  I 
mean. 

I  am  quite  ashamed  to  keep  Ste.  Therese  so  long.  But  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  reading  in  her.  And  I  am  only  able  to  read  at 
night — and  then  not  always  a  large,  close-printed  book.  Pray 
say  if  I  shall  send  her  back.  And  I  will  borrow  her  again  from 
you  perhaps  some  day.  I  am  so  sorry  about  poor  S.  Gonzaga's 
troubles.  I  know  what  those  Committees  are.  I  have  had  to 
deal  with  them  almost  all  my  life. 

My  strength  has  failed  more  than  usually  of  late.  And  I 
don't  think  I  have  nuicli  more  work  in  mt — not,  at  least,  if 
it  is  to  continue  of  this  luu  ab^mg  sort.  God  called  me  to  Hospital 
work  (as  I  fondly  thought,  for  hfe) — but  since  then  to  Army 
work— but  with  a  promise  that  I  should  go  back  to  Hospital— as 
I  thought  as  a  Nurse,  but  as  I  now  think,  as  a  Patient.  But 
St.  Catherine  of  Siena  says :  "  Et  toutesfois  je  permets  cela 
luy  advenir,  afin  qu'il  sent  plus  soigneux  de  fuyr  soi  mesme,  & 
de  venir  cS:  recourir  h  moy  .  .  .  ct  qu'il  consid&re  que  par  amour 
je  luy  donne  le  moyen  de  tirer  hors  Ic  rhr  f  la  vraye  humilite, 
se  reputant  indigne  de  la  paix  &  repos  de  pensee,  conunc  mes 
autres  servitcurs — &  au  contraire  se  reputant  digne  des  peines 
qu'il  soufire,"  etc. 

My  sister  and  her  family  come  to  spend  here  two  or  three 
nights  occasionally  to  see  friends.  But  I  was  only  able  to  see  her 
for  ten  minutes,  and  my  good  brother-in-law,  who  is  one  of  the 
best  and  kindest  of  men,  not  at  all — nor  his  children.  .  .  . 
I  sent  you  back  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  with  many  thanks.  I  liked 
him  in  his  old  dress.  I  hke  that  story  where  the  man  loses  his 
crown  of  martyrdom,  because  he  will  not  hv  reconciled  with  his 
enemy.  It  is  a  sound  lesson.  I  am  goinn  to  send  you  back 
S.  Francis  Xavier.  His  is  a  Ufe  I  always  like  to  study  as  well  as 
those  of  all  the  early  Jesuit  fathers.  But  how  much  they  did — 
and  how  little  I  do.  .  .  .  Ever  my  dearest  Revd.  Mother's  loving 
and  grateful,  F.  N. 

Miss  Nightingale  never  lost  sight  of  the  end  in  the  means. 
Siie  was  doing  "  God's  w'ork  "  in  the  "  War  OlTicc."  She 
thought  it  was  "  little  "  that  she  did,  for  it  is  often  the 
hardest  workers  who  thus  deem  themselves  the  most  un- 
profitable servants.  And  the  work  was  often  drudgery  ; 
yet  through  it  all  she  had  inspiration  from  her  memories 
of  heroism  in  the  Anny,  for  whose  "  salvation  "  she  was 
working.  **  I  have  seen  to-day  [from  my  window],"  she 
wrote  to  her  mother  in  1863,  "  the  first  Lev^e,  since  all  are 
dead  whom  I  wished  to  please.  A  melancholy  sight  to  me. 
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Yet  I  like  the  pomp  and  pageant  of  the  old  veterans,  covered 
with  well-earned  crosses.  To  me  who  saw  them  earned,  no 
vain  pageant.  It  is  like  the  Dead  March  in  Saul — to  me« 
who  heard  it  on  the  battle-field,  no  vain  sound,  but  full  of 
deep  and  glorious  sadness." 


CHAPTER  V 


HELPERS,  VISITORS,  AND  FRIENDS 
(1862-1866) 

To  be  alone  is  nothiag ;  but  to  be  without  sympathy  in  a  crowd,  this 
is  to  be  confined  in  aolitnde.  Where  tiiere  is  want  of  aympatliy,  of  attract 

tion,  given  and  returned,  must  it  not  be  a  feeling  of  starvation  ? — ^Florbmgb 
Nightingale  :  Suggestions  for  Thought  (i860). 

Friendship  should  help  the  friends  to  work  out  better  the  work  of 
life^BBNJAMm  JOWSR  (1866). 

The  years  of  Miss  Nightingale's  life,  described  in  this  Part, 
were  perhaps  those  of  her  hardest  and  most  unremitting 
work.  TlirouL^liout  these  years,  until  August  1866,  she 
lived  entirely  111  Loiuion  or  immediately  near  to  it.^  Her 
quarters  were  in  iodgmgs  or  in  hired  houses,  until  November 
1865,  when  her  father  took  a  house  for  her  for  a  term  of 
years  in  South  Street  (No.  35),  near  her  married  sister. 
This  house  (No.  10  when  the  btreet  was  renumbered)  was 
the  one  that  she  occupied  till  her  death.  I  think  that  there 
was  not  a  single  day  during  the  period  from  1862  to  186b 
upon  which  she  was  not  engaged  in  one  part  or  another  of 
the  manifold  work  described  in  preceding  chapters.  And 
there  was  much  other  work  as  well,  begun  in  these  years, 
but  brought  to  completion  later,  which  will  be  described  in  a 
subsequent  Part.  She  gave  account  of  her  days  to  Madame 
Mohl  (Jan.  24,  1865),  and  recalled  what  "  a  poor  woman 
with  13  childien,  who  took  in  washing,  once  said  to  me — her 
idea  of  heaven  was  to  have  one  hour  a  day  in  which  she 

^  Her  places  of  residence  in  1862  and  1863  Iiave  been  given  above. 

p.  24.  In  1864  she  lived  at  32  (now  No.  4)  South  Street,  the  Verneys' 
house  (Jan.) ;  at  115  Park  Street  (Feb.-July)  ;  at  7  Oak  Hill  Park,  Hamp- 
stead  (Aug.-Oct.).  She  was  at  27  Norfclk  Street  from  Nov.  1864  to  May  i, 
1863.  During  May  and  June  1SG3  and  again  in  Oct.,  she  was  at  34  (now 
No.  8)  Sontik  Street ;  in  July-Sept.,  she  was  at  Uampstead. 

«4 
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could  do  nothing."  Yet  all  that  Miss  Nightingale  did  was 
done  forcofnlly.  "  I  am  completely  reassured  as  to  the  state 
of  your  litalth,"  wrote  her  old  friend  Mr.  Reeve  (Jan.  21, 
1865),  in  reply  to  some  communication  on  Indian  affairs, 
**  by  the  Homeric  frame  of  mind  you  are  in.  You  will  live 
an  hundred  years.  You  will  write  a  Sanitariad  or  a  Law- 
rentiad  in  24  books«  and  Lord  Derby  will  translate  you  into 
all  known  languages.  Stanley  will  be  Lord  Derby  then,  but 
this  will  only  make  the  thing  more  appropriate."  But  her 
work,  though  very  vigorous,  was  very  hard.  It  was  done, 
not  as  in  the  Crimean  war,  in  the  excitement  of  immediate 
action,  nor,  as  in  the  years  succeeding  her  return,  with  the 
daily  aid  and  sjmiipathy  oi  her  "dear  Master."  It  was 
her  hardest  work  for  another  reason,  already  mentioned :  she 
was  for  a  large  part  of  this  later  period,  almost  bedridden. 
She  would  get  up  and  dress  in  order  to  receive  the  more  im- 
portant of  her  men-visitors,  but  the  effort  tired  her  greatly. 

The  amount  of  work  which  she  did  under  these  conditions 
is  extraordinary,  and  the  question  arises  how  she  did  it.  A 
principal  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Sutherland. 
The  leader  may  have  noticed  once  or  twice  in  letters  written 
by  Bliss  Nightingale  such  expresdons  as  "  We  are  doing  " 
so  and  so,  or  "  Can  such  and  such  be  sent  to  us."  The 
plural  was  not  royal ;  it  signified  she  had  explained  at  an 
earlier  time  to  Sidney  Herbert,  "  the  troops  and  me ;  "  but 
it  also  signified,  during  the  years  with  which  this  Part 
is  concerned,  herself  and  Dr.  SutherUmd.  She  wrote 
incessantly,  but  even  so  she  could  hardly  have  ac- 
complished her  daily  tasks  without  some  clerical  assistance. 
She  knew  an  immense  deal  about  the  subjects  with 
which  she  dealt,  and  her  memory  was  both  precise  and 
tenacious  ;  but  there  were  limits  to  her  powers  of  acquisition, 
and  cases  often  arose  in  which  personal  inspection  or  per- 
sonal movinej  about  in  search  of  information  were  essential. 
In  all  these  ways  Dr.  Sutherland's  help  was  constant.  He 
wielded  a  ready  pen  He  was  one  of  the  leading  sanitary 
experts  of  the  day.  His  professional  and  official  connections 
gave  him  access  to  various  sources  of  information.  His 
regular  work  was  on  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  ;  and 
for  the  rest,  he  placed  himself  at  Miss  Nightingale's  beck 
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and  call.  Mrs.  Sutherland  was  her  private  secretary  at 
this  time  for  household  affairs,  such  as  searching  for  lodgings 
and  engaging  servants  ;  her  accounts  were  still  kept,  and 
mnch  of  her  miscellaneous  correspondence  was  conducted  by 
her  uncle,  Mr.  Sam  Smith  ;  ^  but  in  all  official  business,  her 
factotum  was  Dr.  Sutherland.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
notes,  drafts,  and  memoranda,  belonging  to  these  years, 
among  her  papers,  is  in  Dr.  Sutherland's  handwiiunc:,  and 
sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  much  of  the 
work  is  hers  and  how  much  his.  Often  he  took  down 
heads  from  her  conversation,  and  put  the  matter  into 
shape ;  at  other  times  he  submitted  drafts  for  her  approval 
or  correction,  and  took  copies  of  the  letters  ultimately 
dispatched. 

How  indispensable  to  her  was  Dr.  Sutherland's  help 
comes  out  from  some  correspondence  of  1865.  Captain 
Galton  had  sent  private  word  that  there  was  talk  at  the  War 
Office  of  appointing  Dr.  Sutherland  Commissioner  to  inquire 
into  an  outbreak  of  cholera  at  some  of  the  Mediterranean 
Stations.  lUiss  Nightingale  was  greatly  perturbed.  **  We 
are  full  of  Indian  business/'  she  wrote  (Nov.  i),  which 
must  be  settled  before  Parliament  meets.  Lord  Stanley  has 
consented  to  take  it  up.  And  I  have  pledged  myself  to 
have  it  all  read}  -a  thing  I  should  never  have  done  if  I 
had  thought  Dr.  Sutherland  would  be  sent  abroad.  You 
are  yoursdf  aware  that  Calcutta  water-supply  has  been  sent 
home  to  us  (at  my  request),  and  Dr.  S.  told  me  this  morning 
that  he  and  I  should  have  to  write  the  Report."  And  again 
(Dec.  15) :  "  For  God's  sake,  if  you  can,  prevent  Dr.  Suther- 
land going."  She  had  begged  that  at  any  rate  nothing 
should  be  said  to  Dr.  Sutherland  himscli  about  it  unless 
the  mission  were  irrevocably  decided  upon  :  "  he  is  so 
childish  that  if  he  heard  of  this  Malta  and  Gibraltar  business 
he  would  mstantly  declare  there  was  nothing  to  keep  him  in 
England."  The  "  child  " — the  "  baby  "  of  some  earlier 
correspondence  * — only  liked  a  little  change  sometimes. 
Indispensable  though  he  was  to  his  task-nii^tress,  he  yet, 

*  She  was  still  so  beset  by  begging  letters,  that  Mr.  Smith  had  a  notice 
inserted  in  the  Times  of  April  29,  1864.  to  the  effect  that  she  could  not 
answer  them  or  retain  any  papers  enclosed  to  lier» 

•  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  370, 383. 
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as  in  iormer  days,  vexed  her.  She  tliought  him  larking  in 
method,  and  with  her  this  was  one  o(  the  unpardonable  sins, 
lie  sometimes  forgot  what  he  had  done  with,  or  had  promised 
to  do  with,  a  particular  Paper ;  he  was  even  capable  of  mislay- 
ing a  Blue-book.  He  was  often  behind  hand  with  tasks  im- 
posed upon  him.  His  temperament  was  a  little  volatile, 
and  in  one  impeachment  he  is  accused  of  "  incurable  loose- 
ness of  thought."  If  this  w^ere  so  (which  I  take  leave  to 
doubt),  the  defect  must  have  been  congenital,  or  long  service 
under  ^liss  Nightingale  wonld  have  cured  it. 

Partly  because  Dr.  Sutherland's  manner  sometimes 
teased  her,  partly  because  he  was  deaf,  and  partly  owing  to 
her  own  physical  disabilities.  Miss  Nightingale  developed 
at  this  time  a  method  of  communicating  with  him  which, 
during  later  years,  became  familiar  to  all  but  her  most 
privileged  friends.  The  visitor  on  being  admitted  was 
ushered  into  a  sitting-room  on  the  ground-floor,  and  given 
pencil  and  paper.  It  were  well  for  him  that  what  he  wrote 
should  be  lucid  and  concise.  The  message  was  earned 
upstairs  into  the  Presence,  and  an  answer,  simflarly  written, 
was  brought  down.  And  to  such  interchange  would  the 
interview  be  confined.  With  Dr.  Sutherland,  Miss  Nightin- 
gale had  many  personal  interviews;  their  business  was 
often  too  detailed,  too  intricate,  too  confidential,  to  be 
conducted  otherwise  ;  but  there  arc  hundreds  of  letters, 
received  from  other  people,  upon  which  (in  blank  spaces  or 
on  spare  sheets)  there  are  pencilled  notes  conveying  answers 
or  messages  to  Dr.  Sutherland.  "  Well,  you  know  I  have 
already  said  that  to  Lord  Stanley.  I  can't  do  more."  "  Yes, 
you  must."  "  Oh,  Lord  bless  you,  No.'*  "  You  want  me 
to  decide  in  order  that  you  may  do  the  reverse."  "  Can  you 
answer  a  plain  question  ?  "  "  You  have  forgotten  all  we 
talked  about.'*  "  I  cannot  flatter  you  on  your  lucidity." 
**  I  do  not  shake  hands  till  the  Abstract  is  done  ;  and  I  do 
not  leave  London  till  it  is  done."  "  You  told  me  positively 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  There  is  ever^'thing  to  be 
done."  "  Why  did  vou  tell  me  that  tremendous  hani^^er  ? 
Was  it  to  prevent  my  worrying  you  ?  "  "  Nothing  has  been 
done.  I  have  been  so  anxious  ;  but  the  more  zeal  I  feel, 
the  more  indifierent  you."   Sometimes  he  strikes  work,  or 
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refuses  to  answer,  signing  his  name  by  a  drawing  of  a  dry 
pump  with  a  handle  marked  "  F.N."  :  "  Your  pump  is  dry. 
India  to  stand  over."  Sometimes  he  makes  fun  of  her 
busincss-Uke  metiiods,  and  heads  his  notes  "  Ref.^^(f^f^rt*~'** 
Sometimes  he  pleads  ilhicbs.  "  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  was 
too  ill  to  know  anything  except  that  I  was  ill."  Often  he 
received  visitors  for  her,  or  entertamed  them  on  her  behalf 
at  hmcheon  or  dinner.  "  These  two  people  iiave  come. 
Will  you  see  them  for  me  ?  I  have  explained  who  you  are." 
"  Was  the  luncheon  good  ?  Did  he  eat  ?  "  "  Did  he  walk  ?  " 
"  Yes."  "  Then  he's  a  liar  ;  he  told  me  he  couldn't  move.** 
In  1865-66  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sutherland  had  moved  house  from 
Finchiey  to  Norwood.  Miss  Nightingale  complained  of 
this  remoteness.  Dr.  Sutherland  dated  his  letters  from 
"  The  Gulf."  He  stayed  there  sometimes,  complaining  of 
indisposition,  instead  of  coming  up  to  South  Street  where 
business  was  pressing.  Miss  Nightingale  did  not  take  the 
reason  kindly,  and  his  letters  begin.  "  Respected  Enemy  " 
or  "  Dear  howling  epileptic  Friend."  One  morning  (June  23, 
1865)  Dr.  Sutherland  went  to  the  private  view  of  the  Herbert 
Hospital— a  great  occasion  to  Miss  Nightingale.  In  the 
afternoon  he  called  and  sent  up  to  her  a  short  note  of  what 
he  had  seen.  "  And  that  is  ail  you  condescend  to  tell  me. 
And  I  get  it  at  4  o'clock."  Of  course,  they  understood  each 
other ;  they  were  old  and  intimate  friends.  But  I  think 
that  the  man  who  thus  served  with  Miss  Nightingale  must 
have  had  a  great  and  disinterested  zeal  for  the  causes  in 
which  they  were  engaged ;  and  that  there  must  have  been 
something  at  once  f oraiidable  and  fascinating  in  the  Lady- 
in-Chief. 

II 

The  pressure  of  work  during  these  years  caused  Miss 
Nightiiigcdc  to  close  her  doors  resolutely.  She  did  indeed 
sec  her  father  often  ;  her  mother  and  sister  occasionally, 
though  she  did  not  press  them  to  come.  Other  relations  and 
many  ol  her  friends  felt  aggrieved  that  she  would  not  accept 
help  \\'hich  they  would  have  liked  to  give.  But  she  had  a 
rule  of  life  to  which  she  adhered  firmly.  There  was  so  much 
strength  available,  likely  enough  (as  she  still  supposed)  to 
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be  ended  by  early  death ;  there  was  so  much  public  work  to 
be  done ;  there  was  no  strength  to  spare  for  family  or  friends, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  helped,  and  did  not  hinder,  the  public 
work.  She  saw  nurses  and  matrons  from  time  to  time : 
they  were  parts  of  her  life-work.  She  saw  Lady  Herbert 
and  Mrs.  Bracebridge :  they  were  parts  of  her  work  in  the 
past.  She  never  omitted  to  write  to  Lady  Herbert  on  the 
anniversary  of  Lord  Herbert's  death,  though  their  friendship 
lost  something  of  its  former  intimacy  when  in  1865  Lady 
Herbert  joined  the  Church  of  Rome.  Other  friends  were 
seldom  admitted.  Letters  to  an  old  friend,  who  was  some- 
times received  and  sometimes  turned  away,  explain  Miss 
Nightingale's  point  of  view : — 

{To  Madmnt  MM,)  115  Park  Stseet,  July  30  [1864]. 
You  will  be  doing  me  a  favour  if  you  come  to  me.  August  2 
is  a  terrible  anniversary  to  me.  And  I  shall  not  have  my  usual 
solace,  for  Mrs.  Bracebridge  has  always  come  to  spend  that  day 
with  me,  and  I  am  sure  she  would  have  come  this  year,  but  I 
could  not  tell  whether  I  should  be  able  to  get  Sir  John  Lawrence's 
Uimgs  off  by  that  time.  It  does  me  good  to  be  with  you,  as  with 
Mrs.  CUve,  because  it  reduces  individual  struggles  to  general 
formulae.  It  does  me  harm,  intensely  alone  as  I  am,  to  be  with 
people  who  do  the  reverse.  But  it  is  mcorrect  to  say,  as  Mrs. 
Chve  does,  that  "  I  will  not  let  people  help  me,"  or,  as  others  do, 
that  "  no  one  can  help  me."  Any  Iwdy  could  have  helped  me 
who  knew  how  to  read  and  write  and  what  o'clock  it  is. 

June  23  [1865],  South  Street.  Clarkey  Mohl  Darling — 
How  I  should  like  to  see  you  now.  But  it  is  quite,  quite,  quite 
impossible.  I  am  sure  no  one  ever  gave  up  so  much  to  live, 
wlio  longed  so  nmch  to  die,  as  1  do  and  give  up  daily.  It  is  the 
only  credit  I  claim.  I  will  live  if  I  can.  I  shall  be  so  glad  if  I 
can't.  I  am  overwhelmed  with  budness.  And  I  have  an  Indian 
functionary  now  in  London,  whose  work  is  cut  out  fof  him  every 
day  at  my  house.  T  scarcely  even  have  lialf  an  hour's  ease. 
Would  you  tell  M.  Mohl  this,  if  you  are  writing,  about  the  Queen 
of  Holland's  proposed  visit  to  me  ?  I  really  feel  it  a  great  honour 
that  she  wishes  to  see  me.  She  is  a  Queen  of  Queens.  But  it  is 
quite,  quite,  quite  impossible.  .  .  .  {Oct.  4  [i'Sri5].  I  am  so 
weak,  no  one  knows  how  weak  I  am.  Yesterday  because  I  saw 
Dr.  Sutherland  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  afternoon,  after  the 
morning's  work,  and  my  good  Mrs.  Sutherland  for  a  few  minutes 
after  him,  I  was  with  a  spasm  of  the  heart  till  7  o'clock  this 
morning  and  nearly  unfit  for  work  all  tonlay. 
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In  the  case  of  one  distinginshed  visitor  to  London,  Miss 
Nightingale  made  an  exception.  This  was  Garibaldi.  She 
was  a  sworn  Garibaldian,  as  we  have  heard.  He  wished 
to  see  her  ;  she  was  famous  in  Italy,  and  she  had  subscribed 
to  his  funds.  Friends  told  her  that  she  might  be  able  to 
influence  the  hero  in  the  direction  of  her  own  interests,  and 
with  some  trepidntinn  she  prepared  herself  to  receive  him. 
**  I  think,"  wrote  Mr.  Jowett,  "  that  we  may  trust  God  to 
give  us  his  own  calmness  and  clearness  on  any  great  occasion 
such  as  this  is.  I  hope  you  will  inspire  Garibaldi  for  the 
future  and  not  pain  him  too  much  about  the  past.  Ten 
years  more  of  such  a  life  as  his  might  accomplish  almost 
anything  lor  Italy  in  the  way  of  military  organization  and 
sanitary  and  moral  improvement — ^if  he  could  only  see  that 
his  duty  is  not  to  bres^  the  yet  immature  strength  of  Italy 
against  Austrian  fortresses."  Miss  Nightingale  prepared 
for  the  "  great  occasion  "  by  jotting  down  in  French  what 
she  would  try  to  say.  "  Eh  bien  !  in  five  years  you  have 
made  Italy— the  work  of  five  centuries.  You  have  worked 
a  miracle.  But  even  you,  mon  G^n^ral,  could  not  make  a 
steam-engine  in  five  minutes.  And  Italy  has  to  be  con- 
solidated into  a  strong  machine,  like  those  which  you  have 
been  seeing  at  Bedford,"  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  She 
tried  to  keep  the  fact  of  the  interview  secret,  but  it  was 
chronicled  in  the  newspapers  ^ : — 

(Miss  Nightingale  to  Harriet  Martineau.)  115  Park  St., 
AprU  28  [1864].  You  may  have  heard  that  I  have  seen  Garibaldi. 
I  resisted  it  with  all  my  might,  but  I  was  obliged  to  do  it.  I 
asked  no  one  to  look  at  him — told  no  one — and  he  came  in  my 

brother-in-law's  carriage,  hoping  that  no  one  would  know.  But 
it  ail  failcfi.  We  had  a  long  interview  by  ourselves.  I  was 
more  struck  with  the  greatness  of  that  noble  heart — full  o£ 
bitterness,  yet  not  bitter — and  with  the  smallness  of  the 
administrative  capacity,  than  even  I  expected.  He  raves  for  a 
Government  "  like  the  English."  But  he  knows  no  more  what 
it  is  than  his  King  Bomba  did.  (It  was  for  this  that  I  was  to  speak 
to  him.)  One  year  of  such  a  life,  as  I  have  led  for  ten  years, 
would  tell  him  more  of  how  one  has  to  give  and  take  with  a 


>  See  the  Times,  April  18, 1864.  Tbe  Interview  took  place  on  Sunday 
afternoon  April  17.  da  fbs  day  before^  Garibaldi  had  been  at  Bedford. 
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"  representative  Govemmr  nt  "  than  all  his  Utopia  and  his 
"  ideal."  You  will  smile.  But  he  reminds  me  of  Plato.  He 
talks  about  the  "  ideal  good  "  and  the  "  ideal  bad  "  ;  about  his 
not  caring  for  "  repubblica  "  or  for  "  monarchia  "  :  he  only 
wants  "the  right."  Alasl  alas!  What  a  pity— that  utter 
impracticability  I  I  pity  me  very  much.  And  of  all  my  years, 
this  last  has  been  the  hardest.  But  now  I  see  that  no  man 
would  have  put  up  with  what  I  have  put  up  with  for  ten  years, 
to  do  even  the  little  I  have  done — which  is  about  a  hundredth 
part  of  what  T  have  tried  for.  Garibaldi  looks  flushed  and  very 
ill,  worn  and  depressed — not  excited.  He  looks  as  if  he  stood 
and  went  thro'  all  this  as  he  stood  under  the  bullets  of  Aspro- 
nionte — a  duty  which  he  was  here  to  perform.  The  madness 
of  the  Itahans  here  in  urging  him  is  inconceivable. 

Miss  Nightingale,  we  may  safely  infer,  did  not  inspire 
Garibaldi  with  divine  fervour  for  sanitary  reform  or  any 
merely  administrative  progress.  Administration  in  any 
sort  was  foreign  to  his  genins.  But  she  felt,  after  the 
interview  no  less  than  before,  that  it  was  a  great  occasion  to 
her.  The  interview  took  place  at  1x5  Park  Street,  a  house 
belonging  to  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  and  she  presented 
the  Hotel  with  a  bust  of  Garibaldi  as  a  memento  of  the 
occasion. 

Another  of  her  heroes  was  Abialiam  Lincoln,  of  whom 
she  wrote  tiiis  appreciation  * : — 

34  South  Street,  June  20  [1865].  Dear  Sir— I  have  not 
dared  to  press  in  with  my  feeble  word  of  sympathy  upon  your 

over-taxrfi  time  and  energ;y',  when  all  Europe  was  pouring:  in 
upon  you  with  its  heartfelt  sympathy.  My  experience  has  been 
infinitesunally  small.  Still,  small  as  it  is,  it  has  been  of  historical 
events.  And  I  can  never  remember  the  time — not  even  when 
the  colossal  calamity  of  the  Crimea  was  first  made  known  to  us,— 
not  even  when  we  lost  our  own  Albert  (and  our  Albert  was  no 
common  hero— remember  that  it  was  no  Sovereign,  but  it  was 
Washington,  whom  he  held  up  as  an  example  to  himself  and  his) — 
I  can  never  remember  the  time  when  so  deep  and  strong  a  cry  of 
feeling  has  gone  up  from  the  world,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth, 
and  in  all  its  classes,  as  has  ^one  up  for  you  and  yours — in  your 
great  trial  :  Mr.  Lincoln's  death.  As  some  one  said  of  him, 
he  will  hold  "  the  purest  and  the  greatest  place  in  history."  I 
trust  and  beheve  that  the  deed  which  will  spring  up  from  that 

^  In  a  letter  to  Ifr.  Dennis  R.  Alward. 
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noble  grave  will  be  worthy  of  it.  I  will  not  take  up  your  time 
with  weak  expression  of  a  deep  sympathy.  Sincerely  yours, 
Florence  Nightingale. 

At  home,  the  political  event  which  most  moved  her  was 
the  death  of  Lord  Pahnerston : — 

{Miss  Nightingale  to  Dr.  Farr.)  34  South  Street,  Oct.  19 
[1865]  Ld.  Pahnerston  is  a  great  loss.  I  speak  for  the 
country  and  myself.  He  was  a  powerful  protector  to  me — 
especially  since  Sidney  Herbert's  death.  I  never  asked  him  to 
do  anything — you  may  be  sure  I  did  not  ask  him  often — but  he 
did  it — for  the  last  nine  years.  He  did  not  do  himself  justice. 
If  tlie  right  thing  was  to  be  done,  he  made  a  joke,  but  he  did  it. 
He  will  not  leave  his  impress  on  the  age — but  he  did  the  country 
good  service.  Except  L.  Napoleon,  whose  death  might  be  tlie 
greatest  good  or  the  greatest  evil,  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
man's  loss  which  will  so  affect  Europe.  ...  He  was  at  heart  the 
most  Uberal  man  we  had  left.  I  have  lost,  in  him,  a  powerful 
friend.  I  hear  spoken  of  as  his  successors— Qarendon,  Russell, 
Granville.  Ld.  Garendon  it  is  said  the  Queen  wishes — and 
she  has  been  corresponding  with  him  privately — ^perhaps  by 
Ld.  Pahnerston's  own  desire.  But  I  believe  the  vor]  question  is, 
under  which  (if  any)  of  tliese,  your  Mr.  Gladstone  will  consent 
to  remain  in  office  and  be  Leader  of  the  Ho.  of  C.  Not 
one  of  these  men  will  manage  the  cabinet  as  Ld.  Palmerston  did. 
But  1  daresay  you  have  more  trustworthy  information  than  I 
have.  I  would  Ld.  Palmerston  had  lived  another  Session. 
We  should  have  got  something  done  at  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
which  we  shall  not  now.^  Ld.  Russell  is  so  queer-tempered.  I 
quite  dread  his  Premiership,  if  it  comes. 

Ill 

Miss  Nightingale's  interest  in  the  working  classes  led  her 
in  1865  to  draft  a  scheme  which,  in  some  aspects  of  it» 
forestalled  ideas  of  a  later  generation  of  social  reformers. 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  recently  passed  an  Act  enabling  a  de- 
positor's accumulations  in*  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  to 
be  invested  in  the  purchase  either  of  an  Annuity  or  an  Insur- 
ance. It  would  be  very  advisable,  she  suggested,  to  add 
to  these  methods  of  saving  facilities  for  the  purchase  of  small 
freeholds.  There  was  nothing  that  the  working  men  more 

1  On  this  subject,  see  below,  p,  153. 
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coveted  than  the  ownership  of  a  house  or  a  piece  of  land. 
An  extension  of  small  ownership  would  satisfy  a  legitimate 
craving,  increase  the  motives  to  thrift,  and  raise  the  social 
position  and  independence  of  the  working  classes.  If  the 
adoption  of  the  scheme  would  necessitate  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  leaseholds,  so  much  the  better.  Such  were  Miss 
Nightingale's  ideas,  and  under  different  forms  and  by  different 
methods  they  have  occupied  the  attention  of  social  reformers 
to  this  day.  She  submitted  her  sch&m  to  Mr.  Villiers, 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  who  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  favourable  to  it.  Then  she  tackled  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  artfully  suggesting  that  her  scheme  was 
merely,  on  the  one  hand,  a  sHght  development  of  his  "  most 
successful  Savings  Bank  measures,  "  and,  on  the  other, 
an  nidirect  means  of  meeting  his  earnest  desire  to  extend 
the  suffrage.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  to  be  cajoled. 
"  It  would  not  do,"  he  told  her,  "  for  Government  to  become 
land-jobbers  " — an  opinion  which  has  not  been  shared,  it 
would  seem,  by  some  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  successors.  He  had 
further  suggested  that  the  scheme  shuulJ  be  submitted,  in 
its  legal  aspects,  to  his  friend  Mi  .  Roundell  Palmer,  and 
Mr.  Palmer,  after  reading  it,  oi)med  that  the  law  already 
gave  adeq\iate  facilities  for  the  purchase  of  freeholds  by 
working  men  and  others.  Miss  Niglitingale  then  took  other 
legal  opinions  \sdth  a  view  to  meeting  objections  ;  but  she 
presently  gave  up  this  addition  to  her  schemes.  "  It  was 
certainly,"  she  said,  "  the  wildest  of  ideas  for  me  to  under- 
take it  just  now  when  I  can  scarcely  do  what  I  have  already 
undertaken." 

IV 

Though  Miss  Nightingale  saw  Uttie  of  her  friends  or 
lielations  at  this  time,  she  constantly  coiresponded  with  them. 
There  are  many  letters  which  tell  of  her  grief  at  the  death 
of  her  couaui»  Miss  Hilary  Bonham  Carter :  **  the  golden 
bowl  is  broken/'  she  wrote  to  Madame  Mohl  (Sept.  8, 1865), 
"and  it  was  the  very  purest  gold  I  have  ever  known/' 
There  are  letters  from  many  correspondents — ^Lady  Augusta 
Bruce»  for  instance,  and  Mrs.  William  Cowper— which  show 
how  deeply  they  had  been  touched  by  Mass  Nightingale's 
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let ters  of  condolence.  Her  own  griefs  left  roomf or  sympathy 
with  those  of  others ; — 

{To  Dr.  Farr.)  Hampstead,  August  5  [1864].  ...  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  of  your  griefs.  I  do  not  find  that  mine  dose  my  heart 
to  those  of  others — and  I  should  be  more  than  anxious  to  hear 
of  vours — ^you  who  have  been  our  faithful  friend  for  so  many 

years.  I  had  heard  of  your  father's  death,  but  not  of  any  other 
loss.  Sidney  Herbert  has  been  dead  three  years  on  the  2nd. 
And  these  three  years  have  been  nothing  but  a  slow  undermin- 
Hig  of  all  he  has  done  (at  the  W.O.).  This  is  the  bitterest 
grief.  The  mere  personsd  craving  after  a  beloved  presence  I 
feel  as  nothing.  A  few  years  at  most»  and  that  will  be  over. 
But  the  other  is  never  over.  For  me,  I  look  forward  to  pursuing 
God's  work  soon  in  another  of  his  worlds.  I  do  not  look  forward 
with  any  craving  to  seeing  again  those  I  have  lost  (in  the  very 
next  world) — sure  that  that  will  all  come  in  Ilis  own  good  time — 
and  sure  of  my  willingness  to  work  in  whichever  of  His  worlds 
I  am  most  WLuited,  with  or  without  those  dear  fellow-workers, 
as  He  pleases,  i^ut  this  docs  not  at  all  soothe  the  pain  of  seeing 
men  wauLonly  deface  the  work  liere  of  some  of  His  best  workers. 
But  I  shall  bear  your  faith  in  mind— that  good  works  never 
really  die.  Alasl  goodXuUoch.  But  I  think  his  work  was  done. 
Pray,  if  you  speak  of  him,  remember — ^had  it  not  been  for  htm, 
where  would  our  two  Army  Sanitaiy  enquiries  have  been  ? 

Miss  Nightingale's  large  circle  of  correspondents  kept 
her  in  touch  with  the  literary,  as  well  as  with  the  political, 
world.  She  suffered  greatly  from  sleeplessness  and  read 
much  at  night.  She  seldom  read  a  book  without  finding 
something  origiuai  or  characteristic  to  say  about  it. 
'*  Lately,"  she  wrote  to  M.  Mohl  (Jan.  24,  1865),  "  I  have 
read  an  English  translation  of  the  Rubdiyat  of  Omar 
Khayyam.  The  way  it  intirosts  me  is  theologically. 
Otherwise  he  seems  a  poor  weak  mixture  of  Mahomet  and  a 
Mephistopheles.  But  the  arguments  which  he  despises 
seem  to  me  just  the  real  arguments,  the  only  arguments,  if 
only  we  believe  in  a  Perfect  God,  for  eternal  existence.  Do 
tell  me  a  little  about  this,  and  about  the  Sufis  and  Firdausi — 
as  regards  their  belief  in  a  God,  and  whether  the  God  was 
good  or  bad,  if  any."  Omar  was  new  to  M.  Mohl.  Miss 
Nightingale  lent  him  Fitz-Gerald's  version,^  and  M.  Mohl 

1  The  copy  in  question  was  lent  by  Tennyson  to  Jowett,  and  by  him 
to  Miss  Nightingale. 
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read  the  original.  "  The  tidings,"  she  wrote  (April  21), 
"  that  you  may  perhaps  print  Al  Khayy^'s  quatrains  is 
difiuang  joy  among  a  (not  large  but]  select  circle,  I  having 
communicated  it  in  the  '  proper  quarter '  (see  how  we  are 
all  tarred  with  the  same  official  stick).  If  you  send  me  a 
copy,  I  shall  immediately  become  a  personage  of  importance." 
"  I  read  some  of  Madame  Roland's  Mimoires**  she  wrote  to 
Madame  Mohl  (May  20, 1865) :  "  but,  do  you  know,  I  was 
so  disappointed  to  find  out  that  her  patriotism  was  inspired 
by  a  lover.  Not  that  I  care  much  about  virtue :  I  do  think 
'  virtue '  by  itself  a  very  second-rate  virtue.  But  because 
I  did  hope  that  here  was  one  woman  who  cared  for  respuHica 
as  alone,  or  as  chief,  among  her  cares."  Do  "  (to  Madame 
Mohl,  Sept.  8, 1865),  **  read  if  you  have  not  read  Swinburne's 
Aialanta  in  Calydon.  Forgive  it  its  being  an  imitation  of 
a  Greek  play.  That  is  its  worst  iduit.  As  yuu  said  uf 
Macaulay's  Lays,  They  are  like  an  old  man  in  a  pinafore  ; 
or  as  I  should  say  of  this,  It  is  like  a  Puritan  togged  out  as  a 
Priest  going  to  say  mass.  But  read  it.  The  Atalaiita 
herself,  though  she  is  only  a  sort  of  Ginn  and  not  a  woman 
at  all,  has  more  reality,  more  character,  more  individuality 
(to  use  a  bad  word)  than  all  the  jeunes  premieres  in  all  the 
men  novelists  I  ever  have  read — Walter  Scott,  Lytton 
Bulwer,  and  all  of  them.  But  then  Atalanta  is  not  a  sound 
incarnatir  II  of  any  '  social  or  economic  principle  ' — is  she  ? 
So  men  will  say." 

v 

On  higher  themes  the  correspondent  to  whom  Miss 
Nightingale  wrote  most  fully  from  her  heart  was  from  this 
time  forth  Mr.  Jowett.  Their  acquaintance,  at  first  con- 
fined to  paper,  had  begun,  as  described  in  an  earlier  chapter, 
with  correspondence  about  her  Suggestions  for  ThouglU. 
The  work  had  greatly  interested  him,  and  from  time  to  time 
he  continued  to  write  to  her  about  it.  He  wished  her  to 
do  something  with  her  "Suggestions/'  but  to  rewrite 
them  in  a  more  connected  form  and  a  gentler  mood,  and  he 
sometimes  gave  hints  for  an  irony  less  bitter  than  hers.  Her 
letters  to  him  are  no  longer  in  existence,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  few  of  which  she  preserved  copies ;  but  it  is  clear  from 
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the  tenor  of  the  correspondence  on  the  other  side  that  she 
was  already  (1862)  giving  to  him  much  of  her  intiiiKite 
conhdence.  She  had  now  met  a  new  friend  who  was  capable 
of  entering  into  her  mmost  and  highest  thoughts,  not  indeed 
always  with  agreement,  but  always  with  a  sympatlietic 
understanding.  **  As  you  have  shown  me  so  much  con*- 
fidence,"  he  presently  wrote,  '*  I  feel  the  strongest  wish  to 
help  you  in  any  way  that  I  can  without  intruding."  And 
again  :  "  I  cannot  but  wish  you  (as  sincerely  as  I  ( \  er 
desired  an3rthing)  imabated  hope  and  trust  and  resolve  to 
continue  your  work  to  the  end,  and  many  rays  of  light  to 
cheer  the  way."  A  little  later,  drawing  a  bow  at  a  venture, 
Mr.  Jowett  wondered  whether  she  was  engaged  about  Indian 
sanitary  matters  ?  He  had  **  a  reason  for  being  interested 
about  them  which  is  that  I  lost  my  two  brothers  in  India." 
Miss  Nightingale,  as  we  have  heard,  was  interested  in 
nothmg  else  so  intently  at  this  time,  and  here  was  a  fresh 
bond  of  sympathy.  She  asked  whether,  knowing  what  he 
did  of  her  religious  views,  he  would  come  and  adndnister  ^e 
Sacrament  to  her,  as  she  was  entirely  unable  to  leave  her 
room.  "  I  shall  be  very  glad,"  he  wrote  (Oct.  3),  "to  give 
you  the  Sacrament.  I  am  sure  that  many  other  clergymen 
would  be  equally  glad.  Would  you  Kke  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith, 
or  any  of  their  family,  to  join  you  ?  "  The  Sacrament  was 
often  thus  administered,  and  Miss  Nightingale's  most 
intimate  friends — such  as  Mrs.  BracebndL;-*— or  some  of  her 
IvUiiily,  generally  partook  of  the  rite  wiih  her.  On  one  of  the 
earlier  of  these  occasions,  Mr.  Jowett  met  her  parents,  and 
in  1862  paid  the  first  of  his  visits,  which  afterwards  became 
frequent,  to  them  in  the  country.  He  often  figures  in  their 
letters  as  "  that  great  and  good  man,"  or  "  that  tnie  saint, 
Mr.  Jowett."  And  fruin  this  date  also  began  his  frequent 
visits — usually  many  times  a  year — to  Miss  Nightinj^'ale 
herself ;  indeed  he  wns  seldom,  if  ever,  in  London  without 
spending  an  afternoon  with  her.  If  she  liad  friends  staying  in 
her  house^ — such  as  M.  and  Madame  Mohl — ^he  would  some- 
times come  in  to  dine  with  them. 

"  Dear  Miss  Nightingale,"  wrote  Mr.  Jowett  (Oct.  28), 
"  I  shall  always  regard  the  circumstance  of  having  given  you 
the  Communion  as  a  solemn  event  in  my  life  which  is  a  call 
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to  devote  myself  to  the  service  of  God  and  men  (if  He  will 
give  me  the  power  to  do  so).   Your  example  will  often  come 

before  me,  especially  if  I  have  occasion  to  continue  my  work 
under  bodily  suffering.  There  is  something  that  I  want  to 
say  to  you  which  I  hardly  know  how  to  express."  And 
then  followed  the  first  of  what  became  a  long  series  of  spiritual 
admonitions.  Mr.  Jowett  had,  it  is  dear*  a  very  high 
opmion  ol  Miss  Nightingale's  genins,  the  most  sincere 
admiration  for  her  self-devotion,  and  a  deep  affection  for 
her.  But  he  thought  that  she  was  in  some  wa3rs  not  using 
her  life  to  the  best  advantage,  and  that  her  state  of  physical 
and  mental  suffering  was  in  some  measure  the  result  of  a 
too  impetuous  temper.  In  letter  after  letter,  full  of  a 
beautiful  and  delicate  symp  iihy,  he  whisperai  into  her 
ears  counsels  of  calm,  of  trust,  of  moderation.  She  seems 
to  have  kept  him  informed  of  every  move  in  her  crusades, 
and  he  was  constantly  afraid  that  she  would  fight  too 
fiercely  or  even  (in  this  case  a  quite  needless  fear)  come  out 
into  the  open.  "The  gift  of  being  invisible/*  he  wrote 
(April  22,  1863),  "  is  much  to  be  desired  by  any  one  who 
exercises  a  good  influence  over  others.  Though  Deborali 
and  Barak  work  together,  Sisera  liic  C  a.ptaiu  ui  the  Host 
must  not  suspect  that  he  has  been  delivered  into  tlic  hands 
of  a  woman."  "1  hope"  (March  1865)  "  that  you  won't 
leave  your  incognito.  It  would  seriously  injure  your 
influence  if  you  were  known  to  have  influence.  (Did  you 
know  the  Baron  Stock  mar  whom  Sir  Robert  Peel  called  one 
of  the  most  influential  persons  in  Europe  ?  i^iardly  any  one 
in  England  excepting  Kings  and  Queens  knew  of  his  existence. 
That  was  a  model  for  that  sort  of  life.)  If  you  answer 
(anonynioushv,  as  I  hope,  if  at  all),  may  I  hecf  vou  to  answer 
with  facts  only  and  without  a  trace  of  feeling  ?  "  Wlien  he 
applauds  some  stroke,  he  urges  her  to  fmd  rest  and  comfort 
in  the  victory.  "  All  this,"  he  wrote  (Feb.  26.  1865),  "  I 
firmly  believe  would  not  have  been  accomplished  but  for 
your  clearness  of  sight  and  intensity  of  purpose.  Is  not  this 
a  thing  to  thank  God  about  ?  I  was  reading  in  Grote  an 
account  of  an  attempted  Spartan  revolution  in  the  times  of 
Agesilaus.  One  of  the  great  objects  of  the  Ephori  was  to 
keep  the  Spartan  youth  from  getting  under  the  influence 
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of  a  woman  (name  unknown)  who  was  stirring  the  rebellion. 
Do  you  not  think  that  woman  may  have  been  you  in  some 
former  state  of  existence  ?  "  Miss  Nightingale,  perhaps  in 
some  justification  for  her  eagerness  in  action,  opened  her 
heart  fully  to  Mr.  Jowett  about  her  sense  of  loss  in  Sidney 
Herbert's  death  ;  explaining  her  loneliness  in  work,  and 
yet  her  overmastering  desire  to  complete,  while  strength 
was  still  granted  to  her,  the  "  joint  work  "  of  her  friend  and 
herself.  "  I  have  often  felt,"  he  replied  (Aug.  7,  1865), 
"  what  a  wreck  and  ruin  Lord  Herbert's  death  must  have 
been  to  you.  You  had  done  so  much  for  him  and  he  had 
grown  so  rapidly  in  himself  and  in  public  estimation  that 
there  seemed  no  limits  to  what  he  might  have  effected.  He 
might  have  been  one  of  the  most  popular  and  powerful 
Prime  Ministers  in  this  country — the  man  to  carry  us  through 
the  social  and  ecclesiastical  questions  that  are  springing  up. 
And  you  would  have  had  a  great  part  in  his  work  and  filled 
him  with  every  noble  and  useful  ambition.  Do  not  suppose 
that  I  don't  feel  and  understand  all  this.  (And  you  might 
have  made  me  Dean  of  Christ  Church  :  the  only  preferment 
that  I  would  like  to  have,  and  I  would  have  reformed  the 
University  and  bullied  the  Canons.)  But  it  has  pleased 
God  that  all  this  should  not  be,  and  it  must  please  us  too, 
and  we  must  carry  on  the  struggle  under  greater  difficulties, 
with  more  of  hard  and  painful  labour  and  less  of  success, 
still  never  flinching  while  life  lasts."  Never  flinching,  but 
never  fretting  or  fuming :  that  was  the  burden  of  Mr. 
Jowett'-s  exhortations.  "  I  sometimes  think,"  he  had 
written  (July  9, 1865), "  that  you  ought  seriously  to  consider 
how  your  work  may  be  carried  on,  not  with  less  energy, 
but  in  a  calmer  sjnrit.  Think  that  the  work  of  God  neither 
hastes  nor  rests,  and  that  we  should  go  about  it  in  the  spirit 
of  order  which  prevails  in  the  world.  I  am  not  blaming  the 
past  (who  would  blame  you  who  devote  your  life  to  the  good 
of  others  ?).  But  I  want  the  peace  of  God  to  settle  on  the 
future.  Perhaps  you  will  feel  that  in  urging  this  I  really 
can  form  no  notion  of  your  sufferings.  Alas,  dear  friend,  I 
am  afraid  that  this  is  true.  Still  I  must  beg  you  to  keep 
your  mind  above  them.  Is  that  motive  vain  of  being  made 
perfect  through  suffering  ?  "   It  is  an  idle  speculation  to 
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wonder  whether  persons  who  have  done  great  things  in  the 
world  would  have  done  as  much  or  more  or  better  if  they  had 
been  other  than  they  were.  Calm  is  well ;  but  it  is  not 
alwa3^  the  spring  of  action.  If  Miss  Nightingale  had  been 
less  eager  and  impetuous,  she  might,  after  her  return  from 
the  Crimea,  have  done  nothing  at  all.  But  perhaps  already, 
in  moments  of  weariness  during  the  battle,  and  increasingly 
as  the  shadows  lengthened  into  the  pensive  evening  of  her 
days,  she  may  have  felt  that  there  was  some  truth  in  the 
soothing  counsels  of  Mr.  Jowett's  friendship. 

That  Miss  Nightingale  reciprocated  his  feelings  of 
affectionate  esteem  is  shown  very  clearly  by  the  way  in 
which  she  received  his  admonitions.  She  was  not  usually 
meek  under  even  the  gentlest  reproaches  of  her  friends  ; 
but,  so  far  as  Mr.  Jowett's  letters  tell  the  story,  she  never 
resented  anything  he  said  ;  she  expressed  nothing  but 
gratitude.  I  do  not  suppose  that  she  never  retorted.  He 
advised  her,  as  he  advised  everybody,  to  read  Boswell. 
I  gather  from  one  of  his  letters  that  she  may  have  reminded 
him  of  Dr.  Jolmson's  love  of  a  good  hater,  for  Mr.  Jowett 
promises  to  try  and  satisfy  her  a  little  better  in  that  respect 
in  the  future.  And,  as  far  as  it  was  in  him  to  do  so,  he  seems 
to  have  kept  hi?  word.  "  Hang  the  Hebdomadal  Council," 
he  wrote  ;  or,  of  a  certain  meeting  of  another  body,  "  1 
was  opposed  by  two  fools  and  a  knave."  There  arc  passages 
about  "  rascals  "  and  "  rogue  Elephants  "  and  "  beasts," 
which  are  almost  as  downright  as  was  Miss  Nightingale 
herself  in  this  sort.  She  returned  to  the  full  the  sympathy 
which  he  gave  to  her.  She  was  solicitous  about  his  health. 
He  promised  to  cut  down  his  hours  of  reading,  and  never 
to  work  any  more  after  midnight.  "  I  cannot  resist  such  a 
remonstrance  as  yours.  I  think  that  you  would  batter  the 
gates  of  heaven  or  hell.  Seriously,  I  shall  think  of  your 
letter  as  long  as  I  live,  dear  friend."  She  asked  to  be  kept 
informed  of  every  move  in  the  academical  disputes  which 
concerned  him,  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  Esst^s  and 
Reukws,  the  dispute  about  the  Greek  Professorship,  and  so 
forth.  He  told  her  even  of  stuj^dities  at  College  meetings — 
"  not  to  be  beaten,"  he  said  of  one,  "  even  by  your  War 
Office."   "I  think  you  are  the  only  person,"  he  wrote 
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(1865),  "  who  encourages  me  about  my  work  at  Oxford.  I 
caimot  be  too  grateful  for  your  words."  "  I  am  delighted/' 
he  wrote  again  (Oct.  27,  i866)«  *'  to  have  a  friend  who  cares 
two  straws  whether  I  succeeded  in  a  matter  at  Oxford." 
She,  as  is  dear  from  his  letters,  wrote  to  him,  not  only  about 
her  struggles  and  interests,  but  also  about  his ;  and  he,  on 
his  side,  discussed  all  her  problems.  He  wanted  her  to  spend 
herself  no  longer  "  on  conflicts  with  Government  offices," 
but  to  devote  her  mind  to  some  literary  work  in  which 
successful  effect  would  depend  only  on  herself.  In  such 
work,  moreover,  he  could  perhaps  help  her.  She,  on  her 
side,  would  like  to  help  him  with  a  sermon,  the  preparation 
of  which  was  teasing  him,  and  there  is  a  long  draft  amongst 
her  papers  of  the  heads  of  a  discourse,  suggested  by  her, 
on  the  relation  of  religion  to  politics.  "  I  sometimes  use 
your  hints,"  he  had  written  earlier.  "  A  pupii  of  mine  has 
a  passion  for  public  life,  and  having  the  means,  is  likely 
to  get  into  Parliament.  I  said  to  him,  '  You  are  a  fanatic, 
that  cannot  be  helped,  but  you  must  try  to  be  a  "  rational 
fanatic."  '  "  Each  of  the  friends  thought  very  higiily  of  the 
powers  and  services  of  the  other.  "  There  is  nothing  you 
might  not  accomplish,"  he  says  to  her.  He  turns  off  what 
she  must  have  said  of  him  with  playful  deprecation  :  "  About 
Elijah — you  must  mean  the  Honble.  EHjah  Pogram.  There 
is  no  other  l^Hjah  to  whom  I  bear  the  least  resemblance." 
And  each  valued  the  friendship  as  a  means  of  enabhng  them 
both  to  serve  God  more  truly.  **  The  spirit  of  the  twenty- 
third  Psalm  and  the  spirit  of  the  ninetieth  Psalm  should 
be  united  in  our  lives." 

Her  friendship  with  l^Tr.  Jowett  was,  I  cannot  doubt. 
Miss  Nightingale's  greatest  consolation  in  these  strenuous 
years.  She  was  immersed  in  official  drudgery,  never  forget- 
ful, it  is  true,  of  the  end  in  the  means,  but  sorely  vexed  and 
harassed  by  the  difficulties  and  disappointments  of  circum- 
stance. Her  friend's  letters  and  conversation  raised  her 
above  the  conflict  into  a  purer  and  calmer  atmosphere. 
Not  indeed  that  Mr.  Jowett  was  a  quietist ;  she  would  little 
have  respected  him  had  he  been  so ;  but  though  in  the  world, 
he  was  not  of  it ;  he  was  tmsoiled  by  the  dust  of  the  great 
road.   She  had,  it  is  true,  other  and  yet  more  unworldly 
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friends — nuns  in  convents  and  matrons  or  nurses  in  hospitals. 
With  them,  too,  she  exchanged  intimate  contidences  in 
spiritual  matters ;  but  their  standpoint  was  not  hers,  and 
the  exchange  could  only  be  with  mental  reservations  on  her 
part.  To  Mr.  Jowett  she  was  able  to  open  unreservedly 
her  truest  thoughts.  And  then,  too,  the  dearest  of  her  other 
friends  paid  her  an  ahnost  adoring  worship,  whilst  some 
who  were  estranged  offered  only  unsympathetic  criticism. 
It  was  from  Mr.  Jowett  alone  that  she  heard  the  language  of 
affectionate  and  understanding  remonstrance.  She  heard 
it  gladly,  because  she  knew  that  it  was  sympathetic,  and 
because  she  felt  that  her  friend's  character  was  attuned  to 
her  own  highest  ideals. 

Thirty  years  after  the  date  at  which  we  have  now  arrived 
(1866),  Miss  Nightingale  read  through  the  hundreds  of 
letters  she  had  received  and  kept  from  Mr.  Jowett.  She 
made  copious  extracts  from  them  in  pencil,  and  sent  several 
to  his  biographers.  Many  of  his  letters  to  her  were  included 
in  his  Life,  though  the  name  of  the  recipient  was  not  dis- 
closed. She  was  jealous  in  her  life-time  of  the  privacy  of 
her  life.  She  rebuked  Mr.  Jowett  once  for  accepting  a 
copy  of  her  cousin's  statuette  of  her.  He  explained  that  he 
had  placed  it  where  it  would  not  be  observed.  "  I  consider 
you,"  he  had  already  written,  "  a  sort  of  Koyal  personage, 
not  to  be  gossiped  about  with  any  one."  The  letters  to  her, 
hitherto  published,  were  selected  to  throw  light  upon  liis 
views.  In  this  Memoir,  in  which  it  has  been  decided  to 
give  (if  it  may  be)  a  truthful  picture  oi  her  Hfe  and  cliaracter, 
T  select  rather  those  letters  which  show  the  influence  of  his 
character  upon  hers.  The  follo\¥ing  wiis  noted  by  Miss 
Nightingide  as  "  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  if  not  the  most 
beautiful,  of  the  whole  collection  "  : — 

AsKRiGG,  July  [1864].  I  am  afraid  that  hard-working 
persons  are  ^'ery  bad  correspondents,  at  leiist  I  know  that  I  am, 
or  I  should  have  written  to  you  long  ago,  wliich  1  have  ahvays  a 
pleasure  in  doing.  But  Plato,  who  is  either  my  greatest  friend 
or  my  greatest  enemy,  and  has  hnaUy  swelled  into  three  large 
volumes  (you  will  oteerve  that  I  am  prou^l  of  the  size  of  my 
baby),  is  to  blame  for  preventing  me.  This  place,  at  which  I 
shaU  be  staying  for  about  five  weeks  longer,  is  at  the  head  of 
Wensleydale,  high  among  mountains  in  a  most  beautiful  countiy. 
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and  what,  I  think,  adds  greatly  to  the  charm  of  the  country, 
very  pleasing  for  the  simplicity  and  intelligence  of  the  people. 
Among  the  enjoyments  which  I  have  here,  which  notwithstanding 
Plato  are  really  very  great,  I  cannot  help  remembering  you  at 
115  Park  Street.  I  wish  you  would  venture  to  see  something 
more  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature.  You  will  never  persuade 
me  tliat  your  way  of  life  is  altogether  the  best  for  health  any 
more  than  I  could  persuade  you  into  Mr.  Gladstone's  doctrine 
of  the  salubrity  of  living  over  a  churchyard. 

As  to  the  rest,  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  could  not  be  better 
than  you  are.  I  don't  wish  to  exaggerate  (for  you  are  the  last 
person  to  whom  I  should  think  of  ofiering  compliments),  but  I 
certainly  believe  that  it  has  been  a  great  national  good  that  you 
have  taken  up  the  whole  question  of  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  soldier  and  not  confined  j'-ourself  to  ho>pitals,  Tlie  diffi- 
culties and  stupidities  would  have  been  as  ^reat  in  tlie  case  of 
the  hospitals,  and  the  object  really  far  inferior  in  importance. 
Besides  you  could  never  have  gained  the  iiiiluence  over  medical 
men  with  tiieir  professional  jealousies  that  you  have  had  over 
the  War  Office  and  the  Indian  Government.  Also,  if  yow  life 
is  spared  a  few  years  longer,  a  great  deal  more  may  be  done. 
There  are  many  resources  tiiat  are  not  yet  exhausted.  Therefore 
never  listen  to  the  voice  that  tells  you  in  a  moment  of  weariness 
or  pain  that  you  ought  to  have  adhered  to  your  old  vocation. 

I  suppose  there  have  been  persons  who  have  had  so  strong 
a  sense  of  Ute  identity  of  their  own  action  with  the  will  0/  God  as 
to  exclude  every  other  feeling,  who  have  never  wished  to  live  nor 
wished  to  die  except  as  iliey  Julfd  his  will  ?  Can  we  acquire  this  ? 
I  don't  know.  But  smA  a  sense  of  ihi>igs  would  no  doubt  give 
infinite  test  and  almost  infinite  power*  Perhaps  quietists  have 
been  most  successful  in  gaining  this  sort  of  feding,  but  the 
quietists  are  not  the  people  wlio  Iiave  passed  all  their  lives  rubbing 
and  jOighting  against  the  world.  But  /  don't  see  why  active  life 
might  not  become  a  sort  of  passive  life  too,  passive  in  the  hands  of 
God  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  laws  of  nature.  I  sonuiimcs  fancy 
thai  there  are  possibilities  of  human  character  much  greater  than 
have  been  realized,  mysteries,  as  they  may  be  called,  of  character 
and  liianner  and  style  which  remain  to  be  called  forth  and 
explained.  One  great  field  for  thought  on  this  subject  is  the 
manner  in  which  character  may  grow  and  change  quite  late  in 
life.  .  .  .  [The  rest  of  the  letter  is  about  the  politics  of  the  day.] 

The  passages  which  I  have  printed  in  italics  aie  those 
which  Miss  Nightingale  had  specially  marked.  "  Can  w^e 
help  one  another,"  lie  wTote  in  the  following  year  (March  5, 
1865),  "  to  make  life  a  higher  and  nobler  sort  of  thing — more 
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of  a  calm  nnd  peaceful  and  never-ending  service  of  God  ? 
Perhaps — a  little."  The  marked  passages  show  in  what 
way  Miss  Nif;htingale  found  in  Mr.  Jowetl's  friendship  a 
source  of  comfort,  and  a  fresh  inspiration  towards  her  own 
spiritual  ideals.  In  her  meditations  of  later  years,  a  greater 
"  passivity  in  action  "  was  the  state  oi  perfection  which  she 
constantly  sought  to  attain. 

Mr.  Jowett,  as  will  have  been  noted,  sought  to  reassure 
her  about  her  concentration  for  the  most  part  upon  work 
for  the  Army  and  for  India.  And  indeed  she  was  herself 
intensely  devoted  to  it,  nor  was  it  ever  deposed  from  a 
principal  place  in  her  thou^ts  and  interests.  Yet  there 
were  times,  as  shown  in  a  letter  already  quoted  (p.  82), 
when  she  felt  that  this  work,  insistently  though  it  appealed 
to  her,  though  it  was  bound  up  with  some  of  her  fondest 
memories,  was  all  the  while,  if  not  a  kind  of  desertion,  yet 
at  best  only  a  temporary  call.  Her  first  "  call  from  God  " 
had  been  to  service  in  another  sort,  and  she  was  anxious 
to  make  peace  with  "  those  first  afiections."  In  January 
1864  she  sent  these  instructions  to  Mrs.  Bracebridge,  who 
directed  that  if  Miss  Nightingale  should  survive  her  they 
were  to  be  handed  on  to  Mrs.  Sutherland  : — 

You  know  that  I  always  believed  it  to  be  God's  will  for  me 
that  I  should  live  and  die  in  Hospitals.  When  this  call  He  has 
made  upon  me  for  other  work  stops,  and  I  am  no  longer  able  to 
work,  I  should  wish  to  be  taken  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  and 
to  be  placed  in  a  general  ward  (wliich  is  what  I  should  ixave  desired 
had  I  come  to  my  end  as  a  Hospital  matron).  And  I  beg  you  to 
be  so  very  good  as  to  see  that  this  my  wish  is  accomplished, 
whenever  the  time  comes,  U  you  will  take  the  trouble  as  a  true 
friend,  which  you  always  have  been,  are,  and  will  be.  And 
tills  will  make  me  die  in  peace  because  I  believe  it  to  be 
God's  will. 

It  was  not  so  to  be.  But  we  shall  find,  on  opening  the 
next  Part  in  the  story  of  Miss  Nightmgale's  long  life,  that 
she  was  presently  to  have  time  for  helping  forward  the 
movement,  which  she  had  promoted  as  a  Refoimer  of 

Hospitals  and  as  the  Founder  of  Modern  Nursing,  into  a 
new  and  a  wider  field. 
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N£W  MASTERS 
(1866) 

AA<mg  new  meo,  stxange  ftwes,  otbet  minds. 

Tbnnyson. 

The  year  1866  was  one  of  stirring  events  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  saw  the  downfall  of  the  Whig  Admuiistration 
which,  with  a  brief  interval  (1858*59),  had  held  office  under 
different  chiefs  since  December  1852.  In  March  Mr. 
Gladstone,  now  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  introduced 
a  Reform  Bill,  of  which  the  fortunes  were  uncertain  owing 
to  the  dissent  of  the  Adullamites  under  Mr.  Lowe.  On 
April  27  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  five 
only.  On  June  18  the  Govenunent  was  defeated  in  Com- 
mittee on  Lord  Dunkellin's  amendment,  and  resigned.  On 
the  day  before  Lord  Russell's  Government  was  defeated 
war  was  declared  between  Austria  and  her  allies  on  the  one 
side,  and  Prussia  and  Italy  on  the  other.  Prussia,  armed  with 
her  improved  breech-loading  rifle,  quickly  defeated  Austria. 
The  foundation  of  the  future  German  Empire  under  the 
hegemony  of  Prussia  was  laid,  and  Italy,  as  pari  ui  the  price 
of  a  victory  not  hers,  received  from  Austria  the  pru\  nice  of 
Venetia.  Of  these  great  events,  some  brought  consequences 
with  them  to  causes  in  which  Miss  Nightingale  was  deeply 
interested,  whilst  others  made  direct  demands  on  her 
exertions. 

The  earlier  months  of  the  year  were  tluis  a  period  of 
continuous  and  almost  feverish  activity  on  her  part.  Two 
of  her  letters — the  former  written  when  the  fate  of  the 
Govemmeut  was  still  trembling  in  the  balance,  the  latter 
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written  when  the  new  Government  had  been  instaUed  and 
when  the  war  was  raging  on  the  continent — ^will  serve  to 
introduce  the  subjects  of  tlits  chapter : — 

(Miss  Nightingale  to  Harriet  Mariineau.)  35  South  Street, 
May  2  [1866].  .  .  .  We  have  been  ratho*  in  a  fever  lately  because 
Miidsteis  were  hovering  between  in  and  out.  Mr.  Villiers 

promised  us  a  Bill  quite  early  in  the  year  for  a  London  uiuform 
Poor  Rate  for  the  sick  and  consolidated  hosintals  under  a  central 
management.  (This  was  before  we  got  our  Earls  and  Arch- 
bishops and  M.P.'s  together  to  storm  him  in  liis  den.)  We  sh:ill 
not  get  our  Bill  this  session,  for  Mr.  Villiers  is  afraid  of  losing  the 
Government  one  vote.  But  we  sliali  certainly  get  it  in  time. 
"  111  iS6o  the  consolations  of  the  future  never  failed  me  for  a 
moment.  And  I  find  than  now  an  equally  secure  resource." 
Can  you  guess  who  wrote  those  words  ?  They  are  in  a  note  from 
BIr.  Gladstone  written  the  morning  of  his  speech  on  the  Franchise 
Bill.  Could  you  have  believed  he  was  so  much  in  earnest  ?  I 
could  not.  And  yet  I  knew  him  once  very  well.  His  speech 
(he  was  ill)  impressed  the  House  very  much.  "  And  e'en  the 
ranks  of  Tuscany  could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer."  .  .  , 

{Miss  Nightingale  to  Julius  Mohl.)  35  South  Street, 
July  12  [1866].  I  have  been  in  the  thick  of  all  these  changes  of 
Government.  1  should  hke,  if  you  had  been  in  England,  to  have 
shown  you  the  notes  I  have  had  from  those  going  out,  and  those 
coming  in— especially  from  my  own  peculiar  masters,  Lord  de 
Grey  and  Lord  Stanley.  They  are  so  much  more  serious  and 
anxious  than  the  world  gives  them  credit  for.  I  used  to  think 
pubhc  opinion  was  higher  than  private  opinion.  I  now  think 
just  the  reverse.  As  for  the  Times  and  about  all  these  German 
affairs — I  believe  the  Times  to  be  a  faithful  reflection  of  the 
pubhc  opinion  of  our  upper  classes  :  see  what  it  is.  Last  week 
Prussia  and  Bismarck  were  the  greatest  criminals  in  Europe. 
This  week  the  needle-gim  (I  mean  Prussia  and  Bismarck — ^no, 
I  mean  the  needle-gun)  is  a  constitutional  Protestant— or  a 
Protestant  constitution,  I  am  not  sure  which.  .  .  .  But  I  was 
going  to  teU  you  :  Lord  Stanley  has  taken  the  Foreign  Office 
(how  he  or  anybody  could  take  wilhngly  the  Foreign  Of&ce, 
England  having  now  so  little  weight  in  European  councils,  in 
preference  to  the  India  Office  v.'hirh  Lfirtl  Stnnley  created  ^  and 
where  we  create  the  futnre  ot  150  nnliions  of  men,  one  can't 
understand).    Lord  Stanley  accepted  the  Foreign  Oflice  solely 

*  Lord  Stanley  had  been  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  in  1858, 
in  which  capacity  he  conducted  the  ladia  Bill  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  on  its  passage  he  beoune  the  first  Secretary  of  State  for 
India. 
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because  he  could  not  help  it — Lord  Clarendon  (which  I  saw 
under  his  own  hand)  having  "  unhesitatingly  declined "  it, 
although  Lord  Derby  made  the  most  vehement  love  to  him, 
even  to  offering  to  him  the  nomination  of  half  the  places  in  the 
Cabinet.  This  I  heard  from  Lord  Clarendon  himself.  .  .  .  Like 
yon,  1  can't  sleep  or  eat  for  thinking  of  this  War.  I  can't  distract 
niy  thoughts  from  it — because,  you  know,  it  is  my  business.  I 
am  consulted  on  both  sides  as  to  their  Hospital  and  sanitary 
arrangements.  .  .  .  And  then  those  stupid  Italinns  publish 
parts  of  my  letter — just  the  froth  at  the  end,  you  kiiovv,  while  I 
had  given  them  a  solid  pudding  of  advice  at  their  own  request — 
pubUish  it  cmelly,  without  my  leave,  with  my  address — since  which 
my  doois  have  been  besieged  by  all  exUes  of  all  nations  asking 
to  be  sent  to  Italy,  and  women  threatening  to  "  accoucher  "  (sic) 
in  my  passage.  I  sometimes  think  I  must  give  up  biisiuess, 
work,  or  life.  It  would  take  two  strong  policemen  to  keep  my 
beggars  in  check.  No  one  could  believe  tlie  stories  I  should  have 
to  tell — people  who  beg  of  me  whom  I  might  just  as  well  beg 
of  ...  [a  sheet  missing].  Of  course  now  I  have  to  begin  again 
at  the  very  beginning  with  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  at  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  to  get  our  Metropolitan  Workhouse  Infirmary  Bill.  It 
was  a  cruel  disapp>ointment  to  me  to  see  the  Bill  go  just  as  I  had 
it  in  my  grasp.  Also :  a  Public  Health  Service  organization 
for  Sir  John  Lawn  nee  in  India  which  I  lost  by  24  hours  !I  owing 
to  Lord  de  Grey's  going  out.  However,  I  am  well  nigh  done  for. 
Life  is  too  harfl  for  me.  I  have  suffered  so  very  much  all  the 
winter  and  sprmg,  for  which  nothmg  did  me  any  good  but  a 
curious  new-fangled  Httle  operation  of  putting  opium  in  under 
the  skin,  which  relieves  one  for  24  hours,  but  does  not  improve 
the  vivacity  or  serenity  of  one's  intellect.  When  Ministers  went 
out,  I  had  hopes  for  a  time  from  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  (on  which  serves  John  Stuart  Mill)  "  on  the  special 
local  government  of  the  Metropolis."  At  their  request  I  wrote 
them  a  long  letter.  Then  because  it  is  July  and  they  are  rather 
hot,  they  give  it  up  for  this  3'ear.  The  change  of  Ministers, 
which  brings  hard  work  to  us  drudges,  releases  the  House  of 
Commons  men.  Alas  !  ( iliere  is  a  pathetic  story  of  Balzac's, 
in  which  a  poor  woman  who  had  followed  the  Russian  campaign, 
was  never  able  to  articulate  any  word  except  Adieu,  Adieu, 
Adieu  /  I  am  afraid  of  going  mad  like  her  and  not  b^ng  able 
to  articulate  any  word  but       /  alasf  alas  I) — ^F.  N. 
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Of  the  events  over  which  Miss  Nightingale  cried  alas  1 
in  this  letter,  the  one  which  came  first  was  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Villiers's  Poor  Law  Bill.  The  loss,  however,  as  she  rightly 
surmised  in  writing  to  Miss  Martineau,  was  only  temporary. 
The  whole  subject  is  connected  with  a  distinct  branch  of 
Miss  Nightingale's  work,  of  which  a  description  must  be 
reserved  for  the  next  chapter.  She  was  in  large  measure, 
as  we  shall  hear,  the  founder  of  Sick  Nursing  among  the 
Indigent  Poor,  and  a  pioneer  in  Poor  Law  Reform. 

The  next  evmt  m  connected  with  a  subject  with  which 
we  have  already  made  acquaintance.  Miss  Nightingale 
"  lost  by  24  hours  the  opportunity  of  organizing  a  Public 
Health  Service  in  India  for  Sir  John  Lawrence."  The 
story  of  this  lost  opportunity  and  its  retrieval  illustrate  the 
truth  of  somethiiit^  bdid  already  ;  ^  namely,  the  difference 
it  made  that  there  was  in  London,  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Nightingale,  a  resolute  enthusiast,  to  whuin  the  question  of 
Indian  sanitation  was  not  "  one  of  a  thousand  questions," 
but  the  one  question  of  absorbing  interest.  That  the 
opportunity  of  which  she  spukr  was  lost,  was  not,  as  by  tius 
time  the  reader  will  hardly  need  to  be  told,  in  any  way 
whatever  the  fault  of  Miss  Nightingale.  It  is  a  curious 
story,  and  is  the  subject  of  a  great  mass  of  correspondence 
amongst  her  Papers — a  mass  elofjuent  of  the  eager  interest 
and  infmite  trouble  which  she  devoted  to  the  matter  ;  but 
the  stor}'  itself  admits  of  being  told  succinctly.  A  few 
words,  however,  are  first  necessary  on  the  essential  issues  ; 
it  was  not  a  case  of  much  ado  about  nothing.  The  whole 
future  of  sanitary  progress  in  India  was,  or  might  reasonably 
be  thought  to  be,  at  stake.  Under  the  energetic  rule  of 
Sir  John  Lawrence,  a  good  start  had  been  made.  The 
Governor-General  continued  to  report  progress  to  Miss 
Nightingale,  and  suggestions  which  she  sent  were  communi- 
cated by  him  to  his  officers.  But  the  larger  questions  of 
organization  had  still  to  be  settled.  Sir  John's  eagerness 
as  a  sanitary  reformer  was  m  some  measure  held  in  check  by 

*  Above,  p.  58. 
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shortage  of  muiiey.  "Sanitary  works,"  as  Lord  Salisbury 
rt;marked  at  a  later  stage  of  the  affair,  "  are  imifornily  costly 
works."  Miss  Nightingale's  view  was  that  whether  advance 
was  to  be  slower  or  (quicker,  the  organization  should  be  on 
lines  which  would  ensure  the  importance  of  advance  being 
constantly  kept  in  mind.  She  insisted  that  the  Public 
Health  Service  in  India  should  be  a  separate  service,  re- 
sponsible to  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  not  a  sub- 
ordinate branch  tucked  away  under  some  other  department. 
This  is  the  burden  of  many  letters  and  memoranda  from 
her  hand. 

Early  in  1866  a  double  opportunity  seemed  to  offer 
itself  to  Miss  Nightingale  for  advancing  her  cau^c.  At  the 
beginning  of  February  Sir  Charles  Wood  resigned  office, 
and  her  friend,  Lord  de  Grey,  became  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  his  place.  At  the  same  time  she  had  received  an 
important  letter  from  the  Governor-General  (dated  Calcutta, 
Jan.  19).  Her  friend,  Mr.  Ellis,  who  had  been  in  conclave 
(as  we  have  heard)  with  her  and  her  circle,  had  shortly 
before  submitted  proposals  to  him.  Sir  John  Lawrence 
wrote  to  her :  "  As  regards  the  reconstruction  of  our  sanitary 
organizations,  we  are  sending  home  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  a  copy  of  Mr.  Ellis's  note  which  he  sent  me,  and  are 
proposing  a  further  change  somewhat  in  accordance  with 
his  plan.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  see  the  dispatch, 
and  therefore  I  had  better  not  send  it  to  you."  He  then 
went  on  to  give  a  summary  of  its  contents.  The  summary 
was  brief,  and  allowed  of  different  opinions  as  to  the  ultimate 
bearing  of  the  Governor -General's  proposals.  He  had 
assume tl  .'-^  .1  matter  of  course  that  she  would  be  shown  his 
dispatch,  and  she  applied  to  her  uiiicial  Iricnds  for  a  sight 
of  it.  They  would  be  delighted  if  they  had  it,  but  they 
had  received  no  such  dispatch  ;  perhaps  it  would  come  by 
the  next  mail.  But  it  did  not,  nor  by  the  next,  nor  the  next, 
for  a  very  sim])le  reason,  as  will  presently  appear.  Miss 
Nightingale  put  on  her  friend  Mr.  Ellis,  who  as  the  head  of  a 
Presidency  Health  Commission  had  a  direct  locus  standi,  to 
inquire  and  even  to  search  at  the  India  Office.  *'  They 
swear  by  their  gods  "  he  reported.  "  that  they  have  no  such 
dispatch."   Miss  >iightuigaie  was  becoming  desperate.  She 
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was  perfectly  certain  that  Sir  John  LaMnrence  must  have  sent 
it.  Meanwhile  the  Home  Government  was  tottering  to  its 
fall ;  the  new  Secretary  of  State  might  be  one  who  knew 
not  Miss  Nightingale.  She  entreated  that  a  further  search 
should  be  made.  On  May  5  she  was  told  that  "  at  last  the 
Sanitary  Minute  had  been  found,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  sent 
for  her  OMisideration.  It  had  been  attached  to  some  papers 
connected  with  the  Financial  Department  and  thus  had 
escaped  attention.  Lord  de  Grey  b^ged  Miss  Nightingale 
to  let  him  have  the  benefit  of  her  opinion  upon  it  as  soon  as 
possible."  She  afterwards  learnt  that  it  was  the  Secretary 
of  State  himself  who,  with  his  own  hands,  had  searched  for 
and  found  the  Governor-General's  Minute.  It  had  **  escaped 
attention  "  for  nearly  four  months.  The  incident  did  not 
raise  Miss  Nightingale's  opinion  of  government  offices,  or 
lessen  her  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  duty  of  keeping  the 
sanitary  question  to  the  fore.  She  was  HI  when  the  Minister's 
message  arrived  ;  but  she  at  once  set  to  work,  and  on  May  7 
she  sent  in  a  memorandum  ^ving  a  summary  of  her  views, 
and  pointing  out  whcrcm  the  Governor-General's  proposals 
seemed  to  require  revision  if  the  recommendations  of  the 
Royal  Commission  w(  re  to  be  carried  out  effectually.  The 
Minister  was  busy  with  many  things.  His  own  fate  and 
that  of  his  colleagues  were  in  peril  every  day.  A  month 
intervened  before  the  next  move  was  taken.  On  June  11 
Miss  Nightingale  was  asked  by  Lord  de  Grey,  through 
Captain  Galton,  to  develop  her  views  further  and  to  draw  up, 
in  consultation  with  Dr.  Sutherland,  "  a  draft  letter  which 
he  could  submit  to  the  Indian  Council  as  his  reply  to  Sir 
John  La\\Tcnce."  The  letter  was  to  take  the  form  either  of 
"  a  practical  scheme  to  propose  to  Sir  John  Lawrence  for  the 
sanitary  administration  of  India  "  or  of  "  such  a  description 
of  the  requirements  as  would  draw  from  Sir  J.  L.  a  practical 
scheme."  It  was  suggested  that  perhaps  it  would  be  best 
if  the  letter  (i)  shadowed  out  the  requirements  and  (2) 
sketched  a  scheme  of  administration  for  carrying  them  out. 
Thi^  was  a  large  order  and  took  time.  On  June  19  Miss 
Nightingale  sent  in  her  draft.  She  was  "  24  hours  "  too 
late,  for  on  June  x8  the  Government  had  been  defeated. 
There  was,  however,  a  short  period  of  grace  owiog  to  the 
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absence  of  the  Queen  at  Balmoral  and  to  her  unwillingness 
to  accept  Lord  RusselKs  resignation.^  Lord  de  Grey  had  no 
time  to  pass  the  letter  through  the  Secretary  of  State's 
Council,  but  he  did  what  he  could.  He  left  on  record  at  the 
India  Office,  he  told  Miss  Nightingale,  a  Minute*  closely 
following  the  lines  of  her  Memorandum.  If  his  successor 
let  the  matter  go  to  sleep  again,  Lord  de  Grey  would  be 
ready  to  call  attention  to  it  in  Parliament.  He  assured 
Miss  Nightingale  that  his  interest  in  such  questions  would 
remain  as  warm  as  ever,  and  as  she  was  now  more  likely 
than  he  to  know  what  was  going  on,  he  begged  her  to  keep 
him  informed. 

Ill 

So,  then,  she  had  been  too  late.  "  I  am  furious  to  that 
degree,"  she  wTote  to  Captain  Galton  (June  23),  "  at  ha\nng 
lost  Lord  de  Grey's  five  months  at  the  India  Office  that  I 
am  fit  to  blow  you  all  to  pieces  with  an  uiicrnal  machine  of 
my  own  invention."  She  threw  some  of  the  blame  upon 
Dr.  Sutherland,  whose  mission  to  the  Mediterranean  she 
had  not  been  able  to  cancel,  and  who,  for  weeks  at  a  time 
during  this  year,  was  absent  at  Malta  and  Gibraltar  or  in 
Algiers.  Algiers,  indeed,  she  wrote  tauntingly,  "  why  not 
Astley's  ?  "  That  would  be  quite  as  good  a  change  for  him. 
Sometimes  she  varied  the  figure,  and  Dr.  Sutherland  and 
his  party  figured  in  her  letters  as  Wombwcll's  Menagerie. 
"The  Menagerie,  I  hear,"  she  WTOte  (Jan.  26),  "  including 
three  ladies,  H.M.  Commissioners,  and  two  ladies'  maids, 
has  gone  after  a  column  in  the  interior."  Had  he  stayed 
at  home,  he  might  have  been  able  to  hnd  the  missing  dis- 
patch ;  and  in  any  case  they  could  have  written  at  leisure, 
from  the  hints  in  Sir  John  Lawrence's  letter  to  her,  the 
Memorandum  which  they  ultimately  had  to  write  in  haste. 
The  truant  seems  to  have  foreseen  what  a  rod  in  pickle 

*  la  one  of  Mr.  Jowett's  letters  to  Miss  Nightingale  (June  1866)  there 
is  fids  story  of  l-ord  Rnssell.  "  On  tiie  evening  of  the  criaia  he  was  not 
to  be  found.  He  had  gone  down  to  Richmond  lo  hear  the  Nii^litinqalcs 
(your  cousins)  !  '  And  the  provoking  thing,'  sls  he  wrote  to  a  iriend, '  was 
that  they  did  not  sing  that  night.'  " 

'  The  substance  of  it  may  be  found  at  p.  11  of  the  Mgmoratidum  {n 
cited  above,  p.  34  ».). 
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was  awaiting  him  on  his  return,  "  I  have  been  thinking," 
he  wrote  to  her  from  Al:Ti^rs  (Jan.  28),  "  Will  she  be  gUd 
to  hear  from  me  ?  or  Will  she  swear  ?  I  don't  know,  but 
nevertheless  I  will  tell  her  a  bit  of  my  mind  about  our  visit 
to  Astley's."  And  he  goes  on  to  write  an  admirable  account 
of  his  experiences^  in  which  he  ingeniously  emphasizes  the 
vast  importance  of  his  inquiries  in  connection  with  their 
Indian  work.  Nor  was  this  only  an  excuse ;  Dr.  Sutherland's 
Report  on  Algeria,  and  the  French  sanitaiy  service  there, 
was  a  most  valuable  piece  of  work.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
his  writings— whether  in  published  reports  or  in  his  manu- 
scripts among  Wss  Nightingale's  papers — without  perceiving 
how  well  based  was  tiie  rdiance  which  she  placed  upon  his 
collaboration.  His  wife  stayed  at  home  and  saw  much  of 
Miss  Nightingale.  Mrs.  Sutheriand  must  have  reported 
the  state  of  things  in  South  Street ;  for  a  month  later  Dr. 
Sutherland  wrote  thus  to  Miss  Nightingale  (Feb.  20)  :  "  The 
mail  which  ought  to  have  arrived  yesterday  came  in  to-day, 
and  1  am  trying  to  save  the  out  mail,  which  leaves  the 
haibuur  at  12,  withuut  luucii  prospect  of  success.  I  have 
had  a  letter  to-day  from  home  about  you,  and  if  it  had  come 
yesterday,  Ellis  and  I  would  certainly  have  been  embarking 
to-day  for  Enj^land.  After  the  account  of  your  suffering,  and 
of  the  prebbure  of  business  under  which  you  are  chinking,  I 
feel  wild  to  get  away  from  tins.  To-night  we  leave  Algeria, 
and  by  the  time  you  get  this  we  will  be  on  our  way  home. 
God  bless  you  and  keep  you  to  us.  Amen."  Well,  I  can 
only  hope  that  Dr.  Sutherland  enjoyed  his  trip  while  it 
lasted  ;  for  I  fear  that  he  may  have  had  a  bad  quarter-of-an- 
hour  wiien  he  reported  himself  at  South  Street  on  his  return. 
She  had  complained  of  his  absence  to  another  of  her  close 
allies.  Dr.  Farr.  "  I  have  all  Dr.  Sutherland's  business  to 
do,"  she  wrote  (Jan.  19),  "  besides  my  own.  If  it  could  be 
done,  I  should  not  mind.  I  had  just  as  soon  wear  out  in 
two  months  as  in  two  years,  so  the  work  be  done.  But  it 
can't.  It  is  just  like  two  men  going  into  business  with  a 
million  each.  The  one  suddenly  withdraws.  The  other 
may  wear  himself  to  the  bone,  but  he  can't  meet  the  engage- 
ments with  one  million  which  he  made  with  two.  Add  to 
this,  I  have  been  so  ill  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  as  to 
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be  often  unable  to  have  my  position  moved  from  pain  for 
48  hours  at  a  time.    But  to  business.  .  .  .** 

One  good  stroke  of  business,  however.  Miss  Nightingale 
had  been  able  to  do  during  Dr.  Sutherland's  absence.  She 
reported  it  to  Dr.  Farr :  **  The  compensation  to  my  disturbed 
state  of  mind  has  been  a  convert  to  the  sanitary  cause  I 
have  made  for  Madras — no  less  a  person  than  Lord  Napier. 
I  managed  to  scramble  np  to  see  him  before  he  sailed.'' 
The  "  conversion  *'  means  not  necessarily  that  Lord  Napier 
needed  to  find  salvation*  but  refers  rather  to  the  fact  that 
his  predecessor  in  the  governorship  of  Madras  had  been 
unsympathetic.  Lord  Napier,  on  receiving  the  appoint- 
ment, had  expressed  a  desire  to  learn  Miss  Nightingale's 
views.  He  had  beai  secretary  of  the  British  Embassy  at 
Constantinople  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  had  there 
formed  a  high  opinion  of  her  ability  and  devotion.  She 
now  wrote  to  him  about  Indian  sanitary  reform,  and  he  at 
once  replied : — 

(Lord  Napier  to  Miss  Nightingale.)  24  Prixces  Gatf, 
Feb.  16  [1866].  I  hQg  you  to  believe  that  I  am  far  from  being 
impatient  of  your  conununication  or  indifferent  to  your  wislies. 
I  have  read  your  letter  with  great  interest,  and  I  regret  that  you 
had  not  time  and  strength  to  make  it  longer.  You  will  confer 
a  great  favour  on  me  by  sending  me  the  8vo  volume  of  which 
you  speak,  and  I  would  not  stumble  at  the  two  folio  blue  books. 
.  .  .  The  Sanitary  question  like  the  railway  question  or  the 
irrigation  question  will  pnobably  remain  subordinated  in  some 
degree  to  financial  requirements,  to  the  necessity  of  shewing  a 
surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year  ;  but  within  the  limits  of  my  avail- 
able resources  I  promise  you  a  zealous  intervention  on  behalf 
of  the  cause  you  have  so  much  at  heart.  You  say  that  you  do 
not  know  me  well ;  but  you  cannot  deprive  me  of  the  happiness 
and  honor  of  having  seen  you  at  the  greatest  moment  of  your 
Efe  in  the  little  parlour  of  the  hospital  at  Scutari.  I  was  a 
spectator,  and  I  would  have  been  a  feUow-Iabourer  if  any  one 
would  have  employed  my  services.  I  remain  at  your  orders 
for  any  day  and  hour. — Very  sincerely  yours,  Napier. 

Their  intorview  took  place  three  days  later.  Lord 
Napier,  durnif^  his  ^governorship  of  Madras,  which  lasted 
six  years,  tried  hard  to  fulhi  his  promise.  To  other  matters 
he  attended  also ;  but  it  was  to  questions  connected  with  the 
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public  health  that  he  devoted  his  most  particular  attention, 
and  throughout  his  residence  in  India  he  kept  up  a  corre- 
spondence with  Miss  Nightingale  about  them. 

IV 

Meanwhile  on  the  immediate  question  of  the  moment 
she  had  been  too  late,  and  her  political  friends  were  out. 
She  was  a  \Vliig  and  a  keen  Reformer  ;  but  she  was  a 
sanitarian  before  she  was  a  pohtician,  and  as  soon  as  the 
Whigs  fell  she  was  oa  the  alert  to  make  ixiends  for  her 
causes  with  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness.  She  was 
eager  to  hear  the  earliest  political  news : — 

{Miss  NightingaU  to  Captain  GalLon.)  June  27.  ...  Now 
do  write  to  a  wretched  female,  F.  N.,  about  who  is  to  come  in 
wker4.  Does  Gen.  Peel  come  to  the  War  Office  ?  If  so,  will  he 
annihilate  our  Qvil  Sanitary  element  ?  Is  Sutherland  to  go  all 
the  same  to  Malta  and  Gihraltar  this  autumn  ?  Will  Gen.  Peel 
imperil  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  ?  I  must  know :  ye 
Infernal  Powers  !  Is  Mr.  Lowe  to  come  in  to  the  India  Office  ? 
It  is  all  unmitigated  disast^T  tn  mo.  For,  as  Lord  Stanley  is  to 
be  Foreign  Office  (the  only  place  where  he  can  be  of  710  use  to  ns), 
I  shall  not  have  a  friend  in  the  world.  If  I  were  to  say  mure,  I 
should  fall  to  swearing,  I  am  so  indignant. — Ever  yours  furiously, 
F.N. 

Captain  Galton  replied  that  he  had  it  from  Mr.  Lowe 
himself  that  he  would  not  join  the  Tories ;  that  of  the  actual 
appointments  he  had  not  as  yet  heard ;  but  that  as  the 
Secretary  of  State's  was  an  impersonal  office.  Dr.  Sutheriand's 
coomiission  to  visit  the  Mediterranean  would  still  hold  good 
•—or  bad.  "  You  say  the  S.  of  S.  is  an  impersonal  creature/' 
repUed  Miss  Nightingale  (July  3) ;  "I  wish  he  wuz ! " 
When  the  names  of  the  new  Ministers  were  announced, 
Captain  Galton  threw  out  a  suggestion  tentatively  that 
Lord  Cranbome^  (India  Office)  might  be  approachable 
through  Lady  Cranbome.  "  I  have  a  much  better  recom- 
mendation lo  huii  than  that,"  WTOte  Miss  Nightingale  in  some 
triumph  (July  7),  "  and  have  already  been  put  into  '  direct 

^  Be  t  ter  known  as  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  to  which  titla  ha  suoceeded 

in  1868. 
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communication  '  with  him,  not  at  my  own  request."  The 
letters  tell  the  story  of  her  introduction  to  new  masters  at 
the  India  Office  and  the  Poor  Law  Board  : — 

{Lord  Stanley  to  Miss  Nightingale.)  St.  James's  Square, 
July  6.  I  shall  see  Lord  Cranbome  to-day  (we  go  down  to  be 
sworn  in)  and  will  tell  him  the  whole  sanitary  storv.  and  also 
say  that  I  iiave  advised  you  to  write  to  him  as  you  liave  alwajrs 
done  to  me  to  my  great  advantage.  You  will  find  him  shrewd, 
industrious,  and  a  good  man  of  business. 

(Miss  NigkHmgaU  to  Lofd  Cranbome,)  35  South  Street, 
July  17.  Lord  Stanley  had  the  kindness  to  advise  me  to  write 
to  you,  and  to  tell  me  that  he  would  ttMyou  that  he  had  "  advised  " 
me  "  to  write  to  '*  you  as  I  "  have  done  to  "  him.  This  is  my 
only  excuse  for  what  would  otherw  ise  be  n  ^  ery  great  impertinence 
and  what  I  fear  may  seem  to  you  such  even  now,  viz.  my  present 
application  to  you  on  the  India  Public  Health  question.  I  know 
I  ought  to  begin,  "  Miss  NigiiUngale  presents  her  compliments 
to  Lord  Cranbome."  But  de  "  third  person  "  always  becomes 
confused.  Lord  Stanley  has  probably  scarcely  had  &e  time  to 
tell  you  my  long  story.  I  fear,  therefore,  I  must  introduce  my- 
self, by  sajring  that  my  apology  for  what  you  may  (justly)  consider 
an  unwarrantable  interference  must  be — the  part  I  have  taken 
in  the  Public  Health  of  tlie  Army  in  India  for  the  last  8  years, 
having  been  in  connnunication  with  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  C.  Wood, 
and  Lord  de  Grey  about  it,  and  being  now  in  constant  connnunica- 
tion with  Sir  John  Lawrence  and  others  in  India  on  the  same 
subject.  When  Lord  de  Grey  left  office.  Lord  Stanley,  of  liis  own 
accord,  kindly  asked  whether  he  should  "  put "  me  "  in  direct 
communication  "  with  you. 

This  is  my  general  apology.  My  particular  one  is  :  that  by 
last  mail  I  received  some  very  pressing  letters  from  India  on  the 
subject  ot  the  introduction  of  an  efficient  Pubhc  Health  adminis- 
tration into  India,  which  is  after  this  wise  : — the  spirit  of  the 
very  general  reconmiendations  made  by  the  R.  Comnussion 
which  reported  in  1863  (presided  over  by  Lord  Stanley)  had 
never  been  completely  acted  up  to — there  have  been  diilicultics 
and  dashings  in  consequence*  A  Minute  (of  January  9,  1866) 
was  sent  home  by  Sir  John  Lawrence  proposmg  to  connect  the 
Public  Health  Saince  with  the  Inspectorship  of  Prisons.  The 
proposal  appears  to  have  been  made  without  due  consideration 
of  the  importance  and  greatness  of  the  duties ;  if  it  were  carried 
out,  it  would  put  an  end,  we  believe,  to  any  prospect  of  efi&cient 
progress.  (I  ihuik  1  am  correct  in  sa5dng  that  Lord  Stanley 
concurs  in  tins  view.)  Lord  de  Grey  was  deeply  impressed  with 
this  defect  in  the  scheme ;  he  drew  up  a  Minute  (just  before  he 
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left  office)  in  order  to  leave  his  views  on  record  for  you,  setting 
forth  generally  the  duties,  and  asking  for  a  reconsideration  of 
the  subject  in  India,  before  the  organisation  was  finally  decided 
on— of  the  Public  Health  Service.    I  would  now  venture  to  ask 

your  favourable  consideration  for  this  proposal,  because,  on  the 
organisation  of  a  service  adcquato  for  the  object,  depends  the 
en  t i  re  future  of  the  Public  Health  in  India.  We  commit  ourselves 
into  your  handf^. 

{Lord  Cranborne  to  Miss  Nightinguie.)  India  Office,  July  17. 
I  am  much  obUged  to  you  for  your  letter  ;  and  especially  for  your 
kindness  in  relieving  me  from  the  literary  effort  of  composing  a 
letter  or  series  of  letters  in  the  third  person.  Lord  Stanley  spoke 
to  me  about  the  sanitary  question  some  days  ago,  and  told  me 
I  shoukl  probably  hear  from  you.  I  have  made  enquiries  as  to 
the  Despatch  you  mention,  and  find  that  it  is  in  the  office  still 
awaiting  decision.  No  confirmation  of  it  shall  take  place  until 
I  have  commimicated  further  with  you  upon  the  subject.  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  go  into  the  sanitary  question  until  I  have 
disposed  of  the  claims  of  the  Indian  officers,  which,  according  to 
all  the  best  authorities,  are  very  urgently  in  need  of  immediate 
settlement.  But  as  soon  as  that  is  done  with,  I  hope  that  the 
sanitary  question  may  be  taken  up  without  delay. 

{Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  to  Miss  Nighiingale.)  VocfR  Law 
Board,  July  25.  You  owe  me  no  apology  for  calling  my  attention 
to  material  points  connected  with  the  subject  in  the  consideration 
of  which  you  arc  so  much  engaged.  I  should  say  this  to  any  one 
who  wrote  in  the  same  spirit  as  yourself,  but  I  am  really  indebted 
to  you  who  have  earned  no  common  title  to  advise  and  suggest 
upon  anything  which  affects  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  Your 
note  arrived  at  the  very  instant  when  a  gentleman  was  urging 
me  to  lay  before  you  questions  relating  to  Workhouse  Infirmaries, 
and  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to  do  so  if  needful  even  without 
the  cordial  invitation  which  you  give  me  to  ask  your  assistance. 
At  present  I  have  not  advanced  very  far  from  want  of  time,  as 
while  Parliament  is  sitting  I  am  necessarily  very  much  occupied 
with  other  business,  and  I  am  anxious  to  remedy,  if  possible, 
present  and  urgent  grievances  before  I  enter  tlioroughly  upon 
legislation  for  the  future.  I  ^hall  bear  in  mind  the  offer  wliich 
you  have  made  and  in  all  probabihty  avail  myself  of  it  to  the  full. 

So,  then,  perhaps  Miss  Nightingale  would  not  be  left 
wholly  friendless  after  all.  She  was  to  have  new  masters. 
Would  they,  or  would  they  not,  accept  her  service  ?  We 
shall  hear  in  due  course. 
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V 

Meanwhile  Miss  Nightingale  had  been  very  busily  engaged 
with  the  correspondence  and  other  tasks  thrown  upon  her 
by  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe.  "  Saw  Florence  for 
half  an  hour  this  morning,"  reported  her  father  (June)  ; 
"  over-fatigued  certainly,  but  speaking  \^^tll  a  voice  only 
too  loud  and  strong.  Princess  [Alite  of]  Hesse  writes  to 
her  to  ask  for  instructions  for  the  hospitals  there,  and 
Sutherland's  joke  is  *  There's  nothing  left  for  you,  all  is  gone 
to  Garibaldi.'  **  She  had  been  applied  to  by  representatives 
of  all  three  combatants.  Prussia,  as  usual,  was  the  better 
prepared,  and  the  Crown  Princess  had  written  to  Miss  Night- 
ingale in  March  (three  months  before  hostilities  actually 
began)  asking  for  her  assistance  and  advice  about  hospital 
and  nursing  arrangements.  A  Prussian  manufacturer  com- 
mimicated  with  her  about  the  best  form  of  hospital  tents 
for  held-service.  The  two  sisters  of  the  British  Royal  House 
were  on  opposite  sides  in  this  war,  for  Hesse-Darmstadt  had 
thrown  in  its  lot  with  Austria ;  but  it  was  not  till  after 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  that  the  Princess  Alice  wrote 
to  Miss  Nightingale  through  Lady  Ely  ^  for  advice  about 
war  hospitals.  Miss  Nightingale  at  once  sent  it.  Her 
Memorandum,  she  was  told  (July  3),  had  been  forwarded 
to  Prince  Louis  for  use  at  Headc^iarters,  and  the  Princess 
begged  her  to  send  further  information  for  use  by  the  hospital 
authorities  in  Darmstadt.  The  Italians  had  been  earlier 
in  "going  to  Miss  Nightingale."  The  Secretary  of  the 
"  Fl<»ence  Committee  for  helping  the  Sick  and  Wounded  " 
had  written  to  her  for  advice  in  May.  Her  reply  caused 
great  delight,  as  an  EngUsh  correspondent  at  Florence 
recorded.  **  I  have  read  the  letter,"  he  wrote,  **  which  will 
be  translated  and  inserted  in  the  Nazione.  Miss  Nightingale 
gives,  with  her  accustomed  clearness  and  precision,  excellent 
advice  to  the  Committee,  which  some  of  them  very  much 
need.  At  llie  same  time  she  expresses  her  cordial  sympathy 
with  the  Italian  cause.    She  recalls  the  admnablc  condition 

*  Lady  Ely  as  lady-in-waif in^  on  Queen  Victoria  had  made  Mias 
Nightingale's  acquaintance  at  balmoral  in  1856. 
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in  which  the  Sardinian  aimy  was  landed  in  the  Crimea, 
and  the  praise  which  its  appearance  extorted  from  Lord 

Qyde.  And  she  concludes  her  letter  by  saying  that  if  the 
sacrifice  of  her  poor  life  would  hasten  their  cause  by  one 

half-hour,  she  would  gladly  give  it  them.  But  she  is  a 
miserable  invalid."*  The  Committee  had  asked  whether 
she  would  not  come  to  Italy  **  were  it  but  for  one  day  "  in 
order  to  inspire  them  by  her  presence.  Her  piece  of  **  froth  ** 
(as  she  called  it)  was  widely  printed  in  the  Italian  press. 
She  had  deplored  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  when  it  re- 
sulted in  an  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  free  Italy  she 
felt  that  there  were  rompensations.  Miss  Nightingale  also 
joined  the  Committee  of  the  "  Ladies'  Association  "  formed 
in  this  countn,'  "  for  the  Relipf  of  the  Sick  and  Wounded  of 
all  nations  engaged."  She  advised  the  Committee  on  the 
form  of  aid  mo<;t  requisite,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war,  in 
thanking  the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia  for  a  letter,  she 
gave  Her  Royal  Highness  an  account  of  what  had  been  done 
by  the  English  Committee.  The  correspondence  with  the 
Princess  was  lon^^,  and  it  formed  a  new  tie  between  IVliss 
Nightingale  and  Mr.  Jowett,  who  was  a  great  favourite  with 
the  Crown  Princess  and  who  entertained  a  very  high  opinion 
of  her  abilities.  The  answering  letter  from  the  Princess 
covers  eighteen  pages,  containing  (as  Dr.  Sutherland  said 
of  it)  "  just  the  Idnd  of  practical  information  which  a  person 
who  has  had  experience  in  these  matters  desires  to  obtain/' 
A  characteristic  extract  or  two  from  the  conespondence  on 
each  side  must  here  suffice : — 

{Miss  Nightingale  to  the  Crown  Princes  of  Prussia.)  35 
South  Street,  Sept,  22  [1866].  ...  I  think  your  Royal 
Highness  may  be  pleased  to  hear  even  the  humble  opinion  of  an 
old  campaigner  like  myself  about  how  well  the  Army  Hospital 
Service  was  managed  in  the  late  terrible  war.  Information 
reached  me  tliroiigh  my  old  friends  and  trainers  of  Katserswerth. 
The  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jemsalem  took  charge  of  all  the 
Deaconesses  and  all  the  offers  of  houses  and  rooms  made  to  them. 
The  system  seems  to  me  to  have  been  admirably  manap^ed— 
especially  the  scriflinp'  away  the  wounded  in  hundreds  to  towns 
where  rooms  and  hous^  and  nursing  were  offered.    The  over- 

*  Daily  Telegraph  (foreign  intelligence),  June  12,  i8(>0. 
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crowding  and  massing  together  of  laige  numbers  of  wounded 
is  always  more  disastrous  than  battle  itsdf .  From  many  difierent 
quarters  I  have  heard  of  the  great  devotion,  skill  and  generous 

kindness  of  the  Prussian  surgeons — to  all  sides  alike.  ...  On 
this,  the  day  of  Manin's  death  nine  years  ago,  fho  exiled  Dictator 
of  Venice  and  one  of  the  purest  and  most  far-seeing  of  statesmen, 
who  fought  so  good  a  battle  for  the  freedom  of  Venice,  but  who 
did  not  live  to  see  its  accomplishment,  I  cannot  but  congratulate 
your  Royal  Highness,  at  the  risk  of  impertinence,  at  seeing  the 
fulfilment  of  that  libcaration  brought  about  by  Plussian  arms. 

{The  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia  to  Miss  NighUngaU.)  New 
Palace,  Potsdam,  Sept.  29.  I  was  deUghted  to  receive  your 
long  and  interesting  letter  yesterday,  and  hasten  to  express 
my  warmest  thanks  for  it.  Every  appreciation  of  Prussia  in 
England  can  but  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure.  ...  As  you 
are  such  an  advocate  for  fresh  air,  I  cannot  refrain  from  telling 
you  what  I  have  myself  seen  in  confirmation  of  your  opinion 
on  the  subjecl,  and  what  1  am  sure  would  interest  dear  Sir 
James  Clark,  who  is  your  great  ally  on  this  point.  In  a  snuUl 
well-kept  Hospital,  where  wounded  soldiers  had  been  taken 
care  of  for  some  time,  the  wounds  in  several  cases  did  not  seem 
to  improve,  the  general  state  of  health  of  the  patients  did  not 
show  any  progress.  They  were  feverish,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  wounds  was  that  of  the  beginning  of  mortification.  In  the 
garden  of  the  flospital  there  was  a  slied  or  summer-house  of 
rough  boards,  with  a  wooden  roof ;  the  little  building  was  quite 
open  in  front  and  on  the  other  sides  closed  up  with  boards  but 
with  an  aperture  of  two  feet  all  the  way  under  the  roof — so  that 
it  was  like  being  out  of  doors.  Six  patients  were  moved  down 
into  this  shed  (sorely  against  their  will,  they  were  afraid  of  catch* 
ing  cold).  The  very  next  day  they  got  better ;  the  fever  left 
them,  the  condition  of  the  wounds  became  healthy ;  they  enjox  t  d 
their  summer-house — in  spite  of  two  \nolent  storms  which 
knnrkf'd  down  the  tables  ;  and  all  quickly  rcm^-ored  I  I  had 
^een  them  every  day  upstairs  and  saw  them  every  day  in  the 
garden  ;  the  difference  was  incredible.  .  .  .  The  Crown  Prince 
wishes  me  to  say  what  pleasure  it  gives  liim  to  iiear  you  speak 
m  praise  of  our  Plrusstan  aimy  sturgeons.  ...  I  remain  ever, 
dear  Miss  Nightingale,  yours  sincerely,  Victoria,  Crown 
Princess  op  I^ussia  and  Princess  Royal. 

Among  other  details,  a  particular  kind  of  field-ambulance 

was  mentioned  by  the  Crown  Princess  as  having  proved 

very  useful.  Miss  Nightingale  at  once  put  Dr.  Longmore, 
of  our  own  hospital  service,  in  ])ossession  of  the  facts. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  Miss  Nightingale's  experience 
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was  much  requisitioned  in  the  War  of  1866 ;  but  the  organiza- 
tion of  war-nursing  under  the  Red  Cross  had  not  then  attained 
fuU  devdopment  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment had  not  ratified  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1864.  In 
1867  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Miss  Nightingale  by  the 
Conference  of  Red  Cross  Societies  at  Paris.  In  1870  (March 
31)  the  Austrian  Patriotic  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Wounded 
Soldiers  elected  her  an  Honorary  Member.; 

VI 

The  year  1866  was,  then,  one  of  great  activity  with  Miss 
Nightingale  ;  but  by  the  middle  of  August  her  work  was 
not  at  such  high  pressure  as  in  the  preceding  months. 
Parliciinent  was  up,  and  the  new  Ministers,  with  whom  she 
had  estabHshed  friendly  relations,  were  turning  round.  At 
this  time  a  home  call  came  to  Miss  Nightingale.  Her  mother 
was  reported  to  be  ailing.  She  was  disinclined  to  make  the 
usual  move  with  her  husband  irom  Hampshire  to  Derby- 
shire ;  so,  while  the  father  went  to  Lea  Hurst,  Miss  Night- 
ingale decided  to  stay  with  her  mother  at  Embley.  It  w:\s 
an  event  in  the  family  rircle,  for  Florence  had  not  been  to 
either  of  the  homes  for  ten  years.  There  was  much  corre- 
spondence and  many  preparations.  Father  and  mother  were 
equally  deliglitcd,  and  the  journey  in  an  invalid  carriage  did 
the  daughter  no  serious  harm.  She  stayed  at  Embley  Irom 
the  middle  of  August  till  the  end  of  November.  It  was  the 
first  holiday  she  had  taken,  for  ten  years  also ;  but  it  was 
not  much  of  a  hoHday  either.  She  set  to  work  on  the  health 
oi  Romsey,  the  nearest  town,  and  of  Winchester,  the  county 
town.  She  wrote  up  to  her  friend  Dr.  Farr  at  the  Registrar- 
General's  Office  for  the  mortaUty  tables,  found  the  figures 
for  those  towns  above  the  average*  and  bade  the  citizens  look 
to  their  drains.  Then  she  conunanded  Dr.  Sutherland  to 
Embley  for  the  transaction  of  business  in  view  of  next 
year's  session.  She  found  her  mother  happy  and  cheerful. 
"  I  don't  think  my  dear  mother  was  ever  more  touching  or 
interesting  to  me"  she  wrote  to  Madame  Mohl  (Aug.  zi), 
"  than  she  is  now  in  her  state  of  dilapidation.  She  is  so 
much  gentler,  calmer,  more  thoughtful."    She  was  a 
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little  critical,  however,  of  her  mother  still,  and  thought  her 
habits  self-indulgent.  Poor  ladyl  she  was  78;  she  had 
been  shaken  and  bruised  in  a  carriage  accident,  and  was 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  her  eye-sight.  Certainly, 
Florence  was  not  always  able  to  make  due  allowances  for 
other  people.  But  if  she  was  critical  of  others,  she  was  yet 
more  severe  with  herself.  During  this  holiday  at  Embley, 
she  resumed  those  written  self -^Kaminations  and  meditations 
for  which,  frequent  in  her  earlier  years,  she  seems  to  have 
found  little  time  during  the  strenuous  decade 
"  I  never  failed  in  energy/'  she  said  once  in  later  years ; 
"  but  to  do  everything  from  the  best  motive — ^that  is  quite 
another  thing.'*  In  reviewing  her  past  fife  on  October  21, 
1866,  the  anniversary  of  her  departure  for  the  Crimea, 
and  on  subsequent  days,  she  seems  to  have  had  a  like  thought. 
llcT  meditations  were  not  so  much  of  what  she  had  done  as 
of  what  she  had  done  amiss  ;  her  resohitions  were  of  l;i  cater 
purity  of  motive,  and  greater  peace,  throui^h  a  mure  entire 
trust  in  God :  "  Called  to  be  the  *  handmaid  of  the  Lord,' 
and  I  have  complained  of  my  suffering  life  I  What  return 
does  God  expect  from  me — witli  what  purity  of  heart  and 
intention  should  I  make  an  (jiiering  of  myself  to  Him  !  The 
word  of  the  Lord  unto  thee  :  He  was  oppressed  and  he  was 
afflicted,  yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth.  .  .  .  But,  when  we 
are  ill,  how  can  we  be  hke  God  ?  I  look  up  and  see  the 
drops  of  dew,  blue,  golden,  green,  and  red,  glittering  in  the 
sun  on  the  top  of  the  deriduous  cypress— that  is  like  God. 
We  see  Him  for  a  moment — we  perceive  His  beauty.  It 
lights  us,  even  when  we  lie  here  prostrate.  .  .  .  Blessed  arc 
the  pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall  see  God — in  all  temptation, 
trials,  and  aridities,  in  the  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  in  the 
Cross  and  Passion :  this  is  not  the  prerogative  of  the  future 
life,  but  of  the  present." 


L^ujui^L-u  Ly  Laoogle 
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MANY  THREADS 
(1867-1872) 

I  beg  of  you  and  pray  you  to  look  back  upon  the  past  with  thankf  uhiess 
and  upon  the  future  with  hope — v  hon  there  has  been  so  much  done  and 
there  is  i»o  muck  to  do  .  .  .  many  beginning  and  ravelled  threads  to  be 
woven  in  and  compteted.— BsNjAiim  Jowstr  {Lilkr  io  Miu  hfi^ktui^aU, 
1867). 
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WOKKUOUSE  REFORM 
(1864-1867} 

From  the  first  i  had  a  sort  of  fixed  faith  that  i^iorence  2Nxghtingaic 
Gonld  do  anything,  and  tiiat  faith  is  still  fresh  in  me ;  and  so  it  came  to 

pass  that  the  instant  that  name  entered  the  lists  I  felt  the  fight  was 
virtually  won,  and  I  ieel  this  still. — H.  B.  Fa&mau.,  Poor  I^w  Inspector 
(Dec.  1 866). 

Fifty  years  ago  the  state  of  things  which  Miss  Nightingale 
had  seen,  and  cured,  in  the  military  hospitals  during  the 
Crimean  War  was  almost  equalled,  and  was  in  some  respects 
surpassed  in  scandal,  by  the  condition  of  the  peace  hospitals 
for  thr  sick  poor  at  home.  Those  hospitals  were  the  sick 
wards  or  innrmarics  of  workhouses,  for  the  hospitals  usually 
so-called  skim  only  the  surface  of  sickness  in  any  great 
town.  The  state  of  the  Metropolitan  workhouses,  as  reported 
upon  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  1866^  showed  that  the  sick 
wards  were  for  the  most  part  insanitary  and  overcrowded ; 
that  the  beds  were  insufficient  and  admirably  contrived  to 
induce  sores;  that  the  eating  and  drinking  vessels  were 
unclean;  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  basins,  towels, 
brushes  and  combs ;  that  the  food  for  the  patients  was 
cooked  by  paupers  and  frequently  served  cold;  that 
although  the  medical  officers  did  their  duty  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  the  attendance  given  and  the  salaries  paid 
were  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  sick.  As  for  the 
nursing,  it  was  done  by  paupers,  many  of  whom  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  whose  love  of  drink  often  drove 
them  to  rob  the  sick  of  stimulants,  and  whose  treatment 
of  the  poor  was  characterized  neither  by  judgment  nor  by 
gentleness.  This  is  the  restrained  euphemism  of  an  official 
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report.^  Sometimes  a  patirat  would  miss  the  ministration 
of  a  nurse  for  days  because  the  pauper  charged  to  give  it 
was  herself  bed-ridden.  The  rule  of  one  nurse  was  to  give 
medicine  three  times  a  day  to  the  very  ill  and  once  to  the 
rather  ill.  *  It  was  administered  in  a  gallipot ;  the  nurse 
"  poured  out  the  medicine  and  judged  accordhig."  Cases 
were  reported  in  which  a  patient's  bed  was  not  made  icx 
five  days  and  nights ;  in  which  patients  had  no  food  from 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  one  day  to  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  next ;  in  which  patients  died,  or,  to  speak 
more  i  urrectly,  were  killed,  by  the  most  wanton  neglect. 

The  dawn  of  a  better  day  came  with  the  passing  of  the 
Metropolitan  Poor  Act  of  1867,  an  Act  which  figures  in 
histories  of  the  Poor  Law  in  this  country  as  "  the  starting- 
point  of  the  modem  development  of  Poor  Law  medical 
relief."  Many  persons  contributed  to  this  reform.  In  the 
case  of  London,  a  "  Commission,"  instituted  by  the  Lancet, 
imder  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  which  afterwards  developed  into 
the  "  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Infirmaries 
of  London  Workhouses,"  should  especially  be  mentioned. 
But  the  person  who  inspired  the  proper  nursing  of  the  sick 
poor,  and  who,  behind  the  scenes,  was  a  prime  mover  in  the 
legislation  oi  iUby,  was  Florence  Nightingale. 

II 

The  reform  began  in  Liverpool,  and  the  initiative  was 
due  to  a  philantlnniiist  ni  that  city,  Mr.  William  Rathbone. 
He  used  to  speak  of  Miss  Nightingale  as  his  **  beloved  Chief  "  ; 
and  she,  when  he  died«  sent  a  wreath  inscribed  "  In 
remembrance  and  humblest  love  of  one  of  God's  best  and 
greatest  sons/'  His  voluminous  correspondence  with  her 
began  in  1861  when  he  was  desirous  of  introducing  a  system 
of  District  Nursing  among  the  poor  of  Liverpool.  There 
were  no  trained  nurses  anywhere  to  be  had,  and  he  consulted 
Miss  Nightingale.   She  suggested  to  him  that  Liverpool 

1  Mr.  Famall's  Report,  1866,  summarized  in  the  Majority  Report  of 
tho  Poor  Law  Commission,  X909,  p.  239.    The  statements  which  follow 

above  arc  from  Ati  Account  of  the  Condi f ion  of  ihc  Infirmaries  of  Loudon 
Workhouses,  Printed  for  the  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Infirmaries, 
186& 
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had  better  train  nurses  for  itself  in  its  own  principLil  hospital, 
the  Royal  Infirmary.  Mr.  Rathbonc  took  up  the  idea,  and 
built  a  Training  School  and  Home  for  Nurses.  This  institu- 
tion provided  nurses  both  for  the  Royal  Infnrnary  and  for 
poor  patients  in  their  own  homes.  Miss  Nightingale  gave 
to  all  Mr.  Rathbone's  plans  as  close  and  constant  considera- 
tion "  as  if  she  were  going  to  be  herself  the  matron."  ^  The 
scheme  was  started  in  1862,  and  it  proved  so  great  a  success 
that  Mr.  Rathbone  was  encouraged  to  attempt  an  extension 
of  his  benevolent  enterprise.  The  Workhouse  Infirmary 
at  Liverpool  was  believed  to  be  better  than  most  places  of  its 
kind ;  but  there,  as  elsewhere,  the  nursing — if  so  it  could  be 
called — was  done  by  able-bodied  pauper  women.  Able- 
bodied  women  who  enter  workhouses  are  never  among  the 
mentally  and  morally  efficient ;  and  in  a  seaport  like 
Liverpool  they  were  of  an  especially  low  and  vicious  kind. 
The  work  of  the  nurses,  selected  from  this  unpromising 
material,  "  was  superintended  by  a  veiy  small  number  of 
paid  but  untrained  parish  officers,  who  were  in  the  habit, 
it  was  said,  of  wearing  kid  gloves  m  the  wards  to  protect 
their  hands.  All  night  a  policeman  patrolled  some  of  the 
wards  to  keep  order,  while  others,  in  which  the  inmates 
were  too  sick  or  infirm  to  make  disturbance,  were  locked 
up  and  left  unvisited  all  night.*'  *  On  Jan.  31,  1864,  Mr. 
Rathbone  wrote  to  Miss  Nightingale,  propounding  a  plan  for 
introducing  a  staff  of  trained  nurses  and  promising  to 
guarantee  the  cost  for  a  term  of  years  if  she  would  help 
with  counsel  and  by  finding  a  suitable  Lady  Superintendent. 
He  asked  [or  two  letters — **  one  for  influence,"  to  be  shown 
to  the  Vestry,  the  other  for  his  private  advice.^  She  and 
Dr.  Sutherland  drew  up  the  required  documents ;  she 
arranged  that  twelve  "  Nightingale  Nurses  "  should  be  sent 
from  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  ;  and  she  selected  a  Lady 
Superintendent  —  a  choice  on  which,  as  both  she  and 
Mr.  Rathbone  felt,  everything  would  depend.  The  Vestry 
agreed  in  May  to  accept  Mr.  Rathbone's  scheme,  but  many 
months  passed  before  it  was  actually  launched.    "  There 

*  Rathbone's  Ori^amzation  of  Xursing  in  a  Lairg»  Tom,  p«  30, 
'  WiUiam  Rathbone  :  a  Memoir,  p.  166. 

*  The  public  letter  (Feb.  5,  1864)  is  printed  in  Mr.  Rathbone's  Work- 
house  Nursing  :  The  Shry  of  a  SueeessfiU  E»penme$a  (Bfacmillan,  1867). 
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has  been  as  much  diplomacy,"  wrote  Miss  Nightingale 
to  the  Mother  of  the  Bermondsey  Convent  (Sept.  3,  1864), 
"  and  as  many  treaties,  and  as  much  of  people  working 
against  each  other,  as  if  we  hiid  been  going  to  occupy  a 
kinc^dom  instead  oi  a  Workhouse."  The  correspondence 
ionns  one  of  the  bulkiest  bundles  among  Miss  Nightingale's 
Papers. 

The  Lady  Superintendent — the  pioneer  oi  workhouse 
nursing — was  Miss  Agnes  Jones,  an  Irish  girl,  daughter  of 
Colonel  Jones,  of  Fahan,  Londonderry,  and  niece  of  Sir 
John  Lawrence.  She  was  attractive  and  rich,  young  and 
witty,  but  intensely  religious  and  devoted  to  her  work.^ 
"  Ideal  la  iier  beauty,"  Miss  Nightingale  said  of  her  ;  *  **  like 
a  Louis  XIV.  shepherdess."  She  was  one  of  the  many  girls 
who  had  been  thrilled  by  Miss  Nightingale's  volunteering 
for  the  Crimea.  "  Perhaps  it  is  well,"  she  wrote,  when 
entering  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  "  that  I  shall  bear  the  name 
of  a  '  Nightingale  Probationer,'  for  that  honoured  name  is 
associated  with  my  first  thought  of  hospital  life.  In  the 
winter  of  1854,  when  I  had  those  first  longings  for  work 
and  had  for  months  so  little  to  satisfy  them,  how  I  wished 
I  were  competent  to  join  the  Nightingale  band  when  they 
started  for  the  Crimea !  I  listened  to  the  animadversions  of 
many,  but  I  almost  worshipped  her  who  braved  them  all." 
In  i860  Miss  Jones  followed  in  her  heroine's  steps  to  Kaisers- 
werth.  In  1862  she  introduced  herself  to  Miss  Nightingale, 
who  advised  her  to  complete  her  apprenticeship  by  a  year's 
training  at  St.  Thomas's.  "  Hitherto/'  the  Matron  reported 
to  Miss  Nightingale  (Feb.  25,  1863),  "  I  have  had  no  lady 
probationer  equal  on  all  points  to  Miss  Jones."  After 
completing  her  year's  training  at  St.  Thomas's  she  took 
service  as  a  nurse  in  the  Great  Northern  Hospital,  and  she 
was  there  when  the  invitaticm  came  to  Liverpool.  Miss 
Jones  was  at  first  diffident,  but  after  an  interview  with  Miss 
Nightingale  the  conviction  was  home  in  upon  her/'  as 
she  wrote,  that  it  was  God's  call  and  therefore  must  be 
obeyed  in  trust  and  with  good  hope. 

1  See  '*  Una  and  the  Lioo,"  in  Good  Woifds,  June  1868  (BifaliogFaphy  A 

No.  51). 

*  Letter  to  Madame  Mohl,  June  13,  1868. 
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In  the  hbtory  of  modem  nursing  in  this  country  the 
Sixteenth  of  May  1865  is  a  date  only  less  memorable  than 
the  Twenty-fourth  of  June  x86o.  On  the  earlier  day  the 
Nightingale  Training  School  was  opened  at  St.  Thomas's ; 
on  the  latter  twelve  trained  Nightingale  nurses  began  work 
in  the  Liverpool  Infirmary,  and  the  reform  of  workhouse 
nursing  was  therein  inaugurated.  Miss  Jones  herseli  had 
arrived  a  few  weeks  e<irlier.  Mr.  Kathbone  felt  the  import- 
ance of  the  occasion,  and  marked  it  by  a  pretty  attention  to 
Miss  Nightingale.  "  I  beg,"  he  wrote  (May  12,  Miss  Night- 
ingale's birthday),  "  to  be  allowed  to  constitute  myself  your 
gardener  to  the  extent  of  doing  what  I  have  long  wished  - 
providing  a  flower -stand  for  your  room  and  keeping  it 
supplied  with  plants.  1  hope  you  will  not  be  offended  with 
my  presumption  or  refuse  me  the  great  pleasure  of  thinking 
that  in  your  daily  work  you  may  have  with  you  a  remmder 
of  my  affectionate  gratitudi  for  all  you  have  done  for  our 
town  and  for  me.  If  the  plants  will  only  flourish,  as  the  good 
seed  you  have  planted  here  is  doing,  they  will  be  bright 
enough  ;  and  as  tor  my  personal  obligations,  you  can  never 
know  how  great  they  are  to  you  for  guiding  me  to  and  in  this 
work/'  Mr.  Rathbone  and  other  kindly  Liverpool  men 
(among  whom  Mr.  J.  W.  Cropper  should  be  remembered) 
were  equally  thoughtful  of  Miss  Jones.  At  their  own  expense 
they  furnished  rooms  for  her  in  the  workhouse,  and  made 
them  bright  with  flowers  and  pictures.  But  it  was  a  formid- 
able task  to  which  she  was  called,  and  the  pleasantness  of 
her  rooms  made  the  workhouse  wards  look  yet  more  terriUe, 
she  said,  by  contrast.  A  young  woman,  wdl-bred,  sensitive, 
and  refined,  accustomed  as  yet  only  to  wdl-appointed 
hospitals,  was  thrown  mto  the  rough-and-tumble  of  great 
pauper  wards,  where  the  officials,  thou^  well-intentioned, 
had  necessarily  caught  something  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere.  "  Your  kind  letter,'*  she  had  written  to  Miss 
Nightingale,  after  a  i  rcliminary  visit  (Aug.  1864),  "  came 
in  answer  to  earnest  prayer,  and  gave  me  courage  so  that  even 
now  while  waiting  for  the  committee  I  do  not  feel  nervous. 
The  governor  has  promised  me  every  co-operation  and  told 
me  'not  to  be  down-hearted  if  the  undertaking  seemed 
formidable  at  first,  as  he  would  pull  me  through  everything.' 
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You  will  laugh  when  I  tell  you  how  at  first  his  want  of  refine- 
ment prejudiced  me,  but  his  earnest  hearty  initiative  in  the 
whole  work  has  quite  won  me."  Their  relations  afterwards 
were  only  indifferently  good.  Miss  Jones's  standard  was 
too  strict,  he  thought,  for  rough  workhouse  ways. 

The  greatest  shock  to  Miss  Jones,  however,  was  the 
nature  ul  the  human  beings  whom  she  was  sent  to  nurse. 
Sin  and  wickedness,  she  said,  had  hitherto  been  only  names 
to  her.  Now  she  was  plunged  into  a  sink  of  human  corrupn 
tion.  The  foul  language,  the  drunkenness,  the  vicious 
habits,  the  bodily  and  mental  degradation  on  all  sides 
appalled  her.  The  wards,  she  said  in  her  first  letter  from 
the  workhouse,  arc  "  like  Dante's  Inferno*'  "  Una  and  the 
Lion  "  ^  was  the  title  given  by  Miss  Nightingale  to  her 
account  of  Agnes  Jones  and  her  paupers,  "  far  more  un- 
tameable  than  lions,"  She  had,  it  is  true,  the  help  of  twelve 
trained  nurses,  devoted  alike  to  her  and  to  their  work  ;  but 
there  were  1200  inmates,  and  of  the  other  "  nurses  "  some 
were  probationers  of  an  indifferent  class,  and  the  rest  "pauper 
nurses,"  of  whom  Miss  Jones  had  to  dismiss  35  in  the  first 
few  months  for  drunkenness.  Then,  the  standard  of  work- 
house cleanliness  was  sadly  low.  She  found  that  the  men 
wore  the  same  shirts  for  seven  weeks.  Bed-clothes  were 
sometimes  not  washed  for  months.  The  diet  was  hopelessly 
meagre  compared  to  a  hospital  standard.  It  is  "  Scutari 
over  again/'  wrote  Bliss  Nightingale,  and  Miss  Jones  was 
strengthened  by  the  thought  that  the  disciple  was  experien- 
cing some  of  the  difficulties  which  had  beset  the  Mistress. 
By  way  of  smoothing  things  over.  Miss  Nightingale  had 
written  to  the  governor  of  the  workhouse  saying,  in  effect, 
that  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  upon  him  as  the  leader  m  a 
great  reform ;  and  he  "  seemed  so  gratified  and  flattered 
by  your  letter,"  reported  Miss  Jones.  Miss  Nightingale  was 
constant  in  advice  and  encouragement  to  her  disciple. 
**  No  one  ever  helps  and  encourages  me  as  you  do."  "  I 
could  never  puU  through  without  you,**  "  God  bless  you 
for  all  your  kindness."   Such  expressions  show  how  welcome 

'  See  Book  I.  chap.  iii.  stanzas  4  seq.  oi  The  I' aerie  Queene : — 

"  Her  angel's  face 
As  the  great  eye  of  heaven  shyned  bright, 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place,  etc." 
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and  how  unfailing  was  Miss  Nightingale's  help.  And  in 
every  detail  she  was  consulted.  There  was  aU  the  friction 
which  usually  accompanies  a  new  experiment.  There  were 
disputes  of  every  kind,  and  all  were  referred  to  Miss  Night- 
ingale— sometimes  by  Mr.  Rathbone,  sometimes  by  Miss 
Jones,  sometimes  by  both.  When  things  seemed  critical, 
Mr.  Rathbone  would  come  up  to  see  Miss  Nightingale  in 
person  ;  on  less  serious  occasions  he  would  write.  Miss 
Nightingale  and  Dr.  Sutherland  would  then  sit  as  a  kind  of 
Conciliation  Board,  and  see  how  matters  could  be  adjusted. 
In  one  of  Dr.  Sutherland's  draft  judgments  submitted  tor 
Miss  Nightingale's  concurrence  there  is  a  blank  left  for  her 
to  fill,  as  the  note  explains,  with  "  soft  sawder."  His 
breezy  manner  may  sometimes  have  been  of  comfort  to  his 
fnend.  On  one  occasion,  wbea  everything  at  Liverpool 
seemed  to  be  at  sixes  and  sevens,  his  note  to  Miss  Nightingale 
was  :  "  I  don't  despair  by  any  means.  The  entire  proceeding 
has  in  it  the  elements  of  an  Irish  row,  for  they  are  all  more 
or  less  Hibernian  there,  and  they  will  cool  down/'  And  so 
they  did.  Miss  Jones,  who  was  at  first  a  little  too  stiff- 
necked,  soon  found  out  a  more  excellent  way,  and  there  is 
"the  Nightingale  touch"  in  many  of  her  later  reports. 
"  To-day  they  were  a  little  cross,  but  I  got  my  way  all  the 
same."  She  is  "  much  amused  at  the  manner  in  which  she 
now  gets  all  she  asks  for."  She  suggests  things.  She  is 
laughed  at.  She  persbts.  A  decent  interval  is  allowed  to 
elapse ;  and  then  the  things  are  suggested  to  her  by  the 
officials ;  she  says  the  suggestions  are  excellent,  and  the 
things  are  done.  It  is  obvious  to  Miss  Nightingale  and  Dr. 
Sutherland  that  sooner  or  later  the  powers  of  the  Lady 
Superintendent  must  be  better  defined ;  obvious,  too,  that 
the  worthless  probationers  and  drunken  pauper  "  nurses" 
must  be  cleared  out ;  but  that  is  just  one  of  the  things  that 
the  experiment  is  meant  to  prove,  and  meanwhile  it  is  enough 
to  drive  in  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  So  well  does  Miss 
Jones  do  her  work  that  opinion,  111  the  workhoiise  and  out- 
side, begins  even  to  be  impatient  for  the  thicker  end.  The 
experiment  has  so  far  been  limited  to  the  male  wards.  The 
doctors  go  to  Miss  Jones  and  ask  eagerly  when  she  and  more 
Nightingale  nurses  are  to  be  given  diaxge  of  the  female 
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wards  also.  Old  women  who  go  in  to  see  their  husbands 
or  brothers  report  wonderful  changes  in  the  House  since 
"  the  London  nurses  "  came.  Visiting  ladies  report  to  the 
same  effect.  The  exptrnnent  is  becoming  popular  ;  and  the 
Liverpool  Vestry  begins  to  wonder  whether  the  cost  hitherto 
borne  by  Mr.  Rathbone's  private  purse  should  not  be  thrown 
upon  the  rates.  Miss  Nightingale  has  good  cause  to  be 
pleased.  She  has  been  throwing  herself  into  the  work, 
not  only  m  order  to  make  the  particular  experiment  a 
success,  but  also  because  she  wants  to  use  it  as  a  lever  for 
promoting  larger  reforms. 

Ill 

Liverpool  had  shown  the  way,  and  Miss  Nightingale 
resolved  in  her  own  mind  that  the  way  should  be  foUowed 
in  Ix>ndon.  The  struggle  was  long  and  arduous;  the 
fortune  of  political  war  went  at  a  critical  moment  against 
her ;  the  victory  of  1867  was  only  partial,  and  indeed  there 
are  other  parts  of  her  designs  which  even  to  this  day  await 
fruition.  But  the  insight  with  which  from  the  very  first, 
as  her  Papers  show,  she  seized  the  essential  positions  was 
masteriy.  I  can  understand  how  it  was  that  Mr.  Charles 
VilHers,  not  usually  given  to  such  outbursts  of  admiration, 
exclaimed  to  a  friend :  I  delight  to  read  the  Nightingale's 
song  about  it  all.  If  any  of  them  had  the  tenth  part  of 
her  vigour  of  mind  we  might  expect  something." 

The  opening  move  in  her  campaign  was  made  in  December 
1864.  There  had  been  an  inquest  on  the  death  of  one 
Timothy  Daly,  which  had  figured  in  the  newspapers  as 
*'  Horrible  Treatment  of  a  Pauper.  The  facts,  as  ultimately 
sifted,  were  not  in  this  particular  case  as  bad  as  they  were 
painted  in  the  press,  but  the  circumstances  were  distressing 
aii  l  |jublic  opinion  was  excited.  Hie  situation  wa^  111  that 
favourable  condition  ioi  moving-  Ministers  when  there  is  a 
feeling  in  the  air  that  "  sonu  thing  must  be  done."  Miss 
Nightingale  seized  the  opportunity  to  open  communications 
with  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  Mr.  Villiers. 
She  did  not  in  this  first  letter  dibclose  her  whole  schen>e, 
though  she  said  just  enough  to  show  that  she  had  considered 
the  subject  in  its  larger  bearings.   She  knew  the  art  of 
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beginning  on  a  moderate,  and  even  a  humble,  note.  She 
presumed  to  write  because  the  <  r\sc  involved  a  question  of 
nursing,  in  which  matter  she  had  had  some  practical  experi- 
ence ;  she  had,  moreover,  been  "  put  in  trust  by  her  fellow- 
countrymen  with  the  means  of  training  nurses."  She 
described  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  Liverpool  Infirmary 
by  a  Matron  who  had  been  trained  under  the  *'  Nightingale 
Fund/'  and  she  invited  the  Minister's  attention  to  the 
possibility  of  preventing  the  scandals,  with  which  the  news- 
papers were  ringing,  by  starting  some  scheme  of  a  like 
kind  in  London.  This  letter,  in  the  composition  of  which 
Dr.  Sutherland  had  a  hand,  went  straight  to  its  mark. 
Mr.  Villiers  at  once  replied  (Dec.  31, 1864)  that  he  would 
like  to  conmiunicate  with  Miss  Nightingale  j^crsonally  on  the 
subject.  In  January  the  interview  took  place,  and  this 
was  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  personal  and  written 
communications  between  them  during  the  next  few  years. 
On  one  occasion  early  in  1865  Mr.  Villiers,  being  prev^ted 
by  ofHcial  business  from  keeping  an  appointment  with  Miss 
Nightingale,  begged  her  to  receive  in  his  place  his  right-hand 
man,  Mr.  H.  B.  Famall,  Poor  Law  Inspector  for  the  Metro- 
politan district.  Mr.  Fcirnall  called,  and  he  and  Miss 
Nightingale  became  as  thick  as  conspirators  in  no  time. 
For  Poor  Lavs  p  urposes  he  soon  became  the  Chief  of  her  Staff. 
Mr.  Famall  was  a  man  after  her  own  heart.  He  not  only 
knew  the  facts  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  but  he  felt  them, 
witli  something  of  her  "  divine  impatience.**  "  It's  in- 
, tolerable  to  me,"  he  said,  "to  know  that  there  are  some 
12,000  gaspinj?  and  miserable  sick  poor  whom  we  might 
solace  and  perhaps  in  some  5000  cases  save,  and  yet  that  we 
have  to  let  them  wait  while  the  world  gets  ready  to  get  out 
of  bed  and  think  about  it  ail."  He  was  a  keen  and  broad- 
minded  reformer,  and  Miss  Nightingale's  ideas  were  upon 
lines  which  he  too  had  considered.  He  was  an  old  official 
hand,  but  he  hated  official  obstruction  :  "all  this  is  treason 
to  King  Red  Tape,  biit  I  know  that  the  old  King  is  always 
happy  after  a  change,  though  he  gets  very  red  while  the 
change  progresses."  Miss  Nightingale  instantly  set  her 
new  ally  to  work.  Here,  as  in  all  that  she  undertook,  she 
knew  that  the  first  thing  needful  was  to  collect  the  facts. 
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She  drew  up  a  schedule  of  inquiries,  to  be  filled  up  with 
regard  to  all  the  sick-wards  and  infirmaries  in  London. 
"  I  will  immediately  issue  your  Forms/'  wrote  Mr.  Famall 
(Feb.  i6,  1865).  He  required  them  to  be  filled  up  in  dupli- 
cate, and  Miss  Nightingale's  set  of  them  is  preserved  amongst 
her  Papers.  Throughout  the  year  she  and  Mr,  Famall  were 
engaged  in  the  work  of  inspiring  and  incensing  Mr.  Villiers 
in  the  direction  of  radical  reform.  He  was  throughout  very 
willing,  but  he  was  becoming  an  old  man»  he  had  many 
other  things  to  think  about,  and  he  was  apt  to  see  lions  in 
the  path.  Moreover,  not  all  the  officials  at  the  Poor  Law 
Board  were  reformers ;  there  were  those,  more  highly  placed 
than  Mr.  Fainall,  who  were  of  a  very  different  o|Mmon  i 
and  some  of  the  medical  officers  were  inclined  to  dispute  the 
necessity  of  any  radical  changes.  However,  on  the  subject 
of  worldiouse  nursing,  Mr.  Villiers  promptly  authorized 
Mr.  Famall  to  press  upon  the  Guardians  the  importance  of 
employing  competent  nurses,  and  he  told  the  House  of 
Commons  (May  5)  that "  in  consequence  of  communications 
lately  received  at  the  Poor  Law  Board  from  Miss  Nightingale, 
who  was  now  taking  much  inteiest  in  the  matter,"  he  was 
hopeful  that  great  reforms  in  nursing  might  come  about. 
She,  however,  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  only  way  to  such 
reform  was  by  reform  also  in  administration  and  fmance. 
In  the  follo\Mni;  month  Mr.  Faniall  persuaded  his  Chief 
to  insinuate  iiuo  an  innocent  little  **  Poor  Law  Board  Con- 
tinuation Bill,"  a  clause  which  would  enable  the  Board  to 
compel  Guardians  to  improve  their  workhouses  ;  but  the 
clause  was  struck  out,  Mr.  Famall  was  disappointed,  and  Miss 
Nightingale  wTote  to  reassure  him.  They  must  work  all 
the  harder  to  secure,  not  by  a  side-wind,  but  by  a  direct  move 
in  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  a  full  and  far-reaching 
measure  of  reform.  *'  Your  kind  note,"  said  Mr.  Famall 
(July  3),  "  has  done  me  a  world  of  good  ;  there  is  not  a 
single  expression  or  hope  in  it  which  1  cannot  make  my  own. 
So  we  hope  together  for  next  year's  ripened  fruit.  I  hope, 
too,  that  we  may  really  taste  it.  I  pledge  myself  to  you  to 
relax  in  nothing  till  the  task  is  done.  It  is  something  to 
live^for,  and  something  to  have  heard  you  say  that  such  a 
victory  will  some  day  be  claimed  by  me.  It  is  a  pleasant 
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thing  to  tliink  of,  and  I  shall  think  oi  it  as  a  soldier  thinks  of 
his  Flag." 

So,  then,  Miss  Nightingale  set  to  work,  -wdth  the  help  of 
Mr.  Famall  and  Dr.  Sutherland,  in  elaborating  a  scheme  for 
1866.  There  are  several  drafts  in  her  handwriting  for  the 
Memorandum  finally  submitted  to  Mr.  Villiers,  and  many 
notes  and  emendations  by  Dr.  Sutherland.  The  scheme 
was  sent  also  (at  a  later  date)  to  Mr.  Chadwick  (one  of  the 
few  survivors  of  the  famous  Poor  Law  Commission  of  1834) 
in  order  that  he  might  submit  it  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  whom 
Miss  Nightingale  sought  to  enlist  in  the  caiise.^  *  The  essential 
points  and  considerations  were  these : — 

A.  To  insist  on  the  great  principle  of  separa!  ihl^  the  Sick, 
Insane,  "  Incurable,"  and,  above  all,  the  Childien,  from  the 
usual  population  of  the  Metropolis. 

B.  To  advocate  a  single  Central  Administration. 

C.  To  place  the  ^ck,  Bisane,  etc.»  under  a  distinct  admini- 
stration, supported  by  a  "  General  Hospital  Rate  "  to  be  levied 
for  this  purpose  over  the  whole  Metropolitan  area. 

These  are  the  ABC  of  the  reform  reqtiired. 

(A)  So  long  as  a  sick  man,  woman,  or  child  is  considered 
administratively  to  be  a  pauper  to  be  repressed,  and  not  a  fellow- 
creature  to  be  nursed  into  health,  so  long  will  these  most  shameful 
disclosures  have  to  be  made.  The  care  and  government  of  the 
sick  poor  is  a  thing  totally  different  from  the  government  of 
paupers.  Why  do  we  have  Hospitab  in  order  to  cure,  and 
Workhouse  Infirmaries  in  order  not  to  core  ?  Taken  solely  from 
the  point  of  view  of  preventing  pauperism,  what  a  stupidity 
and  anomaly  this  is  1  .  .  .  The  past  system  of  mixing  up  aU 
kinds  of  poor  in  workhouses  will  never  be  submitted  to  in  future. 
The  very  first  t)iini<  wanted  is  classification  and  separation. 

(B)  Uniformity  oi  system  is  absolutely  necessary,  both  for 
efficiency  and  for  economy. 

(C)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  suitable  Cbtabhshments 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  Sick,  Insane,  etc.,  consoUdation 
and  a  General  Rate  are  essential.  To  provide  suitable  treatment 
in  each  Workhouse  would  involve  an  expenditure  which  even 
London  could  not  bear.  The  entire  Medical  Relief  of  London 
should  be  under  one  central  management  wliich  would  know 
where  vacant  beds  were  to  be  foimd,  and  be  able  so  to  distribute 


'  Mill  was  at  the  time  a  member  oi  a  Select  Committee  on  the  Local 
Govemmfint and  Local  Taxatton  of  tbe Metropolis;  aee above,  p.  106.  Tbe 
Conunittoe  did  not.  however,  touch  Foot  Law  Administrataoo. 
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the  Sick,  etc..  as  to  use  all  the  establishments  in  the  most 

economical  way. 

Miss  Nightingale  elaborated  her  views  in  detail,  going 
into  the  questions  of  Hospitals,  Nursing,  Workhouse  Schools, 
etc.  The  cardinal  point  was  what  Mr.  Famall  spoke  of  to 
her  as ' *  your  Hospital  and  Asylum  Rate. ' '  The  Minister  was 
favourable  to  the  idea.  "  I  have  conferred  with  Mr.  Villiers/' 
wrote  Mr.  Famall  (Dec.  12),  "  and  he  has  decided  on  adopting 
your  scheme.  He  thinks  it  will  be  popular  and  just,  and  I 
think  so  also,  but  I  think  too  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  my 
canymg  out  a  further  reform  some  of  these  days.  That  is 
my  hope  and  belief.  If  your  plans  are  carried  my  struggle 
is  half  over.  Under  these  circumstances  I  shall  to-morrow 
commence  a  list  of  facts  for  you  on  which  those  who  are  to 
support  your  plan  in  print  will  be  able  to  hang  a  considerable 
amount  of  flesh,  for  I  shall  furnish  a  very  nice  skeleton." 
Miss  Nightingale  had  already,  throu^  an  intermediary, 
interested  the  editor  of  the  Times  in  the  matter,  and  he  had 
been  to  see  Mr.  Villiers.  Further  public  support  came  from 
the  Association  above  mentioned  (p.  124),  which  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  the  Poor  Law  Board.  Mr.  ViUiers  in  reply  (April 
14, 1866)  foreshadowed  legislation  on  Miss  Nightingale's  lines, 
and  he  appointed  Mr.  Famall  and  another  of  her  friends, 
1^1.  Anyiis  Smith,  to  inspect  all  the  Infirmaries.  Their 
Report  has  already  been  cited.  Public  opinion  was  ripe  for 
radical  reform  ;  but  the  Wliig  Mmibtry  was  tottering,  no 
fresh  contentious  legislation  was  deemed  advisable,  and 
in  Jime  1866  Mr.  Villiers  was  out.  The  opportunity  had 
passed,  and  Miss  Nightingale  was  left  crying,  "  Alas  1  Alas  I 
Aiasl" 

IV 

She  was  not  one,  however,  to  waste  much  time  in  empty 
lamentations.  She  had  to  begin  over  again,  that  was  all ; 
and  she  wrote  at  once,  as  we  have  heard,*  to  the  new  Minister. 
She  also  procured  an  introduction  for  Mr.  Farnall  to  Lord 
Derby,  and  the  Prime  Minister  seenieci  sympathetic.  Mr. 
Hardy  had  answered  politelv.  but  did  not  follow  up  his 
letter,  and  his  hist  move  seemed  sinister.   He  dismissed 

^  Above,  p.  113. 
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Mr.  Farnall  from  Wliitchall  and  sent  him  to  the  Yorkshire 
Poor  Law  District.  The  anti-reform  party  was  behcved 
to  have  gained  the  ascendant.  But  now  a  fortimate  thing 
happened.  Mr.  Hardy  made  a  speech  in  wliich  he  imphed 
that  the  existing  laws  were  adequate,  if  properly  enforced, 
to  meet  the  case.  Technically  there  was  a  measure  of  truth 
in  this  statement,  but  in  practice  it  was  fallacious  ;  ^  and  in 
any  case  Mr.  Hardy's  remark  was  a  reflection  on  his  pre- 
decessor's admmistration.  This  nettled  Mr.  Villiers  greatly  ; 
he  was  "  not  going  to  sit  down  under  it,"  he  said  ;  he  be- 
came red-hot  for  reform  ;  very  much  on  the  alert,  too,  to 
trip  his  successor  up.  Miss  Nightingale  did  not  fail  to  add 
fuel  to  the  flame.  Mr.  Villiers  corresponded  with  her  at 
great  length ;  saw  her  repeatedly ;  reported  all  he  was  able 
to  learn  of  how  things  were  r^oing  at  Whitehall,  and  begged 
her  to  do  the  like  for  him.  "  The  public  are  led  to  infer/* 
he  said  to  her,  "  that  nothing  was  needed  but  a  touch  from 
Mr.  Hardy's  wand  to  set  all  things  straight."  The  pubUc, 
thought  Miss  Nightingale  also*  would  soon  discover  his 
mistake.  Mr.  Haody  would  find  that  he  had  either  to  do 
nothing,  or  to  l^islate ;  unless  indeed  the  Tory  Ministry 
were  overthrown  first. 

Now,  Miss  Nightingale  was  a  Whig,  and  she,  too,  would 
have  been  glad  enough  to  see  the  Tories  out  and  Mr.  Villiers 
in  again  at  the  Poor  Law  Board.  But  there  was  something 
that  she  cared  about  a  great  deal  more,  namely,  that  the 
neglect  of  the  sick  poor  should  be  remedied  at  the  earliest 
possible  iQoment ;  and  as  the  Tories  might  after  all  weather 
the  storm,  she  must  see  what  she  could  do  to  get  a  Poor 
Law  Bill  out  of  them.  In  the  autumn  Mr.  Hardy  appointed 
a  Committee,  mainly  composed  of  doctors,  to  report  "  upon 
the  requisite  amount  of  space,  and  other  matters,  m  relation 
to  workhouses  and  workhouse  infirmaries."  One  of  the 
"  other  matters  "  was  nursing,  and  the  Committee,  instead 
of  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  subject  themselves,  asked 
Miss  Nightingale  to  send  them  a  Paper.  In  this  Memor- 
andum, dated  Jan.  19,  1867,  she  made  full  use  of  her 
opportunity ;   for  she  pointed  out  that  the  question  of 

*  Previous  legislation  had  empowered  Guardians  to  separate  tbe  sick, 
etc.,  but  had  act  up  no  administrative  or  financial  machinery. 
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nursing  could  not,  either  in  logic  or  in  effective  practice,  be 
separated  from  that  of  administration.  **  In  the  recent 
inquiries,"  she  wTote,  "  the  point  which  strikes  an  experi- 
enced hospital  manager  is  not  the  individual  cases  which 
have  been  made  so  much  of  (though  these  are  striking 
enough),  but  the  view  which  the  best  Matrons,  the  best 
Masters,  and  other  officials  of  the  workhouses  give  from 
their  own  Hps  (in  evidence)  of  what  they  considered  their 
duties.  These  bore  as  little  reference  to  what  are  usually 
considered  (not  by  me  alone,  but  by  all  Christendom)  the 
duties  of  hospital  superintendents  as  they  bear  to  the  duties 
of  railway  superintendents.  Your  Committee  is  probably 
well  acquainted  with  the  administration  of  the  Assistance 
PMique  at  Paris.  No  great  stretch  of  imagination  is  re- 
quired to  conceive  what  they  think  of  the  system  or  no 
system  reigning  here.^  I  allude  to  the  heaping  up  aged, 
infirm,  sick,  able-bodied,  lunatics,  and  sometimes  children 
in  the  same  building  instead  of  having,  as  in  every  other 
Christian  country,  your  asylum  for  aged,  your  hospital  for 
sick,  your  lunatic  asylum,  your  union  school,  &c.,  &c.,  &c., 
each  under  its  proper  administration,  and  your  able-bodied 
quite  apart  from  any  of  these  categories.  This  point  is  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  introduction  and  successful  working 
of  an  efficient  nursing  system  that  I  shall  illustrate  it.  .  .  " 
And  she  went  on  to  outline  her  general  scheme.  In  accord- 
ance with  her  usual  custom,  Miss  Nightingale  had  copies  of 
her  Paper  struck  off  separately,  and  circulated  them  among 
influential  people.  The  Committee  iiad  given  her  a  platlonu, 
but  its  uwn  Report  wa,-,  only  of  subsidiary'  value.  She  put 
her  point  of  view  with  a  touch  of  exaggeration  characteristic 
of  her  familiar  letters  to  Captain  Galton,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee.  **  I  look  upon  the  cubic  space  as  the 
least  of  the  evils — indeed  as  rather  a  good,  for  it  is  a  very  good 
thing  to  suffocate  the  pauper  sick  out  of  their  misery." 
Meanwhile  she  thought  it  wholesome  that  the  "  ins  "  should 
know  that  the  "  outs  "  did  not  mean  to  let  the  subject  of 
Poor  Law  Reform  be  shelved.   "  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of 

*  M.  liusson.  Director  of  the  Assistance  Pubiique,  ha.d  been  in  Londou 
in  1865.  Miss  Nightingale  had  procured  him  various  introductions  and 
iacilitics,  and  he  bad  reported  his  impressions  to  her. 
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rlandestine  corres]  (ondence,"  she  wrote  to  a  friend  who 
might  pass  the  inlormation  on  (Oct.  28,  1866),  "  with  my 
old  loves  at  the  Poor  Law  Board  these  last  two  months. 
The  belief  among  the  old  loves  is  that  the  new  master  is 
bent  on— doing  nothing.  There  is  only  one  thing  of  which 
I  am  quite  sure.  And  that  is  that  Mr.  Villiers  will  lead 
Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  no  easy  life  next  February." 

V 

Mr.  Hardy  kept  his  own  counsel  and  made  no  sign.  As 
the  sesdon  drew  near,  Miss  Nightingale  became  anxious 
and  she  poured  in  letters  and  memoranda  upon  him. 
In  one  of  these  she  made  what  turned  out  to  be  an  un- 
fortunate mistake.  She  was  too  frank.  She  was  pressing 
upon  Mr.  Hardy's  attention  the  importance  of  the  Liverpool 
experiment,  and  in  the  course  of  her  exposition  she  said 
mddentally  that  thm  had  been  difficulties.  Mr.  Hardy 
misintapreted  tbe  remark  and  made  use  of  it  to  explain  in 
the  House  of  Commons  why  he  did  not  propose  to  take  any 
direct  action  in  the  matter  of  nursing  reform.  Indhectly, 
however,  his  proposals  did  a  great  deal.  On  February  8, 
1867,  Mr.  Hardy  introduced  his  Bill.  So,  legislation  had, 
alicr  all,  been  found  noccssarv  to  meet  the  demand  that 
something  must  be  done.  To  that  extent,  then,  Mr.  Villiers 
had  no  need  to  make  Mr.  Hardy's  life  a  burden  to  him. 
The  question  was.  How  much  did  the  Bill  do  ?  and  was  what 
it  did,  good  or  bad  ?  Those  who  had  been  working  for 
reform  were  anxious  to  know  what  Miss  Niglitingale  thought. 
"  I  should  amazingly  like  to  hear,"  wTOte  Mr.  Villiers  to  her, 
"  what  you  say  to  this  seven  months'  child  born  in  the  work- 
house at  Whitehall."  Mr.  Ernest  Hart's  Association,  whose 
attitude  was  summed  up  by  Mr.  Villiers  as  "  silenced  but 
not  satisfied,"  applied  for  her  opim  mi.  Her  journalistic 
friends  wanted  hints.  Dr.  Sutherland  w  is  told,  in  a  note 
requiring  his  instant  attention,  that  "X,  wants  to  know 
in  what  tone  he  is  to  write  his  article  in  the  Daily  News," 
and  that  "  Y.  will  write  an  article  in  the  Pall  Mall  in 
any  sense  we  wish."  Now,  whenever  a  Bill  is  introduced 
touching  a  question  which  demands,  or  admits  of  large 
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reforms,  there  are  two  points  of  view  from  which  it  may 
be  regarded.  One  man  compares  what  is  ])i  oposed  with  the 
existing  state  of  things,  and  asks  himself,  Is  there  any  decided 
improvement  ?  Another,  comparing  the  proposals  with 
what  miplit  t  xist  in  the  future,  asks.  Docs  the  Bill  approxim- 
ate to  the  ideal  ?  The  former  is  the  view  which  "  practical 
politicians  "  take  ;  the  latter,  the  view  which  is  apt  to  be 
taken  by  administrative  enthusiasts.  Miss  NightJiiL^ale's 
administrative  mind  saw  chiefly,  and  at  first  saw  only,  the 
points  at  which,  and  the  measure  in  which,  Mr.  Hardy's 
Bill  fell  short  oi  logical  perfection.  It  was  a  tentative 
measure ;  it  was  lai^y  permissive  ;  it  did  something  to 
separate  the  sick  and  the  children  from  the  ordinary  paupers* 
but  it  did  not  do  all.  Moreover,  so  far  as  direct  and  express 
enactment  went,  it  did  nothing  to  improve  workhouse 
nursing.  Miss  Nightingale  pronounced  the  Bill,  therefore, 
"  a  humbug."  Its  principles  were  "  none  "  ;  its  details, 
'*  beastly."  She  tried  hard  to  get  the  Bill  amended  and 
extended.  Sir  Hairy  Vemey,  who  might  perhaps  be 
described  as  Memba*  of  Parlisonent  for  Miss  Nightinigale/' 
gave  every  assistance  that  was  possible;  and  Mr.  Mill, 
inspired  largely  by  his  old  friend  Mr.  Chadwick  (with  whom 
Miss  Nightingale  aJso  was  in  constant  correspondence), 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates  to  the  same  end.  But 
he  seldom  pressed  his  points  to  a  division,  and  there  was 
little  life  in  the  opposition.  Mr.  VUliers  was  as  critical  as 
he  could  reasonably  be,  but  the  real  fact  was  that  the  Bill 
made  a  great  and  a  surprising  step  in  the  direction  which 
Miss  Nightingale  had  pressed  upon  him.  These  were  days  in 
which  Disraeli  was  educating  his  party  in  the  political  art 
of  dishing  the  Whigs,  and  the  difficulty  was,  as  Mr.  Jowett 
wrote  to  Miss  Nightingale,  to  discover  any  clear  difference 
between  a  T(>r\  and  a  Radical.  Mr.  Mill,  with  the  candour 
that  became  a  philosopher,  "  had  no  doubt  that  the  Bill 
would  effect  a  vast  improvement  "  ;  Mr.  Villiers,  with  the 
determination  of  the  politician  to  score  a  point,  admitted  that 

•  '*  the  Bill  would  set  the  ball  rolling,"  and  reflected  that 
anything  might  presently  come  from  a  party  which  had  been 
converted  "  from  pure  Conservatism  to  Household  Suffrage 

•  in  46  hours  "  ;  and  Mr.  Hardy,  in  his  conduct  oi  the  measure. 
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was  careful  to  conciliate  the  other  side.  He  agreed  to  all 
the  objections  **  in  principle/'  pleaded  the  difficulty  of  doing 
everything  in  a  moment,  and  claimed  for  his  Bill  that  it  was 
"  only  a  beginning."  And  so,  in  fact,  it  turned  out ;  while, 
even  at  the  time,  the  reforms  made  by  the  Bill,  which 
became  an  Act  on  March  29, 1867,  were  sufficiently  bene- 
ficent. The  whole  of  the  unions  and  parishes  in  London  were 
formed,  by  an  Order  under  the  Act,  into  one  district,  "  The  * 
Metropolitan  Asylum  District,"  for  the  treatment  of  insane, 
fever,  and  small-pox  cases,  which  had  hitherto  been  dealt 
with  in  the  workhouses.  Separate  infirmaries  were  formed 
for  the  non-infectious  sick,  with  a  greatly  enlarged  cubic 
space  per  inmate.  Dispensaries  were  established  through- 
out the  metropolis.  Above  all,  the  "  Metropolitan  Common 
Poor  Fund  "  (the  ".Hospital  and  Asylum  Rate "  of  Miss 
Nightingale's  Memorandum)  was  established,  and  to  it  were 
charged  the  maintenance  of  the  "  asylums,"  medicines,  etc., 
and  the  maintenance  of  pauper  chil<h^  in  separate  schools. 
When  the  battle  was  lost — or  won — Miss  Nightingale  counted 
up  the  gains,  and  said, "  Tliib  is  a  beginning;  we  shall  get  more 
in  time."  ^  And  such  has  been  the  case.  The  Act  of  1867 
was  the  foundation  on  which  nuuiy  inii'i  ovcments  in  medical 
relief  under  the  Poor  Law  have  been  laid,^  and  the  principles 
implied  in  the  Act — the  separation  of  the  sick  from  the 
paupers,  and  in  the  case  oi  London  the  making  medical 
relief  a  common  charge — are  likely  to  receive  yet  further 
recognition.  They  are  the  principles  for  wliich  Miss  Night- 
ingale contended.  Her  influence  in  forming  the  public 
opinion  which  mnde  the  legislation  of  1867  possible  was 
referred  to  in  both  Houses  oi  Parhament.^ 

*  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Motiier  of  Bemondsey,  March  1867. 

*  The  history  of  the  matter  is  succinctly  told  in  the  Majonty  Report 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  1909,  pp.  235  seq. 

*  By  Mir.  ^Hllien  in  the  House  of  Commons,  February  21 ;  and  in  tbid 
Honae  of  Lords  on  March  19  by  the  Earl  of  Devon,  who,  in  moving  the 
second  reading  of  Mr.  Hardy's  Bill,  said  :  "  It  woutd  be  improper  on  such 
an  occasion  to  omit  reference  to  the  improved  feeUng  on  the  subject  which 
had  resulted  from  the  adoiiration  the  country  must  led  for  tiie  exertions 
of  that  excellent  and  gifted  woman.  Miss  Nightingale,  whose  name  would 
always  he  received  with  that  respect  which  was  due  to  her  Christiaa  activity 
and  self-devotion." 
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VI 

Soon  after  the  Act  of  1867  came  into  operation,  to  the 
improvement  of  London  workhouses,  the  pioneer  of  improved 
^voI  kl  l^nl^^'  run  sing  died  in  Liverpool.  The  work  of  Miss 
Agnes  Jones,  whose  early  diilicuities  have  been  described 
above,  had  goae  aliead  with  ever-increasing  success.  The 
difficulties  mdeed  continued,  and  throughout  1867  Miss 
Nightingale  was  still  busy  in  giving  encouragement  and 
advice  ;  but  the  results  of  the  work  were  so  satisfactory  that 
in  March  1867  the  Liverpool  Vcstr^^  decided  to  extend  the 
trained  nursing  to  the  female  wards  and  to  throw  the  whole 
cost  upon  the  rates.  When  the  strain  of  the  increased  work 
was  at  its  severest  pointj  Miss  Jones  was  attacked  by  fever, 
and  she  died  on  February  19,  1868.  To  Good  Words  in  the 
foUowing  June  Miss  Nightingale  contributed  a  touching 
paper  In  memory  of  her  friend  and  disciple : — 

She  died  as  she  had  lived,  at  her  post  in  one  of  the  largest 
workhouse  infirmaries  in  the  Kingdom.  She  lived  the  fife,  and 
died  the  death,  of  the  saints  and  martyrs ;  though  the  greatest 
sinner  would  not  have  been  more  surprised  than  she  to  have 
heard  this  said  of  herself.  In  less  than  three  jTars  she  had 
reduced  one  of  the  most  disorderly  hospital  populations  in  the 
world  to  something  like  Christian  discipline,  such  as  the  police 
themselves  woinlercd  at.  She  had  converted  a  vestry  to  the 
conviction  of  the  economy  as  well  as  humanity  of  nursing  pauper 
sick  bv  trained  nurses.  She  had  converted  the  Poor- Law  Board — 
a  body,  pciiiaps,  not  usually  given  to  much  entimbiasm.  She 
had  disarmed  all  oppodtion,  all  sectarian  zealotism ;  so  that  . 
Roman  Catholic  and  Unitarian,  High  Church  and  Low  Church, 
all  literally  rose  up  and  called  her  "  blessed."  All,  of  all  shades 
of  reUgious  creed,  seemed  to  have  merged  their  differences  in  her, 
seeing  in  her  the  one  true  essential  thing,  compared  with  which 
they  acknowledged  their  differences  to  be  as  nothing.  And  aged 
paupers  made  verses  in  her  honour  after  her  death. 

In  less  than  three  years — the  time  generally  given  to  the 
ministry  on  earth  of  that  Saviour  whom  she  so  earnestly  strove 
closely  to  follow — she  did  all  this.  She  had  the  gracefulness, 
the  wit,  the  unfailing  cheerfulness^ualities  so  remarkable  but 
so  much  overlooked  in  our  Saviour's  life.  She  had  the  absence 
of  all  asceticism,  or  "mortification,"  for  mortification's  sake, 
which  characterized  His  work,  and  any  real  work  in  the  present 
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day  as  in  His  day.  And  how  did  she  do  all  tliis  ?  She  was  not, 
when  a  girl,  of  any  conspicuous  ability,  except  that  she  had 
cultivated  in  herself  to  the  utmost  a  power  of  getting^  through 
business  in  u  ;.hort  time,  without  slurring  it  over  and  without 
fid-fadding  at  it ;— real  busmess— her  Father's  business.  She 
was  always  filled  with  the  thought  that  she  must  be  about  her 
'*  Father's  business."  How  can  any  undervalue  business-habits  ? 
as  if  anything  could  be  done  without  them.  She  could  do,  and 
she  did  do,  more  of  her  Father's  business  in  six  hours  than 
ordinary  women  do  in  six  months,  or  than  most  of  even  the  best 
women  do  in  six  days.  .  .  .  What  she  went  through  during 
her  workhouse  hfe  is  scarcely  known  but  to  God  and  to  one  or 
two.  Yet  she  said  that  she  had  "  never  been  so  happy  in  ail  her 
life."  All  the  last  winter  she  had  under  her  charge  above  50 
nurses  and  probationers,  above  150  pauper  scouiers«  from  1290 
to  1550  patients,  being  from  two  to  three  hundred  more  than  the 
number  of  beds.  All  this  she  had  to  provide  for  and  arrange  for, 
often  recdving  an  influx  of  patioits  without  a  moment's  warning. 
She  had  to  manage  and  persuade  the  patients  to  sleep  three  and 
four  in  two  beds  ;  sometimes  six,  or  even  eight  children  had  to  be 
put  in  one  bed  ;  and  being  asked  on  one  occasion  whether  they 
did  not  *'  kick  one  another,"  they  answered,  "  Oh,  no,  ma'ajn, 
we're  so  comfor'ble."  Poor  little  tilings,  they  scarcely  re- 
membered ever  to  have  slept  in  a  bed  before.  But  this  is  not  the 
usual  run  of  workhouse  life.  And,  if  any  one  would  know  what  are 
the  lowest  depths  of  htunan  vice  and  misery,  would  see  the  fester- 
ing mass  of  decay  of  living  human  bodies  and  human  souls,  and 
then  would  try  what  one  loving  soul,  hlled  with  the  spirit  of  her 
God,  can  do  to  let  in  the  light  of  God  into  this  hideous  well  (worse 
than  the  well  of  Cawnpore),  to  bind  up  the  wounds,  to  heal  the 
broken-hearted,  to  bring  release  to  the  captives— let  her  <;ti!fh  tlie 
ways,  and  follow  in  the  steps  of  this,  one  younp,  frail  woman,  wlio 
h^us  died  to  show  us  the  way — blessed, in  her  death  as  in  her  hfe. 

The  death  of  Miss  Jones  involved  Miss  Nightingale  in 
much  anxiety  and  additional  responsibility.  "  The  whole 
work  of  finding  her  successor  has  fallen  upon  me,"  she  wrote 
to  Madame  Mohl  (March  20) ;  "  and  in  addition  they  expect 
me  to  manage  the  Workhouse  at  Liverpool  from  my  bed- 
room." And  again  (April  30) :  "I  have  seven  or  eight 
hours  a  day  additional  writing  for  the  last  two  months  about 
this  Liverpool  workhouse."  The  bundle  of  correspondence 
on  the  subject  makes  this  statement  quite  credible.  "  I 
bdieve  I  have  found  a  successor  ^  at  last.   I  don't  think 

1  juJm  L.  Freentan. 
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anything  in  the  course  of  my  long  life  ever  struck  me  so  much 
as  the  deadlock  we  have  been  placed  in  by  the  death  oi  one 
pupil — combined,  you  know,  with  the  enormous  jaw,  the 
infinite  female  ink  which  England  pours  forth  on  '  Woman's 
Work.'  It  used  to  be  said  that  people  gave  their  blood  to 
their  country.  Now  they  give  their  f»A."  Miss  Nightingale's 
first  concern  was  to  put  heart  and  strength  into  the  nurses 
who  were  now  deprived  of  their  Chief.  Writing  as  their 
"  affectionate  friend  and  feUow-sufierer,"  she  called  upon 
them  to  fight  the  good  fight  without  flinching.  "Many 
battles  which  seemed  desperate  while  the  General  lived  have 
been  fought  and  won  by  the  soldiers  who,  when  they  saw 
their  General  fall,  were  determined  to  save  his  name  and 
win  the  ground  he  had  died  for.  And  shall  we  fight  a 
heavenly  battle,  a  battle  to  cure  the  bodies  and  souls  of  God's 
poor,  less  well  than  men  fight  an  earthly  battle  to  kill  and 
wound  ?  "  "  The  nurses  have  been  splendid,"  ^e  was 
able  to  report  presently.  Miss  Nightingale  concluded  her 
paper  in  Good  Words  with  a  stirring  appeal  to  others — Poor 
Law  officials,  on  their  part,  and  devoted  women,  on  theirs — 
to  gu  ;ind  do  Ukewise.  "  ihe  Son  of  God  goes  forth  to  war, 
who  ioilows  in  his  train  ?  Oh,  daughters  of  God,  are  there 
so  few  to  answer  ?  "  The  appeal  awoke  a  response  in  at 
least  one  heart.  One  of  the  most  valued  of  Miss  Nightingale's 
disciples  ascribed  her  call  to  this  article  in  Good  Words. 
*'  Some  of  us,"  she  says,  "  who  were  children  in  the  days  of 
the  Crimean  War  when  Miss  Nightingale's  most  famous 
work  was  done,  were  responsible  girls  at  home,  nursing  as 
occasion  arose  in  our  families,  by  the  light  of  her  Notes,  to 
the  music  of  Longfellow's  verse,  when  once  again  she  came 
before  us,  flashing  out  of  her  retirement  with  the  trumpet- 
call  of  '  Una.'  "  Many  are  now  called  to  such  work,  but 
few,  1  suppose,  are  chosen — in  the  sense  of  being  found 
worthy  to  do  the  work  in  the  spirit  of  Agnes  Jones.  The 
Liverpool  experiment,  rendered  successful  by  her  devotion, 
rapidly  made  its  mark.  In  ten  years'  time  the  sjrstem  of 
emplojdng  pauper  inmates  as  nurses  had  been  entirely 
superseded,  in  all  sick  asylums  and  separate  infirmaries, 
by  paid  nurses.  In  1897  the  employment  of  pauper  nurses 
in  any  workhouse  was  forbidden,  and  the  training  of  the  paid 
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nurses  has  been  continuously  improved.*  To  Miss  Night- 
ingale, here  as  in  all  her  undertakings,  each  point  gained 
was  only  a  step  on  the  road  to  perfectibility.  Among 
some  communings  with  herself,  written  in  1867,  there  is 
this  entiy :  "  Easter  Sunday.  Never  think  that  you  have 
done  anything  effectual  in  nursing  in  London  till  you  nurse, 
not  only  the  sick  poor  m  workhouses,  but  those  at  home." 

*  For  details  on  this  subject,  see  Majority  Report,  1909  pp.  240-242. 
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ALLIANCE  WITH  SIR  BARTLE  FR£R£ 
(1 867-1 868) 

Truly  these  poor  people  will  have  cause  to  bless  you  long  alter  English 
Vifittoys  and  djnustiea  aw  of  the  past — Sn  Baetlb  Fkbmm  {Leliei^  io 
Miss  NighHng9t$»  May  6, 1869). 

Wben  Sidney  Herbert  died»  his  work  as  an  army  refonner 
was  in  part  arrested  because  he  had  never  put  in  what  Miss 
Nightingale  called  "the  main-spring."  He  had  failed  to 
reform  the  War  Office.  There  had  thus  been  no  such 
effective  organization  set  up  as  would  ensure  even  the 
permanent  possession  of  ground  already  gained  and  much 
less  a  continuous  advance.  There  was  now  some  danger 
of  a  like  state  of  things  in  connection  with  PubHc  Health  in 
India,  and  Miss  Nightingale  turned  lici  thoughts  to  avert  it. 

There  had  been  many  improvements  ;  but  there  was  as 
yet  no  consistent  scheme  of  organization,  and  in  some 
respects  there  had  already  been  backsliding.  The  Sanitary 
Commissions  had  been  reduced  on  the  gi'ound  of  expense 
to  two  officers  (a  President  and  a  Secretary)  in  each  ca^e, 
and  a  further  retrenchment  was  now  in  contemplation. 
Under  each  Local  Government  there  was  to  be  one  sanitary 
officer,  and  it  was  proposed  that  tiiis  ofiicer  should  be  the 
Inspector-General  of  Prisons.  A  "  Sanitary  Commissioner 
with  the  Government  oi  India"  would  remain,  who  would 
not  combine  that  duty  with  an  inspectorship  of  prisons  ; 
but  such  a  scheme  would  assuredly  not  supply  any  "  main- 
spring "  for  sanitary  improvement.  Meanwhile  Sir  John 
Lawrence's  term  of  office  was  coming  to  an  end ;  and  Miss 
Nightingale,  regarding  him  as  the  indispensable  man,  looked 
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upon  the  end  of  his  viceroyalty  as  an  event  almost  com- 
parable to  the  death  of  Sidney  Herbert.  The  same  error 
must  not  be  made  a  second  time.  Before  Sir  John  Lawrence 
retired,  the  mainspring  of  the  machinery  for  sanitary  progress 
in  India  must  be  inserted.  Miss  Nightingale  had  a  clear 
policy  in  her  mind,  and  she  secured  most  of  her  points  with 
a  celerity  and  a  completeness  which  entitle  this  episode  to 
rank  among  her  most  briUiant  campaigns.  It  will  make 
the  moves  more  easily  intelligible  if  the  main  points  are 
indicated  at  once.  What  Miss  Nightingale  sought  to  attain 
was  an  efficient  machine  which  would  turn  out  sanitary 
improvement  in  accordance  with  the  best  knowledge  of  the 
day  and  of  which  the  working  would  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
pelling force  of  public  opinion.  She,  therefore,  set  herself 
to  secure,  if  by  any  means  she  could,  (i)  an  executive  sanitary 
authority  in  India,  (2)  an  expert  con^lling  (and,  incident- 
ally, an  inspiring)  authority  in  London,  and  (3)  the  publica- 
tion of  an  annual  report  on  the  work  done,  so  as  to  make 
both  parts  of  the  nmdkinery  amenable  to  pubHc  inspection. 

On  the  first  of  these  points".  Miss  Nightingale  was  doomed 
to  some  disappointment.  Neither  at  the  time  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned,  nor  in  her  later  years,  nor  3'et  to 
the  present  day,  has  a.ny  supreme  and  executive  sanitary 
machintTy  been  established  in  India.  **  It  was  true,"  said 
the  Secretary  of  State  during  a  debate  in  the  House  ot  Lords 
on  Indian  sanitation  in  1913  (June  9),  "that  the  present 
system  fell  very  far  short  of  a  great  independent  Sanitary 
Department  supreme  over  the  Provincial  Governments  and 
forming  one  of  the  main  departments  of  the  Government  of 
India."  That  was  Miss  Nightingale's  ideal  at  this  time, 
though  in  later  years,  as  we  shall  learn, ^  she  recognized  that 
sanitary  progress  in  India  could  not  be  turned  out  by  clock- 
work ;  but  at  the  opposite  pole  stood  the  scheme  by  which 
she  was  threatened  in  1867  for  consij^ming  sanitary  adminis- 
stration  in  the  Local  Governments  to  a  sub-head  of  the 
prison  department.  She  had  the  satisfaction  before  Sir 
John  Lawrence  left  India  of  seeing  another  scheme  adopted, 
which  was  at  any  rate  as  far  removed  from  the  Prison  as 
from  her  Ideal.   On  the  other  two  points,  stated  above, 

'  See  bdow,  p.  403. 
VOL.  II  L 
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she  was  at  the  time  completely  successful.  She  had  m  all 
this  a  valuable  ally  ;  and  it  was  her  way  to  see  something  like 
special  providence  in  fort-unate  circumstances.  The  most 
logical  mind  sometimes  admits  exceptions  ;  yet  there  was 
in  fact  no  exception.  Providence,  according  to  her  belief, 
is  Law  ;  and  it  had  become  a  law  that  men  interested  in 
her  interests  should  go  to  her.  Hence  it  was  that  she  made 
at  this  time  a  friendship  with  one  whose  disinterested 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  sanitary  reform  in  India  equalled 
her  own,  and  whose  co-operation  was  to  prove  of  the  greatest 
value.  The  new  friend  was  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 


For  a  year  and  more  the  question  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  in  India  had  slumbered«  so  far  as  organization  was 
concerned.  Sir  John  Lawrence's  dispatch  had  been  lost 
at  the  India  Office  for  some  months  (p.  109).  ITien,  when 
it  had  been  found  and  Miss  Nightingale  had  drafted  the 
reply.  Lord  de  Grey  had  gone  out  of  office  before  the  reply 
could  be  sent  (p.  no).  She  had  opened  communications 
with  his  successor.  Lord  Cranbome  (p.  114) ;  but  his  stay 
at  the  India  Office  was  brief,  for  when  Disraeli's  Franchise  Bill 
was  introduced,  he  resigned.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
Stafford  Nortfacote,  mth.  whom  as  yet  Miss  Nightingale  had 
no  acquaintance.  She  had  been  diligent  in  writing  to  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  who  omtinued  to  ask  her  advice  and  send 
her  papers ;  but  she  had  held  her  hand  on  this  side.  The 
reason  was  that  all  her  friends  told  her  that  "  the  Tories 
would  be  out  in  a  week."  Dr.  Sutherland,  greatly  daring, 
went  further  and  talked  treason  against  Sir  J  ohn  Lawrence : 
*«  He  is  our  worst  enemy/'  and  "  we  had  better  wait."  Wsa 
Nightingale  ascribed  this  ribaldry  to  a  desire  of  Dr.  Suther- 
land to  be  off  cholera-hunting  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
reproached  him  in  some  impromptu  rhymes.*   Sir  John 


II 


Free  as  air. 
I  don't  cafe. 

Go  away 


i  don't  care. 
As  for  Indiary 


Let  her  have  her  way. 


Let  Sir  John  Hall 
Be  Director-Genera//. 


To  Malta-y. 
I  don't  care. 


I  don't  care. 
Free  as  air. 
I  don't  care. 


^  J  .  ^ci  by  Google 
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Lawrence  was  her  hero.  If  he  did  amiss  sometimes  (as 
she  had  to  admit),  she  put  it  down,  I  suppose,  to  his  Council, 
with  whom  he  was  nQt(>i  iously  not  on  good  terms  ;  whatever 
was  done  aright  was  his  doing.  And  meanwhile  the  weeks 
passed  and  the  Tories  did  not  go  out ;  they  looked,  on  the 
contrary,  very  much  like  staying  in.  Miss  Niglituigaie 
determined  to  wait  no  longer.  She  announced  her  deter- 
mination in  a  letter  to  Captain  Galton  (May  28,  1867).  He 
was  in  touch  with  Indian  sanitary  business  as  a  member 
of  the  War  Office  Sanitary  Committee,  to  which  such  business 
was  often  referred,  and  she  attached  considerable  weight 
to  his  judgment.  "  Our  Indian  aftairs/'  she  wrote,  "  are 
getting  as  drunk  as  they  can  be  "  ;  she  was  resolved  to  have 
them  put  straight.  She  had  been  "  strongly  advised  to 
communicate  direct  with  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  *' ;  advised, 
I  imagine^  by  Mr.  Jowett  (for  was  not  Sir  Stafford  a  Balliol 
man,  and  therefore  specially  amenable  to  reason  ?)  What 
did  Captain  Galton  advise  ?  He  agreed  that  things  were  not 
going  well,  and  was  glad  that  she  meant  to  move.  He 
would  give  her  an  introduction,  if  she  Hked,  to  Sir  Stafford, 
and  he  advised  her  to  see  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  "  as  I  fancy  you 
could  make  him  useful."  He  had  just  returned  from  the 
governorship  of  Bombay,  and  had  been  given  a  seat  on  the 
India  Council  in  London.  A  fortnight  later  (June  14)  he 
and  Miss  Nightingale  met : — 

>^ (Miss  Nighiingaie  to  Captain  Qdton.)  35  South  Street, 
June  16  [1867].  I  have  seen  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  He  came  on 
Friday  by  his  own  appointment.  And  we  had  a  great  talk.  He 
impressed  me  wonderfully — ^more  than  any  Indian  I  have  ever 
seen  except  Sir  John  Lawrence  ;  and  I  seemed  to  learn  more  in 
an  hour  from  him  upon  Indian  administration  and  the  way  it  is 
going  than  I  did  from  Ellis  in  six  montlis,  or  from  Strachey  in 
two  days,  or  from  Indian  Conn  1  is  {Secret  irics  of  State  and 
Royal  Commissions  and  all)  in  six  years.  1  hope  Sir  B.  Frere 
will  be  qL  use  to  us.  I  have  not  yet  applied  to  you  to  put  me 
into  oommunicatfon  with  Sir  S.  Northcote.  Because  why? 
Your  Committee  won't  sit.  It  won't  sit  on  Monday  because 
Monday  is  Whit  Monday.  And  Tuesday  is  Whit  Tuesday. 
And  Wednesday  is  Ash  Wednesday.  And  Thursday  is  Ascension 
Day.  And  Friday  is  Good  Friday.  And  Saturday  is  the  Draw- 
ing Room.  And  Sunday  is  Sunday.  And  that's  the  way  that 
British  business  is  done.   Now  you  are  come  back,  you  must 
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send  for  the  police  and  make  the  Committee  do  something.  As 
for  Sutherland,  I  never  see  him.  Malta  is  the  woiid.  And 
Gibraltar  is  the  "  next  world."  And  India  is  that  little  island 
in  the  F^dfic  like  Honoliilu. 

Miss  Nightingale  must  have  impressed  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
as  greatly  as  he  had  impressed  her.  He  now  became  one 
of  her  constant  visitors,  and  a  busy  correspondence  began 
between  them.  He  and  his  family  became  friends  too  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nightingale,  whom  they  visited  at  Embley. 
"There  are  amongst  his  papers  for  1867  and  tbe  five 
following  years  considerably  more  than  a  hundred  letters, 
short  or  long,  from  Miss  Nightingale  to  him,  mostly  upon 
sanitary  questions  affecting  India."  *  The  letters  from  him 
to  iici  aic  not  less  numerous.  **  I  will  make  35  South  Street 
the  India  Office,"  he  said,  *'  while  this  affair  is  pending." 
Miss  Nightingale  took  note  of  his  conversations,  principally 
for  communication  to  Dr.  Sutherland,  but  also  for  her  own 
guidance.  But  if  she  had  much  to  learn  from  him,  he  also 
must  have  found  something  to  learn,  and  some  inspiration 
to  derive,  from  her.  The  work  which  she  had  done  for  the 
Royal  Commission  had  given  her  a  great  knowledge  of 
sanitary,  or  rather  insanita^}^  details  in  India  ;  and  on  the 
principles  of  sanitation  she  was  an  acknowledged  expert. 
Her  acquaintance  with  the  official  history  of  the  Indian 
Public  Health  question  was  unique,  for  no  other  person  had 
so  continuously  been  in  intimate  touch  with  it.  The  clear- 
ness of  her  mind  and  her  breadth  of  view  impressed  every  one 
who  saw  her.  And  then  something  must  be  allowed,  in 
considering  her  successive  '*  conquests  "  (as  Mr.  Jowett  used 
playfully  to  call  them) ,  to  the  personal  factor.  The  adminis- 
trators and  ministers  who  sought  or  were  invited  to  audience 
of  her  would  have  been  more  (or  less)  than  men  if  they  had 
not  felt  a  certain  pleased  curiosity  in  meeting  this  famous 
woman,  who  rose  from  an  invalid's  bed  to  receive  them. 
Each  of  them  speedily  discovered  that  her  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  humanitaiian  causes  was  equalled  by  her 
soimdness  of  judgment,  and  that  remarkable  powers  of 
brain  were  accompanied  by  all  of  a  woman's  graciousness. 

^  X.t/e  0/  Sir  BartU  Fftre,  vol.  ii.  pp.  38,  39. 
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"  She  is  a  noble-minded  woman/'  said  Mr.  Lowe  of  her, "  and 
so  charming." 

Encouraged  by  Sir  JBartle  Frere's  s3anpathy«  Miss  Night- 
ingale set  to  work  in  earnest.  The  first  tiling  was  to  obtain 
a  colourable  starting-point.  This  she  found  in  some  Indian 
papers,  sent  to  her  by  friends  on  the  War  Office  Sanitary 
Committee,  on  the  question  of  Doors  versus  Windows." 
She  determined  to  attack  simultaneously  the  Governor- 
General  and  the  Secretary  of  State  on  this  question.  To 
the  Governor-General  she  wrote  immediately;  but  with 
regard  to  the  India  Office  there  was  a  preliminaiy  difficulty. 
"Dr.  Sutherland  is  so  very  etiquettish/'  she  wrote  to 
Captain  Galton  (June  24,  1867),  "  that  he  says,  But  how 
are  you  to  have  seen  these  papers  ?  I  don't  know.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  cat  has  been  out  of  the  bag  so  long  that 
it  is  no  use  tying  the  strings  now.  I  will  say,  if  you  like, 
that  Broadhead  of  Sheffield  gave  me  £1 5  to  steal  them  and  to 
blow  you  up.^  I  am  going  ahead  anyhow."  Captain  Galton 
put  aside  Dr.  Sutherland's  etiquette.  It  had  been  an 
established  practice  for  years,  he  said,  as  every  official  person 
knew,  to  send  Indian  sanitary  papers  to  Miss  Nightingale  ; 
and  111  the  very  improbable  event  of  nnybody  objecting  in 
this  case,  he.  Captain  Galton,  wuuld  assume  full  responsi- 
bility. Miss  Nightingale  then  proceeded  to  draw  up  an 
indictment,  and  to  suc^p;est  reform,  basing  her  case  upon  the 
"  Doors  versus  Windows  "  papers.  Upon  the  merits  of  the 
controversy  I  am  happily  not  called  upon  to  offer  an 
opinion.  To  Miss  Nightingale  and  the  War  Office  Sanitary 
Committee  th<^  vpntilation  of  barracks  or  hospitals  by  open 
doors  was  a  pestilential  heresy  ;  to  the  Government  of  India 
it  was  the  ark  of  the  covenant  for  salvation  in  hot  weather. 
Sir  John  Lawrence  in  reply  to  Miss  Night  iiiL^  Lle's  remon- 
strance told  her  bluntly  that  nothing  but  an  imperative 
order  from  home  would  make  hmi  close  the  doors,  and  even 
then  that  he  would  first  send  the  most  energetic  protest. 
But,  though  she  attached  some  importance  to  the  matter 
on  its  merits,  her  real  object  was  something  different.  She 
objected  to  the  manner  in  which  the  case  had  been  handled. 

'  For  William  Broadhead  and  the  rattening  outrages  at  Sheffield,  see 
M'Cartby's  HUhry  0/  our  avm  Tim0S,  vol.  iv.  p.  156. 
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The  sanitary  experts  at  home  had  said  that  new  barracks 
and  hospitals  should  be  ventilated  by  open  windows,  and 
their  report  to  that  effect  had  been  sent  to  India.  Then  the 
matter  had  been  referred  in  succession  to  the  Government 
of  India,  the  local  governments,  sanitary  commissions, 
medical  authorities,  military  authorities,  district  authorities, 
and  then  to  the  Government  of  India  again.  Next  it  had 
come  back  to  London,  where  the  experts  were  still  of  their 
original  opinion.  There  seemed  no  reason  why  the  travels 
of  the  "  Doors  and  Windows  "  papers  should  ever  come  to  an 
end.  If  every  sanitary  question  were  to  be  treated  in  the 
same  way,  no  sanitary  progress  could  be  made ;  and  the  idea 
of  "sanitary  administration  by  universal  suffrage"  was 
impossible.  Sir  John  Lawrence  hardly  made  proper  allow- 
ance for  her  way  of  putting  things  when  he  assured  her  in 
reply  that  she  was  mistaken  in  thinking  that  such  matters 
were  referred  to  a  vote  in  India.  The  case  showed  con- 
clusively, it  seemed  to  her,  that  the  time  had  come  for  organ- 
izing the  health  service  on  a  business-like  footing.  She 
siig^^ested  schemes  on  the  basis  of  the  Three  Points  already 
ddiiied— a  Saiiitar\  Department  in  India  to  do  the  work  ; 
a  Sanitary  Dep  irtint  nt  ;it  the  India  Office  to  control  the 
work  ;  and  animal  publication  of  what  work  had  been  June. 
With  regard  to  the  second  point,  she  regarded  the  War- 
Office  -  cum  -  India  -  Office  Sanitary  Committee  as  only  a 
makeshift,  as  we  have  seen.^  She  knew  whom  she  wanted 
at  the  head  of  a  separate  India  Office  Sanitary  Department. 
**  If  only,"  she  had  written  to  Captain  Galton  (July  24), 
"  we  could  get  a  Public  Health  Department  in  the  India 
Office  to  ourselves  with  Sir  B.  Frere  at  the  head  of  it,  our 
fortunes  would  be  made." 

Ill 

Such  was  the  substance  of  successive  letters  which  Miss 
Nightingale  now  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  hist 
of  them  is  an  admirable  document ;  closely  reasoned ;  with  a 
pleasant  pungency  of  phrasing  here  and  there,  such  as  might 
occur  in  a  despatch  by  Lord  Salisbury ;  with  a  touch  of 

*  Above,  p.  33. 
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emotion  kept  well  in  reserve.  She  begged  the  minister  to  go 
back  to  the  point  at  which  the  matter  had  been  left  when 
Lord  de  Grey  went  out,  and  "  to  put  the  Indian  Health 
Service  once  for  all  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  This  would 
indeed  be  a  noble  service  for  a  Secretary  of  State  to  render 
to  India."  She  submitted  her  letter  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
who  pronounced  it  excellent.  He  cairied  it  o&,  and  delivered 
it  to  the  minister  in  person.  This  was  on  July  27  On 
July  30  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  answered,  promising  early 
attention  to  the  subject*  and  adding. I  attach  great  weight 
to  any  suggestions  from  one  who  is  so  well  qualified  to  speak 
¥dth  authority  as  yourself/'  Without  going  into  the 
question,  he  made  the  general  remark  that  "  due  regard 
should  be  had  to  local  information."  This  criticism  was 
just  what  she  wanted ;  it  afforded  an  opening  for  unfolding 
her  schemes  in  greater  detail.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  must 
have  been  impressed  by  the  letters ;  for  he  gave  the  matter 
immediate  study,  and  then,  on  August  19,  wrote  to  know 
if  he  might  call  for  "  a  little  conversation."  Miss  Nightingale 
told  Mr.  Jowett  of  this  new  opening.  "  I  am  delighted  to 
hear,"  he  wrote  (Aug.  20),  "  that  you  are  casting  your  toils 
about  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  Do  you  know  that  he  was 
elected  a  scholar  of  Balliol  with  A.  H.  Qough  ?  I  think  that 
you  may  do  him  as  well  as  the  cause  immense  service.  May 
I  talk  to  you  as  I  would  to  one  of  our  imdergraduates  ? 
Take  care  not  to  exaggerate  to  him  (I  mention  this  because 
it  is  really  difficult  to  avoid  when  you  are  deeply  interested). 
You  will  make  him  feel,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  you  can  really 
help  him.  Of  course  he  will  have  heard  tlungs  said  against 
you  by  the  officials  ;  and  you  will  have  to  produce  just  the 
opposite  impression  to  these  reports.  But  I  don't  really 
suppose  that  the  art  of  influencing  others  can  be  reduced 
to  rules.  I  commend  you  and  your  work  to  God,  and  am 
quite  sure  that  '  it  will  be  given  you  what  to  say,'  because 
(I  am  afraid  this  is  very  rationalistic)  you  know  what  you 
mean  to  say."  The  interview  (Aug.  20),  somewhat  dreaded 
on  Miss  Nightingale's  side,  had  already  taken  place  when  Mr. 
Jowett's  letter  came.  **  Much  more  satisfactory  to  my 
hopes,"  she  \wote  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere  (Aug.  21)  "  than  I 
expected.   I  think  you  have  imbued  liim  with  your  views 
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on  Indian  administration  more  than  you  know.  We  went 
as  fully  into  the  whole  subject  as  was  possible  in  an  hour, 
seeing  that  India  is  rather  a  big  place."  Her  notes  of  the 
conversation  show  that  she  had  found  the  minister  very 
keen  and  sympathetic.  "  I  don't  know,"  she  told  Dr. 
Sutherland,  "  that  he  saw  how  afraid  I  was  of  him.  For 
he  kept  his  eyes  tight  shut  all  the  time.  And  I  kept  mine 
wide  open."  Afraid  or  not,  she  had  done  a  great  stroke  of 
business : — 

(Miss  NighUngaU  to  Captain  GiUton.)  35  South  Stbeet, 
August  22  [1867].  I  saw  Sir  S.  Northcote  on  Tuesday.  He 
came  of  his  own  accord — ^which  I  think  I  partly  owe  to  yon. 
The  result  is  (that  is,  if  he  does     he  says)  that  there  will  be  a 

Controlling  Committee  at  the  India  Office  for  sanitary  things 
with  Sir  B.  Frere  at  the  head  nnfl  Sir  H.  Anderson  at  the  tail, 
and  your  War  Office  Conunission  as  the  consulting  body.  As 
to  the  Public  Health  Service,  I  told  him  that  we  want  the  Execu- 
tive Machinery  in  India  to  do  it,  and  ttie  Controlling  Macliinery 
at  the  I.O.  to  know  that  it  is  being  done.  The  work  of  the 
Controlling  Conunittee  will  really  be  introducing  the  dements 
of  civilization  into  India.  Sir  S.  N.  said  something  about 
having  Gen.  Baker  and  Sir  E.  Perry  on  as  members  and  an 
assistant-secretary  to  Sir  H.  Anderson.  (I  wish  I  could  choose 
the  members  ns  I  did  in  Sidney  Herbert's  time.)  But  I  have 
the  greatest  faith  in  Sir  B.  Frere,  and  he  asked  me  to  let  him  bring 
Sir  H.  Anderson  here ;  so  we  shall  have  the  Chairman  and  the 
Secretary  on  our  side.  I  Hked  Sir  S.  Northcote  ;  but  he  appears 
to  me  to  have  much  the  same  caHbre  of  mind  as  Lord  de  Grey. 
He  has  none  of  the  rapid,  unerring  perception  of  Sidney  Herbert ; 
none  of  the  power  of  Sir  J.  Lawrence ;  none  of  the  power  and 
keenness  of  Sir  B.  Frere.  He  talks  about  "  talking  it  all  over  with 
Lord  Clinton."  Do  you  know  Lord  Clinton,  and  does  he  know 
anything  about  it  ?  Rut  niv  principal  reason  for  writinLf  to  3'ou 
now  is  this  :  I  went  as  luiiy  as  I  could  with  Sir  S.  N.  mto  tliis, 
that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  sending  R.  Engineers  intended 
for  service  in  India  to  examine  and  make  themselves  acquainted 
wiLii  improvements  in  sewerage,  drainage,  water-supply  of  towns, 
and  in  application  of  sewage  to  agricidture,  and  with  improve^ 
ments  in  Barrack  and  Hospital  construction,  etc.,  as  carried  out 
here.  Now,  there  is  no  one  but  you  who  can  properly  advise 
Sir  S.  N.  in  this  way.  Fray  do  so. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  did  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  at 
this  interview  he  had  promised.   She  was  impressed  by  his 
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sincerity  at  the  time.  "  I  believe,"  she  told  Dr.  Sutherland, 
*'  he  will  carry  out  exactly  what  he  consents  to  do."  But 
other  inends  advised  her  to  leave  nothing  to  good  intentions, 
to  strike  while  the  iron  was  hot,  and  to  continue  jogging 
the  minister's  elbow  until  the  things  were  actually  done. 
Presently  an  occasion  offered  itself.  The  Governor-General 
had  written  her  a  long  private  letter  about  the  ravages  of 
cholera  among  the  troops  in  the  N.W.  Provinces.  She 
sent  the  substance  of  this  letter  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
and  invited  him  to  concur  in  her  opinion  that  such  things 
ought  not  to  be.  But  could  they  ever  be  prevented  until 
the  Public  Health  Service  was  placed  on  a  proper  footing  ? 
The  minister,  in  acknowledging  her  letter  (Oct.  18),  said  that« 
the  pressure  of  other  business  being  relaxed,  he  was  now 
able  to  give  full  attention  to  sanitary  questions,  and  that  he 
would  like  to  have  another  conversation.  The  interview 
was  on  October  23.  On  this  occasion  the  minister  came 
fuU-handed.  He  told  her,  first,  as  appears  from  her  notes 
and  letters,  that  he  had  definitely  decided  to  appoint  a 
Sanitary  Committee  at  the  India  Office.  He  read  out  the 
list  of  names ;  with  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  according  to  promise, 
as  chahman,  and  Sir  H.  Anderson  as  secretary.  He  then 
asked  her  advice  with  regard  to  the  relations  between  this 
Committee  and  the  War  Office  Sanitary  Committee,  for  there 
was,  as  he  explained  (and  as  she  knew  only  too  well),  great 
jealousy  between  the  two  offices.  She  advised  that  the  India 
Office  Committee  ^ahuuld  be  ihe  controlling  and  responsible 
body,  and  the  War  Office  Coninuttee  consultative  only  ; 
**  but  I  shall  be  much  surprised,"  she  wrote  in  explaining 
things  to  Captain  Galton,  "  if  Sir  Bartle  Frere  does  not  refer 
many  more  matters  to  you  than  has  previously  been  the 
case."    She  had  thus  won  the  second  of  her  Three  Points. 

The  minister  next  handed  to  Miss  Nightingale  a 
dispatch  dated  August  16,  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Government  of  India,  and  to  which  an  immediate  answer 
was  requested.  This  was  not  news  to  her  (though  she  was 
doubtless  too  discreet  to  say  so),  lor  the  Governor-General 
had  also  written  to  her  on  August  16  to  like  effect.  In  this 
dispatch  the  appointment  of  medical  officers  in  each  Local 
Government  for  the  exclusive  duty  of  Principal  Health 
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Officers,  paid  by  the  Central  Government,  was  suggested. 
The  Secretary  of  State  left  the  dispatch  with  Miss  Nightin- 
gale, and  requested  her  to  favour  him  in  writing  with  her 
views  on  the  whole  subject,  suggesting,  if  she  cared  to  do  so, 
what  answer  should  be  sent  to  the  Government  of  India. 
The  new  proposal  of  Sir  John  Lawrence's  Government  was 
not  all  or  exactly  what  she  wanted.  The  local  Officers  of 
Health  would  be  advisory  only  ;  and  the  Commissioner  with 
the  Government  of  India  would  remain  in  a  like  position. 
What  she  had  wanted  was  a  distinct  Executive  Department, 
both  central  and  local,  for  Public  Health.  Still,  the  appoint- 
ment of  State  Officers  of  Health  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  a  great  advance  on  the  Prisons  scheme. 
She  must  see  to  it  that  the  better  opmion  was  made  to 
prevail,  while  Sir  John  Lawrence  was  still  at  the  helm  in 
India  and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  London  was  friendly  to 
her.  The  new  policy  would  win  some  part  of  her  First 
Point.  It  remained  to  secure  Annual  Health  Reports ;  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  had  given  her  an  opening  by  inviting 
her  to  make  suggestions  at  lai^. 

She  had  now  a  spell  of  very  hard  work.  At  the  end  of 
it  she  had  sent  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  (i)  a  draft  for 
immediate  reply  to  the  Indian  Government,  approving  the 
appointment  of  the  Health  Officers.  This  was  seat  to 
India  on  November  29.  {2)  Secondly,  a  digest  of  the 
Indian  Sanitary  Question  from  1859  to  1867.  This  was 
printed  in  a  Blue-book  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
1868.  (3)  Tliirdly,  a  memorandum  on  the  whole  subject 
full  of  suggestions  and  advice.  Ihib  was  sent  out  to  the 
Indian  Government,  and  printed  in  the  same  Blue-book. 
It  was  printed  anonymously,  though  there  are  tell-tale 
phrases  (such  as  "  The  result  will  be  the  civilization  of 
India  "  ;  the  manuscript  of  the  *'  review,"  in  Miss  Nightin- 
gale's hand,  is  amongst  her  papers.  (4)  Fourthly,  and 
principally,  the  heads  of  a  dispatch  on  the  whole  subject 
which,  she  suggested,  might  be  sent  to  the  Government  of 
India.  "  Of  course  I  cannot  say,"  she  wrote,  "  how  far  these 
heads  may  meet  with  your  concurrence."  The  heads,  in 
her  hand,  are  also  amongst  her  papers,  and  a  comparison 
of  this  manuscript  with  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  dispatch 
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of  April  23,  1868,  shows  that  they  all  met  with  his  con- 
currence ;  they  were  adopted  for  the  most  part  in  ber  own 
words.  The  suggestions  of  this  dispatch  constitute  one  of 
Miss  Nightingale's  best  services  to  the  cause  of  Public 
Health  in  India.  It  begins  with  calling  for  a  Report  on 
Sanitary  Progress.  It  then  reverts  to  the  famous  "  Sugges- 
tions in  regard  to  Sanitaxy  Works"  of  i864»  which  Miss 
Nightingale  had  so  large  a  hand  in  writing  (above,  p.  48). 
"  I  consider  these  Suggestions/'  wrote  the  Secretary  of 
State,  "  to  be  of  very  gieat  practical  value  and  to  constitute 
a  good  foundation  for  sanitary  inquiry  and  work  in  India." 
The  dispatch  invites  particular  attention  to  some  of  the 
Suggestions  seriatim,  and  calls  for  a  report  on  any  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  canying  them  out.  It  also  includes 
Miss  Nightingale's  later  suggestion  (above,  p.  152)  that 
Engineer  Officers  should  be  sent  to  England  to  study 
sanitary  questions.  The  whole  dispatch,  whilst  leaving 
full  executive  authority  to  the  Government  of  India,  was 
directed  to  stimulating  its  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Public  Health. 

The  adoption  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  of  Miss  Nightin- 
gale's "  heads  "  for  this  dispatch  secured  the  last  of  her 
Three  Points.  The  reports  for  which  the  minister  called 
were  duly  iurwa.rded.  They  were  printed  in  the  Blue-book 
above  mentioned,  together  with  the  other  Papers,  and  with 
the  dispatch  itself.  This  Blue-buuk  ^  was  the  first  of  an 
Annual  Series  of  Indian  Sanitary  Reports.  So,  then,  Miss 
Nightingale's  intercourse  with  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had, 
with  the  limitations  already  explained,  secured  all  her 
points. 

**  I  hope,  in  this  recourse  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,"  she 
had  written  three  months  before,*  "  as  a  last  hope.  Hope 
was  green,  and  the  donkey  ate  it  (that's  me)/'  '*  I  am 
inclined  to  think,"  Mr.  Jowett  had  written  to  her  at  the 
same  time  (July  18),  "  tiiat  you  have  really  made  a  consider- 
able step.  I  talked  about  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  to  some 
people  who  know  him.  They  say,  besides  what  I  told  you, 
that  he  works  really  hard  at  Indian  affairs.  Now,  you  must 
get  hold  of  him  and  fuse  him  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  Sir 

>  For  ita  tiUe,  etc..  see  Bibliography  A.  No.  52. 
*  To  Captain  Galton  (July  16). 
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John  Lawrence  into  one  by  sonic  alchemy  or  wicked  wit  of 
woman,  and  then  something  will  be  accomplished."  And 
this  was  what  had  now  been  made  possible ;  though  perhaps 
the  only  secret  on  the  woman's  part  was  the  combination  of 
singleness  of  purpose,  fuhiess  of  knowledge,  clearness  of 
insight,  and  a  resolute  will. 

IV 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  dispatch,  and  the  accompanying 
memorandum,  did  not  immediately  have  the  effect  which 
Miss  Nightingale  hoped  so  far  as  the  Supreme  Government 
was  concerned.  The  Government  of  India  somewhat 
resented  the  process  of  hustling  by  the  India  Othce  at 
home.  Miss  Nightingale  had  kept  her  faith  in  Sir  John 
LawTcnce,  but  it  was  put  to  some  severe  trials.  For  some 
time  she  had  been  more  ready  to  praise  and  pray  than  he  to 
do  her  bidding  : — 

{Sir  John  Lawrenu  to  Miss  NigfUingale.)  Calcutta,  Feb.  7 
[1867].  Many  thanks  for  your  very  land  note  of  the  26th  of 

December.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  in  no  wise  deserve  your 
Me^cinprg  J  nevertheless  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  them,  perhaps 
the  more  so  when  I  bear  in  mind  my  own  demerits.  It  is  not 
a  very  pleasant  duty  talking  to  the  "  Kings  of  the  East,"  for 
though  they  receive  all  which  one  in  my  position  may  say  with 
gravity  and  politeness,  it  makes  but  a  wretched  impression  on 
them.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  death-rate  among  the 
English  troops  in  India  for  1866  was  only  20.11,  while  it  was 
24.24  in  1865.  seems  to  me  a  very  satisfactory  result.  ,  .  . 
I  have  had  an  envoy  down  in  Calcutta  for  some  time,  from  the 
King  of  Bokliara,  asking  for  aid  against  Russia.  How  strange 
it  will  be  if  Russia  and  Krif^lanfl  meet  in  Central  Asia  !  I  hope, 
if  it  is  to  be  so,  tliat  it  will  be  ni  amity.  There  is  ample  verge 
and  room  enough  for  both  jxjwers  ;  and  if  both  would  only  see 
tliis  we  might  be  a  help  instead  ui  an  liijuiy  to  each  other. 

(Sir  John  Lawrence  to  Miss  Nightingale.)  Simleh,  July  9 
[1867].  ...  [A  passage  dwelling  on  the  manv  flifficultics  he  had 
to  encounter.]  I  do  what  I  can  to  further  the  objects  to  which 
you  have  devoted  your  life — no  rloubt  with  slow  and  faltering 
steps,  but  still  as  fast  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

Then  on  August  16  the  Governor-General  sent  her  a 
letter  which  must  have  very  seiiously  shaken  her  faith. 
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He  had  asked  her  (p.  55)  to  formulate  a  schenif  tV)r  female 
nursinf^.  With  her  habitual  good  sense,  she  had  contem- 
plated an  I  xj^eriment  in  a  single  hospital  and  had  drawn 
up  a  scheme  on  that  basis.  Instead  of  accepting  her  basis, 
the  Governor-General  referred  the  matter  to  his  medical 
advisers,  who  elaborated  a  scheme  for  introducing  female 
nursing  into  seven  hospitals.  The  cost  of  this  larger  scheme 
was  prohibitive ;  and  the  Government  of  India,  instead  of 
falling  back  upon  Miss  Nightingale's  proposals,  vetoed  the 
whole  thing.  Sir  John  McNeill,  who  had  assisted  her  with 
her  proposals,  was  very  angry,  and  sent  her  a  hot  indictment 
of  the  Indian  officials.  "  You  must  wait  for  a  new  Governor- 
General.  Sir  John  Lawrence  has  greatly  disappointed  me." 
Then,  afraid,  I  suppose,  lest  she  might  adopt  some  of  his 
scathing  phrases  in  replying  to  Sir  John  Lawrence,  he  wrote 
again,  suggesting  that  dignified  silence  would  be  the  better 
course.  "  It  would  be  mere  waste  of  time  and  hardly 
consistent  with  your  name  and  position  to  argue  with  men 
who  flounder  about  in  such  a  hopeless  slough  of  unreason. 
I  would  not  even  point  out  their  inconsistencies.  Both  the 
Governor-General  and  you  are  high  powers,  and  your 
correspondence  ought,  I  think,  to  be  conducted  with  the 
reserve  that  is  proper  to  such  pei8(NDS  when  your  opinicms 
do  not  coincide.  I  would  merely  say,  etc.  etc."  M^at  Sir 
John  McNeill  suggested  she  adopted  with  some  slight 
modifications.  In  her  reply  to  the  Governor-General  (Sept. 
26,  1867)  she  ihankLd  him  for  his  letter  and  for  the  docu- 
ments he  enclosed  ;  explained  that  she  had  submitted  a 
scheme  only  because  he  had  asked  her  to  do  so  ;  rciiuLiked 
that  the  scheme  which  the  Government  of  India  had  vetoed 
was  not  hers,  nor  anything  like  it  ;  and  added  that  if  at  any 
future  time  the  question  should  be  revived,  she  would  again 
be  willing,  if  desired,  to  give  any  advice  or  assistance  in 
her  power. 

V 

This  mcident  did  not  interfere  with  the  continuance  of 
frequent  and  friendly  correspon donee  between  the  two 
"  high  powers,"  and  Miss  Nightmgale's  persistence  may 
not  have  been  without  some  efiect.   She  frequently  sent 
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sanitary  papers  and  suggestions  to  the  Governor-General, 
and  these  he  always  referred  to  some  appropriate  official 
for  report,  whose  remarks  (sometimes  in  manuscript, 
sometimes  printed  for  official  use)  were  in  turn  forwarded 
to  her.  There  is  one  long  printed  paper  of  th(^  kind,  headed 
"  Dr.  Farquhar's  Notes  on  Miss  Nightingale's  Questions 
relative  to  Sanitation  in  Algeria  and  India,  April  20,  1867."  * 
Miss  Nightingale  forwarded  the  "  Notes  "  to  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  who  wrote  a  lon^  mcnioranduni  m  rejoinder.  He 
agreed  with  Miss  Ni^litin^^  ik-  th  it  tin  le  was  no  reason  why 
India  should  not  be  brought  up  to  the  Algerian  standard. 
The  **  Notes "  were  a  compendium,  he  thought,  of  the 
errors  that  impede  sanitary  lefonn  in  India.  But  though 
Sir  John  Lawrence's  officials  were  critical,  and  her  sugges- 
tions were  not  at  the  moment  effectual,  they  may  have  had 
their  influence  in  the  end.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  once  asked 
by  a  member  of  Miss  Nightingale's  family  to  what  her 
influence  in  India  was  due,  and  what  had  set  the  sanitary 
crusade  in  motion  ?  Not  the  big  Blue-book,  he  replied, 
which  nobody  reads,  but  "  a  certain  little  red  book  of  hers 
on  India  which  made  some  ol  us  very  savage  at  the  time, 
but  did  us  all  immense  good."  '  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  by 
no  means  lost  faith  in  Sir  John  Lawrence,  and  urged  Miss 
Nightingale  to  write  to  him,  telling  him  in  advance  ol  the 
Memorandum  which  would  shortly  come  to  him  from  the 
India  Office.  "  I  have  often  known,"  he  said,  "  a  scrap  of 
paper  on  which  you  had  written  a  few  words — or  even  your 
words  printed — work  miraculously."  The  scrap  of  paper 
was  sent,  urging  Sir  John  Lawrence  once  more  to  appomt 
an  Executive  Sanitary  Department  in  the  Government  of 
India,  but  it  did  not  prevail : — 

{Sir  John  Lawrence  to  Miss  NigJiiiugale.)  October  25  [1868]. 
It  may  seem  to  you,  with  your  Efroat  earnestness  and  singleness 
of  niind,  that  we  are  doing  very  little,  and  yet  in  truth  I  already 
see  great  improvement,  more  particularly  in  our  military  can- 
tonments, and  doubtless  we  shall  from  year  to  year  do  better. 
But  the  extension  of  sanitation  throughout  the  country  and 

^  She  had  made  tue,  after  all,  it  wiU  be  observed,  of  Dr.  Sutherland's 
viflit  to  "  AsUey's  "  (abm,  p.  ixo). 

•  The  "  litfle  led  book  "  was  tlie  x«iiriat  of  Bfi«  Nightingale's  O&swva- 
tUmt ;  see  above,  p.  36. 
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among  the  people  must  be  a  matter  of  time,  especially  if  we 
wish  to  carry  them  with  us.  .  .  .  {November  23).  I  think  that 
we  have  done  all  we  can  do  at  present  in  furtherance  of  sanitary 
improvement,  and  that  the  best  plan  is  to  leave  the  Local  Govern- 
ments to  themselves  to  work  out  their  own  arrangements.  II 
we  take  this  course  we  shall  keep  them  in  good  humour.  If  we 
try  more  we  shall  have  trouble.  I  don't  think  we  require  a 
commission.  Mr.  John  Strache3%  a  member  of  Council,  has 
special  charge  of  the  Home  Department  iimier  the  Government 
of  India,  and  all  sanitary  matters  have  been  transferred  to  that 
department,  so  that  when  I  am  gone  there  will  still  be  a  friend 
at  court  to  wiioni  you  can  refer. 

Miss  Nightingale  found  cold  comfort  in  this  promised 
friend  at  court,  for  Sir  John  Lawrence  forwarded  at  the  same 
time  a  letter  to  himself  from  Mr.  Strachey,  in  which  the 
latter  expressed  himself  in  indignant  terms  about  the  India 
Office's  memorandmn.  It  was  full,  he  complained,  of 
things  which  they  were  said  to  have  left  undone,  and  gave 
them  no  credit  for  what  they  had  done ;  and  it  advocated 
a  forward  policy  in  sanitation  which  might  be  att^ded  by 
grave  dangers  in  forcing  sanitary  reform  upon  unwilling 
people.  "  Well,"  said  Miss  Nightingale  to  Dr.  Sutherland, 
"  this  is  the  nastiest  pill  we  have  had,  but  we  have  swallowed 
a  good  many  and  we're  not  poisoned  yet."  They  replied 
to  Mr.  Strachey's  cntici-ms  in  a  imal  letter  to  the 
Governor-General.  An  "  admirable "  letter.  Sir  Bar  Lie 
Frere  thought  it ;  "  my  letter  to  Sir  J.  L.,"  wrote  Miss 
Nightingale  in  her  diary,  "  to  bless  and  to  curse  "  (Dec,  4, 
1868).  I  hope,  and  1  expect,  that  the  blessing  was  the 
larger  half.  For,  in  truth,  she  had  obtained  during  Sir  John 
LawTcnce  s  term  of  office  at  least  as  much  for  her  cause 
as  could  reasonably  be  expected. 

When  Sir  John  Lawrencf  returned  to  London,  one  of  the 
first  thnigs  he  did  was  to  call  at  South  Street,  and  leave, 
with  a  little  note,  "  a  small  shawl  of  the  fine  hair  of  the 
Thibet  goat."  He  did  not  presume,  he  said,  to  ask  to  see 
her  without  an  appointment,  but  would  call  another  day  if 
she  cared  to  give  him  one.  Three  days  later  (April  3,  1869), 
he  came»  and  all  Miss  Nightingale's  admiration  returned  on 
the  instant.  She  made  a  long  note  of  his  conversation, 
which  ranged  over  the  whole  field  of  Indian  government. 
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On  the  subject  of  Public  Health  she  recorded  with  plea- 
sure his  saying  to  her  :  "  You  initiated  the  reform  which 
initiated  Public  Opunon  which  made  things  possible,  and 
now  there  is  not  a  station  in  India  where  there  is  not  some- 
thing doine^."  But  "  in  the  first  place,"  she  \sTote,  "  when 
I  see  him  again,  I  see  that  there  is  nobody  lil^e  him.  He  is 
Rameses  II.  of  Kgypt.  All  the  Ministers  are  rats  and 
weasels  by  his  side."  And  to  a  friend  she  afterwards 
said  :  ^  "  Peace  hath  higher  tests  of  manhood  than  battle 
ever  knew.  He  has  left  his  mark  on  India.  Wherever 
superstition  or  ignorance  or  starvation  or  dirt  or  fever  or 
famine,  or  the  wild  bold  lawlessness  oi  brave  races,  or  the 
cringing  ^lavishness  of  clever  feeble  races  was  to  be  found, 
there  he  has  left  his  mark.  He  has  set  India  on  a  new 
track  which — ^may  his  successors  follow  1 — 

Knight  of  a  better  era 
Wi^ttt  reproach  or  fear, 
Said  I  not  well  that  Bayards 
And  Sidneys  still  are  here  t " 

'  Letter  to  Madame  Mohl,  March  26,  1869. 
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There  is  a  vast  work  going  on  in  India,  and  the  fruits  will  be  reaped 
in  time.  Not  all  at  once*  We  must  gu  on  working  in  faith  and  in  hope.—' 
Dr.  John  Suthbrland  {LeUtr  to  Miss  HigkHngaUt  August  16.  1871). 

"By  dint  of  remaining  here  for  23  months  to  dog  the 
Blinister  I  have  got  a  Httle  (not  tart,  but)  Department  all 
to  myself,  called  '  Of  Public  Health,  Civil  and  Military, 
for  India/  with  Sir  B.  Frere  at  the  head  of  it.  And  I 
had  the  immense  satisfaction  3  or  4  months  ago  of  seeing 
'  Printed  Despatch  No.  i '  of  said  Department.  (I  never, 
in  all  my  life  before,  saw  any  Despatch,  Paper  or  Iilinute 
under  at  least  No.  77,981).  Still  you  know  this  is  not 
the  meat,  but  only  the  smell  of  the  meat.  What  we 
want  is  an  Executive  out  there  to  do  it,  and  a  Depart- 
ment here  to  see  that  it  is  being  done.  The  latter  we 
now  have ;  the  former  must  still  rest  with  the  Viceroy 
and  Council  out  there."  Thus  did  Miss  Nightingale,  in 
a  letter  to  M.  Mohl  (Feb.  16,  1868),  sum  up  the  results 
of  the  Cciiiipaign  described  in  the  last  chapter.  Her  life, 
for  some  years  to  come,  was  now  kugely  occupied  with 
the  affairs  of  the  "  little  Depart ment  all  to  herself." 
The  Department  may  have  been  little,  but  she  inter- 
pn  t(  d  her  duties,  as  we  shall  see,  in  a  large  sense.  Her 
wuik  in  connection  with  the  War  Office,  though  it  did  not 
entirely  cease,  was  no  longer  al)r>urbing.  She  had  ceased  to 
have  direct  communications  with  the  Secretaries  for  War. 
In  1868  there  was  one  of  the  periodical  reorganizations  of 
the  War  Office,  followed  in  the  succeeding  year  by  the 
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retirement  of  Captain  Galton.*  She  had  thus  no  longer  a 
confidential  intimate  in  tiie  Department.  She  could  have 
made  one,  perhaps,  if  she  had  so  desired  ;  for  her  Scutari 
friend,  Sir  Henry  Storks,  had  now  been  appointed  to  the 
newly  organized  post  of  Controller-in-Chief,  and  presently 
became  Surveyor-General  of  Ordnance.  But  her  Indian 
preoccupations,  coupled  with  the  never-ceasing  strain  of 
work  as  Adviser-in-GeneraJ  on  Hospitals  and  Nursing,  used 
all  her  strength.  In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  follow  the 
course  of  hor  life  during  the  years  1868-72,  with  special 
reference  to  Indian  work  ;  in  the  next,  we  shall  follow  the 
development  of  her  work  in  connection  with  hospitals  and 
nursing. 

The  long  strain,  mentioned  in  the  letter  to  M.  Mohl,  had 
told  severely  upon  Miss  Nightingale's  strength,  and  at  the 
end  of  December  1867  she  went,  leaving  no  address  behind 
(except  with  Dr.  Sutherland),,  for  a  month's  rest-cure  under 
Dr.  Walter  Johnson  at  Malvern.  Upon  her  return  to 
London  she  was  busily  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Indian  "Memorandum"  described  in  the  last  chapter. 
The  death  of  Miss  Agnes  Jones  and  the  anxieties  which 
it  entailed  (chap,  i.)  told  greatly  upon  her  health  and 
spirits.  Mr.  Jowett,  after  seeing  her  early  in  July,  was 
seriously  alarmed  at  her  state  of  physical  weakness  and 
mental  despondency.  She  had  half  promised  him  that  she 
would  go  for  rest  and  change  to  Lea  Hurst ;  but  only  if  the 
rest  were  accompanied  by  a  duty  of  affection.  If  her 
mother  were  at  Lea  Hurst,  she  would  go  ;  if  not,  she  would 
not.  So  Mr.  Jowctt  wrote  priv.i.tcly  to  Mrs.  Nightingale, 
who  arranged  her  plans  accordin  -lv,  and  begged  her  daughter 
to  come  and  be  with  her.  Tliey  were  together  at  the  old 
home  for  three  months  (July  7-Oct.  3),  and  for  a  week  of  the 
time  Mr.  Jowett  was  with  them.  The  mother  and  the 
daughter  had  seldom  been  on  such  affectionate  and  under- 
standing terms  as  now.  "  Mama,"  wrote  Mish  Niditingale 
to  Madame  Mohi  (July  20),  '*  is  more  cheerful,  more  gentle 

*  He  retired  at  the  end  of  1860,  and  was  appointed  to  a  post  in  the 
Oifice  of  Works.  Miss  Niglitingale  intervened  (through  representations 
to  Lord  de  Grey  and  Mr.  Cardwdl)  to  secure  his  continuance  as  a  member 
of  the  Army  Saoitacy  Committee. 
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than  I  ever  remember  her."  The  daughter's  note  of  con- 
versations shows  that  they  talked  of  misunderstandings  in 
the  past,  and  that  the  mother  was  ready  to  blame  herself : 
*'  You  would  have  done  nothing  in  life,  if  you  had  not 
resisted  me."  For  many  years  to  come.  Miss  Nightingale 
repeated  such  visits  to  the  country  homes  of  her  parents. 
They  were  now  old ;  her  father  was  74  in  1868,  her  mother 
80.  The  daughter  desired  to  be  with  them  so  far  as  her 
work  allowed.  Perhaps  something  was  due  also  to  the 
peisistent  counsels  of  Mr.  Jowett.  Continuous  drudgery  m 
London  was  not  good,  he  pleaded,  either  for  her  body  or 
for  her  soul.  They  were  supposed  to  have  entered  into  a 
compact  not  to  overwork.  He  avowed  that  he  was  faithfully 
keeping  his  side  of  the  baigain,  and  put  her  upon  her  honour 
to  do  her  part  in  return.  It  was  an  unhealthy  life,  he 
pleaded,  to  be  shut  up  all  the  year  in  a  London  room.  There 
was  still  much  for  her  to  do,  and  she  would  do  it  all  the 
better  for  some  relaxation  of  daily  effort.  Perhaps  he 
persuaded  her.  At  any  rate,  from  1868  for  some  years 
onwards  there  was  more  of  the  country  in  Miss  Nightingale's 
life — less  of  incessant  drudgery,  more  leisure  for  reading, 
more  marge  for  meditation.  In  1869  she  was  at  Embley 
for  three  months  in  the  summer  ;  in  1870,  at  Embley  for 
one  nil  lilt h,  j.iid  at  Lea  liurst  for  three  ;  in  187 1,  there  was 
a  hiniilar  division  of  time ;  in  1872  she  was  at  Einblcy  iur 
eight  months. 

u 

Mr.  Jowett  was  often  a  visitor  on  these  occasions  for  a 
few  days  at  a  tune.  He  continued  in  irecjuent  L  ltors  to 
urge  her  to  attempt  some  sustamed  wTiting.  She  had  a 
talent  for  it,  he  insisted,  and  she  was  possessed  of  great 
influence.  He  suggested  as  a  subject  suitable  to  her  a 
Treatise  on  the  Reform  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  he  sent  her  a 
memorandum  of  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject.  There  are 
one  or  two  of  Mr.  Jowett 's  ideas,  and  occasionally  a  phrase 
of  his,  in  what  she  ultimately  wrote.  She  endeavoured  to 
take  his  advice,  and  a  resolve  is  recorded  in  her  diary  for 
1868  to  devote  an  hour  a  day  to  writing.    The  projected 
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work  went  to  no  further  length  than  that  of  a  magazine 
article  entitled  "  A  Note  on  Pauperism."  Nothing  that 
she  ever  wrote— with  one  exception  ^ — cost  her  so  mucli 
worry  and  trouble.  She  did  ^vhat  is  always  trying  to  an 
author's  equanimity  and  often  prejudicial  to  the  effect  of 
his  work  :  she  admitted  collaboration.  Dr.  Sutherland  had 
a  hand  in  it — that  goes  without  sa5dng,  and  his  assistance 
was  always  useful :  he  knew  exactly  within  what  limits  he 
could  reaily  help  his  friend.  But  her  brother-in-law  was 
an  authority  on  the  subject  and  Lady  Vemey  claimed  (and 
not  without  justice)  to  be  an  authority  on  the  style  appro* 
priate  to  magazine  articles.  She  took  much  well-meant 
trouble,  and  transcribed  her  sister's  first  draft  in  her  own 
hand,  with  corrections  of  her  own  also.  The  authoress  was 
in  despair,  and  sent  again  lor  Dr.  Sutherland :  "  I  have 
adopted  all  your  corrections,  and  all  Parthe's,  and  aU  Sir 
Hanry's ;  and  they  have  taken  out  all  my  bons  mots  and 
left  unfinished  sentences  on  every  page ;  and  this  kind  of 
work  really  takes  a  year's  strength  out  of  me ;  and  now 
you  must  help  me/'  So,  Dr.  Sutherland  patched  up  the 
broken  sentences  and  harmonized  the  corrections,  and  the 
article  was  ready.  Miss  Nightingale  was  as  timid  and 
perplexed  as  any  literary  beginner  about  placing  her  paper. 
After  much  consultation  she  decided  to  submit  it  to  Mr. 
Froude,  with  whom  as  yet  she  had  no  acquaintance.  She 
was  as  pleased  as  any  literary  beginner  when  the  editor 
replied  immediately  that  he  would  be  delighted  to  print  the 
paper  in  his  next  number.  In  Fraser  for  March  1869  it 
appeared  accordingly — ^the  first  of  several  contributions 
which  she  made  to  that  magazine.  The  "  Note  "  is  some- 
what disconnected  in  style  and  slight  in  treatment,  but  is 
full  of  far-reaching  suggestions.  She  begins  by  in-L^lnig  on 
a  reform  of  which  we  have  heard  much  in  a  previous  chapter  : 
the  separation  of  the  sick  and  incapable  from  the  workhouse. 
Then  she  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  thing  to  do  is  "  not  to 
punish  the  hungry  for  being  huii  ;ry,  but  to  teach  the  hungry 
to  feed  themselves."  She  atl.n  ks  the  laisser  faire  school  of 
economists,  "  which  being  interpreted  means  Let  bad  alone." 
Political  economy  speaks  of  labour  as  mobile,  and  she  quotes 

^  See  below,  p.  196. 
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a  leading  article  in  the  Times  which  had  talked  about  "  the 
convenience  in  the  possession  of  a  vast  industrial  anny, 
ready  for  any  work,  and  chargeable  on  the  public  when  its 
work  is  no  longer  wanted."  She  stigmatizes  such  talk  as 
false,  in  the  first  case,  and  wicked,  in  the  second.  The 
State  should  endeavour  to  facilitate  the  organization  of 
labour.  "  Where  work  is  in  one  place,  and  labour  in  another, 
it  should  bring  them  together."  Education  should  be  more 
manual,  and  less  literary.  Pauper  children  should  be 
boarded  out  and  sent  to  industrial  schools.  The  condition 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  is  at  the  root  of  much  pauperism, 
and  the  State  should  remedy  it.  There  should  be  State- 
aided  c(d<Hiization,  so  as  to  bring  the  landless  man  to  the 
manless  lands.  Some  of  all  this  was  not  so  familiar  in  1869 
as  it  is  to-day,  and  Miss  Nightingale's  "  Note  "  attracted 
much  attention.  Among  those  who  read  it  with  hearty 
approval  was  Carlylc.  "  Last  night,"  wrote  Mr.  Rawlinson 
(Mairli  II),  "I  spent  several  hours  with  Mr.  Carlylc,  and 
an]un^;,t  t.ilk  about  Lancashire  Public  Works,  modem  modes 
of  government,  modem  Political  Economy  ajid  Social 
Morality,  he  brought  to  my  notice  your  *  Note  on  Pauperism  * 
as  in  his  opinion  the  best,  because  the  most  practical,  paper 
he  had  read  of  late  on  the  question.  I  wish  you  could  have 
been  present  to  have  listened  to  the  great  man  alternately 
pouring  forth  a  li\'ing  stream  of  information,  and  then 
bursting  into  a  rhapsody  of  passionate  denunciation  of  some 
thick-headed  biundenng  -.t;itesmanship  or  indignant  tirade 
against  commercial  rascality."  Dr.  Sutherland  called  to 
express  his  pleasure  that  the  article  had  gone  oft  so  well. 

Well  !  "  she  said  ;  "  it's  not  well  at  all.  The  whole  of 
London  is  calling  here  to  tell  me  they  have  got  a  depauper- 
izing experiment,  including  that  horrid  woman."  A  large 
bundle  of  correspondence  testifies  to  the  interest  which  her 
papei  aroused.  Some  of  it  was  not  disinterested.  All  the 
emigration  societies  read  the  paper  with  the  gratitude  which 
looks  to  subscriptions.  The  article  was  very  expensive  to 
her ;  for  she  gave  away  the  editor's  fee  many  times  over  in 
such  contributions.  For  some  years  following,  she  took 
great  interest  in  schemes  for  emigration,  and  nothing 
angered  her  more  in  the  politics  of  the  day  than  the  absence 
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of  any  Colonial  Policy  in  the  schemes  and  speeches  of 

Liberal  Ministers. 

Miss  Nightingale  had  sent  some  of  her  correspondence 
on  colonization  to  an  old  friend  at  the  Colonial  O^ce — ^Sir 
Frederick  Rogers  (Lord  Blachford).  **  See  what  a  thing," 
he  replied  (July  26,  1869),  ''is  a  bad  conscience  I  You, 
conscious  of  a  life  spent  in  bullying  hannless  Govomment 
offices^  think  that  I  must  read  your  (beautiful)  handwriting 
with  horror,  ^ereas  I,  conscious  of  rectitude,  have  sincere 
pleasure  in  receiving  your  assaults."  This  was  a  preface  to 
an  essay  in  which  the  Under-Secretary  demonstrated,  in 
the  manner  habitual  to  the  Colonial  Office  in  those  days, 
the  utter  undesirability,  impropriety,  and  impossibility  of 
doing  anything  at  all.  Lord  Houghton  raised  a  conversa- 
tion on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  confessed  to 
Miss  Nightingale  that  he  was  half-hearted,  and  nothing 
came  of  it.  She  formed  a  large  heap  of  newspaper  cuttings, 
collected  facts  from  foreign  countries,  made  many  notes,  and 
intended  to  follow  up  the  suggestions,  thrown  out  in  her 
paper,  into  greater  detail,  and  then  perhaps  to  pubhsh  a  book. 
She  gave  much  time  during  1869  to  ilic  subject,  and  iu 
Dcceiiibcr  Mr.  Goschen,  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  came  to  see  her.  They  had  a  long  discussion,  and 
her  note  of  it  begins  with  an  apcrqxi  of  the  Minister — a  Httlc 
severe,  perhaps,  but  not  undiscriminating.  "  He  is  a  man 
of  considerable  mind,  great  power  of  getting  up  statistical 
information  and  poUtical  economy,  but  with  no  practical 
insight  or  strength  of  character.  It  is  an  awkward  mind 
— Hke  a  puddinj?  in  lumps.  He  is  hke  a  man  who  has 
been  senior  wrangK  r  and  never  an5^hing  afterwards."  He 
seemed  to  Miss  Niuhtingale  to  see  so  many  objections  to  any 
course  as  to  make  lum  likely  to  do  nothing  ;  and  his  economic 
doctrines  paid  too  httle  regard,  she  thought,  to  the  actual 
facts.  "  You  must  sometimes  trample  on  the  toes  of  Political 
Economists,"  she  said,*  **  just  to  make  them  feel  whether 
they  are  standing  on  firm  ground."  That  she  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  whole  subject  is  shown  by  a  testamentary 
document,  dated  September  19, 1869,  in  which  she  earnestly 
begged  Dr.  Sutherland  to  edit  and  publish  her  further  "Notes 

^  In  a  letter  to  Madame  Mobl,  March  a6, 1869. 
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on  Pauperism."  *  She  lived  in  full  possession  of  her  faculties 
for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  this  date,  but  she 
never  put  the  Notes  into  printable  shape.  As  I  have  said 
before,  she  lacked  inclination  to  sustained  literary  com- 
position*  Besides,  her  hands  were  fuU  of  other  things. 

Ill 

Miss  Nightingale's  main  work  during  these  years  may  be 
described  as  that  of  a  Health  Missionary  for  India.  She 
carried  on  her  nussion  in  three  ways.  She  endeavoured 
by  personal  interviews  and  correspondence  to  incense  with 
a  desire  for  sanitary  improvement  all  Indian  officials,  from 
Governors-General  to  local  officers  of  health,  whom  she  could 
contrive  to  influence.  She  made  acquaintance  with  natives 
of  India  and  strove  to  spread  her  gospel  among  them  in  then: 
own  country.  And  through  her  "  own  little  Department " 
in  co-operation  with  Sur  Bartle  Frere  she  did  a  la^e  amount 
of  official  work  in  the  same  direction. 

On  her  return  to  London  at  the  beginning  of  October 
1868,  she  found  work  awaiting  her  under  the  first  of  the 
foregoing  heads.  Sir  John  Lawrence's  term  of  office  of 
Governor-General  was  coming  to  an  end,  and  Disraeli  had 
appointed  Lord  Mayo  to  succeed  him.  On  October  22  he 
wTole  asking  to  be  allowed  to  see  Miss  Nightuigale  before 
he  saUcd  lor  India  : — 

(Sir  Bartle  Frere  to  Miss  Nightingale.)  India  Office, 
Oct.  23  [1868].  I  think  you  will  hear  from  Lord  Mayo,  who  I 
know  is  anxious  to  see  you,  if  you  can  grant  him  an  interview 
next  week.  Could  you  in  the  meantime  note  down  for  him, 
as  you  did  (when  describing  what  the  folk  in  India  should  now  do) 
in  a  note  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  points  to  which  he  should 
give  attention?  I  think  you  will  like  him  veiy  much.  In 
appearance  he  is  a  refined  likeness  of  what  I  remember  of  O'Connell 
when  I  went  as  a  boy  (with  a  proper  horror  of  his  principles) 
to  hear  him  before  he  got  into  Parhament.  Lord  Mayo  is  very 
pleasing  in  manner,  with  no  assumption  of  "  knowing  all  about 

^  la  the  same  document  Dr.  Sutherland  is  begged  to  do  the  like  for 
her  (1)  Notes  on  Lying-in  Hospitals  (published  in  1871 ;  see  below,  p.  196), 
and  (2)  "  Paper  on  selling  lands  with  houses  in  towns  "  (see  above,  p.  92). 
At  a  later  time  sbe  sent  tiie  second  batcb  of  Fauperiaai  Notes  to  Dr.  Suther- 
land ;  bnt  he  was  of  opiiil<m  tiiat  they  leqiiiTed  oomplete  rewriting. 
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it,"  and  evidently  better  informed  on  many  subjects  connected 
with  sanitary  reform  than  many  men  of  greater  pretension. 
He  has  a  great  sense  of  humour,  too,  which  is  a  great  help.  I 
wish,  when  you  see  him,  you  would  ask  to  see  Lady  Mayo. 

The  interview  with  Lord  Mayo  was  on  the  28th,  and  a 
few  days  later  Miss  Nightingale  saw  Lady  Mayo  also.  On 
the  morninF?  of  the  28th  Dr.  Sutherland  was  sunsnioned 
to  South  Street.  He  was  in  a  hurry  and  hoped  there  was 
**  nothmg  much  on  to-day.*'  "  There  is  a  '  something,*  ** 
ran  the  message  sent  down  to  him,  "  which  most  people 
would  think  a  very  big  thing  indeed.  And  that  is  seeing 
the  Viceroy  or  Sacred  Animal  of  India.  I  made  him  go  to 
Shoeburyness  yesterday  and  come  to  me  this  afternoon, 
because  I  could  not  see  him  unless  you  give  me  some  kind 
of  general  idea  what  to  state."  Dr.  Sutherland,  thus  prettily 
flattered,  stayed,  and  they  discussed  what  should  be  said 
to  the  Sacred  Animal.  Next  day  she  reported  the  conversa- 
tion to  Dr.  Sutherland : — 

What  he  said  was  not  unsensible  but  essentially  Irish.  He 
said  that  he  should  see  Sir  J.  Lawrence  for  two  days  before  he 
(Sir  J.  L.)  left.  And  he  said  he  should  ask  Sir  J.  L.  to  call 

upon  me  the  moment  he  returned,  and  to  ask  me  to  write  out  to 
hi7n  (Lord  Mayo)  anything  that  Sir  J.  L.  thought  "  a  new  broom  " 
could  do.  That  was  clever  of  him.  But  he  asked  me  (over 
and  over  again)  that  I  should  now  at  once  before  he  goes  write 
down  for  him  something  (he  said)  "  that  would  guide  me  upon 
the  sanitary  administration  as  soon  as  I  arrive."  And  "  especi- 
ally (he  said)  about  that  Executive."  He  aslied  most  sagacious 
questions  about  all  the  men. 

Miss  Nightingale  took  counsel  with  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and 
Dr.  Sutherland  and  then  wrote  a  Memorandum  for  the  new 
Viceroy.  She  covered  the  whole  ground  of  sanitary  im- 
provement, dwelling  much  on  questions  of  irrigation  and 
agricultural  development  as  aids  thereto.  "  A  noble  and 
a  most  complete  Paper,"  said  Sir  Bartle  Frere  (Nov.  i), 
"  and  it  will  be  invaluable  to  India."  Perhaps  it  impressed 
the  new  Viceroy  also.  At  any  rate  Lord  Mayo's  administra- 
tion was  marked  by  some  improvement  in  sanitary  conditions, 
and  by  extension  of  irrigation  works.^   He  also  initiated 

'  Fi)r  tlio  former  point,  st  c  the  Annvuil  Sanitary  Reports  ;  for  a  sum- 
maxy  of  the  latter  works,  see  Sir  William  Hunter's  Earl  oj  Mayo,  pp.  X77-8* 
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two  ot  the  indispensable  preliminaries  to  sanitary  progress : 
the  Census,  and  a  statistical  survey  of  the  countiy.  In  an 
autobiographical  note  detailing  her  relations  with  successive 
Viceroys,  Miss  Nightingale  says  that  Lord  Mayo's  pohcy 
in  sanitary  and  agricultural  matters  was  in  accord  ^vith 
lines  which  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  she  desired.  *'  I  say 
nothing/'  she  adds/' of  his  splendid  services  in  foreign  pohcy, 
in  his  Feudatory  States  and  Native  Chiefe  policy,  in  which 
doubtless  Sir  B.  Frere  helped  him.  I  saw  him  more  than 
once  before  he  started,  and  he  corresponded  with  me  all  the 
time  of  his  too  brief  Viceroyalty.  I  think  he  was  the  most 
open  man,  except  Sidney  Herbert,  I  ever  knew.  I  think 
it  was  Lord  Stanley  who  said  of  him,  '  He  did  things  not 
from  calculation,  but  from  the  nature  of  his  mind.'  Lord 
Mayo  said  himself  that  his  Irish  experience  with  '  a  subject 
race '  was  so  useful  to  him  in  India.  He  said  that  he  was 
certainly  the  <mly  Viceroy  who  had  sold  his  own  cattle  in  the 
market."  "  Florence  the  First,  Empress  of  Scavengers, 
Queen  of  Nurses,  Reverend  Mother  Superior  of  the  British 
Army,  Governess  of  the  Governor  of  India  "  was  Mr.  Jowett's 
address  when  he  heard  of  tlie  interviews  with  Lord  Mayo. 
"  Empress  of  Scavengers  "  was  M.  Mohl's  title  for  her  at 
tliis  time.  '*  Rather,"  she  said,  "  Maid  of  all  (dirty)  work  ; 
or,  The  Nuisances  Removal  Act :  that's  me." 

>^iss  Nightingale's  greatest  ally  in  India  at  this  time  was, 
however.  Lord  Napier,  Governor  of  Madras.  "  I  remember 
Scutari,"  he  wrote  (June  24,  1868),  "  and  I  am  one  of  the 
few  original  faithful  left,  and  I  think  I  am  attached  to  you 
irrespective  of  sanitation."  He  was  firm  in  her  cause  even 
where  Sir  John  Lawrence  had  seemed  unfaithful.  The 
Governor-General  had  abandoned  a  scheme  for  female 
nursing  (p.  157)  ;  Lord  Napier  carried  one  through  in 
Madras,  and  corresponded  at  some  length  with  Miss  Night- 
ingale on  the  subject.  Sir  John  La\\Tcncc  had  refused  her 
advice  to  send  some  Engineer  Officers  home  to  study  sanitary 
works ;  he  had  "  none  to  spare."  Lord  Napier  adopted 
the  ad\dce,  and  sent  Captain  H.  Tulloch,  whose  visit  to 
England  and  association  with  Mr.  Rawlmson  resulted  in 
reports  on  urban  drainage  and  the  utihzation  of  sewage. 
Lady  Napier  gave  letters  of  introduction  to  Miss  Nightingale 
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to  other  officials  from  Madras,  and  Lord  Napier  reported 
progress  to  her  constantly  : — 

{Lord  Napier  to  Miss  Nightingale.)  Kodaikanal,  Sept.  22 
[1867].  I  write  to  you  from  one  of  the  Arsenals  of  Health  in 
Southern  TiKha,  from  the  Palni  Hills,  the  most  romantic  and 
least  \i sited  of  these  salubrious  and  beautiful  places.  ...  I 
have  titlcircd  writing  to  you  till  I  could  announce  that  some 
sanitary  good  had  really  been  secured  worthy  oi  your  attention. 
I  cannot  say  that  such  is  yet  the  case,  but  something  has  been 
proposed  and  designed.  We  are  building  central  jails  to  empty 
the  district  Jails,  and  we  are  remoddling  the  district  jails  and 
rebuilding  two  or  three.  We  are  aerating  and  enlarging  the 
lock-ups.  I  have  stirred  up  the  doctors  in  the  general  hospital 
at  Madras.  I  have  proposed  to  take  the  soldiers  out  nf  it  and 
build  them  a  new  separate  military  Hospital  (not  yet  sanctioned). 
I  have  endeavoured  to  raise  the  Uttle  native  lUspensaries  and 
hospitals  out  of  their  sordid  baseness  and  poverty.  I  am  trying 
to  get  a  new  female  hospital  sanctioned  for  women,  both  European 
and  native,  with  respectable  diseases,  and  the  others  taken  out 
and  settled  apart.  I  don't  think  my  action  has  gone  beyond  a 
kmd  of  impulse  and  movement.  But  we  may  effect  something 
more  important  in  thr  coming  year.  My  wife  has  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  Magdalen  Hospital,  tlie  Lying-in  Hospital, 
and  the  orphanages  of  various  kinds.  We  want  money,  zeal, 
behef  ;  and  knowledge  in  many  quarters. 

{Lord  Napier  to  Miss  Nightingale.)  Madras,  Sept.  3  [1868]. 
I  am  truly  happy  to  find  that  I  can  do  something  to  please  you 
and  that  j^ou  will  count  me  as  a  humbie  but  devoted  member 
of  the  Sanitary  band,  of  your  band  I  might  more  properly  say ! 
Do  you  know  that  I  was  sent  by  Lord  Stratford  to  salute  and 
welcome  you  on  your  hrst  arrival  at  Scutari  and  that  I  found  you 
stretched  on  the  sofa  where  I  believe  you  never  lay  down  again  ? 
I  thought  then  that  it  would  be  a  great  happiness  to  serve  you, 
and  if  the  Hchi  would  have  given  me  to  you  I  would  have  done 
so  with  all  my  heart  and  learned  many  things  that  would  have 
been  useful  to  me  now.  But  the  Elchi  would  never  employ  any 
one  on  serious  work  who  was  at  all  near  himself,  so  I  spent  the 
best  years  of  my  life  at  a  momentous  crisis  doing  nothing  when 
there  was  enough  for  all  !  But  if  I  can  do  something  now  it  will 
be  a  late  compensation  .  .  .  [report  on  various  sanitary  measures 
then  in  hand].  I  have  read  the  beautiful  account  of  "  Una  " 
last  evening  driving  along  the  melancholy  shore.  I  send  it  to 
Lady  Napier,  who  is  in  the  Hills.  I  will  write  again  soon,  as 
you  permit  and  even  desire  it,  and  I  am  ever  your  f aitiiful,  grateful 
and  devoted  Servant,  Nafibr. 
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(Lord  Napier  to  Miss  Nightingale.)   Maokas,  June  3  [1869]. 

.  .  .  Now  I  have  a  good  piece  of  news  for  you.  We  are  framing 
a  Bill  for  a  general  scheme  of  local  taxation  in  this  Presidency, 
both  in  municipahties  and  in  villages,  and  the  open  country,  to 
I^rovide  for  three  purposes — local  roads,  primary  education, 
and  Sanitation — such  as  liiiprovement  of  wells,  regulation  of 
pilgrimages  and  fairs,  drainage,  &c.  It  will  be  very  unpopular 
I  fear  in  the  first  instance^  for  the  people  wish  neither  to  be 
taught  nor  cured,  but  I  think  it  is  better  on  the  whole  to  force 
their  hands.  We  are  driven  to  it,  for  I  see  dearly  that  we  must 
wait  a  long  time  for  help  from  the  Supreme  Govenmient.  .  .  . 
I  was  pleased  and  flattered  to  be  mentioned  by  you  in  the  same 
sentence  with  Lord  Herbert.  Indeed  I  am  not  worthy  to  tic 
the  latchet  of  his  shoe,  but  there  are  weaknesses  and  illusions 
wliich  endure  to  the  last,  and  I  suppose  I  never  shall  be  indifferent 
to  see  myself  praised  by  a  woman  and  placed  in  connection, 
however  remote,  with  a  person  of  so  much  virtue  and  distinction. 
You  shall  have  the  little  labour  that  is  left  in  me.^ 

A  subject  on  which  Bliss  Nightingale  wrote  both  to  Lord 
Napier  and  to  Lord  Mayo  was  the  inquiry  into  cholera  in 
India  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  April  1869.  She 
had  made  the  proposition  many  months  before.  Indian 
medical  officers  were  absorbed  in  propounding  theories; 
Miss  Nightingale  wanted  first  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the 
facts.  Even  if  such  an  inquiry  did  not  establish  any  of  the 
rival  theories,  it  must  lead,  she  thought,  to  much  sanitary 
improvement.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  strongly  supported  the  idea, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  the  War  Office  Sanitary  Committee 
should  make  the  suggestion  and  elaborate  the  scheme  of 
procedure  to  be  followed  m  India.  The  Committee  meant 
for  such  a  purpose  Dr.  Sutherland,  and  Dr.  Sutherland 
meant  in  part  Miss  Nightingale.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  constantly 
wrote  to  her  to  know  when  the  India  Office  might  expect 
the  Instructions,  and  Miss  Nightingale  as  constantly  applied 
the  spur  to  Dr.  Sutherlaind.  On  April  3  she  delivered  an 
ultimatum :  *'  Unless  the  Cholera  instructions  are  sent  to 

*  The  other  day  in  a  boolcadler's  catalogue  of  '*  A^ociation  Books  ** 

I  found  this  item  :  "  Florence  Nightingale's  Notes  on  Lying-in  Tnstiitdions. 
I^esentatioa  copy,  with  autograph  inscription,  '  To  His  Excellency  the 
Lord  Napier,  Madras,  fhu  little  book,  though  on  a  most  unsavoury  sut^ect, 

yet  one  whicli,  entering  into  His  Excellency's  j-'lans  for  the  good  of  those 
under  his  enhghtcoed  rule,  is  not  foreign  to  his  thoughts — is  ofiered  by 
Florence  Nightiugale,  I-ondon,  Oct.  lo,  '71.' *• 
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me  to-day,  I  renounce  work  and  go  away."  At  last  they 
arrived,  and  her  friend  received  a  withering  note  :  '*  April 
13,  1869.  I  beg  leave  to  remark  that  I  found  a  letter  of 
yours  this  morning  dated  early  in  Dec,  which  I  mean  to 
show  you,  in  which,  with  the  strongest  objurgations  of  me, 
you  told  me  that  you  could  not  come  because  you  intended 
to  get  the  Cholera  Instructions  through  by  December  12, 
1868.  My  dear  soul,  really  Sir  B.  Frere  could  not  have  known 
the  exhausting  labour  he  has  put  you  all  to ;  to  produce  that 
in  four  months  must  prove  fatal  to  all  your  constitutions  1 
He  is  an  ogre."  Dr.  Sutherland's  Instructions  are  admirably 
exhaustive,  and  may  well  have  taken  some  time  to  prepare. 
The  remaining  stages  of  the  affair  were  quick,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State's  dispatch  went  out  to  the  Government 
of  India  on  April  23,  followed  by  private  letters  from  Miss 
Nightingale.  The  Sanitary  Blue-books  of  successive  years 
contain  copious  reports  and  discussions  upon  this  "  Special 
Cholera  Inquiry.'*  It  furnished  much  material  for  scientific 
discussion,  by  which  Miss  Nightingale  sometimes  feared  that 
what  she  regarded  as  the  essence  of  the  matter  was  in  danger 
of  being  overlaid.  She  and  the  Army  Sanitary  Committee 
took  occasion  more  than  once  to  point  out  that  "  whatever 
]  i  »ay  be  the  origin  of  cholera,  or  w  ha  lever  may  ultimately 
be  foimd  to  be  its  laws  of  movement,  there  is  nothing  in  any 
of  the  papers  except  what  strengthens  the  evidence  for  the 
intimate  relation  which  all  previous  experience  has  shown 
to  exist  between  the  intensity  and  fatality  of  cholera  in  any 
locality  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  population  hi- 
habiting  it."  ^  The  origin  of  cholera  is  now  said  to  be  a 
micro-organism  identified  by  Koch,  but  the  laws  of  its 
movement  and  acti\nty  remain  inscrutable.  Meanwhile, 
all  subsequent  experience  has  confirmed  the  doctrine  which 
Miss  Nightingale  continually  preached,  that  the  one  pro- 
tection against  cholera  consists  in  a  standing  condition  of 
good  sanitation. 

*  Blue-bookp  1870-71,  p.  5  ;  and  see  Bibliography  A,  No.  127. 
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IV 

At  the  very  time  when  Dr.  Sutherland  was  hard  at  work 
upon  the  Cholera  liiotructions,  Miss  Nightmgalc  heard  a 
report  (on  good  authority)  which  filled  her  with  anger  and 
consternation.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  engaged  in  cutting  down 
the  Army  Estimates ;  the  Army  Medical  Service  was  be- 
lieved to  be  marked  for  retrenchment,  and  the  War  Office 
Sanitary  Conmiission  for  destruction.  When  she  told  this 
to  Dr.  Sutherland,  he  took  the  matter  wnth  nonchalance  and 
said  (as  men  are  sometimes  apt  to  say  in  such  cases,  especi- 
ally if  there  is  a  woman  to  rely  upon)  that  he  did  not  see 
that  anjrthing  could  be  done.  Very  different  was  the  view 
taken  by  Miss  Nightingale,  when  she  contemplated,  not 
merely  the  interruption  of  Dr.  Sutlierland's  useful  work,* 
but  the  possibility  of  all  Sidney  Herbert's  work  being  under- 
mined. Nothing  to  be  done  indeed  I  There  was  every- 
thing to  be  done  !  She  could  write  to  the  Prime  Minister 
himself.  She  could  write  to  Lord  de  Grey  (Lord  President) . 
She  could  get  this  Mend  to  approach  one  Minister,  and  that 
friend  to  approach  another.  She  could  even  claim  a  slight 
acquaintance,  and  write  to  Mr.  Cardwell  (Secretary  for  War). 
She  could  write  to  all  her  friends  among  the  Opposition 
and  give  them  timely  notice  of  the  wicked  things  intended 
by  their  adversaries.  She  ultimately  wrote  to  Lord  de  Grey, 
enclosing  a  letter  which  he  was  to  hand  or  not,  at  his 
discretion,  to  Mr.  Cardwell.  The  intervention  was  successful, 
and  Lord  de  Grey  asked  her  for  Memoranda  to  "  post  him 
up"  in  the  work  of  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  and 
in  the  Sanitary  Progress  in  India.  Lord  de  Grey  mterceded 
with  Mr.  Cardwell  also  on  behalf  of  the  Army  Medical  School 
and  it  was  spared.  The  Army  Sanitary  Committee  was  not 
touched,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  more  (till  1888)  Dr. 
Sutherland  continued  his  work  upon  it.  Miss  Nightingale's 
reports  submitted  to  Lord  de  Grey  are  summarized  in  a 

*  Captain  Galtoii  took  occsuaio&  in  1876  to  render  a  tribute  to  Dr. 
Sutherland's  services.  "  Possessed  of  high  general  Culture,  of  remarkably 
acute  perception,  of  a  very  wide  experience,  and  of  n  perfectly  Ixdaiicrd 
judgment,  he  has  been  the  moving  mind  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Army 
Saoitaiy  CommiMion  since  its  formation"  {Joumtd  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
vol.  xxiv.  p.  520). 
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letter  to  M.  Mohl  (Nov.  21,  1869)  : — '*  I  am  all  in  the  arith- 
metical line  now.  Lately  I  have  been  making  up  our  Returns 
ina]x>pularformforoneof  theCabinet  Ministers  (we  are  obliged 
to  be  very '  popular  '  for  them — but  hush  !  my  abject  respect 
for  Cabinet  Ministers  prevails).  I  find  that  every  year, 
taken  upon  the  last  four  years  for  which  we  have  returns 
(1864-7),  there  are,  in  the  Home  Army,  729  men  alive  every 
year  who  would  have  been  dead  but  for  Sidney  Herbert's 
measures,  and  5184  men  always  on  active  duty  who  would 
have  been '  constantly  sick '  in  bed.  In  India  the  difference 
is  still  more  striking.  Taken  on  the  last  two  years,  the  death- 
rate  of  Bombay  (civil,  military  and  native)  is  lower  than  that 
of  London,  the  healtiuest  dty  of  Europe.  And  the  death- 
rate  of  Calcutta  is  lower  than  that  of  Liverpool  or  Man- 
chester!* But  this  is  not  the  greatest  victory.  The 
Municipal  Commissioner  of  Bombay  writes'  that  the 
'  huddled  native  masses  clamorously  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
Health  Department'  if  but  one  death  from  cholera  or 
small-pox  occurs ;  whereas  formerly  half  of  them  might  be 
swept  away  and  the  other  half  think  it  all  right.  Now  they 
attribute  these  deaths  to  dirty  foul  water  and  the  like,  and 
openly  declare  them  preventable.  No  hope  for  future 
civilizaliuii  timong  the  '  inasbca  '  like  Llns  !  ** 


V 

In  December  1869  Miss  Nightingale  made  a  new  friend. 
Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  ^  was  passing  through  London,  and 

*  According  to  the  Sanitary  Blue-book  for  1869-70,  the  death-rat^ 
per  1000  were:  Bombay  10.2,  London  2^  ^,  Calcutta  ->,f  A),  Liverpool  36.4. 
la  igio  tlic  order  was  very  dillerent :  London  12.7,  Liverpool  17.7,  Calcutta  , 
33.o»  Bombay  35.7.  In  four  yean  (1864-S)  the  death-rate  in  Bombay 
had  fallen  from  31.3  to  19.2 ;  the  rise  in  modern  times  ia  doe  to  the 
iadustrialization  of  the  town. 

*  To  Bfiaa  Nightingale  ;  in  the  Blue-book  (p.  186)  it  is  similarly  stated 
tliat  "  in  three  years  the  masses  have  begun  to  learn  tJiat  sncb  scourges 
as  cholera,  fever  and  the  like  can  be  prevented  the  ordinary  processes 
of  sanitation." 

*  Robert   Comelis   Napia  (1810-90),  created  Baron  Napier  of 

Maf-;(lala,  1868.  Miss  Nightingale's  other  friend,  the  Governor  of  Madras, 
Baron  Napior  fin  the  Scottish  peerage),  was  rr»<nt''d  Baron  Ettrick  in  the 
United  ivingdom  peerage,  1872.  In  first  signing  liimseli  "  Napier  and 
Ettrick  "  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Nightingale,  he  begged  "  the  bigb  priestess  of 
irrigation  "  to  observe  that  liis  new  titie  was  *'  watery/' 
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wrote  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere  saying  that  it  "  would  make  him 
very  happy  if  he  could  have  the  privilege  of  paying  his 
respects  to  Miss  Nightingale  before  he  left."  Sir  Bartle 
begged  Miss  Nightingale  to  grant  the  favour,  as  Lord  Napier 
was  devoted  to  their  cause  and  was  likely  to  be  employed 
in  India  again — as  quickly  came  to  pass,  for  in  the  fu]]<  v  - 
ing  month  he  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief.^  Lord 
Napier  called  on  December  14,  in  order  (as  he  wrote  to  her  in 
making  the  appointment)  "  to  have  an  opporttmity  of  saying 
how  much  I  have  felt  indebted  to  you  for  the  assistance 
that  your  precepts  and  example  gave  to  all  who  have  been 
concerned  with  the  care  of  soldiers  and  their  families." 
He  spent  some  hours  with  her,  and  she  was  charmed  with 
him.  "I  felt  sure/'  wrote  Sir  Bartle  Frere  (Dec.  23), 
"  that  you  would  like  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala.  He  alwa]^ 
seemed  to  me  one  of  the  few  men  fit  for  the  Round  Table." 
A  long  note  vAadi  she  recorded  of  the  conversation  shows 
how  congenial  it  must  have  been  to  her,  for  Lord  Napier 
talked  with  strong  feeling  of  the  importance  and  the  practic- 
ability  of  improving  the  moral  health  of  the  British  soldier. 
/The  administrators  and  the  men  of  action  always  appealed 
to  her  more  than  the  politicians,  and  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala 
was  now  added  to  her  list  of  heroes.  "  When  I  look  at  these 
three  men  (tho'  strangely  different  *) — Lord  L  iwrence, 
Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere — for  practical 
ability,  for  statesmanlike  perception  of  where  the  truth  lies 
and  what  is  to  be  done  and  who  is  to  do  it,  for  high  aim, 
for  noble  disinterestedness,  I  feel  that  there  is  not  a  Minister 
we  have  in  England  fit  to  tie  their  shoes — since  Sidney 
Herbert.  There  is  a  simplicity,  a  largeness  of  view  and 
character  about  these  three  men,  as  about  Sidney  Herbert, 
that  does  not  exist  in  the  present  Ministers.    They  are  party 

*  In  succession  to  Sir  William  Mansfield  (Lord  Sandhurst).  On  his 
return  from  India  Lord  Sandhurst  came  to  see  Miss  Nightingale  (July  8, 
1870),  and  thi^  coiTMpondod  afterwanls* 

•  Of  Lord  Lawrence  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Miss  Nightingale  wrote  to 
Madame  Mohl  (^larch  26.  :  "  You  can  ask  Sir  Bartle  Frere  about 
Sir  John  Lawrence  if  you  like.  But  they  are  so  unhke,  yet  each  so  roundly 
perfect  in  his  own  way,  tbat  they  can  never  understand  each  other— never 
toucli  at  any  point,  nut  thro'  eternity.  I  love  ar  d  admire  tliein  both 
with  ail  my  mind  and  with  all  my  heart,  but  have  long  since  g^ven  up  the 
slightest  attempt  to  make  either  understand  the  other.  But  each  is  too 
much  of  a  man,  too  noble,  too  €]uvaIroiis«  to  denigrate  the  other.** 
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men  ;  these  three  are  statesmen.  S.  Herbert  made  enemies 
by  n(;t  being  a  party  man  ;  it  gave  him  such  an  advantage 
over  them."  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  came  to  see  Miss 
Nightingale  again  in  the  following  year  (March  18,  1870), 
spending  in  conversation  with  her  his  last  hours  before 
leaving  London  to  take  up  lus  appointment  in  India.  She 
and  Sir  Bartle  Frere  attached  high  importance  to  this  inter- 
view. Lord  Napier  was  a  convinced  sanitarian.  He  was 
bent  upon  introducing  many  refonns  in  the  treatment  of  the 
soldiers.  He  believed  in  the  possibility  of  improving  both 
their  moral  and  physical  condition,  by  means  of  rational 
recreation  and  suitable  employment.  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
suggested  to  Miss  Nightingale  that  after  seeing  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief she  should  write  to  the  Viceroy  so  as  to 
prepare  his  mind  for  what  Lord  Napier  would  propose. 
Lord  Na^ner  himself  begged  her  to  do  so.  "Everything 
in  India/'  he  said  to  her,  "  depends  on  what  is  thought  in 
England,  and  it  was  you  who  raised  pubHc  opinion  in 
England  on  these  subjects."  Preparation  of  the  Viceroy's 
mind  was  hdd  to  be  the  more  necessary  because  a  letter, 
lately  received  by  Miss  Nightingale  from  him,  seemed  to 
show  that  his  sanitary  education  was  by  no  means  complete. 
So  Mr.  Jowett's  "  Governess  of  the  Governors  of  India  " 
took  her  pupil  again  by  the  hand,  and,  with  Dr.  Sutherland's 
assistance,  drew  up  a  further  Memorandum  on  the  Indian 
sanitary  question  at  large.  Referring  him  to  the  Roy^l 
Commission's  Report,  she  pointed  out  that  the  causes  of 
ill-health  among  the  troops  were  many,  and  that  there  was 
no  single  panacea  ;  that  if  other  causes  were  not  concurrently 
removed,  the  erection  of  new  barracks  could  not  sulRce ; 
that  lever  may  lurk  beiicatli  and  around  "  costly  palaces  '* 
(for  so  Lord  Mayo  had  called  some  of  the  new  barracks)  even 
as  around  hovels  ;  that  expense  incurred  in  all-round  sanitary 
improvement  can  never  be  costly  in  the  sense  of  extravagant, 
because  it  is  essentially  saving  and  reproductive  expenditure  ; 
and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.*  Miss  Nightingale,  before  sending 
her  letter,  submitted  it  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere  (March  25).  "I 

*■  The  substance  of  much  of  her  Memorandum  to  Lord  Mayo  was 

embodied  in  the  "  Observations  "  wliich  she  contributed  to  the  Indian 
Sanitary  Biue^book,  1^69-70 ;  see  especially  p.  43. 
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have  nothing  to  suggest,"  he  said,  "  in  the  way  of  alteration, 
and  only  wish  that  its  words  of  wisdom  were  in  print,  and 
that  thousands  besides  Lord  Mayo  could  profit  by  them. 
They  are  in  fact  exactly  what  we  want  to  have  said  to  every 
one  connected  with  the  question  from  the  Viceroy  down 
to  the  Village  Elder."  Sir  Bartle  begged  her  to  consider 
whether  she  could  not  write  something  to  the  same  effect 
which  would  reach  the  latter  class.  Mr.  Jowett  had  sug- 
gested something  of  the  sort  a  few  years  before.  "  Did  it 
ever  occur  to  you,"  he  had  written  (March  1867),  "  that  you 
might  write  a  short  pamphlet  or  tract  for  the  natives  in 
India  and  get  it  translated  ?  That  would  be  a  curious  and 
interesting  thing  to  do.  When  I  saw  the  other  day  the 
account  of  Miss  Carpenter  in  India,  I  felt  half  sony  that  it 
was  not  you.  They  would  have  worshipped  you  like  a 
divinity.  A  pretty  reason  !  you  will  say.  But  then  you 
might  have  gently  rebuked  the  adoring  natives  as  St.  Paul 
did  on  a  sindlar  occasion,  and  assured  them  that  you  were 
only  a  Washerwoman  and  not  a  Divine  at  all ;  that  would 
have  had  an  excellent  effect."  Presently  she  found  an 
opportunity  of  doing  something  in  the  kind  that  Bir.  Jowett 
and  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  suggested. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Mayo  had  introduced  Dr.  J.  W. 
Cunningham  to  Miss  Nightingale,  and  they  became  great 
allies.  When  he  returned  to  resume  his  duties  as  "  Sanitary 
Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  India,"  he  corre- 
sponded with  Miss  Nightingale  regularly,  telling  her  where 
things  were  backward  and  where  a  word  in  season  from 
her  would  be  helpful.  In  every  question  she  took  the 
keenest  interest,  sparing  no  pains  to  forward,  so  far  as  she 
could,  every  good  scheme  that  was  laid  before  her.  In 
1872  Mr.  W.  Clark,  engineer  to  the  municipality  of  Calcutta, 
came  to  see  her  about  great  schemes  of  water-supply  and 
drainage.  She  obtained  an  introduction  to  Sir  George 
Campbell,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  in  order  to 
commend  to  his  notice  Mr.  Clark's  plans.  For  many  years 
she  was  thus  engaged  in  correspondence  with  sanitary 
reformers  and  officials  in  various  parts  of  India,  sending 
them  words  of  encouragement  when  they  seemed  to  desire 
and  deserve  it,  words  of  advice  when,  as  was  frequently  the 
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case,  they  invited  it.  When  such  officials  came  home  on 
furlough,  most  of  them  came  also  to  Miss  Nightingale. 
Dr.  Sutherland,  in  his  official  capacity  on  the  War  Office 
Saniiaiy  Committee,  would  often  see  them  first  ;  he  would 
then  pass  them  on  to  her,  dividuig  them  into  two  classes  : 
those  "  whom  you  must  simply  lecture  "  and  those  "  whose 
education  you  had  better  conduct  by  innocently  putting 
searching  questions  to  them."  Miss  Nightingale  was  never 
backward  in  filling  the  part  of  governess  to  those  who  in 
sanitary  matters  governed  India. 

VI 

Sanitary  improvement  depended*  however,  on  the 
governed  as  well  as  on  the  governors  ;  and  Miss  Nightingale 
had  for  some  time  been  extending  her  influence  in  India 
by  making  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Indian  gentlemen. 
*'  I  have  been  quite  beset  by  Parsees,**  she  wrote  to  M.  Mohl 
(Feb.  i6,  1868) ;   "  and  after  all  I  saw  your  Manochjee 
Cursetjee,  that  is*  the  *  Byron  of  the  £ast.'   Sir  B.  Frere 
says  that  few  men  have  done  so  much  for  the  education  of 
their  own  race.  He  talked  a  good  deal  of  Philosophy  to 
me,  while  my  head  was  entirely  in  Midwifeiy  1  He  is  (by 
his  own  proposal),  if  I  can  send  out  the  Midwives,  to  take 
them  in  at  the  house  of  his  daughters,  of  whom  one  married 
a  Cama,  and  the  other  is  the  first  Farsee  lady  who  ever 
lived  as  an  English  single  lady  might  do."  Many  other 
Indian  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  introduced  to  Ifiss  Nightin- 
gale personally  or  in  correspondence  by  Ws&  Carpenter. 
In  1870  Miss  Nightingale  was  elected  an  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Bengal  Social  Science  Association,  the  Council  of 
which  body  was  mainly  composed  of  Indian  gentlemen. 
She  wrote  a  cordial  letter  of  thanks  (May  25) .   "  For  eleven 
years,"  she  said,  "  what  little  I  could  do  for  India,  for  the 
conditions  on  which  the  Eternal  has  made  to  depend  the 
lives  and  healths  and  social  happiness  of  men,  as  well 
Native  as  European,  iicis  been  the  constant  object  of  my 
tlioughts  by  day  and  my  thoughts  by  nii  ht  "    She  eulogized 
the  work  that  had  been  done  by  many  pnvatc  gentlemen 
of  India ;  she  put  before  them  a  vision  of  vast  schemes  of 
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drainage  and  iiTigaiion  ;  she  sent  a  subscription  to  the  funds 
of  the  Association,  and  promised  a  contribution  to  its 
Proceedings.    In  this  contribution,^  sent  in  June  1870,  Miss 
Nightingale  did  v.  hat  Sir  Bartle  Frerc  desired  :  she  addressed 
the  Village  Eider.    "  I  think,"  said  Dr.  Sutherland,  who 
had  submitted  a  dratt  for  Miss  Nightingale  to  rcn^Titr  in 
her  own  language,  "  that  this  is  the  most  important  contribu- 
tion you  have  made  to  the  question."    In  simple  and  terse 
language,  she  described  the  sanitary  reforms  which  might  be 
carried  out  by  the  people  themselves — pomting  out  in  detail 
the  natuie  of  the  evils,  and  the  appropriate  remedies  for 
them,  and  then  appeahng  to  simple  motives  for  sanitary 
improvement.    "  As  we  find  in  all  history  and  true  fable 
that  the  m(  ancst  causes  universally  multiplied  produce  the 
greatest  effects,  let  us  not  think  it  other  than  a  fitting  sacrifice 
to  the  Eternal  and  Periect  One  to  look  into  the  lowest  habits 
of  great  peoples,  in  order,  if  we  may,  to  awaken  them  to  a 
sense  of  the  injury  they  are  ddng  themselves  and  the  good 
they  might  do  themselves.  Much  of  the  willingness  for 
education  is  due  to  the  fact,  appreciated  by  them,  that 
education  makes  money.   But  would  not  the  same  apprecia- 
tion, if  enlightened,  show  them  that  loss  of  health,  loss  of 
strength,  loss  of  life,  is  loss  of  money,  the  greatest  loss  of 
money  we  know  ?  And  we  may  truly  say  that  every  sanitary 
improvement  which  saves  health  and  life  is  worth  its  weight 
in  gold."  This  address  to  the  Peoples  of  India  was  the  most 
widely  distributed  of  all  Wss  Nightingale's  missionary 
efforts.   The  Association  translated  it  into  Bengali.  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  had  it  translated  into  other  Indian  languages. 


VII 

Miss  Nightingale's  third  sphere  of  missionary  work  was 
in  the  Sanitary  Department  at  the  India  Office,  to  which, 
through  her  alliance  with  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  she  was  a  con- 
hdi  ntial  adviser.  Ilcr  action,  in  making  suggestions  and 
in  seeking  to  influence  oiTicials  in  India,  has  been  illustrated 
already.  Her  constant  work  was  in  helping  to  edit  and  in 
contributing  to  the  Annual  Blue-book  containing  reports  of 

*  Bibiu^aphy  A,  No.  56. 
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"  measures  adopted  for  sanitar\^  improvemeTits  in  India." 
The  importance  which  Miss  Nightingale  attaclicd  to  the 
publication  of  such  an  annual  has  been  explained  in  general 
terms  already  (p.  145).    She  saw  in  it  two  useful  purposes. 
First,  the  fact  that  reports  from  India  were  required  and 
published  each  year  acted  as  a  spur  to  the  aiitlinrities 
in  that  comitry  ;  and,  secondly,  the  introductory  memo- 
randum, and  the  inclusion  of  reports  on  Indian  matters 
by  the  War  Office  Sanitary  Committee,  gave  opportunity, 
year  by  year,  for  maJdng  suggestions  and  criticisms.  The 
Annual  was  issued  by  the  Sanitary  Department  at  the 
India  Office  and  edited  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Plowden,  a  zealous 
clerk  in  that  office  with  whom  Miss  Nightingale  made 
friends;  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  as  head  of  the  Department, 
instructed  him  to  submit  all  the  reports  to  Miss  Nightingale 
who  in  fact  was  assistant-editor,  or  perhaps  rather  (for  her 
will  seems  to  have  been  law)  editor-in-cliief.   It  was  she 
who  had  prepared  f cm:  the  Royal  Commission  the  analysis 
of  sanitary  defects  in  the  several  Indian  Stations ;  who  had 
written  the  **  Observations  "  on  them ;  who  had  taken  a 
principal  part  in  drafting  the  "Suggestions"  for  thdr 
reform.   It  was  natural  that  she  should  be  asked  to  report 
on  the  measures  actually  taken  to  that  end.  She  was  a 
very  critical  reporter.   "  Sir  Bartle  Frere  hesitates  a  little," 
she  was  told  on  one  occasion  (1869),  "  as  to  the  omission 
of  aD  terms  of  praise,  and  says  that  the  Indian  Jupiter  is 
a  god  of  sunshine  as  well  as  thunder  and  should  dispense 
both ;  he,  however,  sanctions  the  omission  in  the  present 
case."   Miss  Nightingale's  papers  show  that  during  the 
years  1869-74  she  devoted  great  labour  to  the  Annual. 
She  read  and  criticised  the  abstracts  of  the  local  reports 
prepared  by  Mr.  Plowden  ;  she  discussed  all  the  points 
that  they  suggested  with  Dr.  Sutherland  ;  she  \iTote,  or 
suggested,  the  introductory  memorandum.    She  did  this 
work  with  the  greater  zeal  because  it  kept  her  informed 
of  every  detail  ;  and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  gave  the 
greater  force  to  her  private  correspondence  with  Viceroys, 
Governors.  Commanders-in-Chief,  and  Sanitary  Commis- 
sioners.   Her  share  in  tlie  first  number  of  the  Annual 
has  been  already  described  (p.  155).    In  the  follo^\'ing  year 
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Mr.  Plowden  wrote  (May  22,  1869) :  "  I  forward  a  sketch 
of  the  Introductoiy  Memorandum  to  the  Sanitary  volmne. 
You  will  see  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  copied  verbatim 
from  a  memorandum  of  your  own  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
handed  over  to  me  for  thb  purpose/'  "  I  can  never  thank 
you  sufficiently/'  wrote  Sir  Bartle  himself  (July  5),  "for 
all  the  kind  help  you  have  given  to  Mr.  Plowden's  Annual, 
at  the  cost  of  an  amount  of  trouble  to  yourself  which  I 
hardly  like  to  think  of.  But  I  feel  sure  it  will  leave  its  mark 
on  India/'  She  took  good  care  that  it  should  at  any  rate 
have  a  chance  of  doing  so.  She  had  discovered  that  the  1868 
Report,  though  sent  to  India  in  October  of  that  year,  had 
not  been  distributed  in  the  several  Presidencies  till  June 
1S69.  She  now  saw  to  it  that  copies  of  the  1869  Report 
were  sent  separately  to  the  various  stations  by  book-post. 
She  continued  to  contribute  in  one  way  or  another  to 
successive  volumes  ^ ;  and  that  for  1874  included  a  long 
and  important  paper  by  her. 


VIII 

» 

Ten  years  before  Miss  Nightingale  had  popularized  the 
Report  of  her  Royal  Commission  in  a  paper  entitled  "  How 
People  may  Live  and  Not  Die  in  India."  The  Paper  was 
read  to  the  Social  Science  Congress  in  1863.  In  1873  she 
was  again  requested  to  contribute  a  Paper  to  the  Congress. 
She  chose  for  her  title  *'  How  some  People  have  Lived,  and 
Not  Died  in  India/'  It  was  a  summary  in  popular  form  of 
ten  years'  progress,  and  this  was  the  Paper  which  the  India 
OiTice  reprinted  in  its  Rhic-book  of  1874.  Miss  Nightingale 
glanced  in  rapid  detail  at  the  improvements  in  various  parts 
of  India ;  took  occasion  to  give  credit  to  particularly 
zealous  officials ;  and  noticed  incidentally  some  of  the 
common  objections.  One  objection  was  that  caste  prejudice 
must  ever  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  sanitary  improve- 
ment. She  gave  "  a  curious  and  cheerful  "  instance  to  the 
contrary.  Calcutta  had  "  found  the  fabled  virtues  of  the 
Ganges  in  the  pure  water-tap/'   When  the  water-supply 

^  See  Bibliography  A»  Nos.  57, 62. 
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was  first  introduced,  the  high-caste  Hindoos  still  desired 
their  water-carriers  to  bring  them  the  sacred  water  from  the 
river  ;  but  these  functionaries,  finding  it  much  easier  to 
take  the  water  from  the  new  taps,  just  rubbed  in  a  little 
(vulgar,  not  sacred)  mud  and  presented  it  as  Ganges  water. 
When  at  last  the  healthy  iraud  was  discovered*  public 
opmi(m«  founded  on  experience,  had  already  gone  too  for 
to  return  to  dirty  water.  And  the  new  water-supply  was, 
at  public  meetings,  adjudged  to  be  "  theologically  as  well  as 
physically  safe/'  Then  there  was  the  objection  of  expense, 
but  she  analysed  the  result  of  sanitary  improvements  in 
statistics  of  the  army.  The  death-rate  had  been  brought 
down  from  69  per  1000  to  x8.  Only  18  men  died  where  69 
died  before.  A  sum  of  £285,000  was  the  money  saving  on 
recruits  in  a  single  year. 

The  course  of  sanitary  improvement,  and  the  results 
of  it,  among  the  civil  population  cannot  be  brought  to  any 
such  definite  test ;  no  Indian  census  was  taken  till  1872, 
registration  of  births  and  deaths  was  only  beginning  and 
was  very  imperfect ;  and  India  is  a  countiy  as  large  as  the 
whole  of  Europe  (without  Russia).  It  was  the  opinion  of  a 
competent  authority  that  the  sanitary  progress  which  had 
been  made  in  India  during  the  years  covered  by  Miss  Nightin- 
gale's review  "  had  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world  " ;  ^ 
but  the  progress  was  relative  of  course  to  the  almost  in- 
credibly insanitary  condition  of  the  country  when  she 
began  her  crusade.  The  progress  had  been  made  along 
many  different  lines.  First,  in  connection  with  the  health 
of  military  stations,  the  Government  of  India  established 
committees  of  nnlitary,  civil,  medical  and  engineering 
officers,  of  local  magistrates  and  village  authorities  to 
regulate  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Sanitary  oases  for  British  troops  were  thus  established  in 
the  midst  of  insanitary  deserts.  Then,  sanitary  regulations 
were  issued  for  fairs  and  pilgrimages — each  of  these  a  focus 
of  Indian  disease.    Institutions  in  India — ^hospitals,  jails, 

^  Captain  Galton,  "  On  Sanitary  Progress  in  India."  if^76  {Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  51Q-534.  This  is  the  best  short  account 
of  the  matter  that  I  have  conic  across.  It  is  more  detailed  than  Miss 
Nightingale's  Paper  of  1874.  For  further  particolaxs*  a  reader  should*  of 
course,  refer  to  the  Annual  Sanitary  Blue-books. 
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asylums — had  been  greatly  improved;  and  the  munici- 
palities of  the  great  cities  had  made  some  sanitary  progress. 
Ten  years  before,  Miss  Nightingale  had  reported  to  the  Royal 
Commission  that  no  one  of  the  seats  of  Presidencies  in 
India  had  as  yet  arrived  at  the  degree  of  sanitary  civilization 
shown  in  the  worst  parts  of  the  worst  English  towns.  Now, 
Calcutta  had  a  pure-water  supply  and  the  main  drainage  of 
most  of  the  town  was  complete.  Bombay  had  done  less  by 
municipal  action,  but  thanks  to  a  specially  vigorous  Health 
Officer,  Dr.  Hewlett,  sanitation  had  been  improved.  Madras 
had  improved  its  wato'-supply  and  was  successfully  applying 
a  part  of  its  sewage  to  agriculture.  The  condition  of  the 
vast  regicms  of  rural  India  showed  that  the  teaching  of  the 
Sanitary  Conmiissioners  was  beginning  to  take  some  effect. 
Hollows  and  excavations  near  viUages  were  being  filled  up ; 
brushwood  and  jungle,  removed;  wells,  cleaned.  Surface 
refuse  was  being  removed ;  and  tanks  were  being  provided 
for  sewage,  to  prevent  it  going  into  the  drin^bg-tanks. 
'  From  reports  of  particular  places.  Miss  Nigfathigale  drew 
her  favourite  moral.  There  was  a  village  in  South  India 
which  had  suffered  very  badly  from  cholera  and  fever.  It 
was  in  a  foul  and  wretched  state,  and  had  polluted  water. 
Then  wells  were  dug  and  properly  protected  ;  the  surface 
drainage  was  improved  ;  cleanliness  was  enforced  ;  trees 
were  planted.  The  village  escaped  the  next  visitation  of 
the  scourge.  Miss  Nightingale  had  many  hours  of  depressiou , 
and  many  occasions  of  disappointment,  as  Health  Missionary 
for  India  ;  but  in  her  Paper  of  1874  she  bore  **  emphatic 
witness  how  great  are  the  sanitary  deeds  already  achieved, 
or  in  the  course  of  being  achieved,  by  the  gallant  Anglo- 
Indians,  as  formerly  she  bore  emphatic  witness  against  the 
then  existing  neglects."  Only  the  fringe  of  the  evil  had 
been  touched ;  but  at  any  rate  enough  had  been  done  to 
show  that  the  old  bogey,  "  the  hopeless  Indian  cHmate," 
might  in  course  of  time  be  laid  by  wise  precautions.  "  There 
is  a  vast  work  going  on  in  India,'*  said  Dr.  Sutherland  ;  and 
in  this  work  Miss  Nightinq:a1r  hnd  throughout  played  a 
principal,  and  the  inspiring,  part.  It  was  the  opinion  of  an 
unprejudiced  expert  who,  though  he  admired  her  devotion, 
did  not  always  agree  with  her  views  or  methods,  that  "  of 
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the  sanitary  improvements  in  India  three-fourths  are  due  to 
Miss  Nightingale."  * 

But  here,  as  in  all  things,  her  gaze  was  fixed  upon  the 
path  to  perfection.  In  her  own  mind  she  counted  less  the 
past  advance  than  the  future  way.  There  was  an  Appendix 
to  her  Paper  in  which  she  preached  the  supreme  importance 
of  Irrigation — of  irrigation,  that  is,  combined  with  scientific 
drainage.  Only  by  that  means,  she  held,  could  yet  more 
people  "  live  and  not  die  in  India/'  and  could  the  country 
be  raised  to  its  full  productive  power.  A  letter  which  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  sent  her  (April  29, 1874),  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  Paper  on  "  Life  or  Death  in  India/'  exactly 
expressed  her  own  feelings.  "  How  much/'  he  said.  "  you 
have  done  1  and  how  little  you  think  you  have  done  1  After 
all,  the  measure  of  our  work  depends  upon  whether  we  take 
it  by  looking  backwards  or  by  looking  forwards,  by  looking 
on  what  has  been  accomplished  or  on  what  has  revealed 
itself  as  still  to  be  accomplished.  When  we  have  got  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  are  we  much  nearer  the  stars  or 
not  ?  " 

*  So  Sir  Battle  Frerc  reported  to  Miss  Nightingale  that  Sir  John 
Stni«taey  had  said  to  bim :  anil  Sir  John  wxote  in  mncli  tiie  same  aenae  to 
Miss  Nightingale  herselL 
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ADVISER-GENERAL  ON  HOSPITALS  AND  NURSING 

(1868-1872) 

We  are  yam  Soldiers,  and  we  look  for  the  approval  of  our  Chief. — Miss 
Ama  Jems  {Laikr  to  Miss  NigkHngaUi. 

From  a  correspondent  in  the  North  of  England :  "  I  have 
got  a  colliery  proprietor  here  to  co-operate  with  the  workmen 
to  build  a  Hospital  for  Accidents.  WHl  you  kmdly  give 
your  opinion  on  the  best  kind  of  building  ?  "  From  a 
correspondent  in  London :  "  We  are  proposing  to  form  a 
British  Nursing  Association.  May  we  ask  for  your  advice 
and  suggestions  ?  These  letters  are  samples  of  hundreds 
which  Miss  Nightingale  received,  and  to  all  such  applications 
she  readily  replied.  She  constituted  herself,  or  rather  she 
was  constituted  by  her  fellow-countrymen,  a  Central  Depart- 
ment for  matters  pertaining  to  hospitals  and  nurses. 

From  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  British  colonies  antl 
from  some  foreign  countries,  plans  of  proposed  General 
iiubpitals.  Cottage  Hospitals,  Convalescent  Homes  were 
submitted  to  her.  She  criticised  them  carefully.  Wlien 
she  was  consulted  at  an  earlier  stage,  she  often  submitted 
plans  of  her  own.  In  all  such  cases,  there  were  experts 
among  her  large  circle  of  friends — architects,  sanitary 
engineers,  military  engineers,  hos])ital  superintendents  and 
matrons — to  advise  and  assist  her.  And  here  a  curiously 
interesting  thing  may  be  noticed.  Miss  Nightingale  had 
begun  her  work  as  a  Reformer  with  the  military  hospitals. 
So  high  was  now  their  standard  that  she  often  went  to  tliom 
for  models.  Many  plans  for  ideal  hospitals  were  drawn  for 
her  at  this  time  by  Lieutenant  W.  F,  Ommanney,  R.E., 
at  the  War  Office.   The  improvement  oi  buUdings  and  of 
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nursing  went  on  concurrently,  and  Miss  Nightingale  used 
her  influence  in  each  department  to  improve  the  other. 
If  she  were  consulted  only  about  buildings,  she  would 
answer :  *'  These  plans  are  all  very  well,  as  far  as  they  go  ; 
but  your  Hospital  will  never  be  efficient  without  adequate 
provision  for  a  supply  of  properly  trained  nurses."  If  she 
were  asked  to  furnish  a  supply  of  nurses,  she  would  say ; 
"  By  all  means ;  but  you  must  satisfy  me  first  that  your 
buildings  are  sanitary."  Thus,  when  she  was  asked  to  send 
nurses  to  the  Sydney  Infirmary,  she  stipulated  that  plans 
of  the  buildings  should  be  submitted  ;  and  when  the  War 
Office  was  negotiating  for  a  supply  of  nurses  for  Netley, 
there  was  a  voluminous  correspondence  about  the  improve- 
ment of  the  wards  and  of  the  nurses'  quarters. 

There  was  a  great  extension  during  these  years  of  societies 
for  the  training  of  nurses,  and  of  the  introduction  of  trained 
nurses  into  infirmaries  and  other  institutions.  All  this 
involved  a  large  addition  to  Miss  Nightingale's  correspond- 
ence. As  the  nursing  system  extended,  many  questions 
arose  with  regard  to  the  relation  between  the  medical  and 
the  nursing  sta£Es,  and  she  was  constantly  referred  to  for 
suggestions  and  advice.  She  printed  a  code  of  "  Suggestions  '* 
in  1868  dealing  with  such  matters,^  and  three  years  later 
she  and  Dr.  Sutherland  drew  up  a  Code  for  Infirmary 
Nursing  which  was  approved  by  Mr.  Stansfeld,  the  President 
of  the  newly -formed  Local  Government  Board.  Her 
correspondence  was  as  extensive  with  individuals  as  with 
institutions.  Hundreds  of  girls  who  thought  of  becoming 
nurses  applied  to  her,  and  she  generally  answered  their 
letters  ;  but  the  supply  of  nurses  barely  kept  pace  with  the 
dmi  ind.  Miss  Ni^Iitingale  was  impressed  in  particular  by 
the  lack  of  suitable  applicants  for  the  higher  posts.  There 
were  many  women  anxious  to  take  up  nursing  as  a  profession. 
There  were  few  who  possessed  the  social  standing,  the  high 
character,  trained  intcllie:ence,  and  personal  devotion  which 
were  necessary  to  make  tiiem  successful  Lady  Superintend- 
ents ;  and  much  of  Miss  Nightingale's  correspondence 
during  these  years  was  to  friends  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  who  were  begged  to  enlist  promising  recruits. 

^  Btbliography  A,  No.  49  (note). 
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II 

AniDiii^  the  women  who  sought  out  Miss  Nightingale 
for  advice  were  Queens  and  Princesses.  She  guarded  very 
jealously,  however,  the  seclusion  which  was  necessary  to 
enable  her  to  do  her  chosen  work,  and  she  did  not  allow  it 
to  be  invaded  at  will  even  by  the  most  exalted  personages. 
Her  position  as  a  chronic  invalid  gave  her  the  advantage. 
She  could  pick  and  choose  by  feeling  a  little  stronger  or  a 
little  weaker.  She  made  two  rules  which  she  communicated 
to  her  influential  friends.  She  would  not  be  well  enough 
to  see  any  Queen  or  Princess  who  did  not  take  a  personal 
and  practical  interest  in  hospitals  or  nursing;  and  she 
would  never  be  well  enough  to  receive  any  who  did  not  come 
unattended  by  ladies  or  lords  in  waiting.  Any  interview 
must  be  entirely  devoid  of  ceremonial ;  it  must  be  simply 
between  one  woman  interested  in  nursing  and  another.  In 
1867  the  Queen  of  Prussia  was  paying  a  visit  to  the  English 
court,  and  Queen  Victoria  asked  Miss  Nightingale  through 
Sir  James  Clark  to  see  Queen  Augusta.  Miss  Nightingale 
was  assured  that  the  Queen  had  given  much  personal 
attention  to  hospitals.  Miss  Nightingale  saw  her  (July  6) 
and  found  that  tiie  assurances  were  well  founded : — 

{Miss  Nightingale  io  Julius  Mohl.)  35  South  Street, 
July  28  [1867].  I  am  a  little  unhappy  because  the  Queen  of 
Prussia's  Secretary  told  Mad.  Mohl  that  I  had  seen  the  Queea 
I  liked  her.  I  don't  think  the  mixture  of  pietism  and  absolutism 
is  much  more  attractive  at  the  Court  of  Prussia  than  at  the 
Court  of  Rome.  Still,  I  am  always  stnick,  especially  with  our 
own  Royal  family,  how  superior  they  are  in  earnestness  and 
education  to  other  women.  I  know  no  two  girls  of  any  class,  of 
any  country,  who  take  so  much  interest  in  thinf,'s  that  are  inter- 
esting, as  the  Crown  Princess  of  l^rusbia  and  Princess  Ahce  of 
Darmstadt — especially  in  theological  matters  and  administration. 

The  Queen  of  Holland,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  not 
been  received ;  but  at  a  later  time  Miss  Nightingale  saw 
her,  in  November  1868  and  again  in  March  1870.  "  I  think 
of  you,"  wrote  Queen  Sophie  (March  29,  1870),  "  as  one  of 
the  highest  and  best  I  have  met  in  this  world."  The  Princess 
Alice  asked  for  an  interview  in  1867  through  Lady  Herbert, 
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who  was  able  to  inlorm  Miss  Nightingale  that  "  the  Princess 
has  been  to  see  most  of  the  hospitals  in  London  with  a  view 
to  learn  all  about  them  so  as  to  improve  those  in  Darmstadt." 
Miss  Nightingale  saw  the  Princess  in  June,  and  in  subsequent 
years  there  was  much  correspondence  between  them.  But 
the  royal  lady  who  made  the  greatest  impression  on  Miss 
Nightingale  was  the  Crown  Princess  Victoria.  It  had  been 
explained  to  Miss  Nightingale  by  one  of  the  Princess's 
ladies  that  "  H.R.H.  has  always  thought  a  life  devoted  to 
the  comfort  of  fellow-beings  and  the  alleviation  of  their 
snfioings  the  one  most  to  be  envied/'  and  that  "  she  knows 
your  Notes  on  Hospitals  and  Notes  on  Niirsmg  almost  by 
heart."  The  Princess  was  in  England  at  the  end  of  1868, 
and  was  full  at  the  time  of  schemes  for  a  new  hospital 
at  Berhn,  for  lying-in  hospitals,  for  a  training-school  for 
nurses.  She  showed  her  practical  purpose  by  sending  to 
Miss  Nightingale  in  advance  her  architect's  plans.  They 
had  two  long  interviews  in  December,  and  Miss  Nightingale 
had  a  very  busy  fortnight  with  Dr.  Sutherland  in  collecting 
statistics  about  various  lying-in  hospitals  and  in  preparing 
plans,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Army  Medical  Department 
and  War  Office  Sanitary  Committee,  on  the  best  model. 
Miss  Nightingale  was  delighted  with  her  visitor.  "  She 
took  every  point,"  she  told  Dr.  Sutheiland,  "  as  quick  as 
lightning."  "  I  have  a  fresh  neophyte,"  she  wrote  to  Sir 
John  McNeill  (Dec.  25,  1868),  "  in  the  person  of  the  Crown 
Princess  of  Prussia.  She  has  a  quick  intelligence,  and  is 
cultivating  herself  in  knowledge  of  sanitary  (and  female) 
adiiniii;>tration  for  her  luture  great  career.  She  comes 
alone  like  a  girl,  pulls  off  her  hat  and  jacket  like  a  five-year- 
old,  drags  about  a  great  portfolio  of  plans,  and  kneels  by 
my  bedside  correcting  them.  She  gives  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  But  I  believe  it  will  bear  fruit."  That  the 
inquiries  ui  Uie  Princess  were  searching,  and  her  commissions 
exacting,  appears  from  the  correspondence  : — 

{Miss  NighUngaU  to  ike  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia.)  35 
South  Street,  Dec.  21  [1868].  MADAM~-In  grateful  obedience 

to  Your  Royal  Highness's  command,  directing  me  to  forward 

to  Osbonie  before  the  24th  the  commissions  with  which  you 
favoured  me,  I  send  (i)  the  Portfolio  oi  plans  for  the  Hospital 
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near  the  Plotzcn  See,  and,  in  this  envelope,  the  criticism  upon 
the  plans.  Also,  in  another  envelope  (2)  a  sketch  of  the  Nuibuxg 
"  hierarchy  "  required  to  nurse  tMs  Hospital  (with  a  Training 
School  attached),  even  to  ages  desirable-^  desired  by  Your 
Royal  Highness.  Also  (3)  the  methods  of  continuous  examina- 
tion in  use  (with  foU-sized  copies  ol  the  Forms)  to  test  the  progress 
of  our  Probationers  (Probe-Schwestem).  Also  (4)  hsts  of  the 
clothing  and  underclothing  (even  to  changes  of  linen)  we  give 
to  and  require  from  our  Probationers  and  Nurses,  and  of  the 
changes  of  sheets.  Your  Royal  Higlmess  liaving  directed  in e  to 
send  patterns  "  in  paper  "  of  our  Probationers'  dress,  I  have 
thought  it  better  to  have  a  complete  imiform  dress  such  as  our 
Probationers  wear,  for  in-doors  and  out-doors,  made  for  Your 
Royal  Highness's  inspection,  even  to  bonnet,  cap,  and  collar, 
which  will  arrive  by  this  Messenger  in  a  small  box  and  parcel. 
I  am  afraid  that  the  aspect  of  these  papers  will  be  quite  alarming 
from  tlK'ir  bulk.  But  I  can  only  testify  my  gratitude  for  your 
Royal  1  iigliness's  great  kindness  by  fulfilhng  as  closely  as  I  can 
the  spirit  of  your  gracious  will.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have 
not  yet  done  encumbering  your  Royal  Highness.  The  plans 
for  Lying-in  Cottages  had  to  be  completed  at  the  War  Office  and 
are  not  quite  ready.  But  they  shall  be  forwarded  before  the 
24th/'  I  think  we  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  perfectly 
healthy  and  successful  Lying-in  Cottage,  by  means  of  great 
sub-division  and  incessant  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  which 
includes  the  not  ha\nng  any  ward  constanily  occupied.  In  one 
of  these  Huts  we  hnvo  lind  600  Lyings-in  consecutively  without 
a  single  death  or  case  of  puerperal  disease  or  casualty  of  any  kind. 
(This  experience  is,  I  beUeve,  v.ithnut  a  fellow,  but  will,  I  trust, 
have  many  fellows  before  long.)  iieheve  me,  your  Royal  High- 
ness's enquiry  about  these  things  does  the  greatest  good,  not 
only  with  regard  to  what  is  proposed  in  Brussia,  but  in  stirring  up 
the  War  Office,  the  Medical  authorities,  and  other  officials  here 
to  consider  these  vital  trifles  more  seriously.  And  thus  thousands 
of  lives  of  poor  women,  of  poor  patients  of  all  kinds,  will  be  saved, 
even  in  England,  through  your  Royal  Highness's  means.  Hitherto 
Lying-in  Hospitals  have  been  not  to  cure  but  to  kill.  As  I  have 
again  to  trouble  your  Royal  Highness  about  these  subjects,  I 
will  not  now  enter  mtu  two  or  three  other  httic  things  with  which 
I  was  commissioned.  May  I  beg  always  to  be  considered,  Madam, 
the  most  faithful,  ready  and  devoted  of  Your  Royal  Highness's 
servants. 

(TAtf  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia  to  Miss  Nightingale.) 
Osborne,  Dec.  24  [18O8].  I  don't  wish  to  lose  a  minute  in 
thanking  you  for  your  great  kindness  and  for  all  the  trouble  you 
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have  taken  iui  me.  Your  letter  is  so  excellent,  and  all  the  iii- 
iorniation  you  give  is  most  valuable,  and  will  be  of  untold  use, 
not  only  to  me  as  a  guide  in  my  humble  endeavours  to  promote  a 
serums,  amsdenHtmSt  and  rational  spirit  in  the  treatment  of 
sanitaiy  matters,  but  to  many  others  in  Germany.  Your 
precious  time  has  not  been  wasted  while  you  were  writing  for  me, 
I  assure  you.  The  dress  I  think  very  neat  and  nice,  and  not 
clerical  looking  (which  is,  in  my  eyes,  an  advantage).  I  was  so 
vexed  that  I  forgot  to  tell  you  the  other  day  how  much  I  admired 
Una  and  the  Lion,  I  read  it  this  summer  in  Germany,  and 
thougiit  it  toucliing  and  lovely  in  the  extreme.  I  "  colported  " 
it  right  and  left !  After  I  have  arrived  at  Berlin  and  had  leisure 
thoroughly  to  go  into  every  detail  of  the  materials  you  have 
given  me»  I  will  write  to  you  again.  These  few  lines  are  only 
to  express  my  earnest  tlunks.  The  Crown  Prince  wishes  me  to 
say  how  sorry  he  is  never  to  have  seen  3'ou.  He  shares  my 
feelings  when  your  namo  is  mentionod.  I  trust  tliat  tlie  next 
time  I  am  in  this  coimtry  I  -liall  see  you  again.  1  remain,  dear 
Miss  Nightingale,  yours  grateiuily,  Victoria, 

Negotiations  with  the  Nightingale  Fund  were  presentiy 
opened,  and  the  Crown  Princess  sent  Fraulein  Fuhimann, 
who  afterwards  superintended  the  Victoria  Training  School 
for  Nurses  in  Berlin  (p.  204),  to  receive  her  own  training  as 
a  Nightingale  Nurse  at  St.  Thomas's. 

Ill 

The  Nightingale  Training  School  had  for  many  years 
been  extending  the  area  of  its  influence,  and  Miss  Nightingale 

herself,  in  spite  of  her  incessant  work  in  other  fields,  never 
lost  gciiLT.d  runtrol  and  supervision  of  it.  Year  after  year, 
she  kept  up  correspondence,  both  voluminous  and  intimate, 
with  Mrs.  Wardroper,  the  Matron.  Her  brother-in-law, 
Sir  Harry  Veniey,  was  now  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the 
Nightingale  Fund  ;  her  cousin,  Mr.  Henry  Bonlumi  Carter, 
had  succeeded  Mr.  Clough  as  Secretary — a  duty  which  he 
continues  to  discharge  to  this  day.  Sir  Harry  Vemey  saw 
Miss  Nightingale  frequently  with  regard  to  the  business  of 
the  School.  Between  Mr.  Bonham  Carter  and  her  there  is 
a  great  mass  of  correspondence  extenduig  over  forty  years 
and  more  ;  conducted  sometimes  by  an  exchange  of  letters 
through  the  post,  sometimes  by  notes  of  question  and  answer 
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at  her  house,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Sutherland.    Mr.  Bonham 
Carter,  ahke  as  Secretary  of  the  Fund  and  as  a  cousm  devoted 
to  Miss  Nightingale  personally,  gave  his  time  and  zeal  without 
stint  to  the  work  ;  but  he  had  independence  of  character. 
He  was  once  asked  how  he  contrived  to  do  other  things 
besides  serve  Miss  Nightingale.    ' '  When  it  was  getting  late, ' ' 
he  explained, "  I  used  to  say.  Now  I  must  go  home  to  dinner  " 
His  devotion,  good  sense,  and  business-like  habits  contributed 
largely  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  and  saved  Miss 
Nightingale  much  trouble  in  matters  both  of  detail  and 
of  general  administrative  policy;  but  questions  of  what 
may  be  called  the  superior  direction  of  the  Schodl  were  always 
referred  to  her,  and  there  were  many  occasions  on  which 
her  personal  influence  was  felt  to  be  indispensable.   It  was 
especially  brought  to  bear  whenever  a  contingent  of  Night- 
ingale Nurses  was  sent  from  St.  Thomas's  to  occupy  new 
ground.  The  phrase  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  chapter, 
from  a  letter  by  Miss  Agnes  Jones,  when  she  was  thus  sent  to 
pioneer  work  in  the  Liverpool  Workhouse,  exactly  expresses 
one  side  of  the  relationship  between  the  nurses  and  Miss 
Nightingale.   But  she  was  more  to  them  than  a  Giief. 
She  was  not  a  distant  and  almost  impersonal  abstraction 
like    The  Widow  at  Windsor."    The  Lady  in  South  Street 
was  not  only  the  queen  of  the  Nightingale  Nurses,  she  was 
also  their  mother.    The  principal  lieutenants  who  went  out 
on  important  service,  and  many  members  of  the  rank  and 
file,  maintained  constant  correspondence  with  her — sending 
to  her  direct  reports,  consulting  her  in  difficulties,  looking 
to  her,  and  never  in  vain,  for  counsel  and  encouragement. 
Miss  Nightingale  took  especial  pains  to  liulp  and  to  influence 
the  Lady  Superintendents  who  went  from  St.  Thomas's 
in  command  of  nursinc^  parties.    Among  her  earlier  papers 
containing  thoughts  about  her  tuture  work,  there  is  more  than 
one  reference  to  "  Richelieu's  '  Self-multiplication.*  "  She 
strove  to  extend  her  work  by  creating  heutenants  in  her 
own  image. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  missionary  voyages 
of  tlut  Nightingale  Nurses  during  these  years  was  to  New 
South  Wales.  Miss  Nightingale  had  for  some  time  been 
in  correspondence  with  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  then  Colonial 
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Secretary  in  New  South  Wales,  about  the  nursing  in  the 
Sydney  Inhrmary,  and  in  December  1867  Miss  Osbum 
sailed  with  five  nurses  to  take  uj:>  the  position  of  Lady 
Superintendent.  The  nurses  arrived  in  time  to  nurse 
Prince  Alfred,  when  he  was  shot  at  durin??  his  visit  to  the 
Colony.  There  is  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Jenner  to  Miss 
Nightmgale  (July  4,  1868)  saying,  "  I  have  received  the 
Queen's  commands  to  tell  you  how  very  useful  they  were. 
Her  Majesty  says,  *  She  is  sure  this  infonnation  wiH  give 
Miss  Nightingale  much  pleasure.' "  In  one  respect  the 
nurses  were  more  successful  than  Miss  Nightingale  desired. 
At  first  all  went  well.  There  were  difficulties  with  the 
doctors  and  others,  of  course,  but  Sir  Henry  Parkes  was 
always  helpful.  There  was  "no  flirting,"  Miss  Osbum 
reported  (May  20),  "  and  all  the  nurses  cling  round  me  in 
difiiculties  like  true  Bhtons."  But  they  did  not  cling  for 
long.  Thdr  services  were  too  much  appreciated.  In  a 
few  years'  time  all  the  five  had  either  married  or  received 
valuable  appomtments  outside  the  Infirmary,  and  Miss 
Osbum  had  to  recruit  her  staff  from  the  Colony  itself.  Miss 
Nightingale  thought  that  the  expedition  had  thus  "  failed  " ; 
but  there  was  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side,  and 
the  diffusion  of  the  Nightingale  band  did  much  to  promote 
the  extension  of  trained  nursing  in  the  Colony. 

Anoth^  expedition  of  great  importance  was  an  extendon 
of  the  Liverpool  experiment  to  London.  In  1868  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  William  Wyatt,  the  leader  of  a  reform 
party  in  St.  Pancras,  had  entered  into  correspondence  with 
Miss  Nightingale  with  regard  to  the  new  Infirmary  (built 
under  the  Act  of  1867)  at  Highgate  ;  he  submitted  the 
plans  of  the  building,  and  suggested  the  introduction  ol 
Nightingale  Xurses.  She  approved  the  plans,  encouraged 
him  in  his  good  work,  a.iid  in  the  following  year  {1869)  Miss 
Klizabeth  Torrance  was  appointed  matron,  with  nine  nurses 
under  her.  The  experiment  was  presently  extended,  and 
a  training  school  for  nurses  was  established  at  the  Infirmary. 
There  are  about  one  hundred  letters  from  Miss  Torrance  a 
year,  a  f\'.:mc  which  will  give  some  idea  of  the  close  touch 
which  Mib^  Nightingale  kept  with  important  lieutenants. 
She  considered  Miss  Torrance  "  the  most  capable  Super- 
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intendent  they  had  yet  trained  "  (1870),  and  the  letters  bear 
out  the  estimate.  They  arc  those  of  a  canny,  capable  and 
devoted  woman — taking  every  thing  quietly  as  part  of  the 
day's  work,  with  no  fussiness  or  needless  self-importance. 
"  I  have  never  seen  such  nurses,"  wrote  the  Medical  Super- 
intendent, when  Miss  Torrance  and  her  staff  had  been  at 
work  for  some  months ;  "  they  aie  so  thoroughly  conversant 
with  disease  that  one  feels  quite  on  one's  mettle  in  practice. 
What  strikes  me  most  is  the  real  interest  they  take  in  the 
work,  and  this  is  the  secret  ol  their  success^" — not  attainable 
by  the  pauper  nurses  whom  they  displaced.  Inspectors, 
Guardians,  and  other  ofhcials  would  have  done  well  to  feel 
quite  on  their  mettle  in  Miss  Torrance's  presence  also ;  for 
her  letters  show  her  to  have  been  possessed  of  a  humorous 
shrewdness  which  took  the  measure  of  men,  by  no  means 
always  at  their  own  valuation.  Miss  Torrance  amongst 
other  reforms  introduced  useful  work  into  the  occupation 
of  the  inmates.  "  The  achievement  I  am  most  proud  of" 
she  wrote  (1871),  "  Is  getting  the  men's  suits  cut  out  and 
made.  I  found  a  tailor  in  No.  2  Ward  who  cut  out  some, 
and  I  sent  them  into  Nos.  i  and  4  to  be  made,  but  there  was 
a  tailor  in  No.  i  who  made  difficulties,  *  You  see,  ma'am,  it's 
such  a  very  old-fashioned  cut.'"  Once  a  week  at  least  the 
Matron  wrote  reporting  progress  or  difficulties  to  Miss 
Nightingale,  who  rq^ed  with  advice,  books,  presents. 
Nurses,  of  whom  the  Matron  reported  well,  came  in  batches 
to  see  Miss  Nightingale.  "  They  returned,"  wrote  Miss 
Torrance,  of  one  occasion  of  the  kind,  "  beaming  with  delight, 
but  as  they  all  talked  about  it  at  once  I  did  not  gather  very 
clearly  what  passed.  Sister  A.,  ho\VL'\ xr,  feared  that  Sister 
B.  *  must  have  tried  Miss  Niglitingale.'  "  Sister  B.,  it 
seems,  had  the  same  fear  about  Sister  A.  Nurses  and 
•  Matron  alike  regarded  their  reception  by  Miss  Nightingale 
as  a  high  privilege.  "  I  always  feel  refreshed  for  months" 
wrote  Mrs.  Wardroper  (March  1871),  "  after  one  of  those 
affectionate  rerepti  iis  you  accord  me."  None  of  Miss 
Nightingale's  "soldiers"  left  her  cabinet  without  feeling 
a  better  and  a  braver  woman.  Miss  Torrance  presently 
fell  from  grace  in  Miss  Nightingale's  eyes  by  becoming 
engaged  to  be  married.  At  a  critical  period  of  the  engage- 
VOL.  Ji  o 
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ment,  she  failed  to  keep  some  appointments  at  South  Street, 
and  Miss  Nightingale  did  not  recover  equanimity  till  she 
recalled  to  herself  a  sa^dng  of  Mr.  Clough's  :  **  Persons  in 
that  case  should  be  treated  as  if  they  had  the  scarlet  fever.'* 

In  November  1869  there  were  receptions  in  South  Street 
such  as  a  sovereign  sometimes  accords  to  warriors  or 
statesmen  on  the  eve  of  a  great  emprise.  A  Super- 
intendent of  Nurses  (Mrs.  Deeble)  and  a  staff  of  six 
Ward  Sisters  were  setting  out  from  St.  Thomas's  to  take 
charge  of  the  War  Office  Hospital  at  Netley.  Miss  Night- 
ingale received  them  all,  gave  them  presents  and  addressed 
words  of  encouragement.  **  That  I  have  '  seen  Miss  Night- 
ingale ' "  wrote  one  of  them,  "  will  be  one  of  the  white 
mile-stones  on  my  road,  to  which  I  shall  often  look  back 
with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  pleasure.  I  trust  that  I  shall 
never  foiget  some  of  the  things  you  said  to  me,  and  that 
'  looking  up '  I  may  he  enabled  to  show  by  my  future  life 
that  your  great  kindness  has  not  been  thrown  away."  "  The 
Ketley  sisters/'  wrote  Mrs.  Wardroper,  "are  overflowing 
with  love  and  gratitude  for  all  the  interest  and  trouble  3^u 
have  so  kindly  taken  for  and  in  them.  Your  reception, 
pretty  presents,  and  good  advice  have  quite  won  their 
hearts.  To  know  you,  and  to  have  heard  from  your  own 
lips,  that  each  one  has  your  best  wishes  and  prayer  for 
success  will  do  much  to  cheer  and  help  them."  "  I  have 
been  preaching  to  them  four  hours  a  day/'  wrote  Miss  Night- 
ingale to  M.  Mohl  (Nov.  21),  "  and  expounding  Regulations. 
Some  of  them  are  very  nice  women.  One  was  out  with 
Dr.  Livingstone  and  Bishop  Mackenzie  on  the  Zambesi 
Mission,  One,  a  woman  who  would  be  distinguibhed  in 
any  society,  accidriitally  read  my  little  article  on  '  Una,* 
and  wrote  off  to  us  tlie  same  night  offering  to  go  through 
our  training  (which  she  did)  and  join  us.** 

"  Expounding  Regulations  "  was  always  a  part  of  Miss 
Nightingale's  exhortation  on  such  occasions.  In  this 
particular  case  she  had  a  hand  in  making  the  Regulations. 
In  oihcv  cases  she  often  found  them  very  stupid.  They 
were  La  nerally  made  by  men,  who  were  incapable,  she 
thought  (as  we  have  heard  already),  of  devising  suitable 
regulations  for  women.   "  Oh,  how  I  wish  there  were  no 
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men/'  she  wrote  on  one  occasion  when  trying  to  compose 
a  hospital  quarrel.  But  even  bad  regulations  must  be 
observed,  till  they  can  be  altered,  and  women  did  not  always 
understand  that  some  diplomacy  was  necessary  to  obtain 
the  alteration,  '  **  Women,"  she  said,  "  are  imable  to  see 
that  it  requires  wisdom  as  well  as  self-denial  to  establish 
any  new  work."  As  the  work  which  the  Nightingale 
Nnrses  had  at  this  time  to  do  was  all  new,  there  were  many 
difficulties  and  most  of  them  came  up  to  Miss  Nightingale 
for  solution  or  advice.  When  a  very  long-winded  letter 
arrived,  she  would  often  send  it  on  unread  to  Dr.  Sutherland, 
for  him  to  digest  and  advise  upon.  It  was  her  comfortable 
persuasion  that  he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  and  she  scolded 
him  if  there  was  any  delay ;  but  sooner  or  later  he  did  the 
work  for  her,  and  his  advice  in  such  matters  never  failed 
in  shrewd  common  sense.  Sometimes  he  would  say,  This 
letter  shows  a  fit  of  temper  on  the  nurse's  part,  and  is  a  case 
for  a  little  homily  from  you."  In  such  homilies  Miss  Night- 
ingale would  mingle  an  appeal  to  higher  motives  with  a 
reference  to  her  own  example  and  experience — as  in  the 
following  letter : — 

{To  a  Discontented  Nurse.)  April  22  [1869].  Do  von  think 
I  should  have  succeeded  in  doing  anything  if  I  had  kicked  and 
resisted  and  resented  ?  Is  it  our  Master's  connnand  ?  Is  it 
even  conunon  sense  ?  I  have  been  even  shut  out  of  hospitals 
into  which  I  had  been  ordered  to  go  by  the  Commander-in-Chiefs 
obliged  to  stand  outside  the  door  in  the  snow  tiU  night — been 
refused  rations  for  as  much  as  10  days  at  a  time  for  the  nnrses 
I  had  brought  by  superior  command.^  And  I  have  been  as  good 
friends  the  day  after  with  the  officials  who  did  these  things — 
have  resolutely  ignored  these  things  for  the  sake  of  the  work. 
What  was  I  to  niy  Master's  work  ?  When  ]it  ople  offend,  they 
offend  the  Master,  before  they  do  me.  And  wiio  am  I  that  I 
should  not  choose  to  bear  what  my  Master  chooses  to  bear  ? 
You  have  many  liigh  and  noble  points  of  character.  Else  I 
should  not  write  to  you  as  I  do.  But  the  spirit  of  opposition 
in  which  yon  are  working  (or  rather  were  at  the  time  you  wrote, 
for  I  am  satisfied  it  was  only  an  ebuUition  of  the  moment),  and 
yet  doing  your  work  well  and  doing  good,  would,  if  it  really  were 
persisted  in,  materially  inrrrase  the  difficulties  of  that  work  to 
which,  I  am  sure,  you  are  devoted. 

^  See  Vol.  I.  p.  igt. 
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There  was  one  failure  in  the  work  of  the  Nightingale 
Fund  which  led  Miss  Nightingale  to  write  a  new  book,  than 
which  none  ever  cost  her  more  labour.  In  1867  the 
Midwifery  School  established  in  King's  College  Hospital* 
had  to  be  dosed  owing  to  the  high  rate  of  mortality  in 
the  lying-in  wards.  As  soon  as  the  figures  were  brought 
to  Miss  Nightingale's  notice,  she  set  to  work  in  examining 
the  whole  subject  ot  mortahty  in  lying-in  wards.  She  soon 
found  that  no  trustworthy  statistics  of  mortality  in  child-bed 
had  yet  been  collected.  She  searched  for  them  throughout 
this  country  and  from  foreign  hospitak  and  doctors.  She 
discovered  that  in  lying-in  wards  everywhere  the  death- 
rate  was  many  times  the  amount  of  that  which  took  place 
in  home  deliveries.  This  fact  showed  that  public  attention 
should  at  once  be  called  to  the  subject,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  opened  up  larger  questions.  There  was  one  school  of 
medical  opinion  which  held  that  the  mortality  must  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  large  in  l>ing-in  wards;  there  was 
another  which  held  that  the  high  rate  of  mortafity  therein 
might  be  prevented.  The  inquiries  which  Bfiss  Night- 
ingale had  made  for  the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia  *  inclined 
her  to  the  latter  view,  and  she  pursuod  her  researches  in  aU 
directions,  collecting  an  immense  mass  of  information  and 
calling  in  the  assistance  of  sanitary  engineers  and  other 
authorities.  It  shonld  be  remembered  in  all  this  that  the 
introduction  of  aiilisepticb  lias  much  altered  the  conditions 
since  the  time  of  Miss  Nightingale's  work  now  under  con- 
sideration. Materials  for  a  book  accumulated,  but  time 
to  put  them  into  shape  was  wanting.  Dr.  Sutherland,  on 
whose  assistance  she  mainly  relied,  was  no  more  able  than 
she  herself  to  give  undivided  attention  to  the  subject ;  but 
at  last  with  his  help  the  book  was  written.  It  was  published 
in  October  1871,  with  the  title  Introductory  Notes  on  Lyifig-in 
Institutions.  The  book  did  for  this  special  subject  something 
of  the  same  service  which  Nnfrs  oti  Hospitals  had  done  in 
the  general  sphere.   Miss  Nightingale  showed  by  statistical 

*  Vd.  I.  p.  464.  «  See  above,  p.  189. 
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evidence  that  many  lying-in  wards  and  institutions  were 
pest-houses ;  she  showed  the  importance  of  isolation  and 
extreme  clcanHncss  ;  and  furnished  model  rules,  plans  and 
specifications  for  sanitary  iying-in  hospitals.  In  the  latter 
pages,  the  book  was  an  extension  of  the  Notes  on  Nursing 
to  this  special  branch.  She  urged  the  importance  of  training- 
schools  for  midwives  ;  describcr!  the  ideal  of  an  institution  of 
the  kind ;  and  pleaded  for  "  Midwifery  as  a  Career  for  Edu- 
cated Women."  There  was  much  agitation  at  the  time  for 
the  admission  of  women  to  the  medical  profession.  Miss 
Nightingale  in  a  letter  addressed  "  Dear  Sisters/'  suggested 
that  there  was  *'  a  better  thing  for  women  to  be  than 
'nnedical  men/  and  that  is  to  be  medical  women."  She  was 
in  the  country  when  the  book  was  passing  through  the  press ; 
and  Dr.  Sutherland,  in  sending  a  last  revise  with  some 
suggestions  of  his  own,  said  (July  22),  "  I  return  the  proof 
corrected.  Don't  swear,  but  read  the  reasons  on  the  accom- 
panying paper.  It  is  a  good  thing  you  are  at  Lea  Hurst 
or  your  'dear  sisters'  would  infallibly  break  yotur  head. 
They  will  probably  break  your  windows.  However,  you  are 
clearly  right,  and  let  them  scream  and  stamp.  Hie  Book 
is  a  very  good  contribution  to  the  subject,  and  will  excite 
surprise  and  some  opposition.  But  the  facts  are  too  strong. ' ' 
Ifiss  Nightingale  put  out  her  book  tentatively  in  a  question- 
ing spirit,  as  she  explained  in  this  characteristic  dedication 
(which  had  received  Mr.  Jowett's  imprimatur,  but  puzzled 
some  of  the  reviewers)  : — 

If  I  may  dedicate,  without  permission,  these  small  "  Notes  " 
to  thf^  shade  of  Socrates'  Mother,  may  I  like%nse,  without  pre- 
saniption,  call  to  my  help  the  questioning  shade  of  her  Son,  that 
I  wiio  write  may  have  the  spirit  of  questioning  aright  anii  that 
those  who  read  may  learn  not  of  me  but  of  themselves  ?  And 
further,  has  he  not  said :  "  The  midwives  are  respectable  women 
and  have  a  character  to  lose."  ^ 

v 

The  preparation  of  this  book  had  been  delayed  by  the 
Franco-German  War  of  1870-71,  which  brought  a  great 

>  Th$aeUtus»  150. 
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addition  to  Miss  Nightingale's  labours.  There  is  a  huge  pile 
of  documents  on  the  subject  amongst  her  Papers.  A  letter 
to  an  old  friend  gives  an  idea  of  one  branch  of  the  corre- 
spondence ; — 

{Miss  NighiingaU  to  Harriei  Martinm.)  35  South  Street, 
Fib.  [1871].  Oh  this  year  of  desolation  1  The  one  gleam 
of  comfort  thnyugh  it  all  was  the  rush  of  all  English-speaking 

people,  in  all  climates  and  in  all  longitudes, — not  the  rich  and 
comfortable,  but  the  whole  mass  of  hard-working,  honest,  frugal, 
stupid  people — who  have  contributed  every  penny  they  could 
so  ill  spare.  Women  have  given  the  very  shoes  off  their  feet, 
the  very  suppers  out  of  their  children's  mouths — not  to  those  of 
their  own  creed,  not  to  those  of  their  own  way  of  tliiiikuig  at  all, 
but — to  those  who  suffered  most.  In  this  awful  war,  all,  all 
have  given— eveiy  man,  woman,  and  chUd  above  pauperism. 
I  have  been  so  touched  to  receive  from  places  I  had  never  even 
heard  of,  but  which  it  would  take  me  a  day  to  enumerate,— from 
congr^ations  who  had  *'  seen  my  name  in  a  stray  London  news- 
paper "  as  lielping  in  the  relief  of  the  war  sufferers — sums  col- 
lected by  halfpence  (with  a  long  letter  to  say  how  they  wislied 
the  money  spent) — ^froni  poor  hard-working  negro  congregations 
in  different  islands  of  the  \\est  Indies—poor  congregations  of 
all  kinds,  Puritan  chapels  in  my  own  dear  hiUs,  National  Schools, 
Factories,  London  dissenting  congregations  without  a  single 
rich  member,  London  ragged  schools  who  having  nothing  to 
give,  gave  up  their  only  feast  in  the  year  that  the  money 
might  be  sent  to  the  orphans  in  the  war  who  want  it  more 
than  we." 

^ Some  of  the  letters  from  distant  parts  of  the  Empire 
show  that  Florence  Nightuigale  had  already  become  some- 
wliat  of  a  lep^cndary  figure.  It  was  known  that  scenes  of 
misery  and  horror  were  being  enacted  in  Europe.  It  was 
assumed  that  she  was  ministering  in  the  midst  of  them.  In 
one  of  the  letters  there  seems  to  be  a  confused  idea  that  she 
was  in  two  places  at  once — both  directing  the  movement  in 
T  oiidon  and  nursing  in  some  Red  Cross  hospital  in  France  or 
Germany.  And  there  is  a  sense  in  which  this  vague  and 
legendary  conception  W'as  true.  Miss  Nightmgale  played 
a  busy  part,  though  entirely  behind  the  scenes,  in  the  work 
of  aid  at  the  London  headquarters  ;  whilst  among  the 
devoted  women  who  nursed  the  wounded  or  succoured 
other  sufierers  from  the  war,  there  were  probably  few  who 
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did  not  derive  InsplratiQii  from  the  example  of  the  Crimean 

hernine. 

'^The  outbreak  of  the  war  had  found  English  philanthropy 
imprepared.  The  British  Govenmient  had  been  a  party 
to  the  Geneva  Convention,  but  nothing  had  been  done  to 
organize  a  Society  under  its  rules  until  the  alarm  was  sounded 
by  Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay  (Lord  Wantage).  A  letter  from 
Mm  in  the  Times  of  July  zz,  1870,  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  National  Society  for  Aid  to  the  Sick  and  Woimded, 
which  afterwards  became  the  British  Red  Cross  Aid  Society. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Committee,  of  which  Colonel  Loyd 
Lindsay  was  Chairman,  was  to  consult  Miss  Nightingale, 
and  a  letter  from  her  was  read  to  the  public  meeting  at  which 
the  Society  was  constituted.  The  words  of  stirring  appeal 
were  received  with  loud  cheers.  If  she  had  not  been  con- 
fined to  a  sick  bed,  she  would  have  volunteered  to  go  out 
as  a  nurse.  As  it  was,  she  must  leave  that  work  to  others, 
and  she  gave  the  volunteers  a  characteristic  note  of  caution : 
"  Those  who  undertake  such  work  must  be  not  sentimental 
enthusiasts,  but  downright  lovers  of  hard  work.  If  there 
ib  any  work  which  is  simple,  stern  necessit3^  it  is  that  of 
waiting  upon  the  si  k  and  wounded  after  a  battle — serving 
ill  war  liospiials.  attending  to  and  managing  the  thousaial- 
aiid-onu  hard  dry  practical  details  which  nevertheless  mainly 
determine  the  question  as  to  whether  your  sick  and  wounded 
shall  live  or  die.  If  ther^is any: nonsense  in  peopJe^ajdeas  of 
what  hospital  nursing  is,  one  da}'  of  real  duty  will  root  it 
out. '""There  are  things  to  be  done  and  seen  which  at  once 
separate  the  tme  metal  from  the  tinkling  brass  both  among 
men  and  women."  ^  There  were  those  amongst  her  en- 
tourage who  \^ished  that  she  could  lay  all  other  work  aside 
and  take  control  of  the  organization.  The  state  of  her 
health  made  this  impossible,  but  she  was  closely  connected 
with  the  Society's  work  throughout.  Her  brother-in-law, 
Sir  Harry  Vemey,  and  her  cousin's  husband,  Captain 
Galton,  were  active  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Sir  Harry's  daughter,  Miss  Emily  Vemey,  was  an  active 

*  The  letter  is  printed  in  the  Times  ol  August  5, 1870.  It  was  dated 
August  2.  "  the  day/'  as  Miss  Nigbtiogale  noted  in  the  letter,  "  of  Sidney 
Herbert's  death  nine  years  ago." 
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member  of  the  Ladies'  Executive  Committee.*  Captain 
Galton  and  her  cousin,  Mr.  Henry  Bonham  Carter,  were 
sent  early  in  the  war  to  visit  the  hospitals  of  France  and 
(jennany ;  and  when  the  war  was  over,  the  task  of  reporting 
upon  the  correspondence  of  the  Society's  agents  and  of  the 
English  doctors  was  entrusted  to  Dr.  Sutherland.*  Through 
all  these  personal  connections,  Miss  Nightingale  kept  close 
touch  with  the  Society's  work.  She  thought  that  there  was 
a  lack  of  vigour  at  the  start/  Why,  she  wanted  to  know. 


in  hiding  from  its  creditors  instead  of  being  an  Aid  Society, 
it  could  not  have  had  a  more  complete  success ;  if  it  had  been 
sick  and  wounded  itself,  what  could  it  have  done  less  ?  " 
Its  advertisement  ought  to  appear  eveiy  day  "  immediately 
above  the  Theatrical  Announcements — with  a  list  of  articles 
wanted,  and  an  acknowledgement  of  those  received.  It 
makes  me  mad  to  see  advertisements  only  of  the  '  Voysey 
Defence  Fund'  and  the  'Derby  Memorial  Fund.'  What 
does  it  matter  whether  Voysey  is  defended  or  not,  and  whether 
Lord  Derby  has  a  memorial  or  not  ?  "  '  The  Committee  in 
reply  hoped  to  do  more  presently ;  as  it  did — ^it  collected 
nearly  £300,000  and  rendered  a  great  deal  of  aid,  both  in 
France  and  in  Germany.  From  the  moment  that  the  war 
was  seen  to  be  inevitable,  Miss  Nightingale  had  been  deluged 
with  correspondence.  The  French  authorities  applied  to 
her  for  plans  of  temporary  field  hospitals.  The  Crown 
Princess  of  Prussia  appHed  for  assistance  and  advice  in  all 
sorts.  The  dreaded  letter  has  come,"  she  wrote  to  Dr. 
Sutherland  ;  "  what  am  I  to  answer  ;  how  to  express  sym- 
pathy with  Prussia  wiLhuut  alienating  France  ?  "  Miss 
Nightingale's  personal  sympathies  were  rather  on  the  French 
side.  "  I  think,"  she  wrote  (Dec.  20),  "  that  if  the  conduct 
of  the  French  for  the  last  three  months  had  been  shown  by 
any  other  nation  it  would  have  been  called  as  it  is  sublime. 
The  uncomplaining  endurance,  the  sad  and  severe  self- 
restraint  of  Paris  under  a  siege  now  of  three  months  would 

*  She  died  in  1872 — "  sach  a  genius forvcorking  for  men,"  Miss Ni^tm- 
gale  wrote  of  her,  "  so  lovely,  so  loving,  and  so  beloved." 

*  Report  0/  the  British  National  Society  for  Aid  to  the  Sick  and  Wounded 
during  the  Franc^hGerman  War,  1871,  pp.  149-177. 

*  Letters  to  Captain  Galton,  August  1870. 
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have  rendered  immortal  a  city  of  ancient  Rome.  The  Army 
of  the  Loire  fighting  seven  days  out  of  nine  barefoot,  cold  and 
frozen,  yet  unsubdued,  is  worthy  of  Henry  V.  and  Agincourt. 
And  all  for  what  ?  To  save  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  of  which 
Paris  scarcely  knows."  In  writing  to  the  Crown  Princess 
on  hospital  matters  she  put  in  a  plea  for  demency  in  the  hour 
of  final  victory.  "  Prussia  would  remember/'  she  was  sure, 
"  the  future  wars  and  miseiy  always  brought  about  by 
trampling  too  violently  on  a  fallen  foe,  and  Germany  will 
show  to  an  astonished  Europe  that  moderation  of  which 
victorious  nations  have  hitherto  shown  themselves  incap- 
able." Miss  Nightingale,  here  as  in  other  matters,  hoped 
more  of  human  perfectibility  than  she  was  to  find;  the 
immediate  future  was  to  belie  her  picture  alike  of  the  severe 
self-restraint  of  Paris,  and  of  the  unexampled  moderation 
of  Prussia.  In  rendering  aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded  she 
was,  however,  consistently  impartial.  Wherever  she  heard 
of  good  work  being  done,  whether  in  France  or  in  Germany, 
she  was  ready  to  help,  diid  she  gave  disiutLiestcd  iiclvice 
to  the  niirsmg  sei  vicc  in  both  armies.  Throughout  the  war, 
she  had  a  large  correspondence  both  at  home  and  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  people  in  France  and  dermany. 

At  home,  she  was  diligent  in  collecting  money  and  gifts 
in  kind  for  the  Aid  Society.  She  wrote  constant  letters 
and  memoranda  to  members  of  the  Executive  Society  ; 
advising  on  all  matters,  from  the  general  administration 
of  held  ambulances  to  the  pattern  of  hospital  suits,  vetoing 
(when  she  could)  impracticable  suggestions,  sending  Hsts  of 
the  thmgs  most  urgently  needed.  She  received  and  answered 
a  constant  stream  of  application'^  from  persons  inquiring 
what  to  send,  and  from  doctors  and  nurses  wanting  to 
volunteer  for  service.  Abroad,  her  correspondence  was  on 
a  similar  scale.  Distributing  agents  of  the  Society,  nurses, 
workers  of  all  kinds  wrote,  consulting  her  in  cases  of  per- 
plexity or  giving  information  on  points  that  they  thought 
likely  to  interest  her.  The  private  reports  preserved  among 
Miss  Nightingale's  papers  contain  a  mass  of  information 
about  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  of  which 
she  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  far  surpassed  in  horror, 
as  of  course  it  vastly  exceeded  in  scale,  anything  that  she 
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had  witnessed  in  the  Crimea.  Self-devotion  on  the  part 
of  vohmteers,  thougli  it  could  not  remedy  the  evils,  was 
conspicuous  in  rclicviTip  them,  and  many  letters  to  Miss 
Nightingale  are  eloquent  ot  the  inspiration  which  was  derived 
from  her  example  in  the  Crimea  and  from  the  messages  of 
sympathy,  encouragement  and  advice  which  she  now  sent. 
"Tell  Miss  Nightingale,"  said  the  warm-hearted  Grand 
Duchess  of  Baden,  "  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  follow  im- 
plicitly everything  she  has  reconunended,  and  that  I  love 
and  respect  her  more  than  any  one  in  the  world."  There 
are  letters,  too,  from  English  and  German  nurses  and  workers 
in  which  Miss  Nightingale  is  addressed  as  "  dearest  of  all 
friends  "  or  "  beloved  mistress  *'  and  "  queen."  Her  services 
to  botli  of  the  belligerents  were  recognized  by  decorations. 
The  French  Soci^t^  de  Secours  aux  Bless^  conferred  its 
bronze  cross  upon  her  (July  1871),  and  from  H.M.  the 
Emperor  and  King  she  received  the  Prussian  Cross  of  Merit 
(Sept.).  But  there  was  more  significance  in  what  she  gave 
than  in  what  she  received.  Among  the  English  ladies  who 
rendered  most  devoted  service  during  the  war  was  the  wife 
of  an  officer  (Colonel  Cox)  who  had  known  Miss  Nightingale 
in  the  Crimea ;  among  the  German  ladies  who  had  done 
the  like  was  Madame  Werckner  of  Breslau.  When  the  war 
was  over,  both  ladies  asked  the  favour  of  an  interview  with 
Miss  Nightmgale.  Madame  Werckner  became  her  personal 
friend,  and  wrote  with  enthusiastic  gratitude  when  she 
was  asked  to  visit  Embley :  "  the  home  of  your  childhood." 
And  Mrs.  Cox  wrote  (July  15) :  "  How  can  I  ever  thank  you 
for  the  loving  recq>tion  you  gave  me  ?  I  can  <mly  say  that 
never  whilst  I  live  can  it  be  forgotten."  To  Mrs.  Cox's 
work  the  English  Committee  referred  in  their  Report.  Of 
Madame  Werckner  Miss  Nightingale  told  something  in  an 
address  to  the  Probationers  at  St.  Thomas's.  "At  a  large 
Geiiiiuii  station,  which  ahiiost  all  the  prisoners'  trains 
passed  tlnonuli,  ;i  lady  went  every  night  during  all  that 
\or\^,  lon<;  drtadlLil  winter,  and  for  the  whole  night,  to  feed 
and  \\d\:m  and  comfort  and  often  to  receive  the  last  dying 
words  of  the  miserable  French  prisoners,  as  they  arrived  in 
open  trucks,  some  frozen,  some  as  dead,  others  to  die  in  the 
station,  ail  half-clad  and  starving.    Night  after  night,  as 
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these  long,  terrible  trainsfuil  dragged  their  slow  length  into 
the  station,  she  kneeled  on  its  pavement,  supporting  the 
dying  heads,  receiving  their  last  messages  to  their  mothers  ; 
pouring  wane  or  hot  milk  down  the  throats  of  the  sick ; 
dressing  the  frost-bitten  limbs ;  and,  thank  God,  saving 
many.  Many  were  carried  to  the  prisoners'  hospital  in  the 
town,  of  wliom  about  two-thirds  recovered.  Every  bit  of 
linen  she  had  went  in  this  way.  She  herself  contracted 
incurable  ill-health  during  these  fearful  nights.  But 
thousands  were  saved  by  her  means.  She  is  my  friend. 
She  came  and  saw  me,  and  it  is  from  her  lips  I  heard  the 
story." 

The  Crown  Princess  of  Phissia  also  came  to  South  Street, 
and  "  she  let  me  tell  her,"  wrote  Miss  Nightingale,^  "  a  good 
deal  of  behind  the  scenes  of  Ftussian  Ambulance  work.  I 
do  like  her  so  very  much  and  twice  as  much  now  that  she  is 
really  worn  and  ripened  by  genuine  hard  work  and  anxiety." 
This  visit  was  productive  of  large  results.  The  Princess 
and  Miss  Nightingale  had  been  in  communication  throughout 
the  war — ^partly  by  direct  correspondence,  and  partly  through 
an  English  lady.  Miss  Florence  Lees,  who  was  serving  in 
German  hospitak.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Princess 
had  telegraphed  and  written  to  Miss  Nighiingale  begging 
her  to  recommend  a  thoroughly  competent  English  lady 
for  such  duty.  Miss  Lees  (Mrs.  Dacre  Craven)  had  been 
sent ;  she  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  ladies  who  received 
traininpf  -it  the  Nightingale  School,  and  w^is  |)rcsently  to 
play  an  irnportant  part  in  the  development  of  trained  nursing 
in  London.  Miss  Lees  was  placed  by  the  Crown  Princess 
in  charge  of  the  nursing  at  a  war  hospital  which  she  had 
arranged  at  Ilomburg  ;  Miss  Lees  was  also  employed  to 
visit  and  report  upon  the  war  hospitals  at  Metz  and  other 
places.  She  was  in  constant  correspondence  with  Miss 
Nightingale,  who  from  this  and  many  other  sources  of  in- 
formation had  formed  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  Prussian 
nursing,  medical  and  ambulance  service.  After  collating 
various  reports  with  Dr.  Sutherland,  Miss  Nightingale  said 
to  him  that  "  the  abnormally  bad  among  the  Crimean 
hospitals  were  luxurious  compared  with  the  normal  Prussian 

^  Letter  to  Harriet  Ifortinean,  S^t  30, 1S70. 
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hospitals."  "  The  onlv  Prussian  hospitals  up  to  the  {irescnt 
staudard  of  sanitary  experience,"  she  added,  "  are  thoM"  of 
the  Princess  herself,  and  in  them  it  was  H.R.H.  who 
taught  the  doctors,  and  not  the  doctors  who  taught  her." 
1  do  r\nt  know  whether  she  communicated  to  the  Princess 
the  lurther  opinion  that  the  root  of  the  evil  was  the  bureau- 
cracy ;  "it  shows  what  it  means  to  be  without  the  free  play 
of  public  opinion,  through  Parliament  and  press,  which  calls 
every  PubUc  Office,  and  almost  every  Society,  to  account." 
But  upon  the  facts  Miss  Nightingale  spoke  freely,  as  she 
was  requested  to  do,  and  the  Princess  asked  her  to  send 
documents : — 

{'!'he  Crown  Primess  of  Germany  to  Miss  Nightingale.) 
OhBuRNE,  Jnly  28  [1871].  I  return  the  deeply  interesting  and 
important  papers  wliich  the  Crown  Prince  and  myself  have  read 
most  attentively  and  word  for  word.  The  Crown  Prince  wishes 
me  to  thank  you  particularly  for  your  having  let  him  see  these 
papers.  Mudfi  was  not  new  to  him.  You  know  how  much 
interest  he  takes  in  sanitary  matters,  how  anxious  he  is  for 
reforms  wherever  needed.  Every  remark  offered  is  therefore 
always  gratefully  received  by  us.  Let  me  repeat,  dear  Miss 
Nightingale,  how  great  a  happiness  it  was  to  nie  to  "^eo  vou  again. 
Ever  yours,  with  sincerest  admiration  and  respect,  Victoria, 
Crown  Princess  of  Gi^rmany. 

Of  the  great  and  practical  interest  which  the  Princess 
already  took  in  hospitals,  we  have  heard  above.  The 
experiences  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  quickened  it  yet 
more,  and  in  1872  she  drafted  a  report  on  hospital  organiza- 
tion. Subsequently  a  Home  and  Nursing  School,  named 
after  her,  was  established  in  Berlin,  and  the  "  Victoria 
Sisters,"  following  the  lead  of  the  Nightingale  Nurses, 
undertook  the  nursing  in  municipal  hospitals.  The  success 
of  the  Victoria  Training  School  led  in  its  turn  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  similar  institutions  throughout  Gcvniany.  And 
thus  Miss  Nightingale's  words  came  true,  that  the  trouble 
which  she  took  to  inform  and  inspire  the  Crown  Princess 
"  wUl  bear  fruit." 

The  experience  of  the  Franco-German  War  bore  fruit 
in  the  better  organization  of  tlie  Red  Cross  movement, 
especially  in  this  country,  and  the  inspiration  here  too  may 
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be  traced  back  to  Miss  Nightingale.  The  **  Red  Cross  " 
owes  its  inception,  as  already  stated,  to  a  Swiss  physician, 
M.  Henri  Dunant.  He  had  witnessed  the  horrors  of  war 
on  the  bloody  field  of  Solferino,  and  he  devoted  his  life 
thenceforward  to  the  promotion,  and  then  to  the  extension, 
of  the  Geneva  Convention.  In  1872  M.  Dunant  read  a 
paper  in  London  upon  the  movement.  His  first  words  were 
these :  "  Thouf^  I  am  known  as  the  founder  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  originator  of  the  Convention  of  Geneva,  it  is 
to  an  Englishwoman  that  all  the  honour  of  that  Convention 
is  due.  What  inspired  me  to  go  to  Italy  during  the  war  of 
1859  ^  work  of  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  in  the 
Crimea."  * 

VI 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  during  the  years  treated  in  the 

foregoing  chapters  (i 867-1 871)  Miss  Nightingale  did  an 
enormous  amount  of  work.  Her  health  during  the  same 
period  had  been  no  bett^.  Country  air  did  not  bring  any 
accession  of  strength  ;  there  is  evidence  of  sleepless  nights 
in  numbers  of  her  letters  dated  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  ;  and  during  1870  and  1871  especially  her  letters 
and  diaries  speak  of  great  weakness.  She  was  able  to  do 
as  much  as  she  did  only  by  the  devotion  of  the  same  friend, 
Dr.  Sutherland,  whose  relations  with  his  task-mistress  have 
been  described  in  an  earlier  chapter.  More  and  more,  indeed, 
she  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  habit,  which  had  become 
almost  a  necessity,  of  saying  nothing,  doing  nothing,  writing 
nothing  (her  letters  to  Mr.  Jowctt  and  a  few  other  intimate 
friends  alone  excepted)  without  first  consulting  Dr.  Suther- 
land. I  have  illustrated  this  point  incidentally  in  previous 
pages,  but  such  occasional  references  give  an  inadequate 
account  of  the  extent  to  which  she  relied  upon  him.  "  The 
only  way  I  can  work  now,"  she  wrote  to  him  in  1870,  *'  is 
by  receiving  written  notes  from  you,  and  working;  tliein  up 
into  my  own  language,  then  printing  and  showing  you  the 
work."  Her  Papers,  with  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  drafts 
and  memoranda  in  Dr.  Sutherland's  hand,  show  that  such 

*  M.  Dunant's  Paper  is  reported  in  the  Times  of  August  7, 1873.  He 
ami  a  copy  o!  it  to  Miss  Ni^tingale :  see  BibUography  B,  No.  31. 
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was  in  fact  the  way  in  which  the  work  was  done,  and  the 
process  was  appUed  not  only  to  things  ultimately  printed, 
but  almost  to  the  whole  range  of  her  correspondence.  He 
was  sometimes  called  upon  to  draft  even  the  most  delicate 
family  letters.  She  was  asked  to  suggest  an  inscription 
for  a  memorial  to  Agnes  Jones  at  Liverpool.  Dr,  Sutherland 
had  first  to  try  his  hand  at  it.  She  was  put  out  by  an 
unwairanted  liberty  which  a  publisher  had  taken  with  her 
name.  The  case  was  sent  to  Dr.  Sutherland,  with  a  pressing 
appeal,  *'  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  have  no  one  to  act  for  me/* 
He  acted  for  her.  He  had  artistic  tastes,  and  served  as 
eyes  for  her  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1871,  when 
he  selected  some  French  bronzes  for  her  to  give  to  Mr. 
Jowett.  Whenever  she  was  asked  to  join  a  Society,  or  sub- 
scribe to  a  new  institution,  Dr.  Sutherland  had  first  to  advise 
and  report.  Sometimes  ^e  accompanied  her  inferences  to 
him  with  amusing  comments,  as  to  Uncle  Sam  in  earlier 
days.  Did  Dr.  Sutherland  advise  her  to  join  a  new  "  Central 
Philanthropic  Agency "  ?  She  was  inclined  against  it, 
remembering  that  "  When  Crosse  invented  a  new  insect,  my 
grandmother  was  heard  to  exclaim, '  Are  there  not  enough 
insects  already  ? ' "  Sometimes  a  reference  may  have  been 
made  only,  or  mainly,  for  the  fun  of  the  thing ;  as  when  the 
Census  Paper  was  l^t  at  South  Street  in  1871  and  she  sent 
it  off  by  special  messenger  to  Dr.  Sutherland  at  the  War 
Office  to  know  how  she  was  to  fill  it  up.  **  Am  I  the  head 
of  this  household  ?  "  Dr.  Sutherland  forbore  to  say  that 
no  doubt  was  conceivable  about  that.  "  Occupation  column  : 
as  I  think  that  every  body  ought  to  have  a  defined  occupation, 
I  should  like  to  put  wlial  mine  is,  but  I  don't  know  how  to 
ddiiie  it."  "  Oh,"  replied  Dr.  Sutherland,  "  say,  Occupation, 
None."  Tlic  last  column  inquired  whether  the  householder 
was  "  Deaf-and-dumb,  blind,  imbecile,  or  lunatic  ?  "  "I 
shall  return,"  said  she,  "  Imbecile  and  Blind,  and  if  every- 
bodv  did  the  same  now,  it  would  be  true."  **  Don't," 
replied  he  ;  "  you  are  the  exception."  But  for  the  most 
part  her  references  to  him  were  on  matters  which  either  called 
for  some  quick  application  of  worldly  wisdom  or  involved 
considerable  drudgery.  His  shrewd  good  scn^r-  never 
failed ;  and  the  drudgery,  though  it  may  have  been  delayed. 
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was  always  done  in  the  end.  vShc  is  asked  to  express  an 
opinion  on  some  Indian  Health  Reports,  and  is  tired.  Off 
they  go  to  Dr. Sutherland,  who  replies:  "  I  have  been  through 
them  all ;  you  may  safely  say  they  are  very  well  done." 
Or,  pamphlets,  memorials,  prospectuses,  are  sent  to  her,  and 
she  is  in  no  mood  to  master  them.  They  are  consigned 
to  him  ;  and  in  course  of  time  neat  little  digests  are  returned, 
and  she  is  advised  what  to  do  or  say.  Every  important 
letter  is  similarly  sent  to  him  with  a  note  saying,  "  W^hat  am 
I  to  answer  ?  "  or  "  What  does  all  this  come  to  ?  "  or  "  Please 
advise."  "  You  musi  come  to-morrow  to  see  my  letter 
before  it  goes."  "  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions,  and 
you  must  be  good."  In  years  when  Miss  Nightingale  was 
much  in  the  coimtry  (as  in  1870  and  1871),  Dr.  Sutherland's 
daily  work  for  her  was  the  heavier,  because  all  communica- 
tions were  through  the  post.  There  was  fret  and  jar  between 
them  in  personal  intercourse,  as  we  have  heard,  and  oppor- 
tunity for  misunderstanding  was  increased  when  two  busy 
people  were  exchanging  ideas  by  letter.  This  was  especially 
the  case  when  any  work  was  on  hand  of  which  the  scope  had 
not  been  precisely  defined,  and  Miss  Nightingale  was  often 
impatient.  "  I  could  do  work,"  she  wrote  on  one  occasion, 
"  if  it  were  real  work,  done  at  the  least  expenditure  to  myself. 
But  to  do  a  minimum  of  work  at  the  greatest  expenditure 
to  myself  (by  driving,  pumping,  etc.)  is  now  physically 
impossible  to  me."  Such  complaints  and  such  references  to 
her  weakness  were  frequent.  To  the  latter  Dr.  Sutherland 
always  referred  in  terms  of  sympathy — "  I  know  you  are  very 
in,"  "  I  beg  you  to  let  me  help  as  much  as  I  can,"  and  so 
forth.  With  regard  to  tlie  complaints,  he  sometimes  laughed 
them  aside  :  "  Thanks  for  your  parting  kick,  which  is  ah\  ;i\  s 
pleasant  to  receive  by  them  ab  likes  it."  "  You  are  a  Uue 
Paddy,  you  like  to  triiil  your  coat,  but  I  won't  tread  on  it." 
Sometimes  he  defended  himself — "  If  you  knew  what  I 
have  had  to  do,  I  am  quite  sure  you  would  not  have 
written  about  the  proof  as  you  have  done  "  ;  and  ^ine- 
times  he  refrained  from  defence  other  than  simple  denial 
— '*  T  scarcely  know  how  otherwise  to  re])ly  to  your  attack 
than  simply  to  state  that  it  is  groundless.  Am  I  such 
a  fool,  I  ask  myself,  as  to  do  what  she  says  I  have 
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done  ?  "  But  this  admirable  man  never  lost  his  temper, 
and  never  made  her  reproaches  an  occasion  for  dechning  to 
help  lu  r  any  more.  "  All  I  can  say  is,  I  am  ready  to  help." 
"  1  am  at  your  orders  in  this  as  in  all  things."  Such  is  the 
continual  note  of  his  messages.  In  private  meditations 
often,  and  in  letters  occasionally.  Miss  Nightingale  spoke  of 
herself  as  a  "  vampyre."  When  she  wTote  in  some  such 
sense  to  Mr.  Jowett,  he  told  her  to  put  such  talk  aside  as 
idle,  for  "  that  way  madness  lies."  Yet  in  a  sense  there 
was  an  element  of  truth  in  what  she  said.  She  was  terribly 
cxactinis:.  She  accepted  no  excuses,  made  few  allowances, 
and  sometimes  assumed  that  those  who  worked  with  her  had 
nothing  else  to  do.  Dr.  Sutherland  was  a  hard  worker,  but 
allowed  himself  diversions.  At  Norwood  he  had  a  garden, 
and  Miss  Nightingale  was  sarcastic  about  his  fondness  for 
digging  ponds.  But  he  had  also,  besides  a  strong  interest 
in  their  common  work,  an  abiding  admiration  for  the  gifts, 
the  character,  and  the  self-devotion  of  his  friend.  In  addition 
to  his  own  bread- winning  work,  he  gave  an  immense  amount 
of  time  and  labour  to  IMiss  Nightingale.  In  any  estimate  of 
her  services  to  great  public  causes,  and  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  sanitation  in  India,  an  honourable  place  is  due  to 
the  collaborator  who  helped  her  through  many  years  with 
unfailing  devotion. 
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WORK  OF  LATER  YEARS 

(1872-1910) 

t 

I  ask  no  hraven  till  earth  be  Thine, 
Nor  glory-crown,  while  work  of  mine 
Remaineth  here.    When  earth  shall  shine 

Among  the  stars, 
Her  sins  wiped  out,  her  captives  iiee« 
Her  voice  a  music  unto  Thee, 
For  crown.  New  Work  give  Thou  to  me. 

Locd  here  ein  I. 

I  lottod  this  in  an  intensely  evangelical  Baptist  American's  work — a 
lecture  he  had  delivered  upon  me.  Ncvw  these  fines  appear  to  me  exactly 
tnic,  and  an  extraordinary  advance  in  the  way  of  tmth.  on  English  Evaa» 
gelicalism  which  banishes  work,  like  sin,  from  heaven,  and  has  no  idea 
that  heaven  is  to  be  made  out  of  earth  by  us. — Florence  Nightingale 
(from  a  letter  to  her  father,  1869). 
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*'  OUT  OF  OFFICE  " — LITERARY  WORK 
(1872-1874) 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  given  up  drudgery  for  public  offices.  .  .  .  The 
position  which  you  held  was  always  a  precarious  one,  because  dependent  on 
"  temples  of  fricndsliip  "  and  thv  -.goodwill  of  the  Minister.  I  am  glad 
that  you  have  a  straightforward  work  to  do  now  in  which  you  are  dependent 
on  yonnelf.  ...  I  want  yon  to  have  a  new  life  and  interest.  The  way 
of  influencing  mankind  by  ideas  is  the  more  excdlAttt  way^BsNJAMIM 
Jowsn  {Letters  to  Miss  NigMingak,  1871, 1872). 

"  Something  which  you  said  to  me  on  Sunday  has  rather 
disquieted  me,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  allow  me  to  remon- 
strate with  you  about  it.  You  said  that  you  were  going  to 
ask  admission  as  a  Patient  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Do 
not  do  this,  (i)  Because  it  is  eccentric  and  we  cannot 
strengthen  our  lives  by  eccentricity.  (2)  Because  you  will 
not  be  a  Patient  but  a  kind  of  Directress  to  the  institution, 
viewed  with  great  alarm  by  the  doctors.  (3)  When  a  person 
is  engaged  in  a  great  work  I  do  not  think  the  expense  of 
living  is  much  to  be  considered ;  the  only  thing  is  that  you 
should  live  in  such  a  way  that  you  can  do  your  work  best. 
(4)  I  would  not  oppose  you  livmg  at  less  expense  if  you  wish, 
though  I  think  thkt  a  matter  of  no  moment ;  but  I  would 
live  independently.  (5)  Do  you  mean  really  to  live  as  a 
Patient  ?  it  will  kill  you.  I  do  not  add  the  annoyance  to 
your  father  of  a  step  which  he  can  never  be  made  to  under- 
stand ;  I  look  at  tiie  mattei  solely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  your  own  work.  I  have  cared  about  you  for  many  years  ; 
and  though  I  have  little  hope  of  prevailing  with  you,  I 
would  ask  you  not  to  set  aside  these  reasons  without  con- 
sideration." So  Mr.  Jowett  wrote  to  Miss  Nightingale 
on  June  ^.z,  1672.    **  I  am  flattered  to  hear,"  he  wrote  a 
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little  later  (July  ix),  "  that  you  have  disregarded  duty  and 
conscience  for  my  sake.  I  hope  that  you  will  never  in  future 
obey  a  conscience  which  tells  you  to  kill  yourself.  WiU 
you  try  to  hope  and  be  at  peace  ;  and  just  ask  of  God  time 
to  complete  your  work  ?  You  who  have  done  so  much  for 
others  ou^t  sometimes  to  reflect  that  you  have  had  a  great 
blessing  and  happiness." 

xThe  intention  which  Miss  Nightingale*  had  formed  and 
from  which  BIr.  Jowett  dissuaded  her  was  not  a  passing  fancy. 
It  was  in  accord  with  a  deep-seated  conviction/ as  may  be 
seen  from  a  docmnent  already  quoted  (p.  103).  Nor,  though 
she  listened  to  Mr.  Jowett's  advice,  did  she  entirely  abandon 
her  purpose.  Later  in  the  year,  ^e  still  thought  of  giving 
up  her  pleasant  house  in  South  Street,  and  she  set  various 
friends  to  report  upon  furnished  apartments  in  the  inunediate 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  They  could  not 
find  anything  that  seemed  suitable,  and  she  gave  up  the 
idea  ;  but  as  she  could  not  go  to  St.  Thomas's,  she  contrived, 
as  we  shaU  hear  in  a  later  chapter,  that  St.  Thomas's 
should  come  to  her.  She  devoted  herself  from  this  time 
more  largely  than  heretofore  to  the  detailed  supervision  of 
the  Nightingale  School.  Both  in  what  she  did,  and  in  what 
she  now  left  undone,  the  year  1872  marks  a  new  departure  in 
her  life.  It  is  explained  by  a  summary  entry  in  her  diary : 
**  This  year  I  go  out  of  office." 

Miss  Nightingale  had  been  "  in  office,"  as  she  called  it, 
continuously  since  her  departure  for  Scutari  in  October 
1854.  She  had  been  closely  employed,  that  is  to  say,  some- 
times officially,  sometimes  unofficially,  upon  the  administra- 
tive work  of  various  Departments  in  matters  pertaining  to 
her  special  interests.  With  the  advent  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
power  in  1868,  her  work  in  this  sort  had  much  dimini'^hed. 
Her  friend.  Captain  Galton,  had  gone  frnm  the  War  Office. 
She  occasionally  intervened  in  minor  matters,  as  on  one 
occasion  when  her  friend,  Mr.  Lowe,  agreed  with  Mr.  Card- 
well  to  accept  her  view  about  a  certain  pension  to  the  widow 
of  an  officer,  and  there  were  other  cases  of  the  kind :  as 
when  she  obtained  an  attentive  hearing  from  Mr.  Bruce 
(Home  Secretary)  for  a  memorandum  which  she  submitted 
on  the  working  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act.  But  her 
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constant  employment  in  connection  with  the  War  Office 
was  over.  She  had  argued  with  herself,  in  some  meditations 
during  whether  she  ought  to  make  a  bid,  as  it  were, 
for  '*  office  "  again.  She  could  still  exercise  a  certain  official 
influence,  she  thought,  if  she  chose  to  seek  out  Ministers 
and  ask  them  to  call  upon  her.  But  the  political  times 
were  out  of  joint,  she  argued  on  the  other  side,  so  far  as 
her  special  aptitudes  were  concerned.  The  strength  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government  was  thrown  into  political  reform, 
not  into  administration ;  the  administration  of  the  depart- 
ments,  as  she  was  not  alone  in  thinking,  was  defective. 
There  are  many  letters  of  this  period  in  which  she  contrasts 
the  days  of  Peel  and  Sidney  Herbert  with  those  of  Gladstone 
or  Disraeli.  "  But  I  must  stop,"  she  says  in  one  of  them,  "  or 
you  vvili  say  lhu.t  I  am  aping  Southey  wiio  said,  you  know, 
that  the  last  Ministry  was  so  bad  that  nothing  could  be  worse 
except  the  present ;  but  Coleridge  differed  from  him,  for  he 
thought  the  present  Ministry  so  bad  that  nothing  could  be 
worse  except  the  last."  ^  At  any  rate  what  Miss  Nightingale 
cared  for  and  was  fitted  for,  she  said  to  herself,  was  only 
administration  ;  in  the  years  when  she  was  "  in  office  " 
she  had  not  only  written  Reports,  she  had  been  able  to 
organise  the  mechanism  for  carrying  them  out.  Now  that 
admmistration  was  going,  as  she  thought,  to  the  dogs,  it 
was  time  for  her  to  be  out  of  ofBce.  That  such  was  the  lot 
appointed  to  her,  w*as  borne  in  by  something  that  happened 
early  in  1872.  In  February  Lord  Mayo  was  assassinated — 
a  personal  grief  to  Miss  Nightingale  and  "  a  great  blow," 
she  said,  to  her  cause  ;  and  Lord  Northbrook  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him  as  Governor-General.  Miss  Nightingale 
was  personally  acquainted  with  Lord  Northbrook,  who  had 
heen  a  friend  (as  also  for  a  time  a  colleague)  of  Sidney  Herbert, 
hut  he  left  for  India  without  coming  to  see  her.  "  You 
have  worked  for  eternity,"  wrote  Mr.  Jowett  (April  3),  to 
whom  she  had  reported  the  new  Viceroy's  neglect ;  **  why 
should  you  be  troubled  at  the  Governor-General  not  coming 
to  see  you  (as  he  most  certainly  ought  to  have  done)  ?  Put 
not  your  trust  in  princes  or  in  princesses  or  in  the  War 
Office  or  in  the  India  Office ;  all  that  sort  of  thing  necessarily 

^  Letter  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  July  2.  1872. 
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rests  on  a  sandy  foundation.  I  wonder  that  you  have  been 
able  to  carry  on  so  long  with  them."  Lord  Northbrook 
was  friendly  nevertlieless,  as  appears  from  his  reply  when 
she  wrote  and  asked  him  to  see  Mr.  Clark,  the  sanitary  and 
civil  engineer : — 

(Lord  Northbrook  to  Miss  Nighttfigale.)  C.\LCUTTA,  Jan.  3 
[1873].  I  had  great  pleasure  in  seeing  Mr.  Clark,  for  I  had  seen 
his  works  at  Barrachpore  and  knew  of  the  great  results  which, 
so  far  as  the  statistics  up  to  the  present  time  can  be  said  to  prove 
them,  have  followed  from  the  supply  of  pure  water  to  Calcutta. 
I  hope  soon  to  see  his  drainage  works  at  the  Salt  Lakes,  and  I 
have  got  the  particulars  of  his  plan  for  catch-water  roofs  for 
military  buildings,  which  I  will  look  at  carefully  as  soon  as  I  can. 
At  present  I  am  a  little  overwhelmed  with  business  which  has 
been  accumulating  during  my  tour.  You  may  be  assured  of 
two  things,  that  I  fully  understand  the  importance  of  pure  water 
for  the  soldiers,  and  that  I  shall  always  receive  with  pleasure 
and  consider  with  attention  any  suggestions,  which  you  may 
kindly  give  me,  both  on  your  own  account  and  because  you  were 
so  much  associated  on  these  matters  with  my  old  master.  Lord 
Herbert.  Yours  very  sincerely,  Northbrook. 

She  did  not,  however,  at  the  time  follow  up  this  opening. 
She  had  taken  Lord  Northbrook's  neglect  to  call  upon  her 
as  a  further  indication  that  she  was  meant  to  go  out  of 
office. 

n 

The  cpicstion  had  become  instant  thereupon,  What 
was  she  to  do  next  ?  Mr.  Jowctt's  letters  to  her  at  this  time, 
as  also  her  own  private  notes,  show  that  she  was  in  a  mood 
of  great  depression  ;  due  in  part  to  nuich  physical  weakness 
antl  suffering,  but  in  jmrt  also  to  misettlement  in  her  plan 
of  life.  She  knew  not  exactly  what  to  be  at.  She  saw 
before  her,  as  she  \^Tote,  **  no  consecutive  path  growing 
out  of  one's  own  deeds,  but  only  a  succession  of  disjointed 
lives  and  unconnected  events.'*  "Never,"  she  wrote  again, 
"  has  God  let  me  feel  weariness  of  active  life,  but  only 
anxiety  to  f^ot  on.  Now  in  old  ar^e  I  never  wish  to  be  relieved 
from  new  w()rk,  but  only  to  have  it  to  do."  With  what 
zeal  she  threw  herself  into  fuller  work  for  the  Nightingale 
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School  at  St.  Thomas's,  we  shall  hear ;  but  that  was  not 
enough.  She  could  not  see  nurses  and  write  to  nuises  all 
day  long — ^though  indeed  she  devoted  to  such  duties  as 
many  hours  as  some  people  would  consider  a  sufficient  day's 
work,  and  besides  she  was  now  spending  a  large  part  of  .the 
year  with  her  father  or  mother  in  the  country.  She  needed 
some  recreation,  and  the  only  recieation  she  ever  found 
was  in  change  of  work.  She  sought  no  "  glory-crown  " 
over  folded  hands.  Mr.  Jowett  seized  the  occasion  to  repeat 
his  advice  that  she  should  find  recreation  in  literary  work. 
Now  that  she  meant  to  free  herself  from  official  drudgery, 
let  her  ^ain  permanent  influence  by  writing  books  or  essays. 
"  I  lliiiik,"  he  said,  "  that  you  seem  to  me  to  have  more 
ideas  than  any  one  whom  I  know."  And  again  (Dec.  14, 
1871)  :  "  You  have  many  original  thou^^hts,  but  you  either 
insert  them  in  Blue-books  or  cast  them  beiurc  swme — that 
is  me,  and  I  sometimes  insert  them  in  sermons.  You  should 
have  a  more  consecutive  way  of  going  on."  She  recalled, 
too,  advice  and  remonstrances  which  she  had  received  from 
Mr.  Mill.  In  1867  the  "  National  Society  for  Woman's 
Suffrage  "  was  founded.  Mill  had  asked  her  to  join  it  and 
she  had  at  hist  refused : — 

(John  Siuaft  MiU  to  Miss  NigfUingale.)  Blacxheath  Park, 
Augusi  9  [1867].   As  I  know  how  fidly  you  appreciate  a  great 

many  of  the  evil  effects  produced  upon  the  character  of  women 
(and  operating  to  the  stniction  of  their  own  and  others'  hrippi- 
ness)  by  the  existing  stato  nf  opinion,  and  as  yon  have  dnne  me 
the  honour  to  express  some  regard  for  my  opmion  on  these 
subjects,  I  should  not  like  to  abstain  from  mentioning  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Society  aimed  in  my  opinion  at  the  very  root  of  all  the 
evils  you  deplore  and  have  passed  your  life  in  combating.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  people,  particularly  women,  who,  from 
want  of  the  haMt  of  reflecting  on  politics,  are  quite  incapable  of 
realizing  the  enormous  power  of  politics,  that  is  to  say,  of  legisla> 
tion,  to  confer  happiness  and  also  to  influence  the  opinion  and 
tlie  moral  nature  of  the  gnvor-ned.  As  T  am  convinced  tliat 
this  power  is  by  far  the  greatest  that  it  i^  '  to  wield  for 

human  happiness,  I  can  neitlier  approve  ol  woincn  who  decline 
the  responsibility  of  wielding  it,  nor  of  men  who  would  shut  out 
wom^  from  the  right  to  wield  it.  Until  women  do  wield  it  to 
the  best  of  their  al^ty,  little  or  great,  and  that  in  a  direct  open 
manner,  I  am  convinced  that  the  evils  of  which  I  know  you  to  be 
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peculiarly  aware  can  never  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with.  And 

this  conviction  must  be  my  apology  for  troubling  you. 

{Miss  Nightingale  io  John  Stuart  Mill.)  35  South  Street, 
August  II  [1867].  I  can't  tell  you  how  much  pleased  I  w^ls  nor 
how  grateful  I  feel  that  you  should  take  the  trouble  to  write  to 
me.  And  if  I  ill-naturedly  answer  your  question  by  asking  one, 
it  is  because  I  have  scarcely  any  one  who  can  give  me  (as  my 
dear  friend,  Mr.  Qough,  long  since  dead,  said)  a  "  considered 
opinion."  That  women  should  have  the  suffrage,  I  think  no  one 
can  be  more  deeply  convinced  than  I.  It  is  so  important  for  a 
woman  to  be  a  "  person,"  as  you  say.  And  I  think  I  see  this 
most  strongly  in  married  Ufe.  If  the  woman  is  not  a  "  person/* 
it  does  almost  infinite  harm  even  to  her  husband.  And  the  harm 
is  greatest  when  the  man  is  a  \'cry  clever  man  and  the  woman  a 
verv  clever  woman.  But  it  will  be  years  before  yon  obtain  the 
suiiiage  for  women.  And  in  the  meauuiuc  there  are  evils  which 
press  much  more  hardly  on  women  than  the  want  of  the  su&age. 
And  will  not  this  when  obtained  put  women  in  opposition  to 
those  who  withhold  these  rights  from  them,  so  as  to  retard  stiU 
further  the  legislation  which  is  necessary  to  put  them  in  possession 
of  their  rights  ?  I  ask  humbly,  and  I  am  afraid  you  will  laugh 
at  me.  Could  not  the  existing  disabilities  as  to  property  and 
influence  of  women  be  swept  away  by  the  legislature  as  it  stands 
at  present  ?  and  equal  responsibihties  be  given,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  to  both  men  and  women  ?  I  do  not  like  to  take  up  your 
time  with  giving  instances,  redressible  by  legislation,  in  which 
my  experience  tells  me  that  women,  and  especially  poor  and 
married  women,  are  most  hardly  pressed  upon  now.  No  matron, 
serving  on  a  large  scale  as  I  have  done,  and  with  the  smallest 
care  for  her  Nurses,  can  be  unaware  of  these.  Till  a  married 
woman  can  be  in  possession  of  her  own  property,  there  can  be  no 
love  or  justice.  But  there  are  many  ot!ier  evils,  as  I  need  not 
tell  you.  Is  it  possible  that,  if  woman  suhrage  is  agitated  as  a 
means  of  removing  these  evils,  the  effect  may  be  to  prolong  tlieir 
existence  ?  Is  it  not  the  case  that  at  present  there  is  no  opposi- 
tion between  the  two  elements  of  the  nation,  but  that,  if  both 
had  equal  political  power,  there  is  a  probabifity  that  the  social 
reforms  required  might  become  matter  of  political  pardzanship, 
and  so  the  weaker  go  to  the  wall  ?  I  can  scarcely  expect  that 
you  vnll  have  time  to  answer  my  humble  questions. 

As  to  my  being  on  tlie  Society  you  mention,  you  know  there 
is  scarcely  anything  which,  if  you  were  to  tell  me  that  it  is  right 
pohticall3^  I  would  not  do.  But  I  have  no  time.  It  is  14  years 
this  very  day  that  I  entered  upon  work  which  has  never  left  me 
ten  minutes'  leisure,  not  even  to  be  ill.  And  I  am  obliged  never 
to  give  my  name  where  I  cannot  give  my  work.  If  you  will  not 
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think  me  egotistical,  I  will  say  why  I  have  kept  off  the  stage 
of  these  things.  In  the  years  that  I  have  passed  in  Government 
offices,  I  have  never  felt  the  want  of  a  vote — ^because,  if  I  had  been 
a  Borough  returning  two  members  to  Parliament,  I  should  have 
had  less  administrative  influence.  And  I  have  thought  that  I 
could  work  better  for  others  ofT  the  stage  than  on  it.  Added  to 
.which,  I  am  an  inninil^lr  invahd,  entirely  a  prisoner  to  my  room. 
But  I  entirely  agree,  if  1  may  be  allowed  to  agree  with  so  great 
an  autliority,  that  women's  "  political  power  "  should  be  "  direct 
and  open,"  not  indirect.  And  I  ought  to  ask  your  pardon  for 
occup>  ing  you  for  one  single  moment  with  my  own  personal 
situation. 

As  you  have  had  the  kindness  to  let  me  address  you,  I  cannot 

help  putting  in  one  more  word  on  a  subject  very  near  my  heart — 
the  India  Sanitary  Service.  I  have  worked  very  hard  at  this  for 
six  years.  And  during  all  those  years,  my  great  wish  lirts  hrvn  : 
would  it  be  possible  to  ask  Mr.  Mill  for  his  help  and  iniluence  ? 
But  you  were  so  busy.  I'ray  beUeve  me,  dear  Sir,  ever  your 
faithful  servant,  Florence  Nightingale. 

Mr.  Mill  found  time  for  a  "ccmadered  opinion/'  of 
great  elaboration  and  weight ;  it  has  been  printed  elsewhere^ 
With  his  reply  to  Miss  Nightingale's  humble  but  argumenta- 
tive questions,  we  are  not  here  concerned.  Though  she 
never  took  any  prominent  part  in  the  movement  for  female 
sufbrage,  she  joined  the  Society  in  1868,  allowed  her  name 
to  be  placed  on  the  General  Committee  in  187 1,  was  an 
annual  subscriber  to  its  funds,  and  in  1878  sent  an  expression 
of  her  opiniOT  on  the  subject  for  publication.*  It  was, 
however*  Mr.  Mill's  remarks  upon  her  "  personal  situation  " 
that  now,  in  1872,  cam6  back  to  her.  "  If,"  he  had  said, 
"  you  prefer  to  do  your  work  rather  by  moving  the  hidden 
springs  than  by  allowing  yourself  to  be  known  to  the  world 
as  dointr  what  you  really  do,  it  is  not  for  me  to  make  any 
observations  on  this  preference  (inasmuch  as  I  am  bound 
to  presume  that  you  have  good  reasons  for  it)  other  tlian  to 
say  that  1  much  regret  that  this  preference  is  so  very  general 
among  women."  She  ought  not,  he  went  on  to  suggest,  to 
hide  her  good  deeds  ;  and  "  finally  1  feel,"  he  wrote,  "  some 
hesitation  in  saying  to  you  what  I  think  of  the  responsibility 
that  lies  upon  each  one  of  us  to  stand  steadfastly,  and  with 

*  In  the  Letters  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  1910,  vol.  ii.  SOO«I05. 
*  Quoted  in  Bibliography  A,  No.  93. 
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all  the  boldness  and  all  the  humility  that  a  deep  sense  of 
duty  can  inspire,  by  what  the  experience  of  life  and  an  honest 
use  of  our  own  intelligence  has  taught  us  to  be  the  truth." 
To  some  of  this  expostulation  she  had  at  the  time  a  con- 
clusive rejoinder.  She  could  not  write  to  the  Times  and 
say,  "  Be  it  known  that  I  suggested  such  and  such  a  dispatch 
'  to  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  am  corresponding  in  such  and 
such  a  sense  with  a  Governor-General."  But  if  she  were 
out  of  office,  the  plea  for  seclusion  behind  the  scenes  failed ; 
nor  was  it  ever  perhaps  of  much  cogency  in  relation  to  her 
views  on  religious  and  social  matters.  Now  that  she  had 
"  gone  out  of  office,"  was  it  not  her  duty  to  come  into  the 
open  with  her  pen  ? 

ni 

The  first  literary  task  which  Miss  Nightingale  set  herself 
under  this  impulse  took  the  form  of  a  series  of  magazine 
articles,  in  which  she  lioped  to  embody  the  leading  ideas 
contained  in  lhi  \'<  lummnm  Suf^i^estions  for  Thought  already 
described  (Vol.  T  ]i.  470).  "  During  the  ten  years  and  more 
that  I  have  known  you,"  wrote  Mr.  Jowett  (Oct.  31,  1872), 
"  you  have  repeated  to  me  the  expression  *  Character  of  God' 
about  1000  times,  but  I  can't  say  that  I  have  any  clear  idea 
of  what  you  mean."  Why  did  she  not  try  and  cx})lain  ? 
In  an  earlier  letter  (Feb.  28,  1871)  Mr.  Jowett  had  suggested 
**  the  form  of  siiorl  papers  or  essa)^."  She  now  \vrote 
three  of  them  (of  which  the  first  two  were  published) — 
entitled  respectively  "  A  '  Note  '  of  InteiTogation,"  "  A 
Sub-Note  of  Interrogation  :  What  will  our  Religion  be  in 
I0Q9,"  and  "  On  what  Government  night  will  ^Ir.  Lowe  bring 
out  our  New  Moral  Budget  ?  another  Sub-Note  of  Interroga- 
tion." In  the  first  Paper,  Miss  Nightingale  in  a  questioning 
and  allusive  style  defined  her  conception  of  God  as  a  God 
of  Law,  whose  character  may  be  learnt  icom  social  and 
moral  science,  and  defended  such  a  conception  against 
some  current  ideas  of  Christian  churches  on  the  one  side, 
and  against  the  too  cold  and  impersonal  creed,  as  she 
thought,  of  Positivism  on  the  other.  The  affinity  of  her 
doctrine  at  some  points  with  the  creed  of  Positivism  is 
obvious ;  but  she  held  as  an  axiom  that  the  existence  of 
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law  implied  a  law-giver ;  and  it  is  a  very  different  thing/' 
she  wrote  elsewherci^  "  fighting  against  evil  for  our  own 
sakes  or  fighting  for  the  sake  of  the  Law-Giver  who  arms  us — 
fighting  with  or  without  a  Commander."  The  scope  of  the 
second  Paper  is  harder  to  describe,  for  it  throws  out  a  large 
number  of  criticisms  and  suggestions  on  life,  morals,  and 
philosophy  in  no  very  dosely  related  order.  The  general 
idea,  however,  is  that  the  purification  of  religion  requires 
not  destructive  criticism  but  reconstruction  and  a  le-ordering 
of  modem  life  on  the  lines  of  social  service;  in  which 
latter  connection  Miss  Nightingale  paid  a  glowing  tribute 
to  the  pioneer  of  East-end  "  settlers/'  ^  These  two  Papers, 
though  they  attempt  to  cover  too  much  ground  in  a  small 
space,  abound  in  happy  things  by  the  way.  We  are  told, 
for  instance,  that  Matthew  Arnold's  LiUraHnre  and  Dogma  is 
"  marred  by  a  tendency  not  to  fight  like  a  man  but  to 
scratch  like  a  cat."  The  (loctrinc  of  eternal  punishment 
is  criticized  in  the  words  of  the  pauper  who  said  to  his 
nurse  after  seeing  the  chaplain,  "  It  does  seem  hard  to  have 
suffered  so  much  here,  only  to  go  to  everlasting  torments 
hereafter."  The  creed  of  some  contented  politicians  is 
hit  off  by  saying  that  they  talk  of  "  the  *  masses,'  as  if  they 
were  Sihirian  strata."  The  third  of  Miss  Nightingale's 
Papers  is  the  hardest  to  describe,  because  it  is  the  most 
crowded  of  the  series.  Its  practical  purpose  may  be  said 
in  the  language  of  later  politics  to  be  a  plea  for  "  social 
reform."  **  There  must  be  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  a  Budget,  for  Morality  and  Crime,  as  for  Finance." 
Her  conception  of  social  and  moral  science  as  an  almost 
statistical  study  is  glanced  at,  and  tlie  rontrovers}^  between 
Free  Will  and  Necessity  is  disposed  ot  by  the  w;i\'.  Miss 
Nightingale  sent  her  Papers  successively  to  Mr.  Fronde. 
He  was  dehghted  with  the  first  and  with  the  second.  "  Your 
second  Note,"  he  said,  **  is  even  more  pregnant  than  the 
lirst.  I  cannot  tell  how  sanitary,  with  disordered  intellects^ 
the  effects  of  such  Papers  will  be."  They  appeared  in 
F f user's  Magazine  for  May  and  July  1873.   Carlyle  was  not 

*  In  some  marginalia  on  the  FiareUi  of  St.  Francis. 
*  Edward  Denison,  who  had  died  in  1870  at  tiie  age  of  30. 
«  See  Vol.  I.  p.  480. 
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so  favourably  impressed.   Miss  Nightingale's  second  Paper, 
he  said,  was  like  "  a  lost  lamb  bleating  on  the  moiintain.  " 
Mr.  Fronde's  cnticism  on  the  third  was  that  it  lacked 
focussing :  '*  the  whole  art  of  getting  culinary  fire  out  of 
mtellectual  sunlight  depends  on  that/'  The  third  article, 
accordingly,  was  not  printed.   Miss  Nightingale  did  not 
relish  Carlyle's  remark,  and  her  equanimity  was  perhaps 
not  restored  by  the  domestic  assurance  tiiat  Florence's 
mistake  had  been  in  not  submitting  the  manuscript  to  her 
sister's  revisicm.   One  of  the  best  things  in  the  Paper  which 
was  not  published  was  a  Postscript.  The  first  article  had 
been  widely  noticed  in  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  and  had 
brought  to  the  author  many  letterSH-60me  sympathetic,  as 
-  from  Mr.  Edward  Maitland,^  others  sorrowfully  critical. 
There  were  those  who  promised  to  pray  for  her  conversion 
daily,  and  invited  her  to  join  them  in  that  exercise.  They 
had  not  read  the  article,  it  seemed,  but  only  a  review  of  it ; 
aiid  among  the  printed  critiques  was  one  wliicli  began  : 
**  My  knowledge  of  the  scope  of  this  Paper  is  derived  from 
the  report  of  a  discourse  upon  it."     In  her  proposed 
Postscript  Miss  Nightingale  took  "  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  unknown  friends  for  their  sympathy  and  sugges- 
tions, and,  still  more,  unknown  friend-enemies  for  their 
criticisms  ;  but  yet  more  should  I  have  thanked  the  latter, 
had  their  crilicibins  been  on  my  poor  little  Article  in  its 
rough  state — the  '  Original  Cow  and  Snuffers  ' — and  not  on 
seeing  tlie  Extract  of  a  Criticism  of  an  Extract  of  my  Article. 
Certainly  a  new  Art  must  have  arisen  in  my  elderly  age  : — 
out-mngazining  magazining.    And  I  hereby  confidential!}^ 
inform  the  shade  of  Mr.  Fraser  that  he  may,  on  application 
to  me,  see  columns,  closely-printed  columns,  of  small  (but 
cruel)  print  upon  a  Paper  which  the  writers  state  that  they 
have  not  read. — What  I  read  a  Paper  which  we  are  going 
to  review  I — Yes,  Mr.  Fraser,  this  is  what  magazine-ing  has 
come  to.   Articles  are  not  even  written  on  original  works, 
even  if  that  work  be  only  an  Article,  but  on  a  Review  of  an 
Article  ;  and  not  even  upon  that,  but  upon  a  Review  of  a 
Review  of  an  Extract  of  an  Article,  or  sometimes  upon  an 
Extract  of  a  Sermon  upon  an  Extract  of  a  Review  of  an 

^  Mystical  writer ;  author  of  Th§  PUgnm  mid  tke  Shnn», 
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Article.  I  ought  to  feel  flattered  ;  I  try  to  feel  flattered. 
But,  Mr.  Fraser.  is  life  long  Liiough  for  this  ?  is  this  the 
way  to  'human  progress  '  ?  And  .  .  .  but  as  this  will  not 
be  read  by  my  unknown  critics,  I  come  to  a  stop."  The 
practice  which  Miss  Nightingale  thus  satirised  has  not 
become  less  frequent  in  later  days  when  the  newspapers 
supply  their  readers  not  with  political  speeches  but  with 
opinions  based  on  summaries  of  them,  and  when  what  are 
called  "  educational  handbooks  "  aim  at  giving  the  student 
the  power  of  passing  a  critical  judgment  upon  authors 
without  the  necessity  of  reading  them. 

IV 

A  fewdays  after  the  appearance  of  Miss  Nightingale's  first 
Paper  in  Fraser,  Mr.  Mill  died  of  a  "  local  endemic  disease  " 
at  his  house  near  Avignon.   She  was  profoundly  moved : — 

(Miss  NighHngale  to  Julius  MoU,)  Af«y  20  [1873].  John 
Stuart  Mill's  dealh  was  a  great  shock  to  me.  9^.  Grote  used 

to  say  of  him  "  Talk  of  l^'s  Logic  1  why  he  is  thrilling  with 
emotion  to  the  very  finger-ends."  That  is  just  what  he  was. 
Now,  speaker  and  subject  are  both  gone.  He  said  at  Mr.  Crete's 
funeral,  with  an  a^rony  of  tears,  "  We  might  have  kept  hirn  10 
years  longer."  And  now  we  say  of  himself  with  tears  "  We 
might  have  kept  him  for  10  years  longer."  He  was  only  67. 
He  was  always  urging  me  to  publish.  He  used  to  say,  with 
the  passion  which  he  put  into  everything  he  did  say :  "  I  have 
no  patience  with  people  who  will  not  publish  because  they  think 
the  world  is  not  ripe  enough  for  their  ideas :  that  is  only  conceit 
or  cowardice.  If  anybody  has  thought  out  any  thing  which  lie 
conceives  to  be  truth,  in  Heaven's  name,  let  him  say  it !  "  I  did 
not  answer  that  letter.  I  thought  that  this  year  (I  have  left 
much  of  the  India  and  War  Office  work,  and  much  of  it  has  left 
me)  I  would  resume  with  John  Stuart  Mill  and  do  as  he  told  me. 
I  put  the  article  in  Fraser' s  Magazine  (wiiich  I  now  send  you)  to 
please  him.  And  now  he  is  dead,  and  will  never  know  that  I 
intended  to  do  what  he  wished.  He  used  to  say,  "  Tell  the  world 
what  you  think— your  experience.  It  will  probably  strike  the 
world  more  than  anything  that  could  be  told  it."  He  quoted 
my  "  Stuff "  in  his  book,  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done.* 
I  pubtished  my  book  on  Socrates'  mother  '  partly  to  please  him. 

»  See  Vol  I  p   t-r,  n. 
*  Nates  on  Lying-in  InsitMwns  ;  see  above,  p.  197. 
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It  was  a  \'ery  odd  thing  :  it  was  a  subject  he  had  taken  up  :  he 
was  President  of  a  Society  for  that.  When  he  was  in  England 
(till  a  fortnight  before  his  death)  I  could  not  find  his  address : 
I  was  so  overwhehued  with  business  and  illness.  I  did  not  know 
he  was  going  away.  And  I  did  not  send  him  this  book.  And 
now  he  is  dead,  and  will  never  know.  But  I  scarcely  regret  his 
death.  He  was  not  a  happy  man.  He  was  a  man  who  was  so 
sure  to  develop  very  much  in  a  future  life.  He  had  queer  religious 
notions :  did  not  beheve  in  a  God  or  in  a  future  Hf e  :  but  beheved 
in  a  sort  of  conflict  between  two  Powers  of  Good  and  Evil.  I 
remember  showing  you  one  of  his  letters.  And  you  said  it  was 
just  like  Zoroaster.  But  he  was  the  most  truly  "  Liberal  "  man 
I  ever  knew.  If  it  were  for  the  cause  of  Trutli  that  he  should 
be  defeated,  he  would  have  liked  to  have  been  defeated.  And 
now  he  is  dead.    And  we  shall  never  see  his  Ukc  again. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Miss  Nightingale  that  she 
entered  into  correspondence  with  Mr.  Chadwick  on  the 
sanitary  state  of  Mr.  Mill's  house  and  the  climatic  conditions 
of  Provence  in  May.  Mr.  Chadwick  had  to  put  himself 
right  in  her  eyes  by  explaining  that  he  had  not  been  con- 
sulted by  their  friend  on  those  subjects  and  had  never  been 
invited  by  him  to  Avignon. 

V 

Other  literary  work  which  occupied  Miss  Nightingale 
a  good  deal  at  this  time  was  undertaken  either  to  help  Mr. 
Jowett  or  in  accordance  with  his  advice.  He  had  urged 
her  to  work  out  her  notion  of  Divine  Perfection,  and  her 
theory  of  the  Family  in  relation  to  "  sisterhoods  '*  and  other 
forms  of  association.  Miss  Nightingale  wrote  Essays 
accordingly  on  "  What  is  the  Evidence  that  there  is  a 
Perfect  God?  "  on"  What  is  the  Character  of  God  ?  "  and  on 
"  Christian  Fellowship  as  a  Means  to  Progress."  The  gist 
of  the  latter  essay  may  be  given  in  a  letter  of  an  earlier 
date : — 

{Miss  Nightingale  to  Benjamin  JoweU)  July  [1870].  ...  I 
think  that  Faraday's  idea  of  friendship  is  very  high  :  "  One 
who  will  serve  his  companion  next  to  his  God."  And  when  one 
thinks  that  most,  nay  almost  all  people  have  no  idea  of  friendship 
at  all  except  pleasant  juxtaposition,  it  strikes  one  with  admiration. 
Yet  is  Faraday's  idea  not  mine.  My  idea  of  a  friend  is  one  who 
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will  and  can  join  you  in  work  the  sde  purpose  of  which  is  to 
serve  God.  Two  in  one,  and  one  in  God.   It  almost  exactly 

answers  Jesus  Christ's  words.  And  so  extraordinarily  blessed 
have  I  been  that  I  have  had  three  such  friends.  I  can  tnily  say 
that,  during  the  5  years  that  1  worked  with  Sidney  Herbert 
every  day  and  nearly  all  day,  from  the  moment  he  came  into  the 
room  no  other  idea  came  in  but  that  of  doing  the  work  with  the 
best  of  our  ]>uwers  in  the  service  of  God.  (And  this  tho'  he 
was  a  man  of  the  most  varied  and  brilUant  conversational  genius 
I  have  ever  known — iar  beyond  Macaulay  whom  I  also  knew.) 
This  is  Heaven ;  and  this  is  what  makes  me  say  "  I  have  had 
my  heaven." 

The  two  other  friends  with  whom  in  former  time  she 
had  been  a  fellow-worker  were  Arthur  Clough  and  her 
Aunt,  Mrs.  Smith.  Miss  Nightingale's  other  Essays  led  to 
much  correspondence  with  Mr.  Jowett,  but  as  they  failed 
to  come  up  to  his  standard  they  were  laid  aside.  Many  of 
her  letters  to  him  were  themselves  almost  Essays.  Extracts 
from  one  or  two  consecutive  letters  will  show  the  kind  of 
discussions  into  which  Miss  Nightingale  loved  to  involve 
her  Oxford  friend,  and  upon  which  he  was  nothing  loath  to 
enter : — 

{Benjamin  Joweti  to  Miss  NiglUingalc.)  Torquay,  Sept.  29 
[1871].  ...  I  must  answer  yotir  letter  by  driblets.  When 
you  admit  that  a  part  of  the  witness  of  the  character  of  God  is 
to  be  sought  for  in  nature,  how  do  you  distinguish  between  the 
true  and  false  witness  of  nature  ?  For  we  cannot  deny  that 
physical  good  is  sometimes  at  variance  with  moral— t.^g.  in 
marriage  the  sole  or  chief  principle  ought  to  be  health  and 
streni^'th  in  the  parents  whether  with  or  without  a  marriage 
ceremony — in  other  words  Plato's  Republic  :  i  mean  on  physical 
principles.  Or  again  the  laws  oi  physical  improvement  would 
require  that  we  should  get  rid  of  sickly  and  deformed  infants. 
And  if,  as  Huxley  would  say.  you  reconstruct  the  world  on  a 
physical  basis,  you  have  to  go  to  war  with  received  principles  of 
morality.  I  suppose  that  the  answer  is  you  must  take  man  as 
a  whole,  and  make  morahty  and  the  mind  the  limit  of  physical 
improvement.  But  it  is  not  t  ;i-y  to  see  wliat  this  limit  is,  because 
men's  conceptions  of  morahty  vary,  and  although  we  may  form 
ideals  we  have  I0  descend  from  them  in  practice.  Therefore 
I  do  not  agree  uilh  you  in  thinking  that  there  are  no  difficulties, 
although  the  old  difficulties,  about  origin  of  evil  &c.,  are  generally 
a  hocus  of  Theologians* 
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{Miss  Nightingale  to  Benjamin  Jowett.)  ^  Lea  Hurst, 

Oct.  3  [1871].  I  am  quite  scandalized  at  your  materialism. 
(I  shall  shut  up  you  and  Plato  for  a  imndrcd  years  in  punishment 
in  another  world  till  you  have  both  obtained  clearer  views.) 
Is  it  for  an  old  maid  like  me  to  be  preaching  to  you  a  Master 
in  Ibiaci  tiiaL  even  "  on  physical  principles  "  there  are  essential 
points  in  marriage  (to  turn  out  the  best  order  of  children),  which, 
being  absent,  the  perfection  of  "  health  and  strength  "  in  both 
parents  is  of  no  avail  even  for  the  physical  part  of  the  children? 
And  might  I  just  ask  one  small  question :  whether  you  consider 
man  has  a  httle  soul  ?  If  he  has  ever  such  a  little  one,  you  can 
scarcely  consider  him  ns  a  simple  body,  an  animal,  or  even  as 
a  twin,  the  soul  being  one  twin  and  the  body  the  other,  but  as 
all  one,  the  soul  and  the  body  making  one  being  (altho'  only 
in  this  sense).  If  you  do,  at  aii  events  God  does  not.  And 
consequently  He  makes  a  great  many  more  things  enter  into  the 
"  physical "  constitution  even  of  the  children  than  the  mere 
"  health  and  strength  "  of  the  parents.  (My  son,  really  Plato 
talked  nonsense  about  this.)  Take  a  much  n  >n^  material  thing 
than  the  producing  of  a  bad  or  degenerate  family  or  race.  Take 
a  railway  accident.  What  are  the  laws  therein  concerned  ? 
You  have  by  no  means  only  to  consider  the  "  physical  "  laws — 
the  strength  of  iron,  the  speed  of  steam,  the  smoothness  of  rails, 
the  friction  &c.,  &c. — but  you  have  to  consider  the  state  of  mind 
of  Directors,  whether  they  care  only  for  their  dividends,  so  that 
the  railway-servants  are  underpaid  or  overworked  &c.,  &c. 
You  quote  Huxley.  He  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  prime  educators 
of  the  age,  but  he  makes  a  profound  mistake  when  he  says  to 
Mankind :  objects  of  sense  are  more  worthy  of  your  attention 
than  your  inferences  and  imaginations.  On  tlie  contrary,  the 
finest  powers  man  is  gifted  with  are  those  which  enable  hm\  to 
infer  from  what  he  sees  wliat  he  can't  see.  They  lift  him  mto 
truth  of  far  higher  import  than  that  which  he  learns  from  the 
senses  alone.  I  believe  that  the  laws  of  nature  all  tend  to 
improve  the  wkoU  man,  moral  and  physical,  that  it  is  absurd 
to  consider  man  either  as  a  body  to  be  improved,"  or  as  a  soul 
to  be  *'  improved,"  separately. 

As  to  the  "  laws  of  physical  improvement  requiring  that  we 
should  get  rid  of  sickly  and  deformed  infants,"  they  require  that 
we  should  pret>ent  or  improve,  not  that  we  should  kill  them. 
That  would  be  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  fmest  intellectual  and 
moral  specimens  of  our  human  nature  that  have  ever  existed. 
And,  even  were  tliis  not  the  case,  the  heroism,  the  patience, 
the  wisdom  of  our  race  have  been  more  called  forth  by  dealing 


*  I  have  Mmmrbat  compnssed  tbe  aigmnt  in  this  letter. 
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with  these  and  the  like  forms  of  evil  than  by  almost  anything 
else.  The  good  of  man  in  its  highest  sense  cannot  be  attained  by 
neglecting  one  set  of  laws  or  one  aspect  of  man's  nature  and 
cultivating  another. 

I  entirely  therefore  agree  that  "  you  must  take  man  as  a 
whole."  But  this  seems  at  variance  with  a  celebrated  author's 
next  sentence  "  and  make  morality  and  the  mind  the  limit  of 
ph3^cal  improvement."  If  I  were  writing,  I  should  use  a  word 
signifying  the  exact  reverse;  not  limit,  but  expansion,  enlaige- 
ment,  multiplication,  master  or  informing  spirit.  As  Plato  says : 
the  mind  informs  the  body,  owns  the  body,  the  body  is  the  servant 
of  the  mind.  How  can  the  owner  and  the  master  be  the  limit  ? 
We  must  really  pray  for  your  conversion.  .  .  . 

{Benjamin  Jowett  to  M iss  Nightingale.)  Torquay,  Oci.  4.  .  .  . 
What  liave  I  said  to  deserve  such  an  outburst  7  I  have  no  wish 
to  shake  the  foimdation  of  Society.  What  I  think  about  these 
matters  is  feebly  expressed  m  a  part  of  Essay  at  the  end  of  the 
introduction  to  the  Republic.  But  when  I  come  to  a  second 
edition  I  will  express  it  better. 

A  comparison  of  the  passage  in  the  first  and  second 
editions  of  Mr.  Jowett's  Introduction  respectively^  shows 
how  largely  he  profited  by  the  criticisms  in  the  foregoing 
letter.  His  Plato  first  appeared  in  1871,  and  at  once 
he  began  revising  it.  In  this  work  Miss  Nightingale  gave 
him  great  help.  Her  Greek  had  now  grown  a  little  rusty,' 
but  her  interest  in  the  substance  of  Plato  was  intense. 
She  annotated  Mr.  Jowett's  summaries  and  introductions 
very  closely,  and  sent  him  voluminous  suggestions  for 
revision.  "  You  are  the  best  critic/'  he  wrote,  "  whom  I 
ever  had."  Several  of  liGss  Nightingale's  notes  are  pre- 
served, in  rough  copy,  amongst  her  Papers,  and  by  means 
of  them  her  hand  may  be  traced  in  many  a  page  of  Mr. 
Jowett's  revised  work.  In  the  fust  edition  of  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  Republic  he  made  some  remarks  on  love  as  a 
motive  in  poetry  wliich  excited  Miss  Nightingale's  strong 
disapproval.  She  agreed  that  *'  the  illusion  of  the  feelings 
commonly  called  love    was  a  motive  of  which  too  much 

*  See  first  mdiHon,  vol.  ii.  p.  X45,  and  second  edition,  vol.  iii.  pp.  x6x-i63. 

'  On  one  occa?;ion  she  forgot  the  Greek  for  "  Limitless,"  and  asked 
Mr.  Jowett  to  tell  her.  He  repUed  by  quoting  Homer  :  "  Hfioroy  fufiaviOf 
raging  insatiably  or  without  Uinit " — adding  wickedly  *'  Whom  did  tiiis 

VOL.  II  Q 
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had  been  made ;  but  the  poets,  she  thought,  had  as  yet 
hardly  touched  the  theme  of  trae  love — **  two  in  one,  and 
one  in  God  " — as  an  incentive  to  heroic  action.  "  The 
philosopher  may  be  excused/'  Mr.  Jowett  had  written, 
"if  he  imagines  an  age  when  poetry  and  sentiment  have 
disappeared,  and  tmth  has  taken  the  place  of  imagination, 
and  the  fedings  of  love  are  understood  and  estimated  at 
their  proper  value."  "  Take  out  that  mean  calumny,  my 
son,"  wrote  Miss  Nightingale  ;  "  take  it  out  this  minute ; 
blaspheme  not  against  Love."  The  offending  sentence  was 
expunged  in  the  second  edition.  Mr.  Jowett  had  gone  on  to 
"  blaspheme  "  a  little  against  Art,  citing  the  Mahommedans 
as  a  case  of  the  state  of  the  human  mind  in  which  "  all 
artistic  representations  are  regarded  as  a  false  and  imperfect 
expression  either  of  the  religious  or  of  the  philosophical 
ideal."  Miss  Nightingale  objected  that  the  Mahommedans 
had  renounced  the  use  of  pictures  and  hnages,  but  not  of 
architecture :  "  Mosques  are  the  highest  kind  of  art :  the 
one  true  representation  of  the  One  God  :  the  Glory  of  God 
in  the  highest :  the  most  high  of  the  Most  High :  higher 
than  any  Christian  art  or  architecture — as  you  would  say 
if  you  had  seen  the  mosques  of  Cairo."  Mr.  Jowett  recast 
liis  passage,  and  used  Miss  isi^htingalc  s  lihist ration,  almost 
in  her  words.*  **  I  am  always  stealing  from  you,"  he  said. 
On  his  Introduction  to  the  Gorgias,  she  made  an  interesting 
criticism : — 

Is  not  Socrates  more  ineffably  tiresome,  and  at  the  same  time 
does  he  not  speak  higher  truth,  in  the  Gorgias  than  an3nnrhere 
else  ?  Why  call  these  higher  truths  "  paradoxes  "  ?  Are  not 
your  sermons  always  a  sort  of  apology  for  talking  to  them  of 

God  ?  And  wliy  should  your  Introductions  be  a  sort  of  apology 
for  fprnt^nizing  that  Socrates  speaks  the  iiighest  truth  and  no 
paradox  ?  Have  guarded  statements,  whether  about  God  or 
any  particular  moral  or  truth,  e\'cr  produced  enthusiasm  of 
religion  or  in  morality  ?  Is  there  any  Dialogue,  not  even  except- 
ing the  Phaedo  and  Criia,  where  he  is  so  mudi  in  earnest  ?  He  is 
so  terribly  in  earnest  that  towards  the  end  he  even  throws  all 
his  dialectic  aside,  and  makes  even  Polus  in  earnest.  To  me, 
speaking  as  one  of  the  stupid  and  ignorant,  it  seems  that  your 


See  steond  edition,  vol.  iii.  p.  145. 
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Introduction  dwells  too  much  on  the  fomi  of  the  Gorgias  and  does 
not  bring  out  in  sufficiently  striking  relief  the  great  truths  which 
Socrates  labours  so  strenuously  to  enforce  tliat  he  almost  seems 
to  lose  himself  in  them.  These  great  moral  truths  are  (are  they 
not  ?}  (i)  II  is  a  greater  evil  to  do  than  to  ^ujftr  injustice.  If 
you  call  this  a  "  paradox/'  why  do  you  not  call  the  53rd  Chapter 
of  Isaiah  a  paradox  ?  Is  it  not  the  highest  of  truths  ?  (2)  It 
is  a  gteakf  etnl  noiiobe  punished  than  to  be  ptmish$i  for  wrong, 
I  have  no  idea  why  you  call  this  a  paradox.  It  follows  from 
all  the  higher  experience  of  the  life  of  every  one  of  us.  In  family 
life  I  see  it  every  day  I  see  the  "  spoilt  child  "  making  himself, 
and  oftenor  herself,  and  everyone  else  miserable,  down  to  mature 
life  or  extreme  old  age.  (Tho'  the  "  punishments"  of  my  life 
have  been  somewhat  severe,  yet  I  can  bless  God,  even  in  this 
world,  that  never  in  all  my  life  have  I  been  allowed  to  "  do  as  I 
liked/')  .  .  . 

If  the  reader  cares  to  take  this  passage  to  a  comparison 
of  the  second  with  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Jowett's  Introduc- 
tion,^ he  will  discover  again  how  largely,  and  dosdy.  Miss 
Nightingale's  critidsms  were  accepted.  She  dealt  siniilarly 
— ^giving  precise  references  for  every  statement — with  the 
greater  part  of  the  Dialogues.  "  hk  the  PHaedrus,"  said 
Mr.  Jowett  (July  22,  1873),  "  I  have  put  in  most  of  what 
you  suggested  and  made  some  additions.  You  are  quite 
right  in  thinking  that  I  should  get  as  much  modern  truth 
into  the  Introductions  as  possible.  It  is  a«great  opportunity  ; 
which  I  have  had  in  view,  but  not  so  clearly  as  since  you 
wrote  to  me." 

Miss  Ki^litiiigale  continued,  as  in  former  years,  to  send 
Mr.  Jowett  suggestions  for  sermons.  "  I  have  written  part 
of  your  sermon,"  he  wrote,  when  she  had  sent  him  an 
outline  of  what  she  would  like  him  to  preach  from  the 
University  pulpit.  When  he  became  Master  of  Balliol  he 
projected  a  Special  Form  for  daily  service  in  the  College 
Chapel,  and  Miss  Nightingale  suggested  a  selection  of 
passages  from  the  Psalms  under  the  heads  of  "  God  the 
Lord,"  "  God  the  Judge,"  "  God  the  Father,"  "  God  the 
Friend,"  '*  the  Way  of  the  Cross,"  and  so  forth.  Mr. 
Jowett  had,  however,  to  abandon  the  project  in  deference 

^  The  lefenoces  are :  first  edition,  vol.  tii.  pp.  a6  $eq. ;  ueand  editton, 
voL  il.  pp.  30s  stq. 
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to  superior  authority.^  Another  scheme  was  carried  out. 
In  1873  an  edition  of  the  Bible  appeared  which  has  a  history 
of  some  interest.  The  School  and  Children's  Bible  it 
was  called;  the  name  of  the  Rev.  William  Rogers,  of 
Bishopsgate,  appears  on  the  title-page,  but  the  selection 
was  in  fact  made  for  the  most  part  by  Mr.  Jowett,  urith  the 
help  of  some  of  his  friends.*  That  Mr.  Sivinburoe  was  one 
of  these  friends,  we  know  from  the  poet's  own  recoQections ; 
it  Is  not  generally  known  that  the  other  principal  collaborator 
with  Mr.  Jowett  was  Miss  Nightmgale.  lit,  Swinburne's 
help  was  in  one  respect  disappointing.  "  I  wanted  you/' 
said  Mr.  Jowett  to  him  with  a  smile,  "  to  help  me  to  make 
this  book  smaller,  and  you  have  persuaded  me  to  make  it 
much  laiiger."  The  poet,  who  was  complimented  on  his 
thorough  familiarity  with  sundry  parts  of  the  sacred  text, 
thought  that  Mr.  Jowett  had  excluded  too  much  of  the 
prophetic  and  poetic  elements,  not  taking  into  account 
"  the  delight  that  a  child  may  take  in  things  beyond  the 
grasp  of  his  perfect  comprehension,  though  not  beyond  the 
touch  of  his  apprehensive  or  prehensile  faculty."  Miss 
Nightingale,  whose  familiarity  with  the  Bible  was  probably 
even  closer  and  more  extensive  than  Mr.  Swinburne's  and 
with  whom  Bibhcal  criticism  was  a  favourite  study,  aibo 
wanted  a  great  deal  put  in  which  Mr.  Jowett  had  left  out, 
but  her  instinct  for  edification  led  her  to  suggest  equivalent 
omissions.  She  took  great  pains  with  litr  suggestions, 
illustrating  them  in  letters  to  Mr.  Jowett  with  many 
characteristic  remarks  by  the  way  : — 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  up  acquaintance  with  a  man,  however 
otherwise  estimable,  who  separates  the  26  last  chapters  of  Isaiah 
from  Isaiah  merely  by  a  shabby  Uttle  note  and  asterisk.  Surely 
those  chapters  belong  to  the  end  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity 


^  "  The  Bishop  ham  disallowed  our  '  Versicles  '  and  some  otber  things 

on  legal  grounds — i.e.  on  the  opinion  of  Sir  Travers  Twiss  (poor  man  !). 
We  will  have  them  in  a  particular  book  of  our  own.  He  says  '  they  are 
admirably  selected '  '*  {LeUei^fnm  Mr,  JcweU,  March  16, 1S73). 

•  See  Ablx)lt  and  Campbell's  Life  and  Letters  of  Jowett,  vol.  ii.  pp.  35-36, 
and  "  Kecollcctions  of  Professor  Jowett  "  in  Swinburne's  Studies  tn  Prose 
and  Poetry,  p.  33.  The  full  title  of  the  book  was  The  School  and  Children's 
BiU»  prepared  under  the  SuperinUfoUn^  <iffhe  Re9.  WUUmm  Rogers.  London: 
Longnuuu,  1873. 
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and  should  be  separated  by  a  distinct  division  ;  while  the  shabby 
little  note  and  asterisk  might  go  to  some  isolated  chapters  (041. 
xiii.,  xiv.)  among  the  first  39  which  belong  to  the  same  time, 
the  end  of  the  Captivity — whereas  the  first  39  chapters  (generally) 
appear  to  belong  to  the  "  Middle  Ages  "  of  Prophecy.  But 
as  it  may  be  judged  inconvenient  to  put  Chaps.  xl.-Ixvi.  of 
Isaiah  in  a  different  pai  t  of  tiie  Bible,  I  will  concede  that  point 
and  simply  classify  them  (I  Idlow  EvaM's  order).  But  they 
mua  be  nnder  a  separate  Heading  with  "  End  of  Babylonian 
Captivity  "  (or  words  to  that  effect)  printed  distinctly  wider  the 
heading  (not  in  a  note). 

More  generally,  she  criticized  the  first  selection  sent 
to  her  as  showing  some  want  of  proportion.  There  was 
no  clear  plan,  she  thought,  as  to  the  space  to  be  given, 
respectively,  to : — 

(a)  Matters  of  universal  importance,  moral  and  spiritnal 
(e.g.  the  fmest  parts  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  and  the  New 
Testament) ;  (6)  matters  of  historical  importance  (e.g.  which 
embrace  the  history  of  great  nations,  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon. 
The  petty  wars  of  the  petty  tribes  seem  to  take  up  a  quite  dis- 
proportionate space) ;  (c)  matters  of  local  importance,  which 
have  acquired  a  universal  moral  significance  {e.g.  Jonah  is 
entirely  left  out  :  yet  Jonah  has  a  moral  and  spiritual  meaninj^, 
wliile  Samson,  Balaam  and  Bathsheba  have  none)  ;  [d)  matti 
of  merely  local  importance,  with  no  significance  but  an  immoral 
one  {e.g.  the  stones  about  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  almost 
aU  Jo^ua  and  Judges,  and  very  much  of  Samiid  and  Kings). 
The  story  of  Achilles  and  his  horses  is  far  more  fit  for  children 
than  that  of  Balaam  and  his  ass,  which  is  only  fit  to  be  told  to 
asses.  The  stories  of  Samson  and  of  Jephthah  are  only  fit  to  be 
told  to  buU-dogs ;  and  the  story  of  Bathsheba,  to  be  told  to 
Bathshebas.  Yet  we  give  all  these  stories  to  children  as  "  Holy 
Writ."  There  are  some  things  in  liomer  we  might  better  call 
"  Holy  "  Writ — many,  many  in  SoijIux  les  and  Aeschylus.  The 
stories  about  Andromache  and  Antigone  are  worth  all  the  women 
in  the  Old  Testament  put  together ;  nay,  almost  all  the  women 
in  the  Bible. 

"  I  have  just  finished  the  Children's  Bible,"  wrote  Mr. 
Jowett  (Feb,  10,  1872).  "  I  blessed  you  every  time  I  took 
the  papers  up,  especially  in  the  Prophets.  I  have  adopted 
your  sdectioa  almost  entirely,  with  a  slight  abridgement, 
and  it  is  further  approved  by  Mr.  Qieyne's  authority." 
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These  variotis  Hteraiy  enterprises,  undertaken  at  Mr. 
Jowett's  instance,  occupied  a  great  deal  of  Miss  Nightingale's 
time-Hmore  time,  as  she  sometimes  said  to  herself,  than 
could  rightly  be  spared  irom  primary  duties ;  and  the  time 
was  spent,  she  added  in  her  self-reproaches,  to  little  purpose. 
In  some  respects  BIr.  Jowett's  suggestions  to  her  were  not 
very  happy.  One  cannot  elaborate  in  a  consecutive  form 
a  Scheme  of  Theology  or  a  Social  Philosophy,  even  through 
the  medium  of  essays,  in  odd  hours  as  a  bye-work.  So 
Miss  Nightingale  soon  found,  and  the  failure  weighed 
heavily  on  her  spirits  ;  but  i\ir.  Jowelt  did  not  realize  how 
great  was  the  strain  upon  his  friend's  faculties  involved  in 
her  nursing  work,  nor  how  much  time,  effort,  and  emotion 
she  was  devoting,  though  "  out  of  office,"  to  the  comphcatcd 
problems  of  Indian  administration.  We,  who  have  access 
to  her  Papers,  shall  learn  the  full  extent  of  these  preoccupa- 
tions in  later  chapters  (III.  and  IV.).  But  something  must 
first  be  said  of  another  literary  enterprise.  To  it  Miss 
Nightingale's  close  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  Plato  was 
entirely  relevant.  Such  studies  were,  as  we  shall  find  in 
the  next  chapter,  part  of  the  food  which  sustained  her 
inner  Ufe.  • 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  MYSTICAL  WAY 

M3rstici8m :  to  dwdl  on  the  unseen,  to  withdraw  ouiaelves  from  the 

things  of  <^nse  into  communion  with  God — to  endeavour  to  partake  of  the 
Divine  nature ;  that  is,  of  HoUness.  When  we  ask  ourselves  only  what 
is  right,  or  wh&t  is  fbe  ivill  ol  God  (the  same  quwtion),  then  we  may  truly 
be  aaid  to  live  in  Hie  liglitt— FIobxivcb  NiOBnirGALB. 

It  has  been  mentioned  incidentally  in  an  earlier  chapter 
that  Miss  Nightingale  was  fond  of  reading  the  books  of 
Catholic  devotion  which  the  Revemid  Mother  of  the  Ber- 
mondsey  Convent  used  to  send  her.  Long  before,  she  had 
studied  carefuUy  the  writings  of  the  Port  Royalists ;  and  at 
the  Trinita  de'  Monti  she  had  seen  the  ideal  of  Catholic 
devotion  in  real  Hfe.  She  used  to  pass  on  some  of  her  devo- 
tional works  to  Mr.  Jowett.  He  began  with  St.  Teresa, 
and,  at  first  repelled,  he  gradually  became  interested.  Miss 
Nightingale  was  in  the  habit  of  cop>dng  out  passages  for 
her  own  edification,  sometimes  in  the  original,  sometimes 
translating  them.  The  idea  of  making  a  selection  for 
publication  occurred  to  her,  and  Mr.  Jowett  encouraged 
it.  **  Do  not  give  up  your  idea,"  he  said,  "of  making  a 
selection  of  the  better  mind  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Mystics.'*  "You  will  do  a  good  work,"  he  wrote  acfain 
(Oct.  3,  1872),  "  if  you  point  out  the  kind  of  mysticism 
which  is  needed  in  the  present  day — not  mysticism  at  all, 
but  as  intense  a  feeling,  as  the  mystics  had,  of  the  power  of 
truth  and  reason  and  of  the  will  of  God  that  they  should 
take  effect  in  the  world.  The  passion  of  the  reason,  the 
fusion  of  faith  and  reason,  the  reason  in  religion  and  the 
religion  in  reason — if  you  can  only  describe  these,  you  will 
teach  people  a  new  lesson.   The  new  has  something  still 
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to  learn  from  the  old  ;  and  I  am  not  certain  whether  we 
ought  not  to  retire  into  mysticism  (I  thought  1  should  not 
use  the  word)  when  the  antagonism  with  existing  upmioiis 
becomes  too  great."  Miss  Nightingale's  close  study  of 
Plato  and  of  the  Bible,  described  in  the  last  chapter,  in- 
creased her  interest  in  Christian  mysticism.  The  Fourth 
Gospel  was  the  work  of  a  mystic.  And  there  were  cunous 
analogies,  which  she  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Jowett,^  between 
Plato  and  the  mcdiseval  mystics.  The  famous  myth  of 
the  purihed  soul,  for  instance,  recalled  a  passage  in  the 
Fioreiti  of  St.  Francis,  except  that  there  the  purgatorial 
stage,  before  the  "  \^ings  grow,"  lasts  150  years,  instead  of 
10,000.  Miss  NiG^litmgale  said  of  the  closing  prayer  in  the 
Phaedms — "  Give  me  beauty  m  the  mward  soul,  and  may 
the  outward  and  inward  man  be  at  one " — ^a  prayer 
unequalled,  she  thought,  by  any  Collect  in  the  service-book — 
that  it  "  put  in  seventeen  words  the  whole,  or  at  least  half, 
of  the  doctrine  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross."  Plato  made  her 
the  more  interested  in  the  Christian  Mystics  ;  the  Christian 
Mystics,  the  more  interested  in  Plato.  Conciirraitly  ivith 
her  work  for  Mr.  Jowett's  revised  Plaio  she  gave  much 
time  during  1873  ^^74  (with  additions  in  later  years) 
to  transcribing  or  translating  and  arranging  passages  from 
devotional  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  She  had  sent  some 
of  her  book  in  various  stages  to  Mr.  Jowett,  who,  with  other 
suggestions,  said  (April  z8,  1873)  that  she  ought  to  add 
"  a  Preface  lowing  the  use  of  such  books.  They  axe  apt 
to  appear  unreal,  and  yet  Thomas  k  Kempis  has  been  one 
of  the  most  influential  books  in  the  world.  The  subject 
of  the  Preface  should  be  the  use  of  the  ideal  and  especially 
the  spiritual  ideal.  I  do  not  say  what  may  be  the  case  with 
great  Saints  themselves,  but  for  us  I  think  it  is  dear  that 
this  mystic  state  ought  to  be  an  occasional  and  not  a  per- 
manent feeling — a  taste  of  heaven  in  daily  life.  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  possible  to  write  a  mystical  book  which  ' 
would  also  be  the  essence  of  Common  Sense  ?  " 

*  He  made  use  oi  her  suggestion  in  a  postscript  (in  the  itcond  edition) 
to  his  Introduction  to  the  Phaedrus. 
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II 

I  construct  the  Preface  from  various  notes  and  rough 
drafts  in  Miss  Nightingale's  hand : — 

It  may  seem  a  strange  thing  to  begin  a  book  with this 
Book  is  not  for  any  cm  who  has  time  to  read  it — ^but  the  meaning 
of  it  is :  this  reading  is  good  only  as  a  preparation  for  work. 
If  it  is  not  to  inspire  life  and  work,  it  is  bad.   Just  as  the  end  of 

food  is  to  enable  us  to  live  and  work,  and  not  to  live  and  eat,  so 
the  end  of— most  reading  perhaps,  but  certainly  of — ^mystical 
reading  is  not  to  read  but  to  work. 

For  what  is  Mysticism  ?  Is  it  not  the  attempt  to  draw  near 
to  God,  not  by  rites  or  ceremonies,  but  by  inward  disposition  ? 
Is  it  not  merdy  a  hard  word  for  "  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
within  "  ?  Heaven  is  neither  a  place  nor  a  time.  There  might 
be  a  Heaven  not  only  here  but  now.  It  is  true  that  sometimes 
we  most  sacrifice  not  only  health  of  body,  but  health  of  mind 
(or,  peace)  in.  the  interest  of  God  ;  that  is,  we  must  sacrifice 
Heaven.  But  "  thou  shalt  belike  God  for  thou  shalt  see  Him  as 
He  is  "  :  this  may  be  here  and  now,  as  well  as  there  and  then.  And 
it  may  be  for  a  time — then  lost — then  recovered — botii  ^lere  and 
there,  both  now  and  then. 

That  Rehgion  is  not  devoticm,  but  work  and  suffering  for  the 
love  of  God ;  this  is  the  true  doctrine  of  Mystics — as  is  more 
particularly  set  forth  in  a  definition  of  the  16th  century :  "  True 
rehgion  is  to  have  no  other  will  but  God's."  Compare  this 
with  the  definition  of  Religion  in  Johnson's  Diction arv  :  "  Virtue 
founded  upon  reverence  of  God  and  expectation  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments  "  ;  in  other  words  on  respect  and  self-interest, 
not  love.  Imagine  the  religion  which  inspired  the  life  of  Christ 
loiiiided  "  on  the  motives  given  by  Dr.  Jolmson  I 

Christ  Himself  was  the  first  true  Mystic.  "  My  meat  is  to 
do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me  and  to  finish  His  work."  What 
is  this  but  putting  in  fervent  and  the  most  striking  words  the 
foundation  of  all  real  Mystical  Rehgion  ? — which  is  that  for  all 
our  actions,  all  our  words,  all  our  thoughts,  the  food  upon  which 
they  are  to  hve  and  have  their  being  is  to  be  the  indwelhng 
,  I  Presence  of  God,  the  union  with  God ;  that  is,  with  the  Spirit 
of  Goodness  and  Wisdom. 

Where  shall  i  iind  God  ?  In  myself.  That  is  the  true 
Mystical  Doctrine.  But  then  I  myself  must  be  in  a  state  for 
Him  to  come  and  dwell  in  me.  This  is  the  whole  aim  of  the 
Mystical  Life ;  and  all  Mystical  Rules  in  all  times  and  countries 
have  been  laid  down  for  putting  the  soul  into  such  a  state. 
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That  the  soul  herself  should  be  heaven,  that  our  Father  which 
is  in  heaven  should  dwell  in  her,  that  tiiere  is  something  within 
US  infinitely  more  estimable  than  often  comes  out,  that  God 
enlaiges  this  "  palace  of  our  soul "  by  degrees  so  as  to  enable 
her  to  receive  Himself,  that  thus  he  gives  her  liberty  but  that 
the  soul  must  give  herself  up  absolutely  to  Him  for  Him  to  do 
this,  the  incalculable  benefit  of  this  occasional  but  frequent 
intorrmirse  ^vith  the  Perfect :  tlii'^  i*^  the  conclusion  and  sum  of 
the  whole  matter,  put  into  beautiful  language  by  the  Mystics. 
And  of  this  process  they  describe  the  stepxs,  and  assign  periods 
of  months  and  years  during  winch  the  steps,  they  say,  are 
commonly  made  by  those  who  make  them  at  all. 

These  old  M3^tics  whom  we  call  superstitious  were  isn  before 
us  in  their  ideas  of  God  and  of  prayer  (that  is  of  our  communion 
with  God).  "  Prayer,"  says  a  mystic  of  the  i6th  century, 
"  is  to  ask  not  what  we  wish  of  God,  but  what  God  wishes  of 
us."  "  Master  who  hast  made  and  formed  the  vessel  of  the 
body  of  Thy  creature,  and  hast  put  within  so  great  a  treasure, 
the  Soul,  which  bears  the  image  of  Thee  "  :  so  begins  a  dying 
prayer  of  tiie  14th  century.  In  it  and  in  the  other  prayers 
of  the  Mystics  there  is  scarcely  a  petition.  There  is  never  a  word 
of  the  theory  that  God's  dealings  with  us  are  to  show  Kb 
"  power  " ;  still  less  of  the  theory  that "  of  His  own  good  pleasure  " 
He  has  *'  predestined  "  any  souls  to  eternal  damnation.  There 
is  little  mention  of  heaven  for  self ;  of  desire  of  happiness  for 
self,  none.  It  is  singular  how  Uttle  mention  there  is  either  of 
"  intercession  "  or  of  "  Atonement  by  Another's  merits."  True 
it  is  that  we  can  only  create  a  heaven  for  ourselves  and  oiJiers 
"  by  the  merits  of  Another,"  since  it  is  only  by  working  in 
accordance  with  God's  Laws  that  we  can  do  anything.  But 
there  is  nothing  at  all  in  these  prayers  as  if  God's  anger  had  to  be 
bought  off,  as  if  He  had  to  be  bribed  into  giving  us  heaven  by 
sufferings  merely  "to  satisfy  God's  justice."  In  the  dying 
prayers,  there  is  nothing  of  the  "  egotism  of  death."  It  is  the 
reformation  of  God's  church — that  is,  God's  children,  for  whom 
the  self  would  give  it-^elf,  that  occupies  the  dymg  thoughts. 
There  is  not  often  a  desn  e  to  be  released  from  trouble  and  suffer- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  there  is  often  a  desire  to  suffer  the  greatest 
suffering,  and  to  offer  the  greatest  offering,  with  even  greater 
pain,  if  so  any  work  can  be  done.  And  still,  this,  and  all,  is 
ascribed  to  God's  goodness.  The  offering  is  not  to  buy  anytUng 
by  suffering,  but — If  only  the  suppliant  can  do  anything  for 
Grod's  children  I 

These  suppliants  did  not  live  to  see  the  "  reformation  "  of 
God's  chil'Iren.  No  more  will  any  who  now  offer  these  prayers. 
But  at  least  we  can  all  work  towards  such  practical  "  reiorma- 
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tion."  The  way  to  live  with  God  is  to  live  with  Ideas — not 
merely  to  think  about  ideals,  but  to  do  and  suffer  for  them. 

Tho'^e  who  have  to  work  on  men  and  women  must  above  all 
tilings  have  their  bpintual  Ideal,  their  purpose,  ever  present. 
The  "  mystical  "  state  is  the  essence  of  common  sense. 

The  authors  whom  Ifiss  Nightingale  read  for  the  purpose 
of  her  selection  Included  the  Blessed  Angela  of  Foljgno, 
Madame  de  Chantal,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  St.  Francis 

Xavier,  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  Father 
Rigolcuc,  St.  Teresa,  and  Father  Surin.  She  aiTan,^^cd  her 
extracts  from  these  and  other  wntcis  under  headings, 
and  supplied  marginal  suininaiies.  She  prepared  also  a 
title-page  : — Notes  from  Devotional  Authors  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Collected,  Chosen,  and  Freely  TranslaUd  by  Florence 
Nighiingale. 

Ill 

This  and  all  other  literary  work  was  interrupted,  how- 
ever, at  the  beginning  of  1874  by  the  death  of  her  father. 
She  was  in  London  ;  her  sister  and  Sir  Harry  Verney  were 
with  him  and  Mrs.  Nightmgalc  at  linibley.  He  w^as  80  ; 
but,  though  his  strength  of  body  and  mind  had  failed  a  little, 
he  had  been  out  for  his  usual  ride  a  few  days  before.  Lady 
Verney  had  wished  him  good-night.  **  Say  not  good-night," 
he  said  in  reply,  quoting  Mrs.  Barbauld,  "  but  in  some 
brighter  dime  Bid  me  good-morning,"  A  day  or  two 
later,  he  came  down  to  breakfast  as  usual,  but  found  that 
he  had  forgotten  his  watch.  He  went  to  fetch  it,  slipped 
upon  the  stairs,  and  died  on  the  spot  Miss  Nightingale 
felt  the  loss  of  her  father  deeply.  '*  His  reverent  love  for 
3rou,"  wrote  Lord  Houghton  in  a  letter  of  condolence  (Jan. 
13,  1874),  *'  was  inexpressibly  touching/'  and  her  love  for 
him»  though  of  a  difieient  kind,  was  very  tender.  Unlike 
in  many  respects,  father  and  daughter  were  yet  kindred 
spirits  in  intellectual  curiosity,  in  a  taste  for  speculative 
inquiry.  M.  Mohl  noted  among  Mr.  Nightingale's  engaguig 
characteristics  "a  modest  curiosity  about  everything,  a 
surprised,  innocent,  incredulous  smile  as  he  listened  in- 
tently." Miss  Irby  spoke  of  his  "  exceeding  sweetness  and 
childlikeness  of  wisdom."  These  qualities  were  conspicuous 
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in  much  of  his  intercourse  with  his  daughter  Florence,  and 
she  was  now  deprived  of  the  father  who  had,  in  things  of 
the  mind,  sat  at  her  feet  and  sympathized  in  her  searches 
after  truth.  The  death  of  her  father  was  quickly  followed, 
on  January  31,  1874,  by  that  of  her  dearly  loved  inend,  Mrs. 
Bracebridge.  "  She  was  more  than  mother  to  me,"  wrote 
Florence  to  M.  and  Madame  Molil  (Feb.  3)  ;  "  and  oh  that 
I  could  not  be  a  daughter  to  her  in  her  last  sad  days  !  What 
should  I  have  been  without  her  ?  and  what  would  many 
have  been  without  her  ?  To  one  living  with  her  as  I  did 
once,  she  was  unlike  any  other  human  being  :  as  unlike  as 
a  picture  of  a  sunny  scene  is  to  the  real  light  and  warmth 
of  sunshine  :  or  as  this  February  lamp  we  call  our  sun  is 
to  her  own  Sun  of  living  light  in  Greece.  .  .  .  Other  people 
live  together  to  make  each  other  worse  :  she  lived  with  all 
to  make  them  better.  And  she  was  not  like  a  chastened 
Christian  saint :  no  more  like  that  than  Apollo ;  but  she 
had  qualities  which  no  Greek  God  ever  had— real  humility 
(excepting  my  dear  Father,  I  never  knew  any  one  so  really 
humble),  and  with  it  the  most  active  heart  and  mind  and 
buoyant  soul  that  could  well  be  conceived/*  Mr.  Brace- 
bridge  had  died  eighteen  months  before  (July  18,  1872), 
and  Miss  Nightingale  had  said :  "  He  and  she  have  been 
the  creators  of  my  life.  And  when  I  think  of  him  at  Scutari, 
the  only  man  in  all  Eng^d  who  would  have  lived  with 
willingness  such  a  pigging  life,  without  the  interest  and 
responsibility  which  it  had  to  me,  I  think  that  we  shall 
never  look  upon  his  like  again.  And  when  I  think  of  Ather- 
stone,  of  Athens,  of  all  the  places  I  have  been  in  with  them, . 
of  the  immense  influence  they  had  in  shaping  my  own  life — 
more  than  earthly  father  and  mother  to  me — cannot  doubt 
that  they  leave  behind  them,  having  shaped  many  lives 
as  they  did  mine,  their  mark  on  the  century— this  century 
which  has^  little  ideal  at  least  in  England.  They  were  so 
immeasurably  above  any  English  '  country  gentry '  I  have 
ever  known."  Miss  Nightingale's  estimate  of  her  friends 
was  shared  by  others  who  had  enjoyed  their  hospitality. 
*'  The  dcaili  of  Mrs  I'racebridp^c,"  wrote  M.  Mohl  (Feb.  14), 
"  is  a  sad  blow  for  yuu.  The  brcakui^^  ui  these  old  associa- 
tions which  notliing  new  can  replace  impoverishes  one's 
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life,  and  a  part  of  ourselves  dies  out  with  old  friends  even  li 
they  have  not  been  to  us  what  Mrs.  Bracebridge  was  to  you. 
Und  immer  stiller  wird  's  und  stiller  Auf  unserm  Pfad  until 
the  great  problem  of  life  opens  for  ourselves.  Two  better 
people  than  the  Bracebridges,  different  as  they  were,  I  have 
never  seen.  Madame  d'Abbadie  has  a  queer  expression  for 
a  woman  she  approves  of ;  she  says  elle  est  honnete  homme. 
and  nothing  is  more  appropriate  to  Mrs.  Bracebridge.  I 
can  never  think  of  Atherstone  without  emotion  ;  it  is  people 
like  these  in  whom  lies  the  glory  of  England  and  the  strength 
of  the  country.  They  were  so  genuine,  so  ready  to  help 
and  to  impoverish  themselves  for  public  purposes,  and  to 
do  it  unostentatiously  and  without  fishing  for  popularity." 
To  the  end  of  ber  life  Miss  Ni^tingale  cherished  the  memory 
of  these  faithful  and  helpful  friends.  "  To  my  beloved  and 
revered  friends,"  she  said  in  her  Will,  "  Mr.  Qiarles  Brace- 
bridge  and  his  wife,  my  more  than  mother,  without  whom 
Scutari  and  my  life  could  not  have  been,  and  to  whom 
nothing  that  I  could  ever  say  or  do  would  in  the  least  express 
my  thankfulness,  I  should  have  left  some  token  of  my 
remembrance  had  they,  as  I  expected,  survived  me." 

The  death  of  her  companion  at  Scutari  removed  (me  of 
the  few  links  with  Miss  Nightingale's  happier  past.  The 
death  of  her  father  was  not  only  a  bereavement  which  she 
felt  deeply  ;  it  also  involved  her  in  much  distracting  busi- 
ness. Her  father's  landed  properties,  at  Embley  and  Lea 
Hurst,  now  passed,  under  the  entail,  to  his  sister,  '*  Aunt 
Mai."  and  her  husband.  Florence  did  not  attend  her 
father's  funeral,  but  soon  she  went  down  to  Embley  to  look 
after  her  mother.  There,  and  afterwards  in  London,  she 
was  immersed  in  worrying  <iffn]rs.  Her  only  comfort,  she 
wrote  repeatedly  in  private  notes,  was  the  "  goodness  *' 
of  Mr.  Shore  Smith — "  her  boy  "  of  old  days.  The  letters 
of  Mr.  Coltman,  one  of  her  fatlier's  executors,  were  full  of 
humour,  but  Florence  was  never  able  to  take  things  lightly. 
There  were  questions  of  property  and  residence  to  be  dis- 
cussed ;  servants  to  be  dismissed  and  engaged  ;  her  mother's 
immediate  movements  and  future  mode  of  life  to  be  settled. 
Everybody  had  a  different  plan,  and  Florence  complained 
that  nobody  but  she  had  the  same  plan  for  two  days  running. 
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Her  letters  and  notes  at  tins  period  are  of  a  quite  tragic 
intensity.  Something  may  be  ascribed  to  a  characteristic 
over-emphasis.  "  We  Smiths,"  she  said  once  of  herself, 
**  all  exaggerate  "  ;  and  Mr.  Jowett  said  of  some  remarks 
made  by  her  about  him  :  **  You  are  as  nearly  right  as  an 
habitual  spirit  of  exaggeration  will  ever  allow  you  to  be." 
**  We  are  a  Great  many  too  many  strong  characters,"  she 
wrote  of  herself  and  her  family,  "  and  very  different  :  all 
pulling  different  ways.  And  we  are  so  dreadfully  au  sirieux. 
Oh,  how  much  good  it  does  us  to  have  some  one  to  laugh 
at  us  !  " 

But  there  was  no  exaggeration  in  one  oi  her  woes.  A 
third  of  her  time  was  taken  up  with  tbo  Nii^litingale  Nnrses  ; 
another  third  with  Indian  affairs  (for  in  relation  to  India, 
as  we  shall  hear,  she  never  quite  "  went  out  of  office  ")  ; 
the  remaining  third,  which  might  have  been  devoted  to 
workmg  out  a  scheme  of  social  and  moral  science  on  the 
statistical  methods  of  M.  Quetelet,  or  on  preparing  for  the 
press  her  selections  from  the  Mystics,  was  being  wasted  in 
family  worries.  M.  Quetelet,  with  whom  she  had  been 
corresponding,  had  recently  died.  '*  I  cannot  say,"  she 
wrote  to  Dr.  Farr  (Feb.  23, 1874),  "  how  the  death  of  our  old 
friend  touches  me  :  he  was  the  founder  of  the  most  import- 
ant science  in  the  whole  world.  Some  months  ago  I  pre- 
p>ared  the  first  sketch  of  an  Essay  I  meant  to  publish  and 
dedicate  to  him  on  the  application  of  his  discoveries  to  ex- 
[dain  the  Plan  of  God  in  teaching  us  by  these  results  the  laws 
by  which  our  Moral  Progress  is  to  be  attained.  I  had 
pleased  myself  with  thinking  that  this  would  please  him. 
But  painful  and  indispensable  business  prevented  the 
finishing  of  my  paper."  "  0  God,"  she  exclaimed  in  the 
bitterness  of  her  heart, "  let  me  not  sink  in  these  perplexities : 
but  give  me  a  great  cause  to  do  and  die  for."  And  again  : 
"What  makes  the  diSerence  between  man  and  woman? 
Quetelet  did  his  work,  and  I  am  so  disturbed  by  my  family 
that  I  can't  do  mine." 
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So,  then,  Miss  Nightingale  never  finished  her  book  on 
the  Mystics ;  but  she  did  something  which/  if  we  take  her 
view  of  literary  work,  we  may  accomit  far  better ;  she  lived 
it.  No  words  of  Florence  Nightingale's  that  have  been 
quoted  in  the  course  of  this  Memoir  are  more  intensely 
autobiographical,  none  express  more  truly  the  spirit  in 
which  she  lived  and  moved  and  had  her  being,  than  those 
which  I  have  put  together  on  a  preceding  page  from  her 
Notes  on  the  Mystics.  Her  creed  may  seem  cold  to  some 
minds,  but  she  invested  it  with  a  spiritual  fervour  which 
none  of  the  Mystics  has  surpassed.  This  woman,  so  practi- 
cal, so  business-like,  and  in  her  outward  dealings  wi^  men 
and  affairs  so  worldly-wise,  was  a  dreamer,  a  devotee,  a 
religious  enthusiast.  The  Lady-in-Chief,  who  was  to  others 
a  tower  of  strength,  was  to  herself  a  weak  vessel,  pra3ring 
continually  for  support,  and  conscious,  with  bitter  intensity, 
of  short-coming,  of  faithlessness,  of  rebellion  to  the  will  of 
God.  Self-possessed  in  the  presence  of  others,  she  was 
tortured  and  agonized,  often  to  the  verge  of  despair,  in  the 
solitude  of  her  chamber.  *'  I  have  done  nothing  for  seven 
years,"  she  said  to  a  friend,  "  but  write  regulations."  And 
that  was  broadly  true  of  one  side  of  her  life.  Of  another 
side,  she  might  have  said  with  almost  equal  truth,  "  I  have 
done  nothing  all  my  life  but  write  spiritual  meditations." 
She  lived  with  a  pen  or  pencil  ever  at  her  side  ;  and  reams 
of  her  paper  are  covered  with  confessions,  self-examinations, 
communings  with  God.  She  suffered  much,  and  especially 
during  these  years,  from  sleeplessness,  aiid  in  the  watches 
of  the  night  she  would  turn  to  read  the  Mystics  for  comfort, 
or  to  write  on  her  tablets  for  spiritual  exercise.  Though  she 
liked  best  the  books  of  the  Catholic  saints,  her  Catholicism 
was  wider  than  theirs,  and  she  could  find  spiritual  kinship 
also,  as  in  the  lines  prefixed  to  the  present  Part,  with  the 
hymns  of  American  evangelists.  At  one  and  the  same  time 
mystic  and  practical  administrator.  Miss  Nightingale  had 
two  soul-sides  ;  but  each  was  a  reflection  of  the  other. 
Her  religion  was  her  work ;  and  her  work  was  her  religiou. 
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She  read  the  Mystics,  not  to  lull  her  active  faculties  into 
contemplative  ecstasy,  but  to  consecrate  them  to  more 
perfect  service.  In  one  place  she  makes  these  notes  from 
St.  Catherine  of  Siena  : — "  It  is  not  the  occupation  but  the 
spirit  which  makes  the  difference.  The  election  of  a 
bishop  may  be  a  most  secular  thing.  The  election  of  a 
representative  may  be  a  religious  thing.  It  is  not  the 
'preluding  such  aa  election  with  public  prayer  that  would 
make  it  a  religious  act.  It  is  religious  so  far  as  each 
man  discharges  his  part  as  a  duty  and  a  solemn  responsi- 
bility. The  question  is  not  whether  a  thing  is  done  for 
the  State  or  the  Church,  but  whether  it  is  done  with  God 
or  without  God."  Miss  Nightingale's  heading  to  this 
passage  was  "  Drains."  She  applied  her  religion  to  every 
aspect  of  her  life;  and  in  her  meditations^  passages  of 
solemn  profundity  are  sometimes  side  by  side  with  entries 
of  a  quaint^  and  almost  humorous«  directness*  like  a  gargoyle 
above  a  church  porch  or  a  dog  in  a  Madonna  picture.  "  O 
Lord  I  offer  him  to  Thee.  He  is  so  heavy.  Do  Thou  take 
care  of  him.  /  can't."  "  I  must  strive  to  see  only  God  in 
my  friends^  and  God  in  my  cats."  Such  passages  are 
thoui^t  "profane"  by  professors  of  a  purely  formal  re- 
ligion; but  are  characteristic  of  the  true  mystics  in  all 
denominations. 

The  m3^tical  sdf-dbasement  of  the  Saints  was  never 
more  complete  than  in  the  private  meditations  of  Florence 
Nightingale.  Once  in  the  middle  of  the  night  she  started  up 
and  saw  pictures  on  the  wall  by  the  night-light  lamp.  **  Am 
I  she  who  once  stood  on  that  Crimean  height  ?  *  The  Lady 
with  a  Lamp  shall  stand/  The  lamp  shows  me  only  my 
utter  shipwTeck."  From  the  year  1872  onwards,  when  she 
went  "  out  of  otTicc,"  and  with  increased  intensitv  a.fter 
her  father's  death,  Miss  Nightingale's  mood,  in  all  com- 
munings with  herself,  was  of  deep  dejection  and  of  utter 
.  humbleness.  The  notes  are  often  heart-rending  in  their 
impression  of  loneliness,  of  craving  for  sympathy  which  she 
could  not  find,  of  bitter  self-reproach.  The  loss  of  friends 
may  accuunt  for  something  of  all  tliis.  and  even  her  friend- 
ship with  Mr.  Jowett  had  now  lost  somewhat  of  its  consoling 
power.   She  felt  that  she  gave  more  sympathy  than  she 
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received;  she  sometimes  fomid  her  interviews  with  him 
exhausting  or  disturbing ;  "  he  talks  to  me/'  she  said  once, 
as  if  I  were  some  one  else."  The  strange  manner  of  her 
life  should  be  remembered.  Her  habit  of  seeing  only  one 
person  at  a  time»  and  that  at  set  times,  must  have  made 
intercourse  rather  formidable  for  both  parties.  Nobody, 
even  if  staying  in  the  house,  ever  happened  to  come  into  her 
room,  and  no  outside  visitor  appeared  unexpectedly.  She 
never  had  the  relief  of  hearing  two  other  people  talk,  or  of 
witnessing,  even  for  a  moment,  two  other  personalities  in 
contact.  Something  too  must  be  accounted  to  the  fact 
that  inan\'  of  her  meditations  were  written  at  night  or  in 
the  early  morning  liuurs  v,  hen  she  could  not  sleep.  Periods 
of  sleepless  dejection,  which  in  the  lives  of  most  men  and 
women  leave  little  record  of  themselves  behind,  were  by  her 
spent  in  writing  down  their  weary  tale.  No  doubt,  the  self- 
expression  gave  relief ;  and  she  would  often  turn  at  the 
instant  from  her  tablets  of  despair  to  amuse  a  visitor  with 
humorous  conversation,  or  write  a  vivacious  letter  to  a 
friend. 

These  are  considerations  for  which  allowance  must  be 
made  in  estimating  what  was  morbid  m  Miss  Nightingale's 
moods.  But  for  the  most  part  the  despondency  and  the 
self-abasement  which  coloured  her  meditations,  and  which 
sometimes  appear  in  her  letters,  were  the  expression  of  the 
mystical  way  of  her  soul.  They  are  the  utterance  of  a  soul 
which  was  striving  after  perfection,  and  found  the  path 
difficult  and  thorny.  Miss  Nightingale  was  masterful  and 
eager ;  she  had  often  been  able  to  impress  her  will  upon 
men  and  upon  events ;  she  found  it  difficult  to  bear  dis- 
appointments and  vexations  with  that  entire  resignation 
wMch  the  mystics  taught  her.  She  was  "  out  of  office  "  ; 
she  had  been  interrupted,  suddenly  and  painfully,  in  a  long 
career  of  almost  unceasing  action.  The  pause  in  her  pubhc 
life  gave  her  new  occasion  for  self-criticism  and  fresh  con- 
sciousness of  the  difficulty  of  sustaining  in  active  life  that 
absolute  purity  of  motive  which  makes  light  even  of  success 
or  failure.  She  strove  to  attain,  and  she  taught  others  to 
ensue,  passivity  in  actiou'^to  do  the  utmost  in  their  power, 
but  to  leave  the  result  to  a  Higher  Power.   In  a  poem 
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wilicli  gave  her  much  comlort  in  later  yekrs  she  marked 
this  passage : — 

Abstaioiiig  Irani  attachmeat  to  the  work. 
Abstaining  from  rewaidment  in  the  work, 
IWhile  yet  one  doeth  it  full  faithfully. 
Saying,  "  'Tis  right  to  do  1  " — that  is  true  act 
And  abstinence  I    Who  doclh  duties  so, 
Unvexed  ii  hi^  worii.  tail,  if  it  succeed 
Unflattered,  in  his  own  heart  justified. 
Quit  of  debates  and  doubts,  his  is  "  true  "  act  J 

But  the  lesson  was  hard  to  leani.  **  There  are  trying 
days  before  us,"  she  wrote  to  one  of  her  dearest  friends 
(Aug.  1873) ;  "  however,  we  cannot  change  a  single  '  hair ' ; 
we  must  look  to  Him  '  Alike  who  grasps  eternity.  And 
numbers  every  hair.'  I  don't  know  that  it  is  ever  difficult 
to  me  to  entrust  my  '  hair '  to  Him,  but  to  entrust  A.'s, 
and  yours,  and  poor  matron's  I  find  very  difficult.  And  I 
thought  He  did  not  take  care  of  B.'s  hairs.  What  a  repro- 
bate I  am  I  "  And  a  worse  reprobate  "  than  this  letter 
says ;  for  in  fact  she  did  find  it  very  difficult  to  entrust  even 
her  own  "  hair  to  Him  "—as  she  confessed  in  another  letter 
to  the  same  friend :  "  God  is  displeased  when  we  enquire  too 
anxiously.  A  soul  which  has  really  given  itself  to  God  does 
His  will  in  the  present,  and  trusts  to  the  Father  for  the 
future.  Now  it  is  twenty  years  to-day  [Aug.  11, 1873]  since 
I  entered  '  public  life ' — and  I  have  not  learnt  that  lesson 
yet — ^though  the  greater  part  of  those  twenty  years  have 
been  as  completely  out  of  my  hands  to  mould,  and  in  His 
alone,  as  if  they  had  been  the  movements  of  the  planets." 
The  surrender  ui  her  will  to  the  keeping  of  the  Supreme  Will 
was  the  spiritual  perfection  at  which  she  most  continuously 
aimed.  In  consciousness  of  failure,  she  reproached  herself 
for  censoriousness,  rebellion,  impatience.  She  knew  that 
some  of  all  this,  and  much  of  her  dejection,  were  morbid, 
and  warned  others  against  the  like  weakness.  "  Do  not 
depend,  darling,"  she  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  upon  '  \\p)\t  ' 
in  one  sort  of  mystical  way.  There  are  things,  as  I  know- 
by  experience,  in  which  He  sends  us  light  by  the  hard  good 

^  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  Th4  Sang  C^ettuU  (translated  from  the  Mahftb* 
hirata) :  see  below,  p.  401. 
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sense  of  others,  not  by  our  going  over  in  sickness  and  solitude 
one  thought,  or  rather  feeling,  over  and  over  again  by  our- 
selves, which  rather  brings  darkness.   I  have  felt  this  so 
much  in  my  lonely  lile."  But  there  was  another  mystical 
way  in  which  she  found  strength.  In  her  spiritual  life, 
which  was  at  once  the  com^ement  and  the  sustaining  source 
of  her  outward  life,  she  followed,  as  she  was  fond  of  writing, 
"  the  Way  of  the  Cross."  There  were  moments  indeed,  but 
they  were  rare,  in  which  she  was  inclined  to  draw  back,  and 
when  her  faith  grew  faint.   "  O  my  Creator,  art  Thou 
leading  every  man  of  us  to  perfection  ?  Or  is  this  only  a 
metaphysical  idea  for  which  there  is  no  evidence  ?   Is  man 
only  a  constant  repetition  of  himself  ?  Thou  knowest  that 
through  all  these  20  horrible  years  [1873]  I  have  been  sup- 
ported by  the  belief  (I  think  I  must  believe  it  still  or  I  am 
STire  I  could  not  work)  that  I  was  working  with  Thee  who 
wert  bringing  every  one,  even  our  poor  nurses,  to  perfection." 
Yet  from  every  doubt  her  assurance  grew  the  stronger  ;  and 
as  she  followed  the  Way  of  the  Cross,  she  rose  triumpliant 
over  suffering,  finding  in  each  loss  of  human  sympathy  a 
lesson  tliat  she  should  throw  herself  more  entirely  into  the 
Eternal  Arms,  and  m  every  outbreak  of  human  despondency 
or  rebellion  a  call  to  closer  imion  with  the  Eternal  Goodness. 
**  O  Father,  I  submit,  I  resign  myself,"  she  wrote  in  one  of 
hundreds  of  similar  meditations,  "  I  accept  with  all  my 
heart  this  stretching  out  of  Thy  hand  to  save  me  :  Deal 
with  me  as  Thou  seest  meet :  Thy  work  begin,  Thy  work 
complete.    O  how  vain  it  is,  the  vanity  of  vanities,  to  live 
in  men's  thoughts,  instead  of  God's."    And  agam  :  **  Wretch 
that  I  was  not  to  see  that  God  was  taking  from  me  all  human 
help  in  order  to  compel  me  to  lean  on  Him  alone."    She  had 
little  interest  in  rites  and  ceremonies  as  such,  and  she  inter- 
preted the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  her  own  way  ;  but 
she  found  great  comfort  in  the  Communion  Service,  as  an 
expression  of  the  individual  believer's  participation  in  the 
sufferings  and  the  triumph  of  the  greatest  of  the  Mystics. 
For  some  years  she  entered  in  her  diary  a  text  from  the 
mystical  writers  for  each  day.   She  took  to  herself  their 
devotion,  their  communion  with  God,  their  self-surrender ; 
she  adjusted  their  doctrine  to  her  own  beliefe.   "  I  believe/' 
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she  wrote,  *'  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  Heaven 
and  Earth.  And  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  best  son,  our  Master, 
who  was  bom  to  show  us  the  way  through  sufEeiing  to  be 
also  His  sons  and  His  d  aughters.  His  handmen  and  His 
handmaidens,  who  lived  in  the  same  spirit  with  the  Father, 
that  we  may  also  live  in  that  Holy  Spirit  whose  meat  was 
to  do  His  Father's  will  and  to  finish  His  work,  who  suffered 
and  died  saying,  '  That  the  world  may  love  the  Father.'  , 
And  I  believe  in  the  jFather  Almighty's  love  and  Mendship, 
in  the  service  of  man  being  the  service  of  God,  the  growing 
into  a  likeness  with  Him  by  love,  the  being  one  with  Him 
in  will  at  last,  which  is  Heaven.  I  believe  in  the  plan  of 
Almighty  Perfection  to  make  us  all  perfect.  And  thus  I 
believe  in  the  Life  Everlasting." 

This  was  the  creed  by  which  Miss  Nightingale  guided 
her  life ;  this,  the  path  to  perfection  along  which  she  ever 
moved.  There  was  nothing  ecstatic  in  her  mysticism, 
though  she  notes  occasionally  that  she  heard  "  The  voice," 
and  often  that  she  was  conscious  of  resceiving  "strong 
impressions."  They  were  impressions  which  came  in 
moments  of  imaginative  insight,  but  yet  which  followed 
rationally  from  self-examination  and  meditation  on  her 
creed.  Patience  and  resignation  were  the  states  of  the 
purified  soul  which  she  found  hardest  of  attaiiiinent.  She 
TTiiLiki  (1  for  her  edification  many  a  passage  from  devotional 
writers  in  which  such  virtues  are  enjoined  ;  as  in  this  from 
Thomas  k  Kempis :  "  Oh  Lord  my  God,  patience  is  very 
necessary  for  me,  for  I  perceive  that  many  things  in  this  life 
do  fall  out  as  we  would  not.  ...  It  is  so,  my  son.  But 
my  will  is  that  thou  seek  not  that  peace  which  is  void  of 
temptations,  or  wliich  suifereth  nothing  contrary' ;  but 
rather  think  that  thou  hast  found  peace,  when  thou  art 
exercised  with  sundry  tribulations  and  tried  in  many  ad- 
versities." Her  tribulations  were  often  caused,  she  con- 
fessed, by  her  impatience.  **  O  Lord,  even  now  I  am  trying 
to  snatch  the  management  of  Thy  world  out  of  Thy  hands." 
The  middle  path  of  perfection  between  the  acquiescence 
of  the  quietist  and  the  impatience  of  the  worker  was  hard. 
"  Too  little  have  I  looked  for  something  higher  and  better 
than  my  own  work — ^the  work  of  Supreme  Wisdom,  which 
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uses  us  whether  we  know  it  or  not.  O  God  to  Thy  g^ovy 
not  to  mine  whatever  happens,  may  be  all  my  thought  I  " 
Miss  Nightingale's  meditations,  written  in  the  purga* 
tonal  stage,  are  many  and  poignant.  But  there  were  times 
also  when  the  mount  of  illumination  was  reached,  when 
"  the  palace  of  her  soul "  was  enlarged  to  receive  the  in- 
dwelling Presence,  and  she  found  the  perfect  peace  of  the 
mystic  in  the  consciousness  of  union  with  ibe  Supreme 
Wisdom ;  times  when  <Mi  the  wings  of  the  soul  she  attained 
with  Dante  to  the  empyrean : — 

Lume  d  lassft,  che  visibile  face 

Lo  Creatore  a  quella  creatura, 

Che  solo  in  lui  vcdere  ha  la  sua  pace. 

Perfected  in  weakness,  she  was  strong  in  moments  of 
illumination  "  to  see  God  in  all  things,  and  all  things  in 
God,  the  Eternal  shining  through  the  accidents  of  space  and 
time." » 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  Jowett,  April  17,  1873, 
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MISS  nightingale's  school 
( 1 872-1 879) 

Let  each  Founder  train  as  many  in  his  or  her  s^ht  as  he  or  she 
can.  TlMik  llie  pupils  will  in  tlidr  tarn  be  Fono^m  also.— Florbncb 
NxGinnroALB. 

Miss  Nigbtingalb  did  not  do  as  she  had  planned,  and  go 
in  her  own  person  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  but  in  another 
sense  the  year  1872  was  the  year  of  her  descent  upon  it.  Not, 
indeed,  as  we  saw  in  the  preceding  Part,  that  she  had  ever 
abandoned  a  personal  interest  m  the  Training  School,  but 
there  were  now  new  conditions  which  called  for  additional 
care,  and  Miss  Nightingale,  being  out  of  ofhce,  was  more 
free  to  give  it.  Henceforth  she  became,  in  a  yet  more  direct 
manner  than  heretofore,  the  head  of  the  Nightingale  School, 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Nightingale  Nurses. 

The  year  1871  had  seen  the  removal  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  from  its  temporary  quarters  in  the  old  Surrey 
Gardens  to  the  present  building  opposite  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  foundation-stone  had  been  laid  by  Queen 
Victoria  in  1868.  Miss  Nightingale  had  been  requested  to 
ask  the  Out  rn  to  do  this,  and  slie  had  preferred  the  petition 
through  Sir  James  Clark.  **  I  never  pressed  Her  Majesty 
so  hard  upon  anytlnng  before,"  said  he,  in  announcing  the 
Royal  pleasure.  The  Ouccii  had  again  shown  her  interest 
in  the  Hospital  by  opt  inn g  the  new  building  in  June  1871. 
The  number  of  beds  was  now  greatly  increased,  and  with  it 
the  number  of  nurses  and  probationers.  The  control  of  the 
nurses  was  likely  to  be  relaxed  as  it  was  spread  over  a  larger 
number,  and  Miss  Nightingale  resolved  to  hold  a  Visitation. 

First,  she  sent  Dr.  Sutheiland  with  the  consent  of  the 
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hospital  authorities  to  inspect  the  new  buildings  and  to 
consider  all  the  arrangements  i^m  the  point  of  view  of  an 
expert  sanitarian.  She  examined  and  cross-examined  Sisters 
and  Nurses  on  the  same  points,  and  put  into  print  a  list  of 
the  defects  which  needed  remedy.^  Then  Miss  Niglitingale 
took  in  hand  the  education,  technical  and  moral,  of  her 
own  Nightingale  School.  She  had  ahready  observed  that  the 
Lady  Probationers,  appointed  to  responsible  posts,  were 
not  always  adequate  to  their  duties:  the  overworked 
Matron  had  perhaps  sometimes  recommended  unsuitable 
persons.  She  found  on  questioning  the  Nurses  that  their 
technical  education  did  not  reach  the  high  standard  which 
she  dedred  to  maintain.  She  feared  that  the  moral  standard 
similarly  fdl  short  of  her  ideal ;  nursing  was  coming  to  be 
regarded  too  muph  as  a  business  profession,  and  too  little 
as  a  sacred  calling.  Miss  Nightingale  determined  to  throw 
herself  into  a  sustained  effort  for  the  better  realization  of  her 
ideal.  Directly  or  indirectly,  she  instituted  sweeping  reforms. 
The  result  of  them  was,  as  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Bonham 
Carter  (Aug.  1875),  that  the  Training  School  became  "a 
Home — a  place  of  moral,  religious  and  practical  training — 
a  place  of  training  of  character,  habits,  intelligence,  as  well  as 
of  acquiiin^'  knowledge."  Those  who  saw  the  Niglitiiigalc 
nurses  in  these  years  were  stnick  by  the  bright,  kindly  and 
pleasant  spirit  winch  seemed  to  pervade  the  company  of 
them,  and  could  well  understand  that  the  Institution  was 
really,  as  its  foundress  intended,  a  home  as  well  as  a  school. 

Mr.  Whitfield,  the  Resident  Medical  Oflicer,  who  had 
acted  since  the  foundation  of  the  Nursmg  School  as  Medical 
Instructor  of  the  Probationers,  resigned  that  post,  and  Mr. 
J.  Croft,  who  had  lately  become  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the 
Hospital,  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  Miss  Nightingale 
saw  and  corresponded  with  Mr.  Croft,  and  liked  him  much. 
"I  have  always  dreaded,"  he  wrote  (Feb.  24,  1873),  "re- 
maining a  '  stagnant  man.'  ^   I  hope  to  become,  as  you 

*  See  Bibliography  A,  No.  67. 

'  The  reference  here  was  to  Miss  Nightingale's  "  Address  to  the  Pro- 
bationers "  (1H72)  in  which  slie  had  written  :  "  To  be  a  good  nurse,  one 
must  be  an  improving  woniau  ;  {or  stagnant  waters  sooner  or  later,  and 
stagnant  air.  as  we  know  oandves.  always  grow  corrupt  and  unfit  for  use. 
is  any  one  of  us  a  stagnant  woman  ?  '* 
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would  have  me,  an  active  and  faithful  comrade.  He 
gave  clinical  instruction  to  the  Probationers ;  delivered 
courses  of  lectures — general,  medical,  and  surgical  in  the 
■  several  terms — throughout  the  year,  of  which  he  submitted 
the  syllabus  to  Miss  Nightingale,  and  at  her  request  drew  up 
a  "  Course  of  Reading  for  Probationers."  Other  members 
of  the  Medical  Staff  gave  courses  of  lectures  also,  and 
examinatioiis  were  made  more  regular  and  searching.  The 
answers  written  by  the  Probationers,  and  their  notes  on  the 
lectures,  were  from  time  to  time  sent  in  to  Miss  Nightingale, 
so  that  she  might  gain  an  idea  of  the  general  standard  of 
instruction,  and  perhaps  administer  rebuke  or  encouragement 
to  individual  pupils.  "  I  think,"  Miss  Nightingale  was  told 
on  one  occasion,  "  that  the  ladies  are  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  the  appearance  they  made  at  Mr.  Croft's  last  examination, 
and  wi^  to  retrieve  themselves."  Thetr  good  resolutions 
seem  to  have  been  successful,  for  presently  one  of  the  Medical 
Officers  reported  that  *'  the  answers  which  I  have  received 
this  year  collectively  are  much  better  than  in  former  years, 
they  are  indeed  exceedingly  good."  "  I  read  your  Case- 
papers,"  Miss  Nightmgale  wrote  in  one  of  her  Addresses, 
"  with  more  interest  than  if  they  were  novels.  Some  are 
meagre,  especially  in  the  history  of  the  cases.  Some  are  gocid. 
Please  remember  that,  besides  your  own  instruction,  you  can 
give  me  some  too,  by  making  these  most  interesting  cases 
as  interesting  as  possible  by  making  them  accurate  and 
entering  into  the  full  history."  The  new  Hospital  had 
greatly  increased  the  demands  upon  the  time  of  the  Matron, 
Mrs.  Wardroper,  and  left  her  less  able  to  supervise  the 
Probationers.  An  Assistant-Superintendent  of  the  School 
was  appointed  witli  the  title  of  Hoiue  Sister.*  It  was  one 
of  her  duties  to  supplement  the  lectures  and  bedside  demon- 
stration of  the  medical  officers  by  regular  class-teaching. 
Miss  Nightingale,  however,  attached  even  more  import- 

*  The  part  of  Home  Sister  was  "  created/'  and  was  most  effidently 

filled  for  21  yeaxs,  by  Miss  Crossland,  who  retirwi  on  a  pension  in  X895. 
"  Nearly  600  nurses  completed  their  probationary  course  under  her  care, 
and  subsequently  entered  upon  their  vocation  as  nurses  in  some  general 
Hospital  or  Infirmary,  or  in  training  as  District  Nurses  lor  tt»  Poor*  and 
a  very  large  number  of  them  became  Matrons,  SnpeiinteadentSf  w  Ward 
Sisters  "  {Nighiingak  Fund  Report  ior  1895). 
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ance  to  the  Home  Sister's  influence  on  the  moral  and  spiritual 
side  ol  the  School.  Hie  Home  Sister  was  to  encourage 
general  reading,  to  arrange  Bible  classes,  to  give  interests  to 
the  nurses  in  order  "  to  keep  them  above  the  mere  scramble 
for  a  remunerative  place."  The  two  sides  of  the  School  are 
closely  joined  in  the  letters  to  Miss  Nightingale  from  the  Home 
Sister  and  Matron — letters  telling  on  one  page  of  the  progress 
of  Probationers  in  antiseptic  dressing  and  so  f orth»  and  on 
another  of  their  Bible  readings  or  selected  hymns.  Biiss 
Nightingale  was  especially  pleased  when  Canon  Fanar 
aUotted  some  seats  at  St.  Margaret's  to  her  nurses  and  took 
a  Confirmation  dass  among  them. 

u 

Miss  Nightingale  relied,  however,  upon  her  own  influ- 
ence also.  During  her  residence  in  London  she  now  made 
a  point  of  seeing  regularly  all  the  Sisters,  Nurses,  and 
Probationers  attached  to  her  School.  She  had  resolved, 
when  Agnes  Jones  died,  to  give  herself  up  to  finding 
more  Agnes  Joneses.*'  This  was  the  task  to  which  she 
now  devoted  a  large  part  of  her  life.  She  was  still  im- 
tiring  in  the  attempt  to  procure  promising  raw  material. 
She  applied  to  Mr.  Spurj^eon,  among  others,  who  in  reply 
(July  29,  1877)  hoped  that  from  his  church  "  there  would 
come  quite  a  little  army  of  recruits  for  your  holy  war. 
Rest  assured  that  to  me  in  common  with  all  my  country- 
men yom*  name  is  very  fragrant."  When  applications 
came  to  her  for  trained  niu^es  from  provincial  towns,  she 
used  to  tell  them  what  Pastor  Fiieduer  said  when  similar 
applications  came  to  him  for  trained  Deaconesses  from 
Kaiserswerth :  "  Have  you  sent  nie  any  Probationers  ? 
I  can't  stamp  material  out  of  the  ground."  From  1872 
onwards  all  the  **  raw  material  "  passed  under  Miss  Nightin- 
gale's owTi  eye. 

She  was  a  shrewd  judge  of  character.  A  collcctinn  of 
extracts  from  Mr.  Jowett's  notes  to  hc-v  about  his  pupils, 
and  of  her  pencilled  notes  uj)on  her  pupils,  would  furnish 
a  gallery  of  types  of  young  English  men  and  English  women. 
He  used  to  write  to  her  very  freely  about  his  undergraduates ; 
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and  she  liked  it — teasing  him  sometimes  about  his  dukes 
and  marquises  and  inventing  humorous  nicknames  for  them. 
"  Why  do  I  write  to  you,"  he  said,  "  about  all  these  young 
men  ?  Because  it  pleases  me,  and  because  I  know  that  you 
are  a  student  of  human  nature."  She  was  indeed.  She 
read  her  visitors  through  and  through.  As  soon  as  a  Sister 
or  a  Nurse  took  leave,  Miss  Nightingale  wrote  down  a 
memorandmn  of  the  attainments,  knowledge,  and  character 
of  each.  The  character-sketches  are  terse  and  vivid,  ex- 
pressed sometimes  in  racy  English.  "  Miss  A.^  Tittupy, 
flippant,  pretension-y,  veil  down,  ambitious,  clever,  not 
much  feeling,  talk-y,  underbred,  no  religion,  may  be  perse* 
vering  from  ambition  to  excel,  but  takes  the  thing  up  as 
an  adventure  like  Nap.  III."  "  Nurse  B.  A  good  Uttie 
thing,  spirited,  too  much  friends  with  G.,  shares  in  her 
flirtations."  "  Ifiss  C.  Seems  a  woman  of  good  feeling  and 
bad  sense ;  much  under  the  meridian  of  anybody  who  will 
try  to  persuade  her.  I  think  her  praises  have  been  sung 
exaggeratedly.  She  wants  a  very  steady  hand  over  her. 
Such  long-winded  stories  5  points  or  at  least  half  the  compass 
off  the  subject  in  hand.  Had  I  not  been  intent  on  persuading 
her  I  should  have  been  out  of  all  patience."  "  Bfiss  D.  As 
self -comfortable  a  jackass  (or  Joan-ass)  as  ever  I  saw." 
"  Nurse  £.  A  most  capable  little  woman,  no  education,  but 
one  can't  flnd  it  in  one's  heart  to  regret  it,  she  seems  as  good 
as  can  be."  "  Miss  X.  More  devemess  than  judgment, 
more  activity  than  order,  more  hard  sense  tham  feeling, 
never  any  high  view  of  her  calling,  always  thinking  more 
of  appearances  than  of  the  truth,  more  flippant  than  witty, 
more  petulance  than  vigour."  "Nurse  Y.  As  poor  a 
two-fisted  thing  as  ever  I  saw.  a  mawkin  to  frighten  nwiy 
good  nurses."  There  were  Jiiany  Sisters  and  Nurses  so 
excellent  in  every  respect  that  they  needed  nothing  but 
encouragement ;  she  was  more  careful  to  mark  defects,  and 
sometimes  she  would  write  a  note  of  warning  or  remonstrance 
immediately  after  an  interview,  as  to  Miss  Z. :  "A  wise 
man  says  that  true  knowledge  of  anything  whether  in 
heaven  or  earth  can  only  be  gained  by  a  true  love  of  the 
Ideal  in  it — ^that  is,  of  the  best  that  we  can  do  in  it.  Forgive 
*  The  initials  ai»  not  tbe  real  ones. 
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me,  dear  Miss  Z.,  do  you  think  that  you  have  the  true  love 
of  the  best  in  nursing?  This  is  a  question  I  ask  myself 
daily  in  all  I  do.  Do  not  think  me  govemes&>ing.  It  is  a 
question  which  each  one  of  us  can  only  ask  of,  and  answer 
to,  herself."  The  notes  which  Miss  Nightingale  took  of 
conversations  with  Ftobationers  did  not  refer  ^y  to  those 
ladies  themselves.  She  questioned  them  dosely  of  the  state 
of  the  wards,  the  kind  and  extent  of  instruction  they  received, 
and  the  influence  exerted  by  the  several  Sisters.  She  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Ftobationers  were  not  always 
adequately  taught  by  the  Sisters,  and  she  drew  up  accord- 
ingly a  *'  Memorandum  of  Instruction  to  Ward  Asters  on 
their  duties  to  Probationers."  In  one  of  her  cro6&<xamina- 
tions  of  herself  she  wrote«  "  God  meant  me  for  a  reformer 
and  I  have  turned  out  a  detective."  But  the  reformer 
must  needs  on  occasion  play  the  detective — especially  if 
she  cannot  herself  be  on  the  scene.  The  close  hand  which 
Miss  Nightingale  kept  upon  her  School  during  these  years 
from  her  room  in  South  Street  or  at  Lea  Hurst  is  extra- 
ordinary, but  it  was  done  at  a  prodigious  expenditure  of 
labour.  She  notes  the  point  herself  :  it  was  one  of  the  sore 
trials  of  her  lot  that  she  had  to  "  write  100  letters  to  do  one 
httle  thing  instead  of  being  able  to  do  it  directly  "  "  It 
takes  a  great  deal  out  of  me,"  she  wrote  to  a  friend.  "  I 
have  never  been  used  to  influence  people  exc<jpt  by  leading 
in  work. ;  and  to  have  to  mliuence  them  by  talking  and 
writing  is  hard.  A  more  dreadful  thing  than  being  cut 
short  by  death  is  being  cut  short  by  life  in  a  paralysed  state." 

Miss  Nightingale's  sense  of  the  seriousness  of  the  nurse's 
vocation  by  no  means  stifled  her  appreciation  of  fun.  Each 
nurse  had  to  write  once  a  month  a  report,  for  submission  to 
the  Chief,  of  a  day's  work  in  the  wards.  **  I  well  remember," 
says  one  of  her  pupils,  "  coming  off  duty  one  evening  at  8 
P.M.  fagged,  footsore,  and  weary.  On  entering  the  Home, 
the  Sister  informed  me  that  my  report  must  be  written 
immediately  (we  never  knew  beforehand  on  which  day  this 
sword  of  E^modes  would  faU  upon  us).  So  after  a  hurried 
supper,  I  c<Hnmenced  jotting  down  the  day's  work.  One 
of  the  rules  was  that  everything  we  had  done  in  the  wards 
must  be  entered,  A  combination  of  truthfulness  and  temper 
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resulted  in  the  following  paraL^raph  • — '  8.15  a.m.  Tooth- 
combed  seven  heads,  had  grand  sport ;  mixed  bag,  measured 
one  teaspoonful ;  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness  1 '  Miss 
Nightingale,  when  she  came  to  know  me,  had  a  hearty 
laugh  at  this  cheeky  probationer's  description  of  ^Mxrt  in 
Hospital  coverts."  The  cheekiness  by  no  means  prejudiced 
Miss  Nightingale  against  the  pupil,  who,  a  few  years  after- 
wards, was  selected  for  a  very  responsible  post.*  To  be 
invited  to  tea  and  talk  with  the  Chief  was  regarded  as  a 
great  honour  by  her  pupils,  but,  as  young  people  will,  they 
sometimes  made  fun  of  it  am<nig  themselves.  "  Carefully 
dressed  in  my  best  garments  I  was  just  starting  on  my  first 
visit  to  South  Street  when  one  of  the  nurses  rushed  up  to  me 
exdaiming,  '  Miss  Nightingale  always  gives  a  cake  to  the 
probationer  who  has  tea  with  her,  and  the  size  of  the  cake 
varies  according  to  the  poverty  or  otherwise  of  the  nurse's 
dress.'  So  I  hurried  upstairs,  exchanged  my  best  coat  for 
one  that  had  done  country  service  for  many  years  and  came 
home  from  my  tea-party  the  ptoad  possessor  of  a  cake  so 
large  that  it  went  the  round  of  aU  the  thirty-six  probationers." 
This  story  also  was  told  presently  to  Miss  Nightingale,  who 
enjoyed  it  hugely.  She  hersdf  often  wrote  in  a  playful 
vein ;  as  in  this  note  to  a  pupil  who  was  not  taking  due  care 
of  herself :  "  Ah,  what  a  villain  you  are  I  I  knowed  yer  / 
If  any  one  else  were  to  do  as  you  do  in  nursing  yourself,  you 
would  dischaige  her  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  see 
the  results !  Then,  I'll  be  bound  you've  eaten  none  of  those 
victuals  yourself." 

ni 

The  dossiers  which  Miss  Nightingale  preserved  and, 
annotated  (often  picking  out  special  points  by  bkitk,  blue, 
and  red  pencil  respectively)  were  of  use  to  her  in  the  im- 
portant work  of  selecting  particular  ladies  for  particular 
posts.  The  most  notable  appointment  during  these  years 
was  that  of  a  Lady  Superintendent  to  orc^anize  District 
Nursing  in  London.  We  have  heard  already  that  Miss 
Nightingale  regarded  this  development  as  the  proper  sequel 
to  the  reform  of  workhouse  musing.   That  was  in  1866, 

^  See  below,  p. 
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and  now  she  reproached  herself  :  **  I  had  then  resolved  to 
give  myself  to  promothig  District  Nursing,  and  now  that 
District  Nursing  conies  it  is  too  late  ior  nie  to  help."  This 
lament,  however,  was  unnecessary.  It  was  Miss  Nightin- 
gale's published  Suggestions  *  upon  which  the  promoters 
of  the  movement  acted.  Foremost  among  them  was  Mr. 
Rathbone,  who  was  moved  to  extend  to  London  the  experi- 
ment which  he  had  carried  out  successfully  in  Liverpool.* 
He  at  once  came  to  consult  Miss  Nightingale.  It  was  her 
letter  to  the  Times,  too,  reprinted  as  a  pamphlet,*  that 
made  the  "  Metropolitan  Nursing  Association  **  well  known 
to  the  public.  In  this  letter,  as  in  all  her  writings  on  the 
same  subject.  Miss  Nightingale  insisted  that  nothing  second 
best  would  be  good  enough  for  nursing  among  the  ack  poor, 
that  such  nurses  must  be  health  missionaries,  and  that  to 
obtain  suitable  women  for  the  service  there  must  be  "  a  real 
home,  within  reach  of  their  work,  for  the  nurses  to  live  in." 
The  system  thus  inaugurated  in  London  was,  she  said, 
"  twenty  years  ago  a  paradox,  but  twenty  years  hence  will 
be  a  commonplace."  But  the  chief  of  the  direct  services 
which  Miss  Nightingale  rendered  to  the  movement  was  in 
persuading  one  of  the  ablest  of  her  pupils— Miss  Florence 
Lees  (Mrs.  Dacre  Craven) — ^to  accept  the  position  of  Superin- 
tendfflit-General.  She  filled  the  post  with  high  efficiency 
for  some  years,  and  throughout  her  work  was  In  constant 
consultation  with  Miss  Nightingale. 

In  April  1878  it  looked  as  if  Miss  Nightingale  would 
have  to  find  Superintendents  and  Nurses  for  another  purpose. 
War  with  Russia  was  believed  to  be  imminent  ;  two  Army 
Corps  were  beinc^  prepared  for  immediate  embarkation  ; 
and  Sir  W  illidin  i\iuir,  Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department,  came  to  a  consultation  in  South  Street  upon 
the  female  nursing  establishment  to  be  dispatched  to  the 
(uiikiiown)  seat  of  war.  Miss  Nightingale  spent  buine 
anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights  in  considering  which  of  her 
pupils  were  best  fitted  and  could  best  be  spared  for  this 
special  service,  but  the  war-cloud  passed  away. 

The  appointment  oi  Miss  Lees  to  organize  District 

1  KUiography  A.  No.  75.  '  See  above,  p.  135. 

*  Bttdiography  A,  No.  80. 
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Nursing  in  London  was  only  one,  though  it  was  tht  most 
important,  of  many  responsible  appointments,  ovtr  which 
Miss  Nightingale  took  mlinite  pains  in  order  to  place  the 
right  person  in  the  right  place.    Hospitals  and  workhouse 
Inhnnanes  in  London  and  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
looked  to  the  Nightingale  School  for  superintendents ;  or 
sometimes  if  an  important  post  were  throuTi  open  by 
advertisement,  Miss  Nightingale  used  her  influence  to  secure 
the  election  of  a  Nightingale  candidate.    Here,  again,  her 
labour  was  the  t^reater  because  she  was  not  herself  on  the 
spot  and  had  others  to  consult.    11ut(^  was  a  Triumvirate, 
she  used  to  say  ;  the  Triumvirs  bemg  Mr.  Henry  Bonham 
Carter  (the   Secretary  of  the  Nightingale  Fund),  Mrs. 
Wardropcr  (the  Matron)  and  Miss  Nightingale  (here,  as  in 
the    Crimea,    the   Lady-in-Chief) — with    Dr.  Sutherland, 
sometimes,  in  the  background  as  a  court  of  ultimate  appeal. 
Whenever  an  important  post  fell  vacant,  the  amoimt  of 
cross-correspondence  was  prodigious.    As  soon  as  a  lady 
was  selected  by  the  triumvirate  for  promotion.  Miss  Nightin- 
gale would  call  the  chosen  pupil  more  closely  to  her,  make 
her  intimate  acquaintance  and  prepare  her  for  the  work. 
Then  there  was  the  difficult  duty  of  effecting  exchanges. 
The  Sisters  when  they  had  once  left  St.  Thomas's  were, 
after  all,  free  agents  ;  and  though  the  deference  which  they 
all  paid  to  Miss  Nightingale's  wishes  was  great,  yet  the 
ladies  had  ambitions,  preferences,  views  of  their  own,  and 
her  influence  had  often  to  be  exerdsed  by  humouring, 
petting,  coaxing : — 

(To  Miss  Rachel  WUHams.)  35  South  Stseet,  Jan,  17 
[1874].  .  .  .  We  thought  that  this  arrangement  was  what 
would  approve  itself  best  to  your  best  judgment.  But  as  I  am 
well  aware  that  my  dear  Goddess-baby  has — well,  a  baby-side, 
I  shall  not  be  surprised  at  any  outburst — though  I  know  full 
well  that  in  the  dear  Pearl's  terrible  distress,  you  will  do  ever}'- 
thine:  and  more  than  ever5^hing  possible  to  drag  her  through 
ami  to  spare  her  and  to  keep  her  up  and  the  place  going.  Only 
don't  break  yourself  down,  my  dear  child.  .  .  .  Alas,  I  would 
so  fain  relieve  you  of  your  "  bitterness."  You  say  you  are 
'*  bitter  " ;  and  indeed  you  are»  ...  I  would  not  have  written 
thus  much,  unless  urged  by  seeing  my  Goddess-baby  suffering 
from  delusions.  And  how  can  a  woman  be  a  Superintendent 
unless  she  has  learnt  to  superintend  herself  ? 
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{To  fiic  same.)  May  2  [1874].  I  have  this  moment  received 
your  chiunuiig  letter,  wliich  is  just  like  yourself.  And  1  must 
write  and  thank  you  for  it  at  once.  It  has  taken  a  load  ofi  my 
heart.  It  is  a  pure  joy  to  me :  because  I  see  yourself  (and  not 
another)  in  it.  And  life  has  not  many  joys  for  me,  my  darling. 

{To  the  same,)  Dec.  5  [1874].  Alter  much  consideration 
my  suggestion  was  that  you  should  remain  another  six  months 
in  the  same  position,  not  because  I  had  any  idea  of  your  remaining 
indetinitely  on  and  on  as  you  are,  but  because  Edinburgh  serves 
as  a  capital  and  indispensable  preparation.  But  this  is  only 
an  old  woiiidu'b  advice  :  whicii  piobabiy  liie  Goddess  will  not 
much  regard  and  which  is  subject  any  way,  of  course,  to  hearing 
your  own  wishes,  ideas  and  reasons  for  one  course  or  another. . . . 
If  there  is  such  violent  haste,  telegraph  to  me  any  day  and  come 
up  by  the  next  express  or  on  the  wires.  And  I  wUl  turn  out 
India,  my  Mother,  and  all  the  Queen's  horses  and  all  the  Queen's 
men  top^ether,  with  one-sixth  of  the  human  race,  and  lay  my 
energies  (not  many  left)  at  the  Goddess'  feet. 

Miss  Nightingale  had  a  large  heart  and  an  tmprcjudiced 
mind;  she  was  open  to  discern  character  and  efficiency 
in  many  difierent  forms ;  but  naturally  there  were  those, 
among  her  pupils,  by  whom  she  was  more  particularly 
attracted.  The  letters  just  quoted  introduce  us  to  two 
of  these.  Of  one  of  them  Miss  Nightingale  noted  in 
her  diaxy»  after  the  first  interview:  "Miss  P.  came. 
I  have  found  a  pearl  of  great  price."  The  name 
was  adopted,  and  she  became  in  fandliar  correspondence 
"  The  Pearl."  She  filled  important  posts,  and  became 
one  of  Miss  Ni^tingale's  dearest  friends.  Of  the  other 
Probationer,  she  wrote :  "  Besides  the  pleasure  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  Miss  Williams  it  was  quite  a  pleasure  to 
my  bodily  eyes  to  look  at  her.  She  is  like  a  queen  ;  and  all 
her  postures  are  so  beautiful,  without  being  in  the  least 
theatrical."  This  lady  was  "  the  Goddess  "  of  the  letters 
already  quoted.  She  was  for  many  years  Matron  of  St. 
Mary's  Hospital  in  London,  with  a  Training  School  under 
her,  and  she  was  afterwards  appointed  Lady  Superintendent 
of  Nurses  during  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  1884-85.  Even 
her  marriage  shortly  afterwards  did  not  break  her  friendship 
with  Miss  Nightingale.  Sometimes  a  pupil  on  leaving  St. 
Thomas's  would  take  a  situation  against  Miss  Nightingale's 
advice  or  wuliout  consuliuig  her.    "  I  should  led  happier," 
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wrote  one  pupil,  "  if  you  saw  the  matter  in  the  same  light 
as  I  do."  I  expect  that  in  such  a  case  the  self-willed  pupil 
had  to  do  very  well  in  her  post  in  order  to  win  Miss 
Nightinp^ale's  approval.  There  were  few  important  posts 
in  the  nursing  world  which  were  not  iillt d  during  these  and 
the  following  years  by  pupils  of  the  Nightingale  School. 
An  appointment  which  gave  special  satisfaction  to  Miss 
Nightingale  and  her  Council  was  that  of  Miss  Machin  to  be 
Matron  of  St.  Bartholomew's  (1878).^  At  one  and  the  same 
time  (1882),  former  Nightmgale  Probationers  held  the  post 
of  Matron  or  of  Supermtendent  of  Nurses  m  the  following 
among  other  institutions  : — Cumberland  Infirmary  (Carlisle), 
Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary,  Huntingdon  County  Hospital, 
Leeds  Infirmary,  Lincoln  County  Hospital ;  at  Liverpool, 
in  the  Royal  Infinnary,  the  Southern  Hospital,  and  the 
Workhouse  Infirmary  ;  Netley,  Royal  Victoria  Hospital ; 
Putney,  Royal  Hospital  for  Incurables ;  Salisbury  Infirmary ; 
Sydney  (N.S.W.)  General  Hospital;  and  in  London,  at 
Marylebone  Workhouse  Infirmary,  the  Metropolitan  and 
National  Nursing  Association,  the  North  London  District 
Nursing  Association,  the  Paddington  Association,  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  and  the  Westminster  Hoqntal.  To  many  of 
these  Instittttions  a  large  number  of  nurses,  forming  in  some 
cases  a  complete  Nursing  staff,  had  been  provided  from  the 
Nightingale  School,  and  the  result  was  the  gradual  introduc- 
tion into  British  Hospitals  of  an  organized  system  of  trained 
nursing.*  The  movement  was  not  confined  to  Great  Britain. 
'*  Nightingale  Nurses  "  became  Matrons  or  Superintendents 
in  many  Colonies  {e.g.  Canada  and  Ceylon),  in  India,  in 
Sweden,  in  Germany,  and  in  the  United  States.  Moreover, 
other  Hospitals  and  Institutions  had  followed  the  lead  of 
Miss  Nightingale  and  established  Training  Schools,  and 
several  of  these  were  again  superintended  by  her  pupils ;  as, 
for  instance,  at  Edinburgh  (under  Miss  Flingle),  at  the 
Marylebone  Infirmary  (Miss  Vincent),  at  St.  Mary's  (Miss 
Williams),  and  at  the  Westminster  (Miss  "Pyne).  These 
Schools  in  their  turn  sent  out  Lady  Superintendents,  Matrons, 

1  Miss  Machin  had  In  1875  gone  from  St.  Thomas's,  with  a  staff  of 
Horses,  to  the  General  Hospital  at  Montreal. 

*  FviU  particulars  may  be  found  in  the  Annual  Reports  aftJU  NighHngak 
Fund  (now  accessible  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum). 
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and  nurses  to  other  institutions,  and  thus  the  movement  of 
the  waters,  which  Bliss  Nightingale  was  able  to  start  after 
her  return  from  the  Crimea,  extended  in  an  ever-widening 
circle.  "  Let  us  hail/*  she  said  in  an  Address  to  her  own 
Probationers  {1884), "  the  successes  of  other  Training  Schools, 
sprung  up,  thank  God,  so  fast  and  well  in  latter  years.  But 
the  best  way  we  can  hail  them  is  not  to  be  left  behind 
ourselves.  Let  us,  in  the  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry,  rejoice 
in  their  progress,  as  they  do,  I  am  sure,  in  ours.  AU  can 
win  the  prize.  One  training  school  is  not  lowered  because 
others  win.   On  the  contrary,  all  are  lowered  if  others  fail." 

The  appointment  of  a  Nightingale  Nurse  to  a  post  outside 
St.  Thomas's  did  not  mean  that  she  passed  out  of  Miss 
Nightingale's  ken.  On  the  contrary,  it  meant,  as  we 
have  already  heard  (p.  191),  that  her  cares  took  further 
scope.  "  I  am  iinrnersed,"  she  wrote  to  M.  Mohl  (June  21, 
1873),  '*  in  buch  a  torrent  of  my  trained  matrons  and  nurses, 
going  and  coming,  to  and  from  Kdinlnugh  and  DubHn,  to 
and  from  watering-places  for  tlx  ir  liealth,  dining,  tea-ing, 
sleeping — sleeping  by  day  as  well  as  by  night."  "  Her 
attitude  to  her  heutenants,"  says  one  of  them,  "  was  that  of 
a  mother  to  daughters.  Yet  they  were  not  living  with  her 
in  an  enclosure,  but  were  out  in  the  open  encountering  the 
experiences  of  their  individual  lives,  often  under  very 
difhcult  conditions.  When  they  confided  then*  trials  to  her, 
she  advised  them  in  the  spirit  of  her  own  high  aims,  westling 
with  them  or  encouraging  them,  as  the  case  might  be,  with 
fulness  of  attention,  which  might  lead  each  one  of  us  in  turn 
to  think  that  she  had  no  other  care."  Miss  Nightingale's 
own  papers,  and  letters  to  nurses  which  I  have  seen,  bear  out 
all  this  in  the  fullest  degree  and  to  an  amazing  point  of 
detail.  With  an  erring  Sister  she  took  infinite  pains.  She 
was  firm  to  save  from  any  discredit  the  good  name  of  the 
Nightingale  School  and  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  its 
work  ;  but  this  firmness  went  hand  in  hand  with  infinite 
pity  for  the  individual,  and  any  pain  which  her  discipline 
may  have  caused  to  otheis  was  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
agony  which  her  own.  tender  and  self-torturing  soul  endured. 
All  Nightingale  Sisters  were  her  **  daughters,"  alike  in  Canada 
or  in  Scotland/  as  at  St.  Thomas's.  She  advised  them, 
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helped  them,  planned  for  them,  with  an  extraordinary 
thoroughness.  Was  a  Sister  returning  to  work  in  the  North 
after  a  holiday  in  London?  She  would  remember  how 
careless  girls  sometimes  are  of  regular  meals,  and  her  Com- 
missionaire would  be  dispatched  to  see  the  Sister  of!  and  put 
a  luncheon-basket  in  the  carriage.  Bliss  Nightingale  was  an 
old  hand  at  purveying,  and  amongst  her  papers  are  careful 
lists  of  what  such  ba^ts  were  to  contain.  She  heard  of  a 
member  of  a  certain  nursing  staff  being  run  down.  What 
BiBss  X.  wants  is  to  be  fed  lUce  a  baby/'  she  wrote,  sending  a 
detailed  dietary  and  adding,  "Get  the  things  out  of  my 
money."  She  was  constant  in  seeing  that  her  "  daughters  " 
took  proper  holidays;  sometimes  helping  to  defray  the 
expense,  more  often  having  them  to  stay  with  her  in  South 
Street  or  in  the  country.  She  was  constant,  too,  in  sending 
them  presents  of  books — ^both  of  a  professional  kind  likely 
to  be  of  h^  to  them  in  their  work,  and  such  as  would 
encourage  a  taste  for  general  literature.  To  those  who  were 
in  London  hospitals  or  infirmaries,  her  notes  were  often 
accompanied  by  **  fresh  country  eggs,"  game,  or  flowers. 
She  always  remembered  them  when  Christmas  came  round 
and  sent  ever$?reens  for  the  wards.  At  one  or  two  of  the 
London  Iiiliiuia.ries  there  is  a  Matron's  Garcicn.  planted 
with  rhododendrons.  The  plants  were  sent  by  Miss  Nightin- 
gale from  Embley.  To  the  nurses  serving  under  her  friends 
she  sent  presents  also.  She  had  a  verse  of  the  Hospital 
Hymn  ^  finely  illuminated  on  a  large  scale  and  gave  it, 
suitably  framed,  to  various  institutions.  She  was  as  curious 
and  as  helpful  in  relation  to  the  nursing  arrangements  in 
other  lii'spitals  as  in  St.  Thomas's  itself.  Her  pupils, 
wherever  they  might  be,  referred  to  their  "  dear  Mistress  '* 
or  "  dearest  friend  "  in  all  their  trials,  difficulties,  per- 
plexities, and  she  never  failed  them — sending  words  of 
encouragement,  advice,  and  good  cheer.  Should  there 
be  anything  in  which  I  can  be  of  the  least  use,  here  I  am  "  : 
this  was  a  frequent  formula  in  her  messages.  In  these 
letters  a  religious  note  is  seldom  absent.   Never,  I  imagine, 

'  To  hands  that  v,  ork  and  eyes  that  see 
Give  wisiiom's  heaveoJy  lore. 
That  whole  and  sick  and  weak  and  strong 
May  praise  Thee  ever  more. 
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has  there  been  a  series  of  letteis  in  which  a  high  ideal 
was  more  continually  and  persistently  presented.  But  the 
letters  are  not  less  conspicuous  for  shrewd  practical  sense 
and  worldly  wisdom — as,  for  instance,  when  she  advises 
a  candidate  for  a  certain  post  not  to  frighten  the  Hospital 
Board  by  starting  a  suggestion  at  once  "  to  reform  the 
whole  system/'  Miss  Nightingale  put  a  high  value,  too, 
upon  esprU  de  carps  as  an  aid  to  maintaining  a  high  standard 
of  duty.  Every  pupil  of  the  Nightingale  School  was  taught 
to  think  of  it  as  an  Alma  Mater  to  which  she  owed  much, 
even  as  she  had  received  much  ;  all  the  Sisters  who  went 
out  into  the  world  from  the  School  were  encouraged  to 
regard  themselves  as  members  still  of  a  corporate  body, 
however  widely  separated  from  one  another  they  might  be. 
Miss  Nightingale's  letters  often  included  news  of  one  "  old 
boy,  "  so  to  speak,  passed  on  to  another  ;  each  was  inspired 
to  take  courage  from  the  success  of  others.  The  volume  of 
correspondence  thus  grew  from  year  to  year,  as  the  circle 
widenrd,  and  at  the  time  with  which  we  are  now  concerned  it 
was  enormous.  The  wonder  is  how  Miss  Nightingale  was 
able  to  do  anything  else  besides.  Motlit  1  v/ith  large  families 
sometimes  find  the  burden  of  correspondence  heavy  as  the 
sons  nnd  daughters  leave  home  and  have  families  of  their 
own.  Headmasters,  who  make  a  point  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  old  pupils,  find  it  heavier  still,  when  they  are  called 
upon  to  advise  or  sympathise  with  each  successive  school- 
generation  upon  openings,  prospects,  careers.  The  secre- 
taries of  the  Appointments  Boards,  which  now  organize  this 
kind  of  work  in  the  case  of  Universities,  do  not  find  their 
duties  light.  Combine  these  functions  of  mother,  head- 
master, and  Appointments  Board,  and  an  idea  will  be 
obtained  of  Miss  Nightingale's  work  as  the  Nursing  Chief. 

A  selection  of  extracts  from  particular  letters  to  various 
correspondents  will  perhaps  convey  the  impression  better 
than  any  further  attempt  at  general  description.  The 
extracts  are  only  not  typical  in  that  I  omit  details  about 
nursing  arrangements  and  hospital  cases : — 

(To  a  Matron  whose  assisiani  was  leaving  to  undertake  a  new 
work.)  35  South  Street,  5<;/>/.  30  [1876].  6a.bc.  My  Dearest 
"  LrrTLB  Sister  "—This  comes  that  ym  may  know  (though  you 
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cannot  know)  how  much  one  is  thinking  of  you — licre  below — 
in  what  must  be  a  terrible  wrench  in  our  lot  :  as  to  the  httle 
mother  who  is  left  behind  and  to  the  daughter  who  cfops  to  try 
her  fate  even  in  the  happiest  change  of  a  new  and  unuied  lutuie, 
it  must  be  a  terrible  wrench.  But  if  I  am  thinking  and  feeling 
and  praying  for  you  so  much,  how  must  the  One  Above  feel  for 
you  ?  A  sober  view  both  you  and  I  take  of  the  possible  futures 
of  life :  veiled  in  mist  and  sometimes,  nay  often,  in  drizzle : 
with  gleams  of  the  Father's  love,  in  bright  sunsliine  :  and  both 
of  us  knowing  well  that  "  beliind  the  clouds  "  He  is  still  shining, 
brightly  shining :  the  Sun  oi  I^ighteousness.  Though  I  ought 
to  take  a  far  soberer  view  than  you,  my  dear  "  Little  Sister,** 
for  I  have  undergone  twice  your  years.  And  for  the  same  reason 
I  ought  too,  though  I  am  afiraid  faith  often  fails  me,  to  take  a 
blighter  view  too.  But  whether  I  do  or  not  and  whether  I 
write  or  not,  your  trials  shall  always  be  my  triak,  dear  "  Little 
Sister,"  your  people  shall  be  my  people,  as  my  God  is  your  God. 
There  can  be  no  stronger  tie.  I  think  this  letter  will  reach  you 
just  as  Miss  Williams  has  started  She  will  find  a  letter  of  wel- 
come from  me  at  St.  Mary's.^  I  daresay  jmi  now  she  feels  dreary 
enough.  But  her  great  spirit  will  ^on  buckle  to  her  work  :  and 
hnd  a  joy  in  it.  I  am  glad  she  takes  some  of  your  own  people. 
I  do  earnestly  trust  that  you  will  find  help  and  comfort  in  Miss 
P3me,  to  whom  my  best  love,  and  Miss  Mitchelson.  I  am  sure 
you  do  not  fed  so  stranded  as  I  did  when  I  was  leit  at  Scutari  in 
the  Crimea  War  alone,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bracebridge  went 
home :  on  many,  many  times  since — when  Sidney  Herbert, 
the  War  Minister  with  whom  I  had  worked  five  \'ears  in  the  War 
Office  died  :  when  Sir  John  LawTence,  the  Indian  Viceroy,  left 
India  :  and  many  other  times  when  the  future  fell  across  my  life 
like  a  great  black  wall,  not  (as  m  other  hves)  niaking  a  change, 
but  completely  cutting  off  the  future  from  the  past :  and  again 
when  my  Father's  death  brought  upon  me  a  load  of  cares  which 
would  have  been  too  great  had  I  had  nothing  else  to  do  and  had 
I  been  in  health.  I  tell  you  these  things,  my  dear  "Little 
Sister,"  or  rather  my  dearest  child,  because — because — I  was 
going  to  say  something,  but  T  rrm  only  pray.  .  .  .  Give  all  our 
members  of  our  common  calling  with  you  who  remember  me 
my  heart-felt  sympathy  that  they  are  losing  Miss  Williams : 
and  give  them  joy  tiiat  they  have  you.  God  bless  us  all ;  a 
solemn  blessing. — F.  N. 


^  To  another  Superintendent  who  was  taking  up  a  new  post.  Miss 
Nightingale  sent  to  her  room  "  a  wreath  oi  everlastings  and  corn  to  be  my 
little  messengers  to  say  how  you  are  sowing  seed  that  wiU  grow  up  and 
be  the  Bread  of  Life  for  us,  and  how  the  work  that  yon  Me  doing  is  ever- 
iMting.  Tfaaalc  God  for  it." 
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{To  a  Nur^e  confronted  with  a  difficult  situation.)  Lea 
Hurst,  August  30  [1873]  ...  It  is  quite  useless  for  cither 
you  or  me  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  solution  of  this  enormous 
difficulty  :  we  must  leave  it  to  God.  But  at  present  the  duty 
plain.  And  God  always  helps  those  who  are  obeying  His  call 
to  duty :  often  gives  them  the  privilege  of  saving  others.  Do 
you  remember  the  great  LondoiL  theatre  which  was  burnt  down 
at  a  Christmas  pantomime  ?  Who  were  the  heroes  then  ?  The 
poor  clown  and  the  poor  pantaloon  who  were  at  their  duty  I 
The  audience  who  were  there  because  they  liked  it  made  a  selfish 
sta!7ippde,  and  but  for  a  lucky  accident  might  all  have  been 
crusiied  or  burnt.  But  the  clown  and  the  pantaloon,  though 
there  was  not  a  moment  to  save  a  shawl  or  a  coat  to  throw  over 
the  ballet-dancers — ^gauze-dressed  women  who,  if  a  spark  liad 
fallen  upon  them  would  have  been  instantly  in  a  blase — actually 
carried  out  every  one  of  these  women  safely  into  the  snow,  gauise 
and  all.  And  the  carpenter  collected  the  poor  little  ballet-children 
and  dragged  them  through  the  snow  and  slush  to  his  o\vn  house, 
where  he  kept  them  in  safety.  Brave  c1o\mi — brave  pantaloon — 
brave  carpenter  (while  the  -oUish  audience  who  were  there  for 
amusement  almost  jostled  each  other  to  death).  So  does  God 
always  stand  by  those  who  are  there  for  duty — though  they  be 
only  a  clown  or  pantaloon.  All  our  cares  aiise  from  one  of  two 
things :  either  we  have  not  taken  up  our  vmk  for  His  love, 
in  which  case  we  know  He  ha.s  bound  Himself  to  take  our  cares 
upon  Him  :  or  we  do  not  sufficiently  see  His  love  in  calling  us 
to  His  work. 

{To  a  Lady  Superintendent.)  35  SouTH  STREET,  Dec.  30 
[1874].  I  wish  you  and  all  our  Nurses  "  God  Speed  "  with  all 
my  soul  and  strength  at  the  beginning  of  this  New  Year  which 
I  hardly  expected  to  see.  May  it  bring  every  blessing  to  them  ; 
though  sometimes,  do  you  know,  I  am  so  cowardly  tiiat  I  scarcely 
daze  to  say  "  God  bless  you  "  to  those  I  love  well :  because  we 
know  what  His  blessings  are.  "  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn : 
Blessed  are  they  that  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake  : 
Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart."  And  as  we  get  on  in  life,  we 
know  both  how  truly  those  blessings  are  blessings,  and  how  much 
there  is  to  go  through  to  win  them.  You  are  young,  my  dear  : 
a  thousand  years  younger  than  this  old  black  beetle.  And  I 
have  often  a  shuddering  sort  of  maternal  feeling  in  wishing  you 
"  blessings."  .  .  . 

{ToaMairwwhowashavingadispuUwiikkerCommUiee.) , . . 
My  thoughts  are  your  thoughts ;  they  are  full  of  your — ^may  I 
not  say  our  ? — sad  affair.  And  I  was  just  sending  you  a  note 
to  ask  what  was  doing  when  your  sad  little  note  came.  Is  not 
the  thing  of  first  importance  to  lay  a  statement  of  the  whole  case 
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before  your  President  ?  Nay,  would  it  not  be  breaking  faith 
with  him  if  it  were  not  done  ?  This  is  now  beinp  done.  Is  not 
the  next  tlim^  for  you  to  take  no  step  tiii  you  know  the  results 
of  this  letter  to  him — ^the  neact  actioii  he  will  take  ?  You  will 
remember  that  I  stated  to  him  at  your  friend's  suggestion  and  at 
yours,  that  you  wished  for,  that  you  imnied,  a  fuU  investigation 
to  he  made  by  him  and  thai  you  wished  to  abide  by  his  decision.  I 
thought  this  so  important,  in  order  that  I  might  not  appear  to 
be  asking  for  any  personal  favour  but  only  for  justice,  that  I 
luiderlined  it.  Will  it  not  seem  as  if  you  were  afraid  to  await  his 
full  understanding  of  the  case  (how  far  from  the  truth  I)  if  you 
precipitately  resigned  before  he  had  had  time  even  to  consider 
the  statement  ?  The  Matron  must  show  no  fear,  else  it  would 
indeed  be  sacrificing  the  fruit  of  eight  years'  most  excellent  work. 
Surely  she  should  wait  quietly— that  is  the  true  dignity— with 
her  Mends  around  her  till  the  President's  answer  is  given.  The 
"  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake  "  never  run  away. 

(To  a  Matron  after  a  r^isit  to  South  Street.)  Dearest  Little 
Sister  ai^d  Extraordinary  little  Villainess — You  absconded 
last  night  just  as  your  dinner  was  going  up,  and  it  would  not 
liave  taken  you  longer  to  eat  your  dinner  here  than  yum  supper 
at  hospital.  I  was  a  great  goose  not  to  make  certain  of  this 
when  you  arrived.  But  I  thought  it  was  agreed.  To  punish 
you  I  send  your  dinner  after  you. 

(To  the  )  10  South  Street,  April  21  [1879].  Dearest, 
VERY  Dearest — Very  precious  to  me  is  your  note.  I  almost 
hope  you  \\'in  not  come  to-morrow  :  the  weather  is  so  cold  here. 
St.  Mary's  expects  yon  :  and  next  do  I.  Be  sure  that  the  word 
"trouble"  is  not  known  where  you  are  concerned.  Mak'  up 
youi  dear  mind  to  a  long  hohday  ;  that's  what  you  have  to  do 
now.   God  bless  you.   We  shall  have  time  to  talk. 

Thus  day  after  day  and  year  after  year  did  such  corre- 
spondence continue — now  grave,  now  gay  ;  filled  alike  with 
affection  and  with  counsel,  i  luivc  ( c  uiited  as  many  as  a 
hundred  letters  received  in  a  year  iruni  a  single  Superin- 
tendent. There  were  several  years  in  which  the  total  of 
Miss  Nightingale's  nursing  correspondence  hiis  to  be  counted 
in  thousands.  As  the  years  passed  the  demand  on  her 
affections,  her  brain-power,  and  her  bodily  strength  became 
well-nigh  overwhelming. 
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Miss  Nightingale  did  not  rely  only  upon  individual 
intercourse  for  the  exercise  of  influence.  She  believed  in 
the  pulpit,  as  well  as  in  the  closet,  and  from  time  to  time 
addressed  the  Ftobationer- Nurses  collectively.^  Of  the 
first  of  the  series^  mitten  in  1872,  Dr.  Sutherland,  to  whom 
Miss  Nightingale  submitted  her  manuscript,  said :  "  It  is 
just  vrb&t  it  ought  to  be.  written  as  the  thoughts  come  up« 
This  is  the  only  writing  which  goes  like  an  arrow  to  its  mark. 
It  is  full  of  gentle  wisdom  and  does  for  Hospital  nursing  what 
your  Notes  did  for  nursing."  It  is  the  best  of  her  Addresses, 
and  the  medical  officers  at  St.  Thomas's  insisted  on  every 
Probationer  mastering  it.  There  is  naturally  a  good  deal 
of  repetition  in  the  Discourses  as  a  whole.  The  gist  of  them 
is  :  that  nursing  requires  a  special  call  ;  that  it  needs,  more 
than  most  occupations,  a  religious  basis  ;  that  it  is  an  art, 
in  which  constant  progress  is  the  law  of  life  ;  and  lastly, 
that  the  nurse,  whether  she  wills  it  or  not,  has  of  necessity 
a  moral  influence.  These  ideas  appear  in  almost  every 
Address,  and  are  illustrated  in  various  ways.  "  A  woman 
who  takes  the  sentnnental  \icw  of  Nursing  (which  she  calls 
'  ministering,'  as  if  she  were  an  angel)  is  of  course  worse  than 
useless  ;  a  woman  possessed  with  the  idea  that  she  is  making 
a  sacrifice  will  never  do  ;  and  a  woman  who  thinks  any  kind 
of  Nursing  work  '  beneath  a  Nurse  '  will  simply  be  in  the 
way."  The  true  Nurse  must  have  a  vocation  ;  and,  next, 
she  must  follow  the  call  in  a  religious  spirit.  "  If  we  have 
not  true  religious  feeling  and  purpose,  Hospital  life,  the 
highest  of  all  things  with  these,  becomes  wiihoiU  them  a 
mere  routine  and  bustle,  and  a  very  hardening  routine  and 
bustle."  To  follow  nursing  as  a  religious  vocation  is,  how- 
ever, not  enough  ;  for  it  is  a  difficult  art,  requiring  constant 
study  and  effort.  This  is  the  note  which  Miss  Nightingale 
struck  in  the  opening  words  of  her  first  A  ddress  and  it  is 
the  one  which  most  frequently  recurs.  The  besetting  sin 
of  the  Nightingale  Nurses  in  the  early  days  was,  it  seems, 
self-sufficiency.   They  knew  that  their  Training  School  was 

^  For  the  dates  of  these  Addresses,  see  BibUography  A,  No.  63. 
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the  first  oi  its  kind  ;  and  they  were  apt  to  give  tliciiiselves 
airs.    Mr.  Henley's  character-sketches  in  verse  of  the  "  Lady 
Probationer  "  and  **  Staff-Nurse,  New  Style,"  hint  pleasantly 
at  this,  and  in  plain  prose  men  used  to  write  of  "  the  conceited 
Nightingales."    The  day  is  gone  by,  it  was  said  in  a  medical 
journal,  when  a  novel  would  picture  a  Nurse  as  a  Mrs.  Gamp  ; 
she  would  figure,  rather,  as  active,  useful,  and  clever,  but 
aLu  as  "  a  pert  and  very  conceited  young  woman."  Self- 
sufficiency,  then,  is  the  failing  which  the  Chief  of  the  Nurses 
constantly  chastises.    She  does  so  by  holding  up  before 
her  pupils  the  ideal  of  nursing  as  a  progressive  art.    "  For 
us  who  nurse,"  she  says,  "  our  nursing  is  a  thing  in  which, 
unless  in  it  we  are  making  progress  every  year,  every  month, 
every  week, — take  my  word  for  it,  we  are  going  hac/i.  The 
more  experience  we  gain,  the  more  progress  we  can  make. 
The  progress  you  make  in  your  year's  training  with  us  is  as 
nothing  to  what  you  must  make  every  year  after  your  year's 
training  is  over.   A  woman  who  thinks  in  herself :  '  Now 
I  am  a  full  Nurse,  a  skilled  Nurse,  I  have  learnt  all  that  there 
is  to  be  learnt ' — ^take  my  word  for  it,  she  does  not  know 
what  a  Nurse  is,  and  she  never  will  know  ;  she  is  gone  back 
already. ' '   This  rule  applies  to  the  technical  side  of  the  work« 
and  perhaps  yet  more  to  the  moral  side.   Nurses  cannot 
avoid  exercising  a  moral  influence.  They  exercise  it  by 
their  characters,  and  no  point  can  ever  be  reached  at  which 
a  woman  can  say,  "  Now  my  character  is  p)erfect."  "  Nurses 
are  not  chaplains  "  ;     it  is  what  a  nurse  is  in  herself,  and 
what  comes  out  of  herself,  out  of  what  she  is  (almost  without 
knowing  it  herself)  that  exercises  a  moral  or  religious 
influence  over  her  patients.   No  set  form  of  words  is  of  any 
use.  And  patients  are  so  quick  to  see  whether  a  Nurse  is 
consistent  always  in  herself — whether  she  is  what  she  says 
to  them.   And  if  she  is  not,  it  is  no  use.   If  she  is,  of  how 
much  use  may  the  simplest  word  of  soothing,  of  comfort, 
or  even  of  reproof — especially  in  the  quiet  night — ^be  to  the 
roughest  patient  1   But  if  she  wishes  to  do  this,  she  must 
keep  up  a  sort  of  divine  calm  and  high  sense  of  duty  in  her 
own  mind."   And  every  good  nurse  ought  to  wish  to  do 
this,  because  her  opportunities  are  unique.   "  Hospital 
nurses  have  charge  of  their  patients  in  a  way  that  no  other 
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woman  has  charge.  No  other  woman  is  in  charge  really  of 
grown-up  men.  Also  the  hospital  nurse  is  in  charge  of 
people  when  they  are  singularly  alive  to  impressions.  She 
leaves  her  stamp  upon  them  whether  she  will  or  no." 

Such  are  the  leading  ideas  which  Miss  Nightingale 
develops  in  her  series  of  Hospital  Sermons.  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  she  addressed  the  Nurses  in  the  style  and  spirit 
of  the  Sunday  School.  There  are  passages  to  which  such 
a  description  may  be  applied ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
discourses  suggest  a  different  comparison :  they  recall  the 
style  and  spirit  of  the  best  Public  School  or  College  Sermons. 
Sometimes  the  likeness  is  dose  and  e3q>Iicit.  On  one  occa- 
sion Miss  Nightingale  thought  that  the  prevailing  evil  in 
her  School  was  a  spirit  of  irresponsible  and  Ill-informed 
criticism.  She  rebuked  it  by  teDing  a  true  story,  which 
perhaps  she  may  have  had  from  Mr.  Jowett : — 

In  a  large  coUcpfc,  questions,  about  things  which  the  students 
could  but  imperfectly  understand  in  the  conduct  of  tlie  college, 
had  become  too  warm.  The  superintendent  went  into  the  hall 
one  morning,  and  after  complimenting  the  young  men  on  their 
studies,  he  said :  "  This  morning  I  heard  two  of  the  porters, 
while  at  their  work,  take  up  a  Greek  book  lying  on  my  table ; 
one  tried  to  read  it,  and  the  other  declared  it  ought  to  be  held 
upside  down  to  be  read.  Neither  could  agree  which  was  upside 
do\TO,  but  both  tliought  themselves  quite  capable  of  arguing  alioiit 
Greek,  though  neither  could  read  it.  They  were  just  commg 
to  fisticufls  when  I  sent  the  two  on  dift'erent  errands."  Not  a 
word  was  added  :  the  students  laughed  and  retired,  but  they 
imderstood  the  moral  well  enough,  and  from  that  day  there  were 
few  questions  or  disputes  about  the  plans  and  superiors  of  the 
college,  or  about  their  own  obedience  to  rules  and  discipline. 

Then,  again,  what  boy  has  not  heard  in  Chapel  or  in 
school-song  a  moral  drawn  from  how  things  will  look  "  forty 
years  on "  ?  Here  is  Miss  Nightingale's  passage  on  the 
theme : — 

Most  of  you  here  present  will  be  in  a  few  years  in  charge  of 
others,  filling  posts  of  responsibility.  AU  are  on  the  threshold  of 
active  life.  Then  our  characters  will  be  put  to  the  test,  whether 
in  some  position  of  charge  or  of  subordination,  or  of  both.  Shall 
we  be  found  wanting  ?  unable  to  control  ourselves,  therefore 
unable  to  control  others  ?  with  many  good  qualities,  perhaps. 
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but  owing  to  selfishness,  conceit,  to  some  want  of  purpose,  some 
laxness,  cardessoess,  lightness,  vanity,  some  temper,  hahits  of 
self-indulgence,  or  want  of  disinterestedness,  unequal  to  the 
struggle  of  life,  the  business  of  life,  and  ill-adapted  to  the  employ- 
ment of  Nursing  which  we  have  chosen  for  ourselves  and  which, 
almost  above  all  others,  requires  earnest  purpose  and  the  reverse 
of  all  these  faults.  Thirty  years  hence,  if  we  could  suppose  us 
all  standing  here  again  passing  judgment  on  ourselves,  and  telling 
sincerely  why  one  has  succeeded  and  another  has  failed — why 
the  life  of  one  has  been  a  blessing  to  those  she  has  had  charge  of, 
and  another  has  gone  from  one  tiling  to  another,  pleasing  herself 
and  bringing  nothing  to  good— what  would  we  give  to  be  able 
now  to  see  aU  this  b^ore  us  ? 

Then  she  exhorted  her  pupils  not  to  be  too  nice  in  the 
picking  and  choosing  of  places.  **  Our  brains  are  pretty 
nearly  useless,  if  we  only  think  of  what  we  want  and  should 
like  ourselves ;  and  not  of  what  posts  are  wanting  us,  what 
our  posts  are  wanting  in  us.  What  would  you  think  of  a 
soldier  who — if  he  were  to  be  put  on  duty  in  the  honourable 
post  of  difficulty,  as  sentry  may  be,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy 
(and  we  nurses  are  always  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  always 
in  the  face  of  life  or  death  for  our  patients) — were  to  answer 
his  commanding  officer, '  No,  he  had  rather  mount  guard  at 
barracks  or  study  musketry ' ;  or,  if  he  had  to  go  as  pioneer, 
or  on  a  forlorn  hope,  were  to  say,  '  No,  that  don't  suit  my 
turn  ?  *  "  So,  again,  there  are  excellent  little  discourses  on 
the  Uses  and  Limits  of  School  Friendships,  on  the  Right 
Use  of  Dress,  and  on  the  Art  of  Exercising  Authority,  with 
wise  sayings  taken  direct  in  some  cases  from  Plato.  "  Those 
who  rule  must  not  be  those  who  are  desirous  to  rule. "  "  The 
world,  whether  of  a  ward  or  of  an  Empire,  is  governed,  not 
by  many  words,  but  by  few ;  though  some,  especially  women, 
seem  to  expect  to  govern  by  talk  and  nothing  else."  *'  She 
who  IS  the  most  royal  mistress  of  herself  is  the  only  woman 
fit  to  be  in  charge  ;  for  she  who  has  no  control  over  herself, 
who  cannot  master  her  own  temper,  how  can  she  be  placed 
over  others,  to  control  them  through  the  better  principle, 
if  she  has  none  or  little  of  her  own  ?  "  Her  remarks  on 
Dress  are  interesting,  and  might  be  applied,  mutatis  mutandis, 
to  young  men  who  sometimes  combine  a  habit  of  slovenliness 
with  a  garish  taste  in  waistcoats.    Some  of  tiie  Nightingale 
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nurses  seem  to  have  grumbled  at  the  uniform,  and  to  have 
taken  their  revenge  upon  it  by  gorgeous  apparel  when  off 
duty.  Miss  Nightingale  avers  that  to  her  eye  no  women's 
dress  was  so  becoming  as  that  of  her  Nurses,  and  for  the  rest 
she  draws  a  moral  from  God's  clothing  of  the  field 
flowers : — 

First :  their  "  clothes  "  are  exactly  suitable  far  the  kind  of 
place  they  are  in  and  the  kind  of  work  they  have  to  do.  So 
should  ours  be.  Second:  field  flowers  are  never  double :  double 
flowers  change  their  useful  stamens  for  showy  petals  and  so 
have  no  seeds.  These  double  flowers  are  hke  the  useless  ap- 
pendages now  worn  on  the  dress,  and  very  much  in  your  way. 
Wild  flowers  have  purpose  in  all  their  beauty.  So  ought  dress 
to  have  ; — nothing  purposeless  about  it.  Third  :  the  colours  of 
the  wild  flower  are  perfect  in  harmony,  aiid  nuL  many  of  tliem. 
Fourth ;  there  is  not  a  speck  on  the  freshness  with  vrbict  flowers 
come  out  of  the  dirty  es^.  Even  when  our  clothes  are  getting 
rather  old  we  may  imitate  the  flower :  for  we  may  make  them 
look  as  fresh  as  a  daisy.  .  .  .  Oh,  my  dear  Nurses,  whether 
gentlewomen  or  not,  don't  let  people  say  of  you  that  you  are  like 
*'  Girls  of  the  Period  "  :  let  them  say  that  you  are  like  "  field 
flowers."  and  welcome. 

Miss  Nightingale  often  sought,  as  every  good  School 
Preacher  seeks,  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  young  by 
topical  allusions,  especially  to  stirring  and  heroic  deeds. 
She  often  compared  Hospital  Nurses  to  missionaries,  and 
held  up  Livingstone  as  an  example.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  of  missionaries,  not  as  going  about  "  with  a  Bible  in 
his  hand  and  another  in  his  pack,"  but  by  the  influence  of 
his  own  purity,  fidelity,  and  uprightness.  She  introduced, 
in  similar  fashion,  stories  of  Rorke's  Drift,  of  Tel-cl-Kebir, 
and  of  Gorduii  at  Khartoum.  More  rarely  she  referred  to 
incidents  in  her  own  career,  and  such  passages,  one  can 
understand,  must  have  sent  a  thrill  through  an  audience  in 
which  most  of  the  Nurses  looked  up  to  Florence  Nightingale 
as  their  "  honoured  Chief  "  or  Queen."  But  when  she 
thus  referred  to  herself,  it  was  only  to  say  that  any  success 
or  repute  she  had  attained  was  due  to  faithful  attention  to 
the  small*  st  details.  **  The  greatest  compliment,'  she  said, 
"  I  ever  received  as  a  Hospital  nurse  was  this  :  that  T  was 
put  to  clean  and  '  do  '  every  day  the  Special  Ward,  with  the 
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severest  medical  or  surgical  case  winch  T  was  niirsinjr,  because 
I  did  it  thoroughly  and  without  disturbnig  the  patient. 
That  was  at  the  first  Hospital  I  ever  served  in.  I  think  I 
could  give  a  lesson  in  Hospital  housemaid's  work  now." 

I  have  had  more  experience/'  she  said  in  another  dis- 
course, "  in  all  countries  and  in  different  ways  of  Hospitals 
than  ahnost  any  one  ever  had  before  ;  but  if  I  could  recover 
strength  so  much  as  to  walk  about,  I  would  begin  all  over 
again.  I  would  come  for  a  year's  training  to  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  under  your  admirable  Matron  (and  I  venture  to 
add  that  she  would  find  me  the  closest  in  obedience  to  all 
our  rules),  sure  that  I  should  learn  every  day,  learn  all  the 
more  for  my  past  experience,  and  then  I  would  try  to  be 
learning  every  day  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life—'  And  when 
his  legs  were,  cuttit  off.  He  fought  upon  his  stumps/  " 

The  reading  of  the  "  Address  from  Miss  Nightingale  " 
was  one  of  the  events  of  the  nursing  year.  Sir  Harry  Vemey, 
as  chairman  of  the  Nightingale  Fund,  often  read  the  addresses 
to  the  assembled  Pkx>bationers,  but  they  were  also  printed, 
and  a  copy  was  given  to  each  nurse.  For  the  most  part 
they  were  written  for  the  Probationers  at  St.  Thomas's, 
but  from  time  to  time  Miss  Nightingale  sent  a  similar  address 
to  the  Nightingale  Nurses  serving  in  Edinburgh.  *'The 
Nurses  had  been  asking  me  only  a  few  days  before,"  wrote 
the  Lady  Superintend^t  (Jan.  6,  1875),  **  whether  you  had 
remembered  them  this  year,  and  were  going  to  write  to  them. 
Most  of  them  prize  your  letters  very  much.  They  are 
trumpet-calls  to  duty  and  to  greater  efforts  for  a  higher 
standard."  In  some  years  there  was  anotlier  "  field-day" 
iur  the  Nightingale  Nurses,  when  a  p.irty  of  them  were 
invited  by  Sir  Harry  and  Lady  Vemey  to  Claydon,  and  a 
lon^  summer  day,  passed  in  sauntering  in  the  grounds  or 
Hi  lawn-tennis,  ended  with  a  short  service  in  the  Church. 
On  one  or  two  of  these  occasions,  Miss  Nightingale  was  able 
to  be  present,  and  photograplis  were  taken  of  her  seated 
in  the  midst  of  the  nurses. 

V 

The  high  ideal  of  the  Nurse's  caUing  which  Miss  Nightin- 
gale cherished  throughout  her  Ufe,  and  strove  to  inculcate 
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upon  her  disciples,  explains  her  dislike  of  schemes  of  certifica- 
tion, registration,  orders,  and  other  professional  organization. 
She  was  indeed  much  interested  in,  and  she  did  much  to 
promote,  the  practice  of  thrift  and  provident  assurance 
among  the  Nurses.^  But  further  than  this,  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  nursing  as  a  kind  of  trade  union,  Miss  Nightingale 
was  never  inclined  to  go,  and,  as  we  shall  hear  in  a  later 
chapter,  she  was  altogether  opposed  to  a  professional 
"register."  There  were  those  who  maintained  that  the 
problem  of  improving  Nursing  was  an  economic  problem ; 
that  good  pay  would  attract  good  nurses  ;  that  the  market 
was  spoiled  by  the  intrusaon  of  "  lady  "  volimteers.  But 
to  Miss  Nightingale  Nursing  was  a  Sacred  CaUing,  only  to 
be  followed  by  those  who  felt  the  vocation,  and  only  foDowed 
to  good  purpose  by  those  who  pursued  it  as  the  service  of 
God  through  the  highest  kind  of  service  to  man.  There 
were  those,  again,  who  api»oached  the  problem  from  a 
point  of  view  the  opposite  of  the  economic,  and  thought  that 
a  "  religious  "  motive  (in  the  ordmary  sense  of  the  term) 
was  the  sure  way  to  good  nursing,  and  who  thus  attached 
supreme  importance  to  organization  in  "  Orders,"  "  Com- 
panies," and  the  like.  To  this  view  Miss  Nightingale  was 
equally  opposed,  because  to  her  Nursing  was  an  Art,  and 
the  essence  of  success  was  artistic  training.  A  collection 
of  passages,  taken  from  a  mass  of  coirespondenoe,  etc.,  on 
the  subject.*  may  serve  to  make  her  point  of  view  clear. 
"  The  Supply  and  Demand  principle,  taken  alone,  is  a  fallacy. 
It  leaves  out  altogether  the  most  important  dement,  viz. 
the  state  of  public  <^nnion  at  tiie  time.  You  have  to  educate 
public  opinion  up  to  wanHng  a  good  article.  Patent  pills 
are  not  proved  to  be  good  articles  because  the  public  pays 
heavily  for  them.  Many  matrons  are  dear  at  £30  a  year. 
Do  you  suppose  that  if  we  were  to  offer  £150  we  should  get 
a  good  article  at  once  ?  I  trow  not :  and  I  say  this  from 
no  theory,  but  from  actual  experience.    It  is  very  easy  to 

>  Already  in  her  Subsidiary  Notes,  1858  (Bibliography  A,  No.  9),  she 
had  included  suggefstions  for  a  "  Nurses'  Provident  Fund." 

'  The  materials  here  used  are  (i)  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Farr  (1S66)  ; 
(i)  a  letter  written,  tmt  not  sent,  to  Macmillan's  Magasine  (1867) ;  (3) 
the  draft  of  a  very  long  letter,  to  a  correspondent  unnamed,  in  i8(j<)  ;  and 
(4}  an  article  for  the  jNituU^nth  Century,  i&Bo  (Bibliography  A,  No.  103). 
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pay.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  good  Nurses,  paid  or  unpaid. 
It  is  trained  Nurses,  not  paid  nurses,  that  we  want.  It  is 
not  the  payment  which  makes  the  doctor,  but  the  education. — 
It  is  a  question  of  no  importance  in  regard  to  any  art, 
whether  the  painter,  sculptor,  or  poet  is  a  *  lady '  or  a  per- 
son working  for  her  bread,  a  volunteer,  or  a  person  of  the 
'  lower  middle  class.'  Some  thirty  years  ago  I  remember 
reading  Rejected  Addresses.  A  gentleman,  endeavouring  to 
explain  how  a  certain  lady  '  became  the  mother  of  the 
Pantalowski '  observes,  '  The  fineness  of  the  weather,  the 
blueness  of  her  riding-habit  all  conspired  to  interest  me ' 
(I  quote  from  memory).  We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  the 
weather  was  fine  and  that  the  habit  was  blue,  but  we  do  not 
.see  what  they  have  to  do  with  it.  I  am  neither  for  nor 
against  '  Lady  Nurses '  (what  a  ridiculous  term  1  what 
would  they  say  if  we  were  to  talk  about  'Gentlemen 
Doctors '  ?).  I  am  neither  for  nor  against  *  Paid  Nurses.' 
My  principle  has  always  been :  that  we  should  give  the  best 
training  we  could  to  any  woman  of  any  class,  of  any  sect, 
paid  or  unpaid,  who  had  the  requisite  qualifications,  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical,  for  the  vocati<»i  of  a  Nurse. 
Unquestionably,  the  educated  will  be  more  likely  to  rise  to 
the  post  of  Superintendents,  not  because  they  are  ladies, 
bui  because  they  are  educated.— The  relation  of  a  nursing 
staff  to  the  mescal  officers  is  that  of  the  buildmg  staff  to 
an  architect.  And  neither  can  know  its  business  if  not 
trained  to  it.  To  pit  the  medical  school  against  the  nurse- 
training  school  is  to  pit  the  hour-hand  against  the  minute- 
hand.  The  worst  nursing  in  Europe  is  that  of  Sisterhoods, 
where  no  civil  administration  or  medical  school  is  admitted. 
The  worst  hospitals  in  Europe  are  those  where  no  nurse- 
training  schools  are  admitted,  where  the  doctor  is,  in  fact, 
the  matron. — You  ask  me  whether  it  is  possible  to  follow 
out  successfully  the  profession  of  Nursing  except  from 
*  higher  motives.'  What  arc  the  '  higher  motives  '  ?  That 
is  what  I  want  to  know.  Nearly  all  the  Christian  Orders 
will  tell  you  ;  the  lirst  is  to  save  your  soul.  The  Roman 
Catholics  will  tell  you,  io  bcrve  God's  Church.  But  they  do 
not  infer  that  you  are  to  strain  mind  and  soul  and  strength 
in  finding  out  the  laws  of  health.   The  religious  motive  is 
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not  higher,  but  lower,  if  the  element  of  religion  enters  in  to 
impede  this  search.  In  the  perfect  nurse«  there  ought  to 
be  what  may  be  called  (i)  the  physical  (or  natural)  motive, 
(2)  the  intellectual  (or  professional)  motive,  and  (3)  the 
religious  motive — all  three.  The  naiural  moHve  is  the  love 
of  nursing  the  sick,  which  may  entirely  conquer  (as  I  know 
by  personal  experience)  a  physical  loathing  and  fainting  at 
the  sight  of  operations,  etc.,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
'  higher  motive '  (as  it  is  usually  called)  can  so  disguise  a 
natural  disinclination  as  to  make  a  nurse  acceptable  to  the 
patients.  The  good  nurse  is  a  creature  much  the  same  all 
the  world  over,  whether  in  her  coif  and  doister,  or  taking 
her  £20  or  £50  a  year.  The  professional  moUve  is  the  desire 
and  perpetual  effort  to  do  the  thing  as  well  as  it  can  be  done, 
whidi  exists  just  as  much  in  the  Nurse,  as  in  the  Astronomer 
in  search  of  a  new  star,  or  in  the  Artist  completing  a  picture. 
These  may  be  thought  fine  words.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
have  seen  this  professional  ambition  in  the  nurse  who  could 
hardly  read  or  write,  but  who  aimed  just  as  much  at  per- 
fection in  her  care  and  dressings  as  the  bur^eon  did  in  his 
operation.  The  '  professional  '  who  does  this  has  the  higher 
motive  ;  the  '  rehgious '  who  thinks  she  can  serve  God 
'  anyhow  '  has  not.  But  I  do  entirely  and  constantly  believe 
that  the  religious  motive  is  essential  for  the  highest  kind  of 
nurse.  There  are  such  disappointments,  such  sickenings  of 
the  heart,  that  they  can  only  be  borne  by  the  feeling  that 
one  is  called  to  the  work  bv  God,  that  it  is  a  part  of  His 
work,  that  one  is  a  fellow-worker  with  God.  *  I  do  not 
ask  for  success,'  said  dear  Agnes  Jones,  even  while  she  was 
taking  every  human  means  to  ensure  success,  *  but  that  the 
will  of  God  may  be  done  in  me  and  by  me.'  " 

Holding  these  convictions,  l\Tiss  Nightingale  believed 
much  ill  individnr4l  influence,  and  little  in  organized  in- 
stitutions. "  For  my  part,"  she  said,  "  I  think  that  people 
should  always  be  Founders.  And  this  is  the  main  argument 
against  Endowments.  While  the  Founder  is  there,  his  or 
her  work  will  be  done,  not  afterwards.  The  Foimder  cannot 
foresee  the  evils  which  will  arise  when  he  is  no  longer  there. 
Therefore  let  him  not  try  to  establish  an  Order.  This  has 
been  most  astonishingly  true  with  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits 
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as  founded  by  S.  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  with  S.  Vincent  de 
Paul's  S(£urs  de  la  Charity.  It  is  quite  immeasurable  the 
breadth  and  length  which  now  separates  the  spirit  of  those 
Orders  from  the  spirit  of  their  Founders.  But  it  is  no  less 
true  with  far  less  ambitious  Societies."  So,  then.  Miss 
Nightingale  had  little  faith  in  forms  and  institutions,  and  in 
one  of  her  later  Addiessc:^  fipssi  she  expressed  herself  in 
terms  of  apprehensive  scepticism  about  the  validity  of  nursing 
Certificates  and  Associations,  and  of  the  importance  attached 
to  making  nursing  a  Profession."  It  was  the  higher 
motive  (as  inteipceted  above)  to  which  she  attached  supreme 
importance,  and  for  inculcating  it  she  befieved  that  only 
individual  influence  could  avail.  Did  she  succeed  or  fail 
herein  ?  It  may  be  that,  in  dearth  of  inspiring  individuals, 
professional  organization  is  the  second  best  thing,  and  fills 
a  useful  place.  Miss  Nightingale  herself  was  always  more 
conscious  of  her  failures  than  of  her  successes.  But  it  is 
impossible  for  anyone  who  has  been  privileged  to  read  the 
correspondence  between  Miss  Nightingale  and  her  pupils 
not  to  feel  assured  that  the  spirit  of  the  Founder  was  im- 
parted to  other  high-minded  women  who  carried  the  work 
into  many  fields.  The  best  of  her  pupils  were  the  most 
conscious,  like  their  Mistress,  of  shortcomings.  "  I  have 
failed,"  wrote  one  of  them,  in  pouring  out  her  soul  during 
a  holiday  retrospect,  "  failed  in  the  thing  you  most  speak 
of,  failed  in  carrying  on  my  Nurses  '  in  the  patii  towards 
perfection.'  "  "  But  the  Master  whisper'd,  '  FoUovv  the 
Gleam.'  "  Of  one  of  her  best  pupils  it  was  recorded  that 
she  never  spoke  or  cared  to  be  reminded  of  what  she  had 
done  ;  her  constant  cry  was  *  How  many  things  still  remain 
to  be  done.'  "  *  This  lady  was  a  true  disciple  of  the  Founder. 
To  the  end  of  her  life  it  was  on  the  path  towards  perfection 
that  Miss  Nightingale's  heart  and  mind  were  set.  In  lier 
last  years,  when  her  secretary  sought  to  interest  her  by  talk 
about  hospitals  and  nurses,  she  was  never  greatly  pleased 
by  any  record  of  things  well  done.  **  Tell  me,"  she  would 
say,  *'  of  something  which  might  be  made  better." 

*  From  an  Address  by  Samuel  Benton,  Resident  Assistant- Medical 
Officer  at  Highgate  lofinnary  in  momory  of  Miss  Annie  Hill  (entered  as 
a  Probationer  at  St  Thomas's,  1871 ;  appointed  Matron  at  Highgate, 
187a;  died  1877). 
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Never  to  know  that  von  are  hpaten  is  the  way  to  victory.  To  be  before 
one's  Government  is  an  honourable  distinction.  What  greater  reward 
can  a  good  worker  desire  than  titat  tiie  next  generation  ahonld  loifat  Um, 

regarding  as  an  obsolete  truism  work  wliich  his  own  genetatiiOII  caQed  a 
visionary  fanaticism  ? — Fu>iutNcs  Nicutimcals  (1877). 

Miss  Nightingale  was  in  one  sense  never  more  in  office 
than  when  she  was  "  out  of  office."  The  passion  of  her 
later  hfe  was  the  redress  of  Indian  sufferings  and  grievances, 
and  during  the  years  1874-79,  for  many  years  after- 
wards, she  did  an  enormous  amount  of  work  to  that  end. 
It  was  the  Idnd  of  work  which  a  Minister  ^does,  or  sets 
his  subordinates  to  do,  when  he  is  getting  up  a  subject  for 
parliamentary  debate,  or  framing  a  project  of  legislation. 
The  milieu  in  which  Miss  Nightin^e  did  this  work  was  also 
in  a  sense  official.  Her  excursions  into  difficult  problems 
of  Indian  policy  and  administration  were  regarded  by  many 
people  as  unsafe  and  inexpedient,  and  thk  view  was  not 
confined  to  such  officials  as  disagreed  with  her  conclusions. 
Mr.  Jowett  was  alternately  overborne  by  her  enthusiasm 
into  trying  to  help  her  Indian  work,  and  insistent  upon  her 
giving  up  most  of  it.  The  latter  attitude  predominated. 
Indian  land  questions  were  not  her  special  subjects ;  she 
could  never  hope  to  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  them.  Her 
sister  was  unif<»rmly  of  the  same  opinion  :  *'  What  can  you 
know  about  sudi  things,  my  dear  ?  "  But,  after  all,  how 
much  does  a  minister  know  at  first-hand  of  the  business  of 
a  Department  new  to  him  ?  Generally,  far  less  than  Miss 
Nightingale  knew  of  Indian  business.    A  minister  either 
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accepts  the  views  of  his  subordinates,  or  becomes  himself  a 
master  of  his  subject  by  using  access  to  the  best  sources  of 
information.  Miss  Nightingale,  to  a  considerabk'  extent, 
had  access  lu  liie  same  sources.  She  corresponded  with 
successive  Secretaries  of  State  and  Viceroys.  She  was 
in  close  touch  during  many  years  with  the  Permanent  Under- 
Secretary,  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  who,  though  he  did  not  always 
agree  with  her  particular  conclusions,  was  entirely  sj'mpa- 
thetic  in  her  general  aims,  and,  so  far  as  official  propriety 
admitted,  gave  her  every  facility  for  pursuing  her  researches. 
Indian  Governors  and  ex-Governor^  were  at  her  service  for 
information  or  discussion.  There  is  voluminous  coiTe- 
spondence  during  these  years  with  her  old  friends,  Lord 
Napier  and  Ettrick  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  \\'ith  new 
friends,  Sir  George  Campbell  and  Sir  Richard  Temple.  With 
Sir  George,  a  frequent  visitor  at  South  Street,  she  was 
especiall}'  well  pleased.  "  Not  for  years,"  she  wrote  to  M. 
Mohl  (Aug.  10,  1874),  "  have  I  seen  a  man  in  such  heroic 
passion  against  oppression."  Anglo-Indians,  when  in  re- 
turement  in  South  Kensington,  are  seldom  averse  from 
imparting  their  views,  and  Miss  Nightingale  had  a  retinue 
of  them,  pleased  to  give  her  information.  Those  who  had 
inside  experience  knew  hofw  much  she  had  done  for  India, 
and  took  it  as  a  compliment  that  she  should  notice  their 
work  and  ask  them  for  advice.  **  Accept  my  most  grateful 
thanks,"  wrote  General  Baker,  on  retiring  from  the  India 
Office  Council  (Oct.  11,  1875),  **  not  only  for  your  very  kind 
letter  ^  and  Important  pamphlet,  but  also  for  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  agreeable  surprises  that  I  have  ever  met  with. 
It  never  occurred  to  me  for  a  moment  that  my  humble 
efforts  for  the  sanitation  of  India  were  so  indulgently 
watched  by  the  High  Priestess  of  the  Science."  Colond 
Yule,  the  member  of  G>uncil  who  succeeded  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  in  the  charge  of  sanitary  affairs,  and  Ifr.  W.  T.  Thorn- 
ton, the  Secretary  for  PuUic  Works,  were  in  frequent  corre- 
spondence with  her.  On  the  special  subject  of  irrigation,  she 
was  "  coached,"  not  only  by  a  leading  authority  presently 
to  be  mentioned,  but  by  General  Rundall  (ex-Inspector- 

*  Miss  Xightinpalc's  letter  is  piven  at  p.  51  of  Colonel  Yule's  Memoir 
of  General  6»r  Wtiham  Erskine  Baker  (privately  pnutcd  1882). 
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general  of  Indian  irrigation),  Co!onel  J.  G.  Fife,  Colonpil 
F.  T.  Haig,  and  many  other  experts.  When  she  turned  to 
Indian  education,  Mr.  A.  W.  Croft,  the  Director  of  Public 
Instruction,  corresponded  freely  with  her.  Of  her  private 
studies,  there  is  evidence  in  a  great  accumulation  of  Indian 
Blue-books,  Proceedings,  Minutes,  pamphlets,  and  other 
papers,  of  which  many  are  annotated,  abstracted,  collated. 
She  had,  too,  a  network  of  correspondents  in  India.  There 
were  in  various  parts  of  the  country  Sanitary  Ccnnmissioners, 
doctors,  engineers.  Irrigation  officers,  who  wrote  to  her 
constantly,  and  sometimes  more  freely  than  in  ofi&dal  re- 
ports. There  were  occasions — as  in  a  dispute,  once  hot, 
now  as  dead  as  the  unhappy  subjects  of  it^ — when  her 
friends  in  the  India  Office  had  to  admit  that  her  information 
was  earlier  and  better  than  theirs.  So,  then,  if  her  Mends 
asked  why  she  meddled  in  afiairs  of  which  she  could  not 
really  know  anything,  she  only  set  the  harder  to  work  in 
mastering  the  voluminous  information  at  her  disposal. 

Yet,  all  the  while,  she  was  "  out  of  office."  The  con- 
junction of  circumstances  which  gave  her  much  immediate 
power  at  the  War  Office,  through  Sidney  Herbert,  and 
afterwards  in  the  earlier  stages  of  Indian  sanitary  reform, 
was  no  longer  operative ;  and  there  was  now  dbproportion 
between  her  expenditure  of  effort  and  the  immediate  effect 
which  it  produced.  In  this  part  of  her  life's  work  Ifiss 
Nightingale  suffered  from  some  confusion  of  aim.  Her 
official  connections,  though  they  gave  her  the  advantage  of 
some  good  information,  interfered  with  the  effect  of  her  work 
as  a  publicist.  Her  work  as  a  pubhcist  made  her  distrusted 
in  some  official  circles.  She  would  perhaps  have  dune  better 
to  confine  her  exertions  to  the  iniluencing  of  public  opinion 
by  more  consistent  and  sustained  writing.  The  pity  of  it 
is,  as  we  shall  learn  presently,  that  the  book  which  she 
designed  as  a  permanent  contribution  to  the  Indian  question 
was  never  completed  in  her  life-time.  StiU,  in  spite  of  all. 
Miss  Nightingale's  work  as  an  Indian  Reformer,  winch 
absorbed  many  hours  of  every  day  in  her  life  for  twenty-five 
years,  was  not  without  efiect.  In  various  specific  matters  she 

^  There  is  a  reference  to  this  subject — of  Famine  iiiorta]it]r — in  a  letter 
irom  Mr.  Gladstone  quoted  below,  p.  292. 
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exerted  some  influence  at  the  time  ;  whilst  her  personal 
influence  and  her  wiiungs  did  somttbin^^  to  form  the  public 
opinion  which  made  later  reforms  possible. 


II 

Miss  Nightingale's  primary  interest  in  India  was  in 
connection  with  sanitation,  and  I  shall  give  one  or  two 
instances  of  her  resumed  activity  in  this  field  before  passmg 
to  the  larger  sphere  into  which  that  interest  came  necessarily 
to  be  absorbed.  From  time  to  time  she  still  intervened,  and 
not  without  success,  to  promote  the  health  of  the  Army  in 
India.  Thus,  on  July  21,  1874,  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
Lord  Napier  of  Magdaia,  wrote  to  her,  enclosing  a  Minute 
which  he  had  "  been  obliged  to  write  in  defence  of  the 
soldiers,"  as  improvements  to  barracks  and  in  other  respects 
were  "  delayed  year  after  year."  The  Minute,  he  explained, 
was  Private  and  Confidential,  but  he  wished  that  the  facts 
which  had  called  it  forth  could  be  used  in  some  legitimate 
way.  "  I  cannot  help  telling  you,  dear  Miss  Nightingale, 
as  I  know  you  love  the  soldiers  as  well  as  you  did  in  the 
Crimea  when  you  broke  down  the  doors  of  red  tape  for  them, 
a  scene  which  I  hope  to  see  embodied  in  marble  before  I 
die."  On  receipt  of  this  letter,  Miss  Nightingale  called  a 
meeting  of  her  Indian  Council — Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  Dr. 
Sutherland.  Sir  Bartle  made  inquiries  about  the  Minute, 
and  found  that  the  Government  of  India  had  not  yet  com- 
municated it  to  the  India  Office.  He  prepared  the  ground 
by  informing  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  fact  that  such  a 
Blmute  had  been  written.  He  suggested  to  Hiss  Nightingale 
that,  without  using  any  private  and  confidential  information, 
it  would  be  possible  to  draw  up  a  statement  upon  measures 
urgently  needed  for  the  further  improvement  of  the  health 
of  the  soldiers  in  India.  With  the  help  of  Sir  Bartle  Freie 
and  Dr.  Sutherland  this  was  done ;  and  Miss  Nightingale 
in  Council  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  In 
Disraeli's  second  Administration  .Lord  Cranbome  (now 
become  Marquis  of  Salisbury)  had  resumed  his  former  place 
at  the  India  Office : — 
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(Miss  Nightingale  to  Lord  Salisbury.)  Lea  Hurst,  Oct.  28 
[1874].  Dear  Lord  Sattspt'RY — As  vou  were  so  very  good, 
when  you  were  kind  enougli  tu  acknowledge  my  paper  on  "  Life 
or  Death  in  India,"  as  to  05^^  me  (where  permission  was  all  that 
I  could  have  expected  as  most  gracious  on  yoiu:  part)  to  submit 
any  facts  or  sag^estions  to  you.  I  venture  without  troubling  you 
with  more  apology  to  lay  before  you  the  following : — (i)  The 
grasp  of  the  Famine  is  now  relaxed,  though  to  make  it  relax  has 
cost  a  vast  expenditure  with  very  httle  return  except  in  lives. 
Otiier  lives  seem  now  to  be  in  jeopardy  from  the  economy  con- 
sequent upon  this  noble  and  never  to  be  regretted  expenditure, 
viz.  soldiers'  lives.  There  is  no  greater  extravagance  than 
extravagance  in  hves.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  said  two 
months  ago  ^  (a  very  remarkable  doctrine  for  him)  that  we  could 
add  to  the  strength  and  numbers  of  organized  armies  by  sanitary 
works,  and  that  mmey  well  employed  In  these  will  as  much  con- 
tribute to  military  force  as  money  spent  on  fortifications  and  on 
direct  military  organizations.  A  great  deal  has  been  done 
already  in  Indin,  nnri  rn-eat  results  to  our  Soldiers'  Iicaltli  have 
followed  ;  but  docs  not  much  more  remain  to  be  done  before 
the  results  of  2  or  3  favourable  years  (for  there  was  little 
cholera)  can  become  pei  iiuinent  ?  Does  not  experience  show 
that,  as  the  greatest  saving  in  outlay  is  that  which  can  be  effected 
in  the  cost  of  the  military  defences  of  the  country,  so  it  is  the 
truest  economy  not  to  stay  your  hand  in  improving  the  military 
stations  and  their  surroimdings  until  every  station  in  India  has 
been  put  in  the  most  healthy  state  practicable  ?  In  the  meantime, 
if  it  is  necessary'  to  check  outlay,  should  not  the  check  be  exercised 
on  things  that  can  stand  over  for  a  few  years  ?  (2)  For  in  reality 
points  connected  with  the  soldier's  health  cannot  stand  over. 
The  man  is  dead  or  invalided — the  man,  the  most  costly  article 
we  have ;  and  you  have  to  replace  him  with  another  costly 
article.  Is  not  every  neglect  or  miscalculation  on  this  point 
sure  to  add  to  the  national  expenditure  a  far  higher  amount 
than  would  be  the  capitalized  cost  of  the  improvements  ?  The 
improvements  required  now  at  many  Stations  are  the  following. 
.  .  .  fa  detailed  list,  under  various  heads  of  kind  and  place]. 
(6)  To  you  it  is  needless  to  say  that  this  relates  to  one  half  only 
of  the  Indian  Army  {i.e.  that  under  the  direct  control  of  Lord 
Napier  of  Magdala).  and  that  Madras  and  Bombay  have  (between 
them)  at  least  an  equal  proportion  ol  unsupphed  wants,  for 
they  have  not  had  five  years  of  Lord  Napier^s  wise  and  humane 
advocacy.  (7)  In  India  it  is  always  possible  to  fall  into  the 
mistake  of  spending  money  uselessly.  Fortunately,  however,  there 


^  The  Crown  Princeas  had  seen  Miw  Nightingale  on  August  8, 1874. 
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is  a  way  out  of  it  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  great 
Calcutta  Municipality  En^neer,  who  has  drained  and  water- 
supplied  Calcutta,  to  go  out  and  do  a  similar  scheme  for  Madras. 
.  .  .  [detailed  suggestions  tor  further  instructions  to  Mr.  Clark]. 

(^Oftf  Sai^wy  to  Miss  Nightingale.)  Asungton  Stbeet» 
Nnv,  4  [1874].  I>EAR  Miss  NiGimNGALE— I  assttie  you  we  are 
not  blind  to  the  importance  of  the  objects  which  you  advocate, 
nor  are  we  the  least  inclined  to  interpose  any  unnecessary  delay 
in  their  prosecution.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  money.  It 
is  j>erfectly  true  that,  if  the  reme<fies  were  as  certain  of  their 
effect  as  the  existence  of  the  evils  is  certain  and  serious,  we 
might  obviate  the  difficulty  of  the  money  by  borrowing  without 
stint.  But  the  consideration  which  withholds  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment from  such  a  course  is  the  very  fact  that  the  remedies  are 
by  no  means  absolutely  certain.  Take  the  case  of  Peshawur 
for  instance.  A  great  d^  of  money  has  been  spent  there  already, 
and  a  great  deal  more  will  be  spent ;  and  yet,  if  I  am  to  believe 
the  reports  which  I  receive  from  trustworthy  authorities,  when 
all  the  money  is  spent,  it  will  still  be  a  ver^''  unhealthy  station, 
and  a  very  small  improvement  up  on  the  death-rate  will  ultimately 
be  the  result.  I  heard  Sir  Gf  (M  ij:e  Clark  the  other  day  state  in 
Council  that  one  of  the  new  htations  in  Rajpuotana, — I  forget 
which  it  was, — had  become  decidedly  more  unhealthy  since 
remedial  measures  recommended  by  the  sanitary  authorities 
had  been  adopted. 

There  may  be  something  of  prejudice  and  something  of 
timidity  in  these  apprehensions.  I  do  not  wish  to  give  to  them 
more  weight  than  they  descr\'e.  But  it  is  obvious  that  in  sanitary 
action  we  are  still  gropmg  our  way,  and  that  we  are  far  from 
havmg  arrived  at  that  point  of  certainty  at  which  it  would  be 
safe,  on  account  of  any  particular  series  of  untiertakings,  very 
heavily  to  pledge  the  future  industry  of  the  Indian  i>eople.  You 
must  always  b^  in  mind  that  at  this  moment  our  expenditure 
treads  very  dosdy  upon  the  heels  of  our  revenue,  and  that  we 
absolutely  do  not  know  where  to  turn  in  order  to  obtain  any 
great  increase  of  revenue.  But  if  we  borrowed  very  largely,  a 
great  increase  of  revenue  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  meet 
the  interest  of  the  new  debt  However  great  the  value  of  the 
improvements,  we  cannot  alloid  to  be  bankrupt,  and  a  new 
productive  Indian  tax  seems  as  distant  as  the  philosopher's  stone. 
I  do  not  say  all  this  to  indicate  that  we  shall  slacken  in  our  efforts 
towards  sanitary  improvement,  or  fail  to  push  them  forward  as 
fast  as  we  possibly  can.  But  I  want  you  to  believe  that  financial 
considerations  are  of  some  importance ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  we 
should  only  hinder  ?^nitar\-  improvement,  and  prevent  sanitary 
truths  from  being  heartily  accepted,  either  by  statesmen  or  by 
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the  public  at  large,  if  we  associated  them  with  a  disregard  of 
those  financial  exigencies  upon  which  such  enormous  interests 
depend.  We  must  not  let  it  be  said,  or  even  suspected,  that 
sanitaiy  improvement  means  reckless  finance.  .  .  .  But  I  think 
the  best  answer  I  can  give  yoa  to  the  details  of  your  letter  is  to 
send  it  out  to  the  Viceroy,  and  ask  him  to  let  me  have  a  con- 
fidential and  unofficial  report  of  his  intentions  in  each  of  these 
cases.  I  am  sure  he  feels  the  importance  of  these  matters  as 
strongly  as  any  one  ;  but  I  repeat  that  no  one  can  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  difficulties  of  his  position  in  respect  to  them  who 
does  not  understand  the  extreuTe  anxiety  that  is  connected  with 
the  management  of  Indian  hnance. 

No  time  was  lost,  for  on  January  2,  1875,  Lord  Salisbury 
forwarded  to  Miss  Nightingale,  with  a  private  note,  the 
reply  which  he  had  received  from  the  Governor-General : — 

{Lord  Northbrook  to  Lord  Salisbury.)  CALCUTTA,  Dec.  ii 
[1S74].  I  am  much  oblirTed  to  you  for  sending  me  Miss  Nightin- 
gale's letter  to  you,  and  although  at  the  risk  of  answering  it 
imperfectly,  I  will  not  delay  putting  down  what  occurred  to  me 
till  another  mail — especially  as  one  never  can  feel  secure  of  one's 
time  in  India.  First,  I  beg  you,  to  assure  Miss  Nightingale  that 
I  am  not  likely  so  much  to  forget  my  training  under  Sidney 
Herbert  at  the  War  Office  as  to  feel  incUfferent  about  the  health 
of  the  soldier  in  India.  She  In  ws  as  well  as  I  do  how  much 
has  been  done  of  late  years  and  how  satisfactory  the  result  has 
been,  as  is  shown  by  tlie  death  and  sickness  returns,  and  admitted 
by  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  and  Sir  William  Muir  (the 
doctor)  in  evidence  recently  given  before  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee. Miss  Nightingale  is  evidently  more  anxious  for  the  future 
than  dissatisfied  with  the  past.  The  best  thing  I  can  say  to  re- 
assure her  is  that  in  the  face  of  the  financial  difficulties  of  last 
year  I  left  the  expenditure  upon  military  public  works  untouched. 
It  stands  for  the  yesir  at  something  more  than  a  million,  which 
is  as  much  as  we  can  afford  and  nearly  as  much  as  can  be  properly 
supervised.  The  year  before,  although  most  anxious  to  show  a 
budget  which  woidd  justitv  mr  in  discontinuing  the  Income  Tax, 
I  gave  an  addition  of  £100,000  to  the  sum  allotted  to  military 
public  works  at  the  request  of  Lord  Napier.  So  much  for  my 
personal  disposition  and  what  I  have  done  hitherto 

As  to  what  remains  to  be  done,  I  know  there  is  much.  ...  I 
quite  agree  in  principle  with  Miss  Nightingale's  views  as  to  the 
relative  importance  of  different  sorts  of  works,  and  we  should 
be  guided  by  the  same  considerations  as  far  as  possible.  But 
there  are  practical  considerations  which  must  interfere  with 
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their  universril  application.  For  instance,  in  many  places  in 
India  owing  to  a  want  of  labour  wc  can  only  go  on  at  a  certain 
rate  unlp^^s  at  a  very  greatly  inrrcased  cost.  Again,  it  is  better 
for  many  reasons  to  carry  out  all  the  necessary  works  at  one 
station  at  the  same  time,  and  these  works  may  very  probably 
inditde  some  which  in.theinsdves  may  not  he  so  much  wanted 
as  other  works  at  other  stations.  Subject  to  these  qualifications, 
barracks,  hospitals,  water-supply,  and  drainage  should  come 
first,  and  recreation-rooms,  &c.,  follow.  .  .  .  Miss  Nightingale 
has  evidently  carefully  studiefl  ^ome  of  the  details  of  our  require- 
ments, and  is  not  very  far  out  in  hrr  list  of  works.  She  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  it  is  not  very  dilierent  from  that  of  the  works 
the  Commander-in-Ciiief  has  lately  brought  to  onr  notice,  so 
that  their  relative  importance  is  sure  to  be  well  wciglicd.  Lord 
Napier  takes  the  livetiest  interest  in  all  the  militar}-  public  works, 
and  having  nothing  to  do  with  finding  the  money,  is  pretty  sure 
to  have  no  scruple  in  pressing  us  hard.  Some  of  the  works  men- 
tioned in  the  list  I  know  myself,  so  I  will  make  one  or  two  re- 
marks .  .  .  [detailed  observations].  I  am  ver\''  glad  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Clark  is  well  enough  to  come  out  to  India  again.  Wlien 
he  has  done  his  work  in  Madras  I  think  we  may  very  probably 
ask  him  to  advise  us  as  to  the  water-supply  of  some  stations. 
I  was  nmch  taken  with  the  apparent  simplicity  and  economy  of 
a  plan  which  he  showed  me.  As  regards  Miss  Nightingale's 
observations  on  the  subject  of  recreation-rooms  and  the  sale  of 
spirits  in  canteens :  the  soldiers  are  uncommonly  weO  off  in  India 
generally  for  recreation-rooms  and  take  advantage  of  them 
largely.  The  reason  for  selling  spirits  at  canteens  is.  I  believe, 
that  if  not  sold  men  would  buy  noxious  spirits  in  the  bazaars. 
No  head  of  the  Army  in  India  has  ever  recommended  that  the 
sale  should  be  pi  tjhibited.  The  temperance  movement  is  sjjroad- 
ing  widely  among  the  troops  in  Bengal.  By  the  last  returns 
there  were  between  5  and  6  thousand  members  of  the  Temper- 
ance Society  in  the  British  Army  in  Bengal  (including  women  and 
children).  I  have  been  struck  generally  with  the  good  conduct 
and  respectable  appearance  of  British  soldiers  in  India,  and 
think  we  may  well  be  proud  of  onr  army. 

I  have  written  on,  as  the  subject  is  one  in  which  I  Ii:i\'r  for 
a  long  time  taken  a  personal  interest,  and  Miss  Nightingale  may 
be  glad  to  know  tliat  I  have  not  neglected  it  here.  I  ran  promise 
you  that,  so  far  oui  lunds  will  permit,  every  attention  shall 
be  paid  to  the  health  of  the  British  and  the  Native  Army  in  India. 

Such  intervention,  as  is  disclosed  in  the  foregoing 
documents,  was  repeated  from  time  to  time  in  connection 
with  various  sanitaiy  measures,  and  was  not  without  efiect 
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in  keeping  those  matteis  to  the  iront.  A  parliamentary 
debate,  even  sometimes  a  mere  question  in  Parliament,  has 
effect  upon  bureaucracy.  In  the  times  with  which  we  are 
now  deahng,  "  Members  of  Pariiament  for  India "  were 
few.  "  I  could  have  kissed  Lord  Cranborne,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Nightingale  once,  **  for  saying  that  in  the  approaching 
elections  for  a  Parliament  which  is  to  decide  on  the  destinies 
of  i8o  millions,  the  future  representatives  who  are  to  repre- 
sent India  as  well  as  us  had  only  in  two  instances  in  their 
addresses  mentioned  the  existence  of  India/'  ^  Miss  Night- 
ingale's private  letters  and  printed  artides  did  something 
to  fill  the  gap.  She  had  the  ear  of  the  great  personages ; 
they  knew  how  much  she  knew,  and  they  respected  her 
devotion  and  sincerity.  They  Hstened  to  her,  and  her 
letters  often  produced  the  kind  of  stimulating  result  that 
sometimes  follows  a  parliamentary  intervention.  She 
showed  the  correspondence  with  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord 
Northbrook  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  "  That  Caesar,"  he  wrote 
(Jan.  z6,  1875),  "should  at  once  sit  down  and  write  six 
sheets  of  quarto  letter  paper,  to  show  he  is  taking  proper 
care  of  his  Legions  is  satisfactory ;  as  proving  that  your 
letter  moved  him  and  that  the  subject  greatly  interested 
him."  "  The  result  is  just  what  I  expected,"  wrote  another 
Anglo-Indian,  on  the  occasion  of  a  later  intervention  by  Miss 
Nightingale.  "  They  treat  me  with  contempt,  but  they 
don't  ignore  you.  The  first  thing  the  Governor  did  on  seeing 
your  letter  was  to  sit  down  and  write  a  full  exoneration  of 
himself  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  second,  I  have  no 
doubt,  will  be  to  call  for  liis  officials  and  hurry  on  the  work." 


Ill 

As  Public  Health  Missionary  for  India,  Miss  Nightingale 
made  the  state  of  the  town  of  Madras  a  text  for  constant 
exhortations.  Madras  ranked  at  that  time  second  for  un- 
hcalthiness  among  the  great  cities  of  India  (Delhi  being 
first       Whereas  the  death-rate  in. Calcutta  and  in  Bombay 

*■  Letter  to  Madame  Mohl,  Oct.  31,  1868. 

•  In  view  of  its  selection  as  the  new  capital  oi  India,  the  "  sanitary 
regeneratioii  **  of  Delhi  is  at  last  to  be  taken  in  hand.  {Su  the  Times,  April 
22.  1913.) 
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was  iaUing,  in  Madras  it  was  rising.^  Miss  Nightingale, 
like  every  other  sanitary  expert  who  had  examined  the 
facts,  ascribed  the  high  rate  of  mortality  to  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  drains  ;  and  there  were  Indian  officials,  both  in 
London  and  in  India,  who  turned  to  her  in  the  hope  that 
she  might  be  able  to  stir  up  the  higher  authorities  to  insist 
on  something  being  done.  Her  friend,  Mr.  Qark,  had 
devised  a  scheme ;  either  it  should  be  carried  out,  or  a 
better  one  should  be  substituted.  On  this  subject  there  is 
a  long  correspondence  amongst  her  Papers;  and  as  her 
principal  correspondent  was  Lord  Salisbury,  it  is  not  devoid 
of  dry  humour.  Lord  Salisbury  confessed  that  the  subject 
was  beyond  him ;  all  he  could  clearly  ascertain  was  tiiat 
there  were  as  many  different  opinions  as  there  were  persons 
professing  to  understand  it ;  but  he  had  good  news  for  his 
correspondent.  The  next  Governor  of  Madras  was  to  be 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  Duke  had  a  curious 
passion  for  details.  He  might  be  expected,  it  seemed  to  be 
suggested,  to  take  to  drains  like  a  rat.  So  Miss  Nightingale 
waited,  and  presently  Lord  Salisbury  was  sent  to  the  Con- 
stantinople Conference  on  the  Eastern  Question.  At 
Madras  nothing  had  come  of  the  Duke's  love  of  detail ;  and 
as  soon  as  Lord  Salisbury  returned  to  England,  Miss  Nightin- 
gale returned  to  the  charge.  Lord  SaHsbury  sent  her 
memorandum  of  suggestions  to  the  Duke,  and  in  due  course 
forw.irtled  to  her  the  Duke  s  reply  (ui  July  24,  1877).  The 
(.o'vcnior  was  studying  the  question  closely,  and  Lord 
Salisbury  hoped  that  Miss  Nightingale  would  be  pleased. 
True,  there  was  delay  ;  but  then,  as  he  had  previously 
written  to  her,  "  The  period  of  growth  of  all  projects  in 
India,  in  point  of  length,  savours  much  of  the  periods  of 
Indian  cosmogony."  **  I  tliuik  you  will  be  satisfied,"  he 
now  wrote  (Aug.  22),  *'  that  the  Governor  of  Madras  is 
giving  his  mind  very  heartily  to  the  question  ;  and  that 
his  previous  experience,  and  the  kind  of  observations  into 
which  his  singular  taste  for  detail  has  guided  him,  have 
given  him  some  special  qualifirntions  for  coming  to  a  ric^ht 
decision."   And  then  came  what  in  a  postscript  to  the  iiigh 

^  In  Z871  it  was  28.96  per  1000 ;  in  1874*  37.1  In  some  parts  of  the 
town,  the  t»te  was  as  higli  as  80  per  ickk>. 
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Phestess  of  sanitation  might  be  thought  a  "blazing  in- 
discretion/' if  it  were  not  obviously  a  piece  of  teasing: 
"  I  was  much  impressed  at  Constantinople  with  the  advant- 
age of  having  no  drains  at  all,  but  keeping  dogs  instead." 
I  am  afraid  that  from  the  moment  of  the  receipt  of  this 
letter  Miss  Nightingale's  opinion  of  Lord  Salisbury  fell; 
but  she  was  not  to  be  shaken  ofi,  and,  in  consultation  with 
Dr.  Sutherland  (with  hints,  too,  from  an  Indian  official), 
she  sent  a  reasoned  reply  to  Ix»d  Salisbury,  to  his  jest 
about  the  Constantinople  dogs  (erroneously  called  scaven- 
geis)  and  all.  She  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  all  about 
Constantinople,  and  the  merits  of  its  natural  drainage. 
As  for  Madras,  she  thought  that  there  had  been  "  considera- 
tion "  enough  (it  had  lasted  for  more  than  20  years),  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  ought  to  insist  on  action,  in 
which  connection  she  sent  various  proposab.  Lord  Salis- 
bury's  reply  to  Miss  Nightingale  did  not  appear  to  be 
promising.  "  The  indecision  of  the  Madras  Government," 
be  said  (Sept.  19),  "  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  various 
authorities  have  to  be  consulted,  and  no  orders  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  will  prevent  those  authorities  from 
differing.  But  the  real  difficulty,"  he  added,  "  is  money." 
It  was  all  that  the  Madras  Government  could  do  to  find 
money  for  **  imperious  necessities."  The  implication  was 
tiiat  the  protection  of  the  public  health  was  not  an  imperious 
necessity.  A  rank  heresy,  this,  m  Miss  Nightingale's  eyes. 
In  sending  on  Lord  Sahsbury's  letter  to  Dr.  Sutherland,  her 
comment  was  :  "  And  they  call  me  a  dangerous  man  !  " 
To  which  Dr.  Sutherland  replied  :  "So  you  are  !  They 
tell  you  a  thing  can't  be  done,  and  you  won't  believe  them  ! 
It  is  all  nonsense  that  the  Municipality  cannot  find  money 
to  drain  with,  and  no  number  of  letters  can  make  it  sense." 
Lord  Salisbury's  action  was,  however,  more  favourable  to 
Miss  Nightingale  than  his  letter,  for  it  was  presently  an- 
nounced in  the  Madras  papers  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  ordered  drainaee  works  of  some  sort  to  be  carried  out 
at  once.  If  this  were  so,  the  words  "  at  once  "  were  inter- 
preted with  some  reference  to  "  the  periods  of  Indian  cos- 
mogony." The  scientific  drainage  of  Black  Town,  the  most 
thickly  populated  quarter  oi  Madras,  was  begun  in  1882 ; 
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that  of  the  remainder  of  the  town  was  in  progress  twenty- 
five  years. 

IV 

Miss  Nightingale's  interest  in  details  of  sanitary  reform 
was  gradually  merged  into  larger  questions.  Recurrent 
Indian  famines  gave  a  new  turn  to  her  thoughts.  "  I  have 
been  doing  sanitary  work  for  India  for  i8  years/*  she  ex- 
plained in  a  letter  to  Lord  Houghton  (Nov.  27,  1877) ; 
"  but  for  the  last  four  have  been  continually  struck  by  this 
dreadful  fact :  What  is  the  good  of  trying  to  keep  people 
in  health  if  you  can't  keep  them  in  life  ?  These  ryots  are 
being  done  to  death  by  floods,  by  drought,  by  2^mindars» 
and  usurers.  You  must  live  in  order  to  be  well."  This 
indisputable  proposition  appealed  strongly  to  her  emotions. 
"  My  mind,"  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Chadwick  (Sept.  14,  1S77), 
**  is  full  of  the  dying  Indian  children,  starv^cd  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  from  conditions  which  have  been  made  lor 
them,  in  this  hideous  Indian  famine.  .  .  .  IIow  I  wish  tliat 
some  one  would  now  get  up  an  agitation  in  the  country — 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  did  as  regards  Bulgaria — whicli  should 
say  to  the  country,  You  shall,  as  regards  Indian  famines 
and  the  means  of  prevenliiig  them,  among  which  Irrigation 
and  Water  Transit  must  rank  foremost  ;  if  we  had  given 
them  water,  we  should  not  now  have  to  be  giving  them 
bread."  Miss  Nightingale  had  reached  this  conclusion  by 
herself  in  1873,  and  it  was  strongly  confirmed  in  the  following 
year.  In  February  1874  she  was  moved  to  wTite  to  Sir 
Arthur  Cotton,  "  the  greatest  living  master,"  as  she  truly 
called  him,  "  of  the  Water  Question."  Her  letter— the 
letter  of  one  enthusiast  to  another — greatly  delighted  the 
old  Anglo-Indian.  "If,"  he  wrote  (Feb.  4),  "fifty  years 
of  hard  work  and  contempt  had  produced  no  other  return 
but  a  letter  from  you,  it  would  be  an  honour  beyond  what 
I  deserve.  The  plot  is  now  rapidly  thickening,  and  I  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt  that  your  having  taken  up  this  great 
subject  will  turn  the  scale.  It  is  impossible  for  any  person 
not  resident  in  India  to  conceive  the  strength  of  the  pre- 
judice in  the  minds,  not  only  of  the  civil  officials,  but  of 
multitudes  out  of  office  on  both  the  points  of  irrigation  and 
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navigation  in  India.  I  am  assured  that  there  is  not  a  single 
person  111  liii^li  ollice  now  in  India  who  is  not  in  his  heart 
opposed  to  them  both.  But  we  have  arrived  at  a  most 
remark.ilile  crisis  now,  first  in  the  occurrence  of  this  most 
terrible  iamine,  and,  second,  in  the  revolution  in  the  India 
Office.  Lord  Salisbury  will  think  for  himself  in  spite  of  an 
Indian  Council  composed — ^with  only  the  exception  of  Sir 
B,  Frere — of  men  of  incurable  old  Indian  bias."  Sir  Arthur 
Cotton's  inventive  genius  has  left  a  permanent  impress  upon 
India  ;  but  he  was  now  en  disponihilite,  and  he  was  one  of 
those  enthusiasts  who,  when  out  of  ofhce  and  unable  to 
carry  on  their  plans,  conceive  the  world  to  be  in  wilful 
conspiracy  against  them.  Moreover,  in  urging  the  case  for 
canals,  he  overstated  it  by  too  uncompromising  a  criticism  of 
railways.  During  ensuing  years  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  was 
one  of  the  most  voluminous  of  Miss  Nightingale's  corre- 
spondents. She  was  fully  alive  to  the  faults  of  manner 
which  hindered  the  acceptance  of  his  ideas,  and  from  time 
to  time  she  pleaded  with  him  for  more  moderation  and  less 
asperity.  She  herself  was  sometimes  blamed,  by  Mr. 
Jowett  and  others,  for  over-emphasis  She  would  laughingly 
wonder  in  reply  what  they  thought  of  Sir  Arthur  Cotton 
who  gave  the  public  "  strong  alcohol,"  in  comparison  with 
which  anything  of  hers  was  but  "  watered  milk."  She  had 
not  far  pursued  her  researches  into  the  Irrigation  question 
before  she  perceived  that  it  was  intimately  bound  up  with 
the  Land  question.  Who  was  to  pay  for  irrigation  ?  Were 
the  ryots  willing  to  pay  a  water-rate  ?  Could  they  pay  it  ? 
Were  not  the  Zemindars  rapacious  ?  was  not  the  cultivator 
at  the  mercy  of  the  usurers  ?  Sir  George  Campbell  was  full 
of  such  subjects,  and  Miss  Nightingale  proceeded,  with  his 
assistance,  to  master  the  intricacies  of  Land  tenure  in  various 
parts  of  India,  and  especially  of  the  "  Permanent  Settle- 
ment "  in  Bengal.  One  subject  led  her  on  to  another,  and 
she  became  deeply  interested  in  the  questions  of  representa- 
tion, land,  education,  usury.  She  became,  in  short,  an 
Indian  Reformer,  or  an  Indian  Agitator,  at  lax^. 
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Her  immediate  effort,  however,  was  thrown  into  the 
advocacy  of  Irrigation.  In  view  alike  of  the  poverty  of 
India,  and  of  the  ever  present  danger  of  famine,  she  held 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Go\  emment  to  proinute  Tme;a- 
tion  in  every  way — by  great  works  as  well  as  small,  by  wells 
and  tanks  as  much  as  by  great  and  small  canals — by  en- 
couraging private  capital  as  well  as  by  making  great  national 
grants  and  loans.  The  Indian  tax-payer  was  poor,  it  was 
said  to  her ;  the  way  to  make  him  less  poor,  she  replied, 
was  to  irrigate  his  land. 

Miss  Nightingale  began  iier  Irrigation  campaign  with  an 
appeal  to  Lord  Sahsbury,  and  she  approached  him  on  a 
point  which  she  thought  would  be  common  ground.  She 
knew  that  he  was  of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind,  and  hoped  he 
would  agree  with  her  that  the  first  thing  needful  was  to 
obtain  complete  and  trustworthy  statistics.  She  sent  him 
some  tentative  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  irrigation  works 
already  carried  out,  and  the  financial  results  accruing  there- 
from, confessing,  however,  that  she  had  experienced  great 
difi&culty  in  obtaining  the  figures.  "  I  have  been  too  long  on 
the  search  for  such  returns  myself/'  he  replied  (May  xo,  1875), 
"  not  to  sympathise  with  your  distress."  He  proceeded  at 
some  length  to  enumerate  "  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
really  rigorous  exhibit,"  and  to  state  the  questions  which 
seemed  to  him  still  unsolved  with  regard  to  irrigation  in 
general;  for  instance,  "Is  irrigation,"  he  asked,  "the 
creation  or  merely  the  anticipation  of  fertility?  Does  it 
make  vegetable  wealth,  which  but  for  it  would  nev^  have 
existed,  or  does  it  crowd  into  a  few  years  the  enjojnment  of 
the  whole  productive  power  of  the  soil  ?  "  Meanwhile  he 
had  her  figures  submitted  to  critical  annotation  at  the  India 
Office,  directed  various  Papers  to  be  sent  to  her,  and  promised 
to  see  whether  fuller  returns  could  be  obtained.  As  nothing 
definite  resulted.  Miss  Nightingale  suggested  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  or  Commission  to  investigate  and 
report.  The  suggestion  elidted  a  characteristic  reply  from 
Lord  Salisbury.   "As  for  a  Commission,"  he  wrote  (Nov. 
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I*  1875),  '*  I  doubt  its  efficiency.  Commissions  are  very 
valuable  to  collect  and  summarize  opinion,  and  they  are 
often  able  to  decide  one  or  two  distinct  issues  of  fact.  But 
they  are  too  unwieldy  for  the  collection  and  digestion  of  a 
great  variety  of  facts  and  figures.  With  the  best  intentions, 
their  work  is  slow  and  rouHnier,  and  in  their  report  they 
gloss  over  the  weak  places  with  generalities.  ...  As  a  rule, 
administrative  force  is  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the 
number  of  men  who  exercise  it.  One  man  is  twice  as  strong 
as  two  ;  two  men  are  twice  as  strong  as  luur.  Boards  and 
Commissions  are  only  contiivaiices  for  making  strong  men 
weak." 

From  time  to  time  she  jogged  Lord  Salisbury's  elbow, 
asking  whether  he  had  yet  been  able  to  obtain  trustworthy 
figures,  and  beseeching  him  to  initiate  a  great  irrigation 
policy.  "Do  not  for  a  moment  imagine,"  he  wrote  (Feb. 
27,  1876),  "  that  I  have  forgotten  the  question.  The  more 
I  go  into  it,  til!'  deeper  the  mystery  appears.  Every  one 
who  has  a  right  to  entertain  an  opinion  on  it  vindicates 
that  right  by  entertaining  a  diherent  one  from  his  nei.^  hbour. 
General  Strachey  and  Sir  Barrow  EUis  have  been  engaged 
upon  the  matter  for  years.  Both  of  these  assert  with  con- 
fidence that  one  set  of  statements  is  true,  while  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  barkid  by  Mr.  Thornton,  our  excellent 
Public  Works  Secretary,  assert  it  with  no  less  confidence 
to  be  false.  .  .  .  When  I  am  able  to  get  a  httle  light  I  will 
let  you  know ;  but  as  long  as  my  oracles  flatly  contradict 
each  other,  I  am  not  likely  to  get  nearer  certainty  than  I 
am  now."  As  Lord  Salisbury  was  disinclined  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  experts,  she  begged  him  to  procure  returns  from 
India,  and  she  drew  up  a  model  form  of  inquiry,  on  which 
particulars  might  be  asked  of  the  extent  of  cultivated  land 
in  each  district,  the  amount  of  land  under  irrigation,  the 
cost  of  annual  repairs,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  Lord 
Salisbury  took  the  suggestion  into  consideration,  and  some 
returns  were  called  for,  but  nothing  came  of  it  for  the  time. 
Miss  Nightingale  then  tried  to  obtain  information  in  another 
way.  There  were,  she  was  told,  masses  of  data  in  the  India 
Office  itself,  which  only  needed  analysis  and  tabulation  to 
yield  valuable  results.  Lord  Lawrence  had  introduced  to 
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her  Mr.  Edward  Prinsep  (late  Settlement  Commissioner, 
Punjab)  as  a  man  likely  to  be  helpful  in  such  work.  She 
made  friends  with  him ;  Sir  Louis  Mallet  gave  facilities,  and 
Ml.  Prinsep  began  making  researches  on  Miss  Nightingale's 
behalf.  Unfortunately  for  her  success,  she  had  the  correcti- 
tude  to  ask  Lord  Salisbury's  permission.  Lord  SaUsbury 
referred  her  request  to  the  Revenue  Depart ment,  who  in  a 
solemn  minute  represented  the  serious  precedent  that 
would  be  set  by  allowing  an  outsider  to  delve  in  official 
archives,  and  Mr.  Prinsep  had  to  discontinue  his  researches. 
'*  You  are  doubtless  aware,"  Sir  Louis  Mallet  told  her  drily, 
"  that  in  the  India  Office  opinions  diametrically  opposed  are 
usually  entertained  on  every  subject  which  is  discussed." 
There  was  only  one  certainty,  he  added,  that  any  decision 
taken  at  one  time  would  be  reversed  at  another.  Ultimately 
a  ^uod  (leal  of  information  was  collected  by  a  S('l(  rt  Com- 
mittee ol  the  House  of  Commons  on  Public  Works  m  India 
(1878)  and  by  Famine  Commissions.  Returns,  such  as  Miss 
Nightnigale  asked  for,  are  now  regularly  made. 

Some  irrigation  works  were  carried  out  during  these 
years,^  but  no  great  forward  policy  in  that  direction  was 
instituted.  The  "  forward  policy  "  presently  adopted  was 
of  a  very  different  sort.  The  thoughts  of  the  politicians 
were  absorbed  in  other  things  ;  the  opinions  of  the  bureau- 
crats were  divided,  and  there  was  stringency  in  Indian 
finance.  If  the  experts  could  not  agree  on  the  proper  basis 
of  estimating  the  results  of  irrigation,  still  less  were  they  at 
one  on  the  kind  of  irrigation  work  that  was  desirable. 
Every  one  was  agreed  in  favour  of  irrigation  "  in  principle  "  ; 
but  as  soon  as  it  became  a  question  of  detail,  whether  in 
finance  or  in  engineering,  there  were  as  many  opinions  as 
there  were  experts.  One  school  said,  "  Borrow  the  money 
and  the  land  will  be  so  enriched  that  the  ryot  will  be  able 
to  pay  increased  taxation."  Another  school  retorted, 
"  But  he  will  be  squeezed  out  of  existence  first ;  therefore, 
retrench  all  round,  and  wait  for  better  times."  Or,  if  the 
financial  difficulty  were  overcome,  engineering  difficulties 

'  £.f .  tiie  "  Bpcldngham  Canal/'  connectiiig  the  canals  N.  and  S.  of 

Madras  (made  as  a  Famine  Relief  work,  after  being  "  under  consideration  " 
for  a  quarter  of  a  centtiiy).  Miss  Nightingale  celebrated  tlus  tardy 
achievement  in  an  article  in  the  press :  see  Bibliography  A,  No.  99. 
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were  raised.  One  school  said,  **  Make  navigable  canals,  " 
but  that  meant  fulness  of  water  in  them.  Another  said, 
"  Make  canals  primarily  for  irrigation,"  but  that  meant 
depletion.  And  so  the  controversy  continued,  with  no 
decided  impulse  from  the  men  in  office.  Famines  came 
and  went ;  sonic  works  were  carried  out  as  a  form  of  "  re- 
lief "  ;  no  great  preventive  policy  was  estal  'Ii^^hed. 

Miss  Nightingale  was  much  disheartened,  but  she  per- 
severed. She  corresponded  \vith  everybody  of  importance 
whom  she  could  hope  to  influence.  With  Lord  Lytton,  who 
had  succeeded  Lord  Northbrook  as  Viceroy  in  1876,  she 
was  not  acquainted  ;  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  she  never 
approached,  except  on  another  matter,  and  then  without 
any  encouragement  on  his  part.^  In  April  1878  Lord 
Salisbury  became  Foreign  Secretary,  and  was  succeeded  at 
the  India  Office  by  Mr.  Gathome-Hardy  (Lord  Cranbrook), 
Mr.  Edward  Stanhope  becoming  Under-Secretar>^  Mr. 
Stanhope  came  to  see  her  (June  1878)  ;  and  in  the  following 
year  she  sent  him  the  figures  of  mortality  in  the  last  Indian 
famine,  which  she  had  compiled  with  great  labour  from 
various  sources  of  information,  and  correspondence  ensued. 
She  saw  and  corresponded  largely  with  Sir  James  Caird, 
the  English  representative  on  tlie  Famine  Commission. 
She  tried  to  incense  Lord  Houghton  on  the  subject  of  Indian 
grievances.  She  saw  and  corresponded  with  liir.  Fawcett. 
She  saw  Mr.  Bright.  She  kept  up  a  large  and  regular 
correspondence  with  ofiGdbb  in  India.  She  supplied 
materials  for  lectures  in  England ;  and,  with  skilled  assbt- 
anoe,  she  had  some  maps  drawn  and  engraved,  to  show  the 
principal  works  which  might  be  constructed.  These  maps 
did  service  at  lectures ;  and  Miss  Nightingale  also  wrote 
repeatedly  in  newspapers  and  magazines — heralding  "  water- 
arrivals/'*  pointing  out  districts  which  famine  had  not 

*  In  1879  the  Registrnr-frcneral  retired,  and  Miss  Nightingale  wrote  to 
Lord  BeacoQsfield  urgiag  the  claims  of  Dr.  Farr  to  the  post.  As  the  greatest 
of  Engliflh  atatisticiuis,  and  as  tiie  sefiior  in  the  Registrar-General's  office, 
he  would  have  been  the  right  man,  but  Lord  Beaconsfield  gave  the  appoint- 
ment to  Sir  Brydges  Henniker.  Dr.  Fan  thereupon  retired  from  the 
Public  Service.  In  the  following  year  he  was  made  C.B.  (at  Miss 
Nightingale's  instance,  through  Sir  Stafford  Northcote). 

■  The  title  of  an  article  by  Miss  Nightingale  in  Good  Words.  For  it, 
and  other  Indian  writings,  see  Bibliography  A.,  Nos.  82,  84,  90,  92,  97-100. 
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visited  owing  to  previous  irrigation,  and  others  where  similar 
works  might  be  expected  to  prevent  famine  in  inture  ; 
comparing  the  cost  of  relief  and  prevention  ;  urging  the 
importance  of  extending  ednration  ;  railing  attention  to 
oppression  in  forms  of  land-tenure  and  by  money-lenders  ; 
and  generally  seeking  to  arouse  public  interest  at  home  in 
the  life  and  sufferings  of  the  voiceless  millions  in  India. 

The  piece  by  Miss  Nightingale  which  attracted  most 
attention  was  an  article  on  "  The  People  of  India  "  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  for  October  1878.  Sir  James  Knowles's 
magazine  was  then  in  the  early  days  of  its  influence,  and  he 
gave  the  first  place  to  this  aiticle,  in  which  Miss  Nightingale 
administered  a  wholesome  shock  to  British  complacency. 
"  We  do  not  care  for  the  people  of  India«"  she  exclaimed. 
"  The  saddest  sight  in  the  world  "  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
British  Empire  ;  it  was  the  condition  of  the  Indian  peasant. 
She  gave  pitiable  facts  and  figures  of  Indian  famines,  and 
passed  on  to  describe  in  more  detail  the  evik  of  usury  in  the 
Bombay  Deccan.  "  I  cannot  tell  yon/'  she  wrote  to  a 
correspondent  in  the  following  year,^  "  the  intense  interest 
that  I  take  in  the  subject :  how  to  raise  the  indebted  poor 
cultivators  of  India  out  of  thdr  wretched  bondage  of  poverty, 
whether  by  monts  de  pUU,  by  some  National  Bank,  such  as 
you  propose,  by  some  co-operative  system,  or  by  all  or  any 
of  such  means."  Miss  Nightingale's  article  was  received 
as  a  kind  of  manifesto  by  those  who  sympathized  with  her 
point  of  view,  and  the  publication  brought  a  laige  accession 
to  her  Indian  correspondence.  In  official  circles  it  caused 
some  flutter.  "  I  have  read  your  article/*  wrote  a  friend  in 
the  India  Office  (Aug.  8),  "  with  the  greatest  interest  and 
admiration.  The  official  mind  is  much  disturbed.  I  over- 
heard a  conversation  between  two  magnates  (not  in  the 
present  Government)  in  which  the  article  was  described  as  a 
shriek,  and  the  question  was  whether  something  could  not  be 
done  to  counteract  the  impression."  Lord  Nortbbrook,  after 
reading  tlie  article,  sent  to  Miss  Nightingale  an  elaborate 

*  Mr.  Francis  William  Fox  ;  he  had  sent  to  her  his  pamphlet  on  Reform 
in  the  Administration  of  India,  suggesting  tnter  aita  a  National  Agricultural 
Bank.  Miss  Nlghtiiigale's  letter  of  three  sheets  (June  x8, 1879)  is  eloquent 
both  of  her  profound  knowledge  of  Indian  conditions  and  of  her  enthusiastic 
interest  in  Indian  problems. 
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criticism,  not  traversing  her  case  in  all  points,  but  pleading 
that  she  had  exaggerated  the  shadows.  With  Lord  Salis- 
bury's successor  at  the  India  O&ce  there  was  the  following 
correspondence : — 

{Miss  NtghUfigaU  to  Lofd  Crmitrook.)  August  10  [1878]. 
Dear  Losi>  Cranb&ook— Very  meekly  I  venture  to  send  you 
a  poor  little  article  of  mine  on  the  People  of  India  in  the  Nine- 
ieinih  Century.    I  hope  If  you  read  it  you  will  not  call  it  a  shriek 

(1  am  astonished  at  my  own  moderation).  I  am  not  so  trouble- 
some as  to  expoct  that  you  can  fmd  time  to  read  it,  but  the  India 
Office  has  untold  treasui'es  (which  it  does  not  know  itself)  in 
Reports  on  these  subjects  which  will  engage  your  busy  time  ; 
and  especially  the  Deccaii  Riots  Commission  Report,  on  the 
relation  of  the  ryots  and  the  extortionate  money-lenders  in  the 
Bombay  Deccan»  will)  I  am  sure,  call  for  your  attention.  Can 
there  be  any  private  enterprise  in  trade  or  commerce,  in  manu- 
facture, or  in  new  interests,  when  to  money-lenders  are  guaranteed 
by  our  o\vn  Courts  the  profits,  the  enormous  and  easy  profits, 
which  no  enterprise  of  the  kind  tliat  India  most  wants  can  rival  ? 
What  are  the  practical  remedies  for  extortionate  usury  in  India, 
and  principally  in  the  Bombay  Deccan  ?  The  Bill  now  before 
the  Legislatuic  at  Simla  does  not  seem  to  promise  much.  Does 
it  ?  'Die  whole  subject  is,  I  know,  before  you.  Fray  believe  me 
(with  some  wonder  at  my  own  audacity),  ever  your  faithful  and 
grateful  servant,  Florence  Nightingale. 

{Lord  Cranhrook  to  Miss  NighUngaU.)  India  Office, 
August  13  [1878].  Dear  Miss  Nigiitingalk — Ha\'ing  been  out 
of  town  for  two  days  your  note  only  reached  me  this  morning.  I 
read  your  article  last  week  with  much  interest  ;  but,  without 
underrating  the  griefs  of  India,  I  think  you  generalise  too  much 
from  one  locahty.  Nevertheless  there  is  enou^ii  to  stir  the  heart 
and  mind  in  search  of  remedies  for  admitted  evils.— Yours  very 
sincerely,  Cranbrook. 

The  Secretary  of  State  wrote  to  the  Viccnn^  Lord 
Lytton,  in  much  the  same  sense  ;  calimg  ins  attention  to 
Miss  Nightingale's  article,  saying  that  she  had  generalized 
too  much,  but  adding,  "  I  shall  be  truly  glad  if  your  legisla- 
tion can  afford  a  remedy."  ^  The  Viceroyalty  of  Lord  Lytton 
was  more  famous,  however,  for  the  forward  policy  in  Afghan- 
istan than  for  internal  reforms.  Miss  Nightingale,  as  a 
disciple  of  Lord  Lawrence,  was  wholly  opposed  to  an 

*  The  letter  to  Lord  Lytton  is  printed  in  vol.  ii.  p.  80  of  Mr.  A.  E. 
GatfaonieoUaxdy's  Mmwr  0/  Lord  Cnmbrook  (1910). 
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aggressive  policy  which,  moreover,  had  the  effect  of  causing 
retrenchment  In  all  departments  except  the  military. 

VI 

Miss  Nightingale  in  her  propagandist  zeal  now  turned 
to  Mr.  Gladstone.  She  made  an  article  of  his,  called  "  Friends 
and  Foes  of  Russia,"  which  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  (January  1879),  the  occasion  of  a  letter  to  him.  In 
this  article  he  had  incidentally  referred  to  the  loss  of 
**  1,400,000  lives  "  in  the  last  Indian  famine.  She  pointed 
out  to  him  that  bis  estimate  was  far  below  the  truth,  and 
she  sought  to  enlist  him  in  a  crusade  for  the  Indian  causes 
dear  to  her  heart : — 

{Mr.  Gladstone  to  Miss  Nightingale.)  Hawarden,  Jan.  26 
[1879].  How  many  years  have  elapsed  since  your  iiaiiie  used 
to  sound  daily  in  my  ears,  and  how  many  sad  events,  events  of 
varied  sadness,  have  happened  in  the  very  place  where  I  used  to 
hear  it  I  AH  thiaugh  this  Eastern  controversy,  the  most  painful 
of  my  life,  it  has  b^  a  consolation  to  know  that  I  was  in  sym- 
pathy with  you — especially  I  remember  your  most  striking 
derla ration  about  the  war  against  Turkey.  I  am  glad  that  you 
approve  of  my  article  on  the  Friends  and  Foes  of  Russia,  glad 
that  the  error  you  notice  is  one  of  under-statenient.  I  had  not 
the  means  of  complete  reference  when  I  sent  off  the  sheets,  and 
1,400,000  seemed  to  me  so  awful  that  I  trembled  lest  I  shotdd  be 
over-stating.  The  first  correction  I  received  put  four  millions — 
and  now  you  raise  it  higher  stUl.^  The  Indkm  question  under 
most  vicious  handling  is  growing  gigantic  and  most  perilous. 
Depend  on  it  I  will  do  what  I  can  in  it :  but  I  fear  this  must  be 
httle.  I  fear  that — apart  from  other  reasons  weighty  enough — 
my  taking  a  leading  part  in  it  would  at  once  poison  its  atmospliere, 
now  that  it  has  come  to  be  a  main  ground  of  the  controversy 
between  Government  and  Opposition.  When  I  dealt  with  the 
Vernacular  Press  Act  last  year,  there  was  no  Indian  controversy, 
and  I  took  all  the  care  in  my  power  not  to  treat  it  as  a  contentious 
question.  All  this  is  now  changed :  and  whatever  I  recommend 
about  India  the  Tories  will  oppose.  You  can  hardly  be  aware 

1  The  India  Office  gave  i  ,250,000  as  tiie  total  of  deaflis  in  Hbe  Famine. 
Mr.  Caird,  after  investigating  the  question  in  India,  gave  4,050,000  as  his 
estimate.  Miss  Nightingale's  was  5  to  6  millions.  "  1  begin  to  think 
now,"  wrote  Sir  Louis  Mallet  (March  10,  1879)  when  Mr.  Caird's  estimate 
was  made,  "  that  yonr  *  Shriek '  was  a  better  expression  of  the  truth  tiian 
any  otiier  ntterance." 
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of  the  extraordinary  degree  in  which  prejudice  and  passion  have 
gathered  round  my  very  name  (as  well,  I  am  bound  to  say,  as 
favour  and  affection)  since  the  Eastern  Question  came  up. 
Whether  by  my  fault  or  not,  I  can  haidly  say :  but  such  is  the 
fact.  In  the  line  I  have  followed  I  must  steadily  persist  to  the 
end  of  the  conflict ;  but  I  have  all  along  foreseen  the  likelihood 
that  it  would  probably  disable  me,  even  if  age  and  other  drcom- 
stances  did  not,  for  rendering  any  other  smous  public  service 
in  the  way  of  acting,  which,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  is 
so  different  from  that  of  objecting  and  censuring.  .  .  .  The 
whole  Indian  question  will,  however,  force  itself  forward,  and 
there  will  be  plenty  of  hands  to  deal  with  it.  Mr.  Bright  is 
coming  here  in  two  days,  cind  I  hope  to  have  full  conversation 
with  him  about  it.  Beheve  me,  with  warm  regard  and  respect, 
sincerely  yours,  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

Bfiss  Nightingale  continued  the  correspondence,  and 
presently  Mr.  Gladstone  called  upon  her  to  talk  over  Indian 
affairs,  which  were  now  beginning  to  assume  some  import- 
ance in  his  general  campaign  against  the  policy  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  Mr.  Gladstone's  visit  was  in  May.  On  June 
26  Lord  Lawrence  died,  and  Miss  Nightingale  was  deeply 
moved : — 

{Miss  Nighiingale  to  Mr.  Gladstone.)  July  6  [1S79].  ^  sec 
you  were  at  Lord  Lawrence's  funeral  j^esterday,  and  you 
may  care  to  hear  the  story  of  his  last  days  from  one  who 
has  been  privileged  to  know  and  serve  with  two  such  men  as 
Sidney  Herbert  and  John  Lawrence — very  different,  but  alike 
in  the  "  one  thing  needful  "—the  serving  with  all  thdr  sotils 
and  minds  and  without  a  thought  of  self  their  high  ideal  of  right. 
Lord  Lawrence's  last  years  were  spent  in  work  :  he  did  not  read, 
he  studied ;  though  almost  blind,  he  waded  with  the  help  of  a 
Private  Secretary  (who  was  a  lady  ^)  thro'  piles  of  blue  books — 
cliicfly,  but  not  wholly  Indian  —  bringing  the  weight  of  his 
unrivalled  experience  to  bear  upon  them.  Up  to  Tuesday  night, 
tho'  very  ill  (he  died  on  Friday),  he  worked.  On  the  Thursday 
before,  he  had  spoken  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Inaiaii  Finance 
question.  The  disease,  tedious  and  trying,  of  which  he  died, 
was  brought  on  by  the  London  School  Board  work.  He  used  to 
come  home  quite  exhausted,  saying  that  he  could  have  done  the 
thing  himself  in  half-an-hour ;  yet  having  entered,  with  a 
patience  v^ry  foreign  to  his  nature,  into  all  the  nigghng  crotchets 
of  everybody  on  the  Board.   He  gave  the  impression,  I  believe, 
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of  sternness  in  public,  but  the  tenderness  and  the  playfulness  of 
his  intercourse  in  private  were  beyond  a  woman's  tenderness. 
He  was  a  man  of  iron  ;  he  h?j]  gone  thro'  40  veiir?,  of  Indian 
life,  in  times  of  danger,  toil,  and  crisis  ;  had  bet-ii  brought  seven 
times  to  the  brink  of  the  grave ;  and  had  weathered  it  all — to 
die  of  a  School  Board  at  last  I  He  had  the  blue  eye.  and  the 
expression  in  it  (before  his  operation),  of  a  girl  of  16,  and  the 
massive  biow  and  head  of  a  General  of  Nations  rather  than 
of  Armies.  ...  I  received  a  letter  from  him  the  day  afier  his 
death — dictated,  but  signed  by  himself,  sending  me  some  recent 
Indian  Reports — private  papers — which  he  had  read  and  wished 
me  to  read — all  marked  and  the  page  turned  down  where  he  had 
left  off.  This  was  his  legacy.  O  that  I  could  do  something 
for  India  for  wliich  he  lived  and  died  I  The  simphcity  of  the 
man  could  not  be  surpassed — the  unselfishness,  the  firmness.  It 
was  always, "  Is  it  right  ?  "  If  it  was,  it  was  done.  It  was  the 
same  thing :  its  being  right  and  its  being  done.  ...  A  photo- 
graph was  taken  a  few  hours  after  death.  If  it  had  been  a  sketch 
by  Carracci,  or  Leonardo,  or  Michael  Angelo,  we  slirjuld  have 
said,  How  far  Art  transcends  Nature.  In  the  holiest  pictures 
of  the  Old  Masters,  I  have  never  seen  anything  so  beautiful  or 
so  holy.  The  lips  are  slightly  parted  (like  those  of  a  child  in  a 
rapture  of  joy  on  first  awakening),  with  a  clald-like  joy  at  entering 
into  the  presence  of  the  Heavenly  Father  whom  he  had  served  so 
nobly  and  so  humbly.  The  poor  eyes  are  looking  down,  but  as 
if  they  were  looking  inward  into  the  soul  to  realize  the  rapture — 
like  Milton's  "  And  joy  shall  overtake  him  hke  a  flood."  The 
face  is  worn.  I  think  sometimes  the  youth,  the  physical  beauty 
in  the  old  Italian  pictures  of  Christ  do  not  give  the  full  meaning 
of  "  it  behoved  Ilim  to  have  suffered  these  things  that  He  might 
enter  into  His  glory  ";  or  else,  hke  Titian's  "  Moneta,"  it  is  the 
mere  ascetic.  But  here  it  was  the  joy  arising  out  of  the  long 
trial,  the  Cross  out  of  which  came  the  Crown.  The  expression 
was  that  of  the  winged  soul,  the  child-soul  as  in  the  £g>'ptian 
tomb-paintings,  rising  somdiow  without  motion  (sfMritually) 
out  of  the  worn-out  body.  (He  said  on  the  Sunday,  "  I  can't 
tell  you  how  I  feel :  I  feel  worn  out.")  All  India  will  feel  his  loss. 
No  one  now  living  knows  wliat  he  did  there — in  pri\^:ite,  I  mean, 
as  well  as  in  public — the  raising  of  the  ]^cople  by  mdividuals 
as  well  as  by  Institutions — the  letters  and  messages  from  Siklis 
to  him,  the  Indian  gentlemen  who  used  to  come  to  see  him  here 
and  treated  him  as  their  fatlier.  The  httle  curs  here  have  barked 
and  bit  round  the  heels  of  the  old  lion.  He  heard  them  but  he 
heeded  not.  And  now  he  is  gone  to  undertake  yet  greater  labours, 
to  bless  more  worlds  in  the  service  of  God.  Lady  Lawrence 
wished  to  give  every  one  something  which  bad  belonged  to  his 
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personal  use.  But  it  was  found  he  had  nothing.  There  were 
some  old  clothes,  and  a  great  many  boots,  patched  ;  but  nothing 
else,  not  even  a  pin,  except  his  watch,  20  years  old,  and  his  walk- 
ing-stick, which  she  kept.  The  lady  who  served  as  his  secretary 
after  his  blindness  had  his  old  shoe-hom,  and  told  me  this  story 
with  an  infmite  relish  of  its  beauty.  It  was  so  characteristic 
of  him.  Pardon  me  il  I  have  taken  up  your  time  with  my  thoughts 
of  John  Lawrence.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  pa3ring  him  a  last  tribute 
in  oommending  his  memory  to  you. 

VII 

"  O  that  I  could  do  something  for  India  !  "  She  had 
done  much,  and  was  yet  to  do  more  ;  but  it  was  a  constant 
regret  of  her  later  years  that  she  had  failed  to  carry  through 
one  piece  of  work  which  she  had  planned.  This  was  a  book 
on  the  allied  questions  of  Indian  Irrigation  and  Indian 
Land  Tenure,  to  which,  in  her  first  draft,  she  had  given  the 
fanciful  title  The  Zemindar,  the  Sun  and  the  Watering  Pot 
as  Affecting  Life  or  Death  in  India.  Miss  Nightingale  had 
first  written  the  book  in  1874,  and  she  had  several  copies 
privately  printed.  The  earUest  copies  are  prefaced  by  the 
following  notes  on  "Dramatis  Personae."  They  inti  duce, 
besides  the  Minister  on  whom  at  this  time  she  pinned  her 
hopes,  her  principal  informants,  and  they  show  the  spirit 
of  the  book : — 

The  Marquis  of  Sausbury  :  A  real  workman  and  bom 
ruler  of  men.  Secretary  of  State  for  India  by  the  grace  of 

God. 

Sir  George  Campbell  :  Ex-Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal. 

Gulhver  among  the  Lilliputians. 
Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  R.E.  :  The  most  perfect  master  of  the 

water  question  living. 
Colonel  Rundall,  R.E.  :  Head  of  Water  Department  of 

Bengal,  then  of  adl  India ;  now  at  home. 
Colonel  Haig,  R.E. :  Head  of  Water  Department  of  Bengal ; 

now  at  home  ill. 
The  Zeminpar:  Created  Landlord  out  of  Tax-Gatherer. 

Growing  rich. 

The  Ryot  :  Created  Slave  out  of  Landowner  or  Privileged 
Cultivator.  Starving.  For  while  "  wealth  accumulates, 
men  decay." 

Mr.  Jowett  revised  the  book  many  times,  and  among 
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the  first  things  which  he  cot  out  was  the  characteristic 
"Dramatis  Persons."  His  unfavourable  opinion  of  the 
book  as  a  literary  work  prevented  the  publication  of  it  in 
1874.  "  The  style,"  he  wrote  (Aug.  iz,  1874),  "  is  too  jerky 
and  impulsive,  though  I  think  it  is  logical  and  effective. 
You  must  avoid  faults  of  taste  and  exaggeration.  The 
more  moderate  a  statement  is  the  stronger  it  is.  But 
strength  lies  in  paragraphs,  in  pages,  in  the  whole ;  not  in 
single  sentences.  The  form  should  appear  to  flow  irresistibly 
from  the  facts  and  reasonings.  '  What  does  the  man  mean 
by  talking  to  me  about  style  when  I  am  thinking  only  of 
the  sufferings  and  oppression  of  100,000,000  of  Ryots  ?  ' 
Yes,  but  if  you  want  to  make  the  English  people  think  about 
the  Ryots  you  must  be  careful  of  the  least  indiscretion  or 
exaggeration.  You  must  make  style  a  duty,  and  then  your 
book  will  last."  And  again,  "  I  find  myself  amid  striking 
expressions,  but  I  do  not  know  where  I  am."  He  told  her 
lii  Lt  she  must  rewrite  the  whule  thing  before  publishing  it. 
He  offered  to  help  her,  and  drew  out  a  more  methodical 
scheme  ;  but  she  was  impatient  of  his  "  passion  for  making 
heads  "  ;  besides,  his  heads  "  do  not  cover  the  ground  that 
I  must  cover,  and  do  cover  ground  that  I  don't  want  to 
cover."  She  was  disheartened,  and  laid  the  book  aside  for 
a  while  ;  but  at  various  times  durint^  the  following  years 
she  resumed  work  upon  it.  Thi  hook  was  in  two  Parts, 
the  first  dealing  with  the  Land  Quebtion,  and  being  a  plea 
for  a  reform  of  the  Permanent  Settlement,  with  an  appendix 
(largely  contributed  by  M.  Mohl)  "  On  Prussian,  Austrian, 
and  Russian  Reforms  in  Abolition  of  Servitude."  The 
scct)ii(l  Part  dealt  with  Irrigation  as  affecting  Life  or  Death 
in  India,  with  an  appendix  of  statistical  data.  For  the 
first  Part  she  had  prepared  a  series  of  illustrations  of  Indian 
agricultural  life  and  customs.  Many  of  the  woodcuts  were 
from  sketches  by  the  son  of  her  old  friend,  Sir  Ranald 
Martin.  For  the  second  Part  she  had  prepared  the  Irriga- 
tion maps  already  mentioned.  Meanwhile,  the  tables  of 
statistics  which  she  had  compiled  had,  owing  to  the  delay, 
become  out  of  date.  Some  of  her  friends — Sir  Bartle 
Frere  and  Sir  George  Campbell  and  Sir  Arthur  Cotton — 
urged  her  to  revise  the  book  and  publish  it ;  and  there  are 
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in  existence  a  series  of  proofs,  in  various  stages,  and  belong- 
ing to  various  years,  corrected  by  the  three  friends  just 
mentioned  and  by  many  others.  Lord  Lawrence  too  had 
read  the  book  carefully,  and  one  of  his  last  letters  to  Miss 
Nightingale  contained  a  full  discussion  of  many  of  the  points 
involved  in  it.  Clearly  the  book  first  written  in  1874  re- 
quired in  1879  large  revision,  and  she  could  not  bring  herself 
to  do  it.  In  later  years  she  used  some  of  the  material  in 
other  ways  ;  it  served,  indeed,  as  a  quarry  for  many  articles, 
papers,  and  private  letters ;  but  she  never  ceased  to  regret 
that  ^  had  not  been  able  to  leave  in  permanait  literary 
form  her  views  on  the  questions  discussed  in  the  book.  In 
her  Will,  made  in  1896,  she  left  special  provision  for  the 
publication  of  "  such  part,  if  any,'*  as  her  executors  might 
think  fit,  of  the  "  books,  papers  (whether  manuscript  or 
printed),  and  kitcrs  relating  to  my  Indian  work  (together 
witii  two  stones  for  Irrigation  maps  of  India,  and  also  with 
the  woodcut  blocks  for  illustration  of  those  works)."  By 
*'  those  works  "  I  take  it  that  she  meant  principally  the  book 
written  in  1874.  I  do  not  know  whether  her  suggestion  will 
be  carried  out.  If  it  were,  much  revision  and  editing  would 
be  necessary.  Indian  reform  moves,  it  is  true,  at  a  rate 
which  "  savours  much  of  the  periods  of  Indian  cosmogony  "  ; 
but  yet  it  moves.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  Miss  Nightingale's 
published  and  unpublished  wTi tings  about  India  which 
might  be  collected  and  still  serve  as  Tracts  for  the  Times  ; 
but  there  is  at  least  as  much  which  is  now  happily  out  of 
date.  Of  the  reform  of  the  Bengal  Land  System,  projected 
by  Lord  Ripon,  and  carried  into  effect  by  Lord  Duttcrin, 
we  shall  hear  something  in  a  later  chapter  (VI.).  Some  of 
the  principal  Irrigation  works  which  Miss  Nightmgale 
advocated  were  presently  carried  out  with  success,  and  to 
the  great  benefit  of  the  country,  notably  the  Swat  river 
canal  (1885),  the  Chenab  canal  (1887),  and  the  Jhelum 
canal  (1902).  Her  Irrigation  map,  "  brought  up  to  date  by 
statistics  at  the  India  Office,"  was  published  in  1900  ;  *  and 
maps  brought  up  to  a  later  date  are  accessible.*  Twenty 

^  In  Generai  Sir  Arthut  COUm  :  Hit  U/s  and  WwK  by  bis  dsugbter. 

Lady'  Hope. 

'  Sec  The  Irrigation  Works  oj  India,  by  Kobert  Burton  Buckley,  C.S.I., 
Chief  Engineer,  Indian  Pnblic  Works  Dq>artment  (retired),  sectmd  editioiC, 
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years  after  the  date  of  Miss  Nightingale's  paper  on  "  The 
People  of  India,"  the  area  irrigated  by  "productive" 
canals  had  increased  from  5  million  acres  to  9I  million,  and 
since  1901  a  consistent  policy  of  "  preventive  "  irrigation 
has  been  adopted.^  The  policy  of  introducing  some  element 
of  representation  and  of  admitting  the  natives  of  India 
more  largely  to  administrative  and  judicial  posts  has  slowly 
but  steadily  progxessed  since  the  years  when  Miss  Nightin- 
gale  turned  her  attention  to  such  questions. 


VIII 

On  all  these  matters.  Miss  Nightingale  suffered  much 
disappointment  and  felt  great  impatience.  The  positive 
and  statistical  bent  of  her  mind  inclined  her  to  the  conviction 
that  for  every  acknowledged  evil  there  must  be  a  definite 
remedy.  She  wanted  a  positive  policy,  clearly  laid  down 
and  immediately  carried  out.  The  attitude  of  successive 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Governments  of  India  in  the  years 
under  consideration  in  this  chapter  was  different.  There 
is  a  State  Paper  in  which  Lord  Salisbury,  when  Secretary 
for  India,  wrote  a  Philosophic  Defence  of  the  Policy  of 
Drift."  The  immediate  referenctj  in  the  Paper  was  to  the 
land  qucsliuii  in  Madras,  but  its  argument  is  applicable  to 
larffer  ground  :  it  is  entirely  in  keeping,  as  the  reader 
will  observe,  with  Lord  Salisbury's  letters  to  Miss  Nightingale 
on  the  subject  of  Irrigation  in  India.  **  We  must  be  content 
to  contribute  our  mite  to\N.iids  a  gradual  change.  .  .  .  Sir 
George  Campbell  appears  tu  dread  this  gentle  mode  of 
progression  which  he  denounces  under  the  name  of  drifting. 
I  cannot  accept  the  metaphor  in  its  entirety,  for  I  believe 
that  there  is  still  left  some,  though  not  a  very  important, 
influence  lor  the  helm.  But  with  this  reservation,  I  see  no 
terror  in  the  prospect  of  '  drifting.'   On  the  contrary,  I 

1905.  This  is  an  exhaustive  work  on  the  subject,  with  maps,  woodcuts, 
and  statistics  (such  as  Miss  Nightingale  had  asked  Lord  Salisbury  to  obtain). 
An  account  of  some  later  irrigation  works  may  be  found  in  the  Engineer- 
ing Supplement  of  the  Times,  May  31, 1913. 

*  Foreshadowed  in  Lord  Curzon's  "  Statement  on  Famine  "  in  the 
Legislative  Council,  Simla,  October  19,  X900  :  see  Spetches  of  Lord  CwMon 
(Calcutta,  1900),  vol.  ii.  pp.  25-27. 

*  India  Office  Memonuxdiun,  April  26. 1875. 
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believe  that  all  the  enduring  institutions  which  human 
societies  have  attained  have  been  reached,  not  of  the  set 
design  and  forethought  of  some  group  of  statesmen,  but  by 
that  unbidden  and  unconscious  convergence  of  many 
thoughts  and  wills  in  successive  generations,  to  which,  as  it 
obeys  no  single  guiding  hand,  we  may  give  the  name  of 
'  drifting.'  It  is  assuredly  only  in  this  way  that  a  permanent 
solution  of  these  difficult  questions  will  be  given  to  the  vast 
communities  of  India.  The  vacillation  of  purpose,  the  chaos 
of  opinion  we  are  now  deploring,  only  indicate  that  the 
requisite  convergence  has  not  yet  been  attained." 

When  statesmen  assume  only  an  unimportant  influence 
on  the  helm,  the  need  is  the  greater  for  independent  workers 
to  guide  public  opinion  in  a  definite  direction.  In  1879  Miss 
Nightingale  thought  that  licr  work  as  an  Indian  Reformer 
had  failed  ;  but  she  is  entitled  to  an  honourable  place 
among  the  company  of  clear  thinkers  who  prepared  public 
opinion  for  the  era  of  Indian  reform  wliich  was  inaugurated 
during  Lord  Ripon's  Viceroyalty,  and  whose  persistent 
advocacy  helped  to  produce  at  last  "  the  requisite  converg- 
ence "  of  opinion  in  favour  of  Irrigation  as  the  best,  if 
not  the  only  or  all-sufficient,  preventive  of  famine.  The 
"  fanaticism,"  which  she  shared  \\  ith  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  is 
not  now  so  **  visionary  "  as  it  once  seemed.  "  Lord  Napier," 
siie  wrote, ^  "  calls  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  a  s[>lendid  madman. 
And  so  he  is.  But  all  tiiese  nuist  be  splenchd  madmen  who 
initinte  any  great  thing,  any  great  work,  which  does  not 
recommend  itself  to  the  present  knowledge,  or  ignorance, 
of  minds  which  do  not  see  so  far  as  the  splendid  madmen 
of  this  age,  who  will  be  sensible  men  to  the  next  age  and 
perhaps  a  httle  in  anear  to  the  age  after  that." 

>  Letter  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  February  x6, 1869.  The  Lord  Napier  of 
this  letter  was  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick. 
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HOME  LIFE  IN  SOUTH  STREET  AND  THE  COUNTRY 

Life  made  strait 
On  purpose  to  make  sweet  tbe  life  at  large. 

Brownikg. 

"  You  live/'  said  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  in  calling  upon 
Miss  Nightingale  one  day»  "  between  a  Palace  and  a  Park, 
and  have  one  of  the  best  views  in  London."  A  pilgrim  who 
makes  his  way  to  No.  lo  South  Street  and  looks  up  to  the 
tall,  unpretentious  house,  now  marked  by  a  tablet  recording 
the  residence  of  Florence  Nightingale  in  it,  will  not  see  the 
Palace,  and  may  wonder  how  she  can  have  had  any  view  at 
all.  The  principal  rooms,  however,  are  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  on  the  upper  floors  command  a  view  of  the  Park, 
across  the  grounds  of  Dorchester  House — the  finest  of 
London's  Italian  "  palaces."  Miss  Nightingale  was  fond  of 
the  \  it  \^■,  especially  in  spring  luomings,  but  m  the  afternoons 
she  moralized  her  landscape.  In  a  letter  to  her  father  from  ^ 
South  Street  she  quoted  ^ami>un  Agonistes  :  "  EyeUss  in 
Gaza,  at  the  mill  with  slaves.  Since  I  have  lived  looking  on 
the  Park,  and  seen  those  people  making  their  trivial  round, 
or  rather  their  treadmill  round,  blind  slaves  to  it,  I  have 
scarce  ever  had  that  line  out  of  my  head.  It  will  be  a 
material  alleviation  to  me  if  I  have  to  spend  September  in 
London  that  the  '  mill  '  is  gone.  Also,  tho*  my  whole 
life  is  laid  out  to  secure  it  against  interruptions,  no  one 
could  believe  how  much  it  is  interrupted.  And  September 
diminishes  this.  The  beggars  are  out  of  town."  How  strict 
was  Miss  Nightingale's  rule  against  interruption,  even  fron^ 
her  best  friends,  is  shown  amusingly  in  some  notes  of  this 
date  from  Lady  Ashburton  and  her  daughter.   "  I  wish," 
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wrote  Lady  Ashburton,  "  that  you  would  let  me  sit  like  a 
poor  old  rat  in  the  comer,  while  you  are  at  dinner ;  it  is 
much  wholesomer  not  to  eat  in  solitude ;  but  I  ] 
shan't  get  in,  so  I  can  only  leave  this  at  the  door."  "  Mother 
bids  me  add  a  P.S*  to  my  letter  and  ask  with  her  dear  love 
if  you  could  see  her  any  time  to-day ;  she  will  talk  through 
the  keyhole  and  not  detain  you  five  minutes." 

"  The  nicest  little  house  in  London/'  No.  10  was  called 
by  Lady  Vemey,  whose  own  house  was  only  a  few  doors  off. 
The  proximity  did  not  altogether  facilitate  Florence's 
measures  for  security  against  interruption.  There  was 
underlying  affection  between  the  sisters,  but  at  times  each 
was  acutely  conscious  of  the  other's  shortcomings.  Also 
each  thought  that  the  proximity  was  more  valuable  to  the 
other  than  to  herself.  No.  10  had  been  taken  by  Mr. 
Nightingale  on  the  advice  of  Sir  Harry  and  Lady  Vemey, 
who  thought  it  would  be  well  for  Florence  to  be  near  them. 
Florence,  on  her  part,  felt  that  she  was  often  very  useful  to 
her  sister.  Their  onnmoa  friend,  Madame  Mohl,  was 
sometimes  in  perplexity  to  decide  which  sister's  hospitality 
to  accept.  "  Go  to  the  Vemeys,  if  you  prefer,"  wrote 
Florence  on  one  occasion  ;  "  but  we  shall  have  to  do  for 
you  all  the  same.  You  know  what  her  housekeeping  is. 
We  shall  have  to  send  in  clean  sheets,  and  luud,  and  scrub 
down  the  floors."  In  one  respect,  the  proximity  ol  the 
two  houses  was  certainly  convenient  to  Florence.  Sir 
Harry  and  Lady  Vemey  took  a  willing  share,  as  we  shall 
hear  presently,  in  the  entertainment  of  Florence's  nursing 
friends  ;  and  Sir  Harry,  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  her 
Training  School,  was  witliin  easy  call.  She  was  not,  how- 
ever, accessible  at  all  times  in  person,  either  to  Iier  sister  or 
to  her  brother-in-law,  any  more  than  to  others  ;  much  of  the 
communication  between  them  was  by  letter  or  message. 
In  later  years,  however,  a  morning  visit  from  Sir  Harry  was 
part  of  the  day's  routine.  When  still  in  full  health,  he  was 
one  of  her  chief  links  with  the  great  w  ild,  bringing  her  its 
news  and  carrying  out  her  behests  with  pride  and  alacrity. 
He  was  her  senior  by  nineteen  years,  and  he  Uved  to  be 
ninety-three.  In  his  old  age  one  of  his  great  consolations 
was  a  morning  call  upon  his  sister-in-law,  during  which  they 
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read  together  in  some  religious  book  of  his  choosing.  He 
was  of  the  old  evangelical  school,  but  in  sucli  matters 
except  in  opinion  they  did  not  disagree. 

II 

Miss  Nightingale's  manner  of  life  made  her  messenger 
an  important  member  of  the  South  Street  staff.  She  had 
taken  a  great  and  liberal  interest  in  the  Corps  of  Commis- 
sionaires established  in  1859,  ^  Commissionaire  was  in 
her  regular  service,  acting  both  as  Cerberus  and  Mercuiy. 
Miss  Nightingale's  messenger  must  have  been  a  familiar 
figure^  with  his  notes  for  Dr.  Sutherland,  at  the  War  Office, 
and,  for  the  Matron,  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  For  the 
rest.  Miss  Nightingale  kept  a  staff  of  maidservants.  Her 
own  particular  maid  for  many  yeais  was  Temperance 
Hatcher ;  but  at  the  time  with  which  we  are  now  concerned 
she  had  married  one  of  Miss  Nightingale's  Crimean  protdgds, 
Peter  Grillage,^  who  for  some  years  had  been  a  manservant 
at  Embley.  Miss  Nightingale  was  much  attached  to  this 
exemplary  pair,  constantly  sent  presets  to  than  and  their 
children,  corresponded  with  them  almost  to  the  end  of  her 
life,  and  remembered  them  in  her  WiU.  At  an  earlier  date 
Mr.  Jowett  in  letters  written  after  visits  to  Miss  Nightingale — 
letters  known  as  "  roofers  "  by  "  the  younger  gown  " — 
refers  gratefully  to  the  care  of  neat-handed  Temperance. 
Miss  Nightingale  took  iiiliiiite  pains  in  the  selection  of  her 
maids.  Kind  Mrs.  Sutherland  did  much  of  the  work  in 
this  sort  for  her,  and  when  she  was  away  in  the  country 
Mrs.  Sutherland  was  often  asked  to  keep  an  eye  on  South 
Street.  Miss  Nightingale's  love  of  method  and  precision, 
her  fondness  for  having  everything  in  black  and  white, 
appear  in  many  a  formidable  schedule  of  duties  and  require- 
ments which  she  drew  up  for  the  information  of  applicants. 
Perhaps  these  had  the  effect  of  weeding  out  the  imfit ;  for, 
with  some  exceptions,  Miss  Nightingale  was  well  served  : 
as  was  meet  and  right,  for  good  mistresses  mjike  good 
Servian ts,  and  she  was  solicitous  of  their  comfort  and  welfare. 
She  was  an  excellent  housekeeper ;  and  here  again  she 

^  See  Vol.  I.  p.  304. 
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brought  into  play  the  methodical  and  critical  habits  which 
she  had  practised  in  larger  spheres.  I  have  seen  a  book  in 
which  a  young  cook  entered  the  day's  menu  and,  on  the 
following  morning,  the  mistress  wrote  comments  on  each 
course — for  the  most  part  kindly  and  encouraging,  but  some- 
times trenchant ;  as  in  this  note  npon  stewed  cutlets,  "  Why 
was  the  glue-pot  used  ?  "  ;  or  this  upon  a  dish  of  minced  veal, 
"  Meat  hard,  and  remember  that  mincing  makes  hard  meat 
harder."  Miss  Nightingale  was  a  small,  though  delicate, 
eater ;  it  was  for  her  visitors  that  she  took  most  pains.  Cakes 
of  different  kinds,  fresh  eggs,  and  coffee  used  to  be  sent  regu* 
larly  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  to  two  wards  every  wedc ; 
and  meat  souffl^es  and  jelly  were  sent  weekly  to  two  invalids 
at  Lea  Hurst  and  one  at  Liverpool.  If  a  nursing  fri^d  was 
coming  to  South  Street,  who  was  likely  to  want "  feeding  up," 
or,  suffering  from  overwork,  would  require  to  have  her 
appetite  coaxed.  Miss  Nightingale  would  draw  up  the  menu 
herself,  and  write  out  her  own  recipes  for  particular  dishes. 
She  had  not  served  in  the  East  with  the  great  Soyer  in  vain. 
Her  father,  after  his  first  visit  to  South  Street,  pronounced 
"  Florence's  maids  and  dinner  perfect " ;  and  the  Crown 
Princess,  going  down  to  lunch  by  herself  after  seeing  Miss 
Nightingale,  sent  word  that  the  luncheon  was  "  a  work 
of  art." 

Ill 

Of  Miss  Nightingale  as  a  hostess,  and  of  the  pleasures  of 
South  Street  to  her  nursing  visitors,  one  of  her  pupils  who 
was  often  invited  gives  this  account : — "  Early  tea,  if  you 
would  accept  it,  was-  brought  to  you  ;  and  following  close 
upon  the  housemaid,  came  Miss  Nightin£?ale's  o^^Tl  maid  to 
inquire  how  you  had  slept  ;  and  then  to  ask  if  you  had  any 
plans  for  the  day  or  would  like  any  visitor  invited  to  lunch 
or  otherwise.  When  tliis  had  been  ascertained  there  came, 
by  note  or  message,  proposals  for  the  vacant  time  ;  and  an 
hour  was  appointed  for  your  visit  to  her  :  that  is,  for  the 
visit  in  chief,  for  you  might  ha\-e  other  glimpses  of  her  during 
the  day.  She  was  always  on  the  look-out  to  make  your 
visit  not  only  restiul  and  restoring  by  all  manner  of  material 
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comfort,  but  to  make  it  interesting  and  brightening  as  well. 
If  the  Vemeys  were  in  residence  at  No.  4,  Miss  Nightingale 
laid  them  under  contribution  for  our  entertainment,  and 
right  kindly  did  they  both  respond.  Sometimes  the  (i\\e^t 
went  there  to  dinner,  dining  alone  with  Sir  Harry  and 
spending  the  time  before  and  after  with  Lady  Vemey,  then 
in  some  degree  an  invalid,  in  the  drawing-room.  The 
conversation  there  was  amusing,  relating  to  a  world  not 
centred  in  hospitals,  for  Sir  Harry  loved  to  talk  of  his  early 
days  in  France  and  Spain.  Lady  Vemey  would  sometimes 
take  you  driving  with  her,  and  as  she  was  of  the  great  world 
you  were  likely  to  have  a  peep  at  its  attractions.  Perhaps 
the  carriage  would  be  stopped  while  she  chatted  with  Dean 
Stanley ;  or  it  would  pause  to  allow  of  cards  being  left  at 
some  great  house.  Then  Lady  Vemey  would  turn  and 
tease  her  guest  from  the  hospital  about  coming  to  town  in 
the  season  and  leaving  cards  at  the  French  Embassy.  Or 
Sir  Harry  would  include  you  in  his  party,  going  to  visit 
Miss  Octavia  Hill  in  her  London  Courts,  and  houses  not  at 
all  resembling  the  Embassy.  Or  he  would  take  you  to  the 
House  of  Commcms  when  the  Irish  members  were  lively, 
and  you  would  see  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Trevel}^  and  Mr. 
F^ell,  and  have  an  exciting  story  to  bring  home  to  the 
Qiief  .  Or  it  might  be  that  you  were  taken  to  a  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  where  Stanley,  surrounded 
by  Dr.  Mo£Eat,  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  and  other  great  travellers, 
was  telling  a  crowded  audience  amid  breathless  silence  how 
he  crossed  the  Dai^  Continent. 

"  But  these  pleasures  which  Bliss  Nightingale  lavished 
on  her  workers  and  in  which  she  shared  only  by  sympathy, 
were  not  the  event  of  the  day  to  her  \nsitor.  The  chief 
privilepre  was  always  the  interview  with  licrsLlf.  It  was 
usually  anar.gcd  to  begui  at  liall-past  four  and  often  lasted 
through  several  hours  ;  sometimes  with  a  short  interval. 
At  times  Miss  Nightingale  was  well  enough  to  come  down 
to  the  drawing-room  and  rest  on  a  couch  there  while  she 
received  lier  guests.  Couch  or  bed  was  always  strewn  with 
letters  and  papers,  and  a  pencil  was  ever  at  hand.  Tt  was 
cheerful  to  find  iier  on  the  coucli,  reheved  from  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  bed.   She  was  dressed  then  in  soft  black  silk 
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with  a  shawl  over  her  feet  ;  always  the  transparent  white 
kerchief  laid  over  her  hair  and  tied  under  the  chin.  [The 
'  transparent  white  kerchief  '  was  an  exquisite  little  curtain 
of  fine  net,  edged  with  real  lace,  often  very  fine  ;  for  Miss 
Nightingale  was  of  the  old-fashioned  persuasion  that  a 
gentlewoman  cannot  wear  imitation  lace.  Some  of  her  lace 
was  Buckinghamshire,  made  in  cottages  near  Claydon.] 
Whether  sad  or  glad,  there  was  a  bright  smile  of  welcome. 
Once  or  twice  I  foimd  her  with  her  Persian  kittens  about,  but 
they  were  soon  dismissed.  If  you  had  come  only  for  the 
interview  on  business,  that  might  occupy  all  the  time  ; 
though  even  on  such  occasions,  business  might  be  dispatched 
in  time  for  other  pleasant  talk.  But  if  you  were  staying 
in  the  house,  though  business  was  discussed  and  counsel 
given,  a  wide  range  was  allowed  to  other  conversation. 
Naturally  you  gave  her  an  account  of  the  day's  doings ;  she 
entered  into  them  with  zest  and  was  led  on  to  other  subjects. 
Sometimes  she  would  speak  of  India  and  the  Ryois ;  some- 
times of  Egypt  and  the  Fellaheen ;  it  was  rare  for  her  to 
touch  upon  the  Crimean  episode:  if  she  did  so,  it  was 
generally  to  speak  with  affectionate  remembrance  of  Mrs. 
Bracebridge.  lifiss  Nightingale  encouraged  her  pupils  to 
speak  at  these  interviews,  and  it  was  a  common  matter  of 
self-reproach  with  me  that  whereas  I  went  desirous  and 
resolved  to  listen,  I  had  occupied  too  much  of  the  time 
talking.  However  it  was  perhaps  her  design  and  gave  her 
the  best  opportunities  of  helping  her  pupils.  She  listened  to 
all  one  said  with  an  open  mind  and  made  much  of  any  point 
of  which  she  approved.  But  now  and  again  she  flashed  out 
a  dissent,  in  a  tone  of  maternal  authority,  and  gave  you  a 
forcible  exposition  from  the  point  of  view  of  her  powerful 
intellect  and  wide  outlook.  She  was  enthusiastic,  but  she 
was  not  a  prey  to  illusions.  Sonietiines  wlien  tliere  was  not 
a  clear  contradiction,  there  was  a  quiet  questioning.  Indeed 
many  of  her  lessons  wire  given  in  the  form  of  questions. 
Among  our  happiest  subjects  of  conversation  were  tiie 
children  in  the  hospitals.  Miss  Nightingale  seemed  never 
to  weary  of  hearing  of  them  ;  of  their  sufferings,  their  home 
circumstances,  their  pathetic  knowledge  of  life,  their  heroic 
patience,  their  quaint  sayings,  their  brave  fun  in  intervals 
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of  ease,  their  interest  in  one  another,  their  thousand  sweet- 
nesses. Not  the  less  was  her  sympathy  given  to  the  older 
patients,  while  the  Nurses  had,  if  possible,  a  still  larger 
place  in  lier  regard." 

IV 

The  room  in  which  these  treasured  interviews  took 
place  was  either  the  drawing-room,  or  Miss  Nightingale's 
bedroom  on  the  second  floor — both  at  the  b:irk  nf  the  house. 
The  bedroom  had  a  crescent-shaped  outer  wall  with  pleasant 
French  windows  and  flower-balconies.  The  bed  stood 
between  the  windows  and  the  door,  with  its  foot  facing  the 
fireplace,  and  behind  the  bed  was  a  long  shelf  conveniently 
placed  for  books  and  papers.  There  were  always  flowers  in 
the  room.  Those  in  pots  on  a  stand  were  provided  by  Mr. 
Rathbone  (as  already  related)  until  his  death ;  and  a  box 
of  cut  flowers  was  sent  every  week  from  Melchet  Court  by 
Lady  Ashburton.  The  walls  were  white  and  there  were 
no  blinds  or  curtains ;  the  room  seemed  full  of  light  and 
flowers.  Whdti  impressed  visitors  was  the  exquisite  cleanli- 
ness and  daintiness  of  all  the  appointments  which  served  as 
the  frame  to  their  mistress.  "  It  always  seemed  a  beautiful 
room,"  says  one  visitor,  "  but  there  was  veiy  little  in  it 
beside  the  necessary  fumiturei  which  was  neat,  but  cheap 
and  simide,  except  a  few  pieces  which  had  come  from 
Embley  and  Lea  Hurst.  A  large  arm-chair,  in  which  Miss 
Nightingale  would  sometimes  sit,  stood  between  two  of  the 
three  windows.  There  were  few  pictures  on  the  walls^^ 
photograph  of  Lord  Lawrence's  portrait,  a  water-colour  of 
an  £g>  ptian  sunset,  and  one  or  two  other  gifts.  The  two 
things  of  most  meaning  were  a  long  chromolithograph  of 
'  the  ground  about  Sebastopol/  as  she  called  it  in  her  Will  ^ — 
this  was  opposite  her  on  the  right ;  and,  on  the  mantelpiece, 
exactly  facing  her  bed,  a  framed  chromolithographed  text, 
'  It  is  I.  Be  not  afraid.'  The  drawing-room  was  loftier 
and  more  severe,  and  on  the  walls  were  some  fme  engravings 
and  pliotographs  of  the  Sistine  ceiling.  There  were  many 
bookcases  in  the  drawing-room,  the  back  drawing-room,  and 

'  She  directed  her  executors  to  place  it,  with  other  Crimean  memorials. 
*'  where  soldiers  may  see  them.** 
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the  dining-room,  mostly  full  of  Blue-bouks.  As  ;i  little  girl, 
I  sipciit  many  lioiirs  in  the  duiiiig-room  while  my  mother 
was  upstairs,  and  can  bear  witness  that  except  Blue-books 
the  only  reading  was  The  Ring  and  the  Book** 

Occasionally  Miss  Nightingale  would  be  seen  standing 
or  moving  about  in  her  room  ;  what  was  then  remarked  was 
the  gracp  and  dignity  of  her  bearing,  though  the  "  willowy 
figure  "  which  distinguished  her  in  earlier  years  had  now 
become  large.    More  often  she  received  her  visitors  in  bed 
or  on  her  couch.    What  they  then  observed  was  the  head, 
the  face,  the  hands.    Her  head,  in  girlhood  and  early 
womanhood,  had  been  remarked  as  small.   Possibly  it  had 
grown  somewhat,  and  something  must  be  put  down  to  the 
increased  size  of  the  face  as  affecting  the  appearance ;  but 
at  any  rate  her  head  in  later  years  was  certainly  large.  An 
Army  Surgeon  who  visited  Miss  Nightingale  frequently  in 
the  'eighties  and  'nineties  tells  me  that  he  was  always  struck 
by  the  massiveness  of  the  head,  comparable,  he  thought,  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's.   There  was  an  unusually  fine  rounded  form 
of  the  fore-part  of  the  head  just  above  where  the  hair  begins. 
The  eyes  were  not  specially  remarkable,  though  there  was  a 
suggestion  of  intellectual  keenness  in  them.  The  nose  was  fine 
and  rather  prominent ;  the  mouth,  small  and  firm.  The  hands 
were  small  and  refined.   Eveiy  one  who  saw  her  felt  that 
he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  woman  of  personality— of  marked 
character,  eneigy,  and  capacity.  As  her  visitor  ^tered. 
Miss  Nightingale  would  bend  forward  from  her  bed  or  couch 
with  a  smile  of  welcome ;  the  visitor  would  be  invited  to 
an  easy  chair  beside  her,  and  talk  would  begin. 

In  her  youth  Miss  Nightingale  was  a  brilliant  talker,  as 
witnesses  cited  in  an  earlier  duipter  have  told  us.  In  later 
years,  too,  she  had  flashes  of  brilliance.  Madame  Mohl, 
whose  standard  was  high,  wrote  to  her  husband  from  Lea 
Hurst  in  1873 :  "  Mr.  Jowett  spent  three  days  here.  He  is 
a  man  of  mind  ;  I  think  he  would  suit  you.  He  is  very 
fond  of  Flo,  which  also  would  suit  you.  She  is  here,  and  her 
conversation  is  most  nourishing.  I  would  give  a  great  deal 
for  you  to  be  here  to  enjoy  it.  bhe  is  really  eloquent. 
Yesterday  she  quite  surprised  me."  ^    But  for  the  most  part 

*  Julius  and  Mary  Mohl,  p.  342. 
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Miss  Nightingale's  talk  was  rather  earnest,  inquiring,  some- 
times searching,  than  sparkhng  or  eloquent.  "  She  is  worse 
than  a  Royal  Comnn^^-ion  to  answer,"  said  Colonel  Yule  ; 
'*  and,  in  tin  most  gracious,  charming  manner  possible, 
immediately  hnds  out  all  I  don't  know."  *  Younger 
^^sitors  sometimes  felt  in  awe  of  her ;  she  could  flash  out  a 
searching  question  upon  a  rash  generalization  as  formidably 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  She  was  interested  in  everything 
except  what  was  trivial.  Her  intellectual  vitality  was 
remarkable ;  visitors  who  knew  nothing  of  her  special 
interests  or  pursuits  were  yet  delighted  by  the|stimulating 
freshness  of  her  talk.  She  liked  to  keep  herself  au 
courant  with  all  that  was  going  on  in  tbe  political  and 
learned  worlds.  The  letters  to  her  from  more  than  one 
Indian  Viceroy  show  that  the  pleasant  gossip  from  the 
lobbies  or  the  Universities,  with  which  she  relieved  her 
discourses  on  drains,  was  keenly  appreciated.  If  the 
visitor  talked  of  matters  which  appealed  to  her,  she  was 
instantly  curious  of  detail.  "  Yes/'  she  would  say,  leaning 
forward,  "  and  what  about  this  or  that  ?  and  have  you 
thought  of  doing  so  and  so  ?  *'  Or  if  some  difficulty  were 
propounded,  "  I  wonder  if  I  could  help  you  at  all  ?  The 
person  to  speak  to  is  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.  Do  you  think  that  he 
would  be  so  good  as  to  come  and  see  me  ?  "  "  I  am  sure  he 
would  feel  honoured."  Then  do  you  thmk  I  might  write 
to  him  ?  or  you  will  ask  him  ?  Very  weU,  then  we  will  see 
what  can  be  done."  And  so  a  new  network  of  helpful 
influence  would  be  made.  To  younger  visitors— a  London 
clergyman,  it  may  be,  or  a  student,  or  a  budding  official — 
she  would  show  something  of  the  maternal  solicitude  that 
was  conspicuous  in  her  intercouise  with  nursing  daughters." 
"  But  you  are  not  looking  well  to-day.  You  have  been 
sittmg  up  too  late  ?  Yes  ?  Then  you  must  promise  me 
to  take  better  care  of  yourself."  Or,  **  Are  you  careful  to 
take  regular  meals  ?  No  ?  Then  you  must  let  an  old 
nurse  give  you  some  good  .uivice."  The  humour  which  was 
characteristic  of  ^liss  Nighlingale  came  more  readily  perhaps 
to  her  pen  tlian  to  her  tongue ;  but  she  always  enjoyed  a 

*  Memoir  of  Colonel  Sir  Henry  Yule,  by  his  Daughter,  prefixed  to 
the  3Fd  ed.  (1903)  of  his  tranalatioa  of  The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,  p.  65. 
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joke' in  conveisation— even,  as  we  have  heard  ahead}  from 
one  of  her  nursing  friends,  at  her  own  expense.  Sometimes 
she  was  tea»ng.  A  High  Church  young  lady  once  went  to 
South  Street.   She  was  delighted  with  her  interview,  but 

Miss  Nightingale,  she  said,  '*  laughed  at  High  Gmrch  curates 
a  good  deal :  she  said  they  had  no  foreheads."  She  some- 
times quizzed  even  her  greatest  friends.  She  used  to  talk 
with  humorous  indignation  of  Mr.  Jowett's  God  as  a  man- 
jeUy,"  in  contrast  With  the  future  life  of  work  which  she 
looked  forward  to. 

It  was  in  the  bedroom  above  described,  or  in  the  smaller 
room  in  front  with  which  it  communicated,  that  the  greater 
part  of  Miss  Nightingale's  life  for  forty-five  years  was  passed. 
She  seldom  went  out  of  doors  in  London.  It  was  believed 
that  occasionally,  at  times  when  her  heart  and  nerves  were 
givinc^  her  less  than  the  usual  sense  of  weakness,  she  went 
out  on  foot  into  the  Park  ;  but  the  belief  was  only  wlnspered  : 
it  was  a  point  of  honour  amongst  her  circle  to  respect  her 
house-ridden  seclusion.  The  secret  may  now  be  divulged, 
on  the  authority  of  many  notes  from  Sir  Harry  Vemey, 
that  he  lured  her  out  now  and  then  for  a  morninc^  drive  and 
stroll  in  the  Park,  especially  in  rhododendron- lime,  "  to 
remind  her  of  Embley,"  as  aforesaid.  Miss  Nightingale, 
except  in  the  few  travel-years  of  her  youth,  had  little  enjoy- 
ment from  nature  in  its  grander  or  larger  aspects,  but  she 
knew  how  to  find  pleasure  in  the  commoner  sights  and 
sounds ;  in  flowers  and  birds,  and  in  London  skies.  There 
was  a  tree  in  the  garden  of  Dorchester  House  where  the 
birds  used  to  gather,  and  from  which  they  flew  to  be  fed 
at  Miss  Nightingale's  window.  She  had  studied  the 
dietary  of  birds  as  carefully  as  of  hospital  patients,  and 
imparted  the  rudiments  of  such  lore  to  the  "Dicky-Bird 
Society.''  ^  In  the  country  she  liked  to  have  a  view  from 
her  hedroom  of  trees  and  flowers,  and  often  in  the  early 
morning  watches  she  wrote  down  her  observations.  Her 
balcony  at  Lea  Hurst  gave  her  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 
It  is  large,  being  the  top  of  the  drawing-room  bow ;  you 
see  a  wide  stretch  *of  sky  from  it,  and  it  commands  the 
view  described  by  Mrs.  Gaskell.*    At  Qaydon  she  had 

*  Bibliography  A«  No.  136.  *  See  VoL  I.  p.  8. 
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her  pet  birds  and  squinels,  and  used  to  write  about 
them  to  Sir  Harry's  grandchildmi.  She  took  a  great 
interest  in  elementary  education,  and  insisted  ahnost  as 
much  upon  the  importance  of  simple  nature  studies  as 
upon  that  ol  physical  training.  "  On  very  fine  noondays 
in  London/'  she  wrote  (Dec.  1888),  "  when  there  is  nearly 
as  much  light  as  there  is  in  a  country  dusk,  the  stonn-like 
effects  of  the  sun  peeping  out  are  more  like  the  light  streaming 
from  the  Glory  in  Heaven  of  the  old  Italian  Masters  than 
anything  I  know.  And  I  wonder  whether  the  poor  people 
see  it.  And  in  old  days  when  I  walked  out  of  doors,  the 
murky  effect  at  the  end  of  the  perspective  of  a  long  dull 
street  running  E.  and  W.  was  a  real  peep  into  heaven. 
I  should  teach  these  things  in  Board  Schools  to  children 
condemned  to  live  their  lives  in  the  streets  of  London,  as 
I  would  tcacli  liie  botanv  of  leaves  and  trees  and  flowers  to 
country  children."  Cheap  popular  books  were  much 
wanted  giving  account  of  "  the  habits,  structure,  and 
characters  (what  they  are  about,  not  classification)  of  ])lants 
as  living  beings  "  ;  and  of  birds  treated  in  like  fashion,  and 
not  from  the  point  of  view  of  ornithological  classification. 
*'  I  had  a  lovely  little  popular  book  with  woodcuts,  published 
in  Calcutta,"  she  wrote,*  "  on  the  plants  of  Bengal.  The 
author,  an  Englishman,  offered  me  to  write  one  on  English 
plants  in  the  same  lashion  ;  but  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  enterprising  of  all  our  publishers  refused  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  not  tell  in  Board  School  examinations  and 
therefore  would  not  pay." 


V 

During  the  years  following  her  father's  death  (1874), 
Miss  Nightingale  devoted  much  time  to  the  society  of  her 
mother,  and  this  took  her  for  a  considerable  part  of  each 
year  out  of  London.  In  1874  she  and  her  mother  spent  a 
month  at  Claydon  (Aug.-Sept.)j  and  then  two  months  at 
Lea  Hurst.  In  1875  the  experiment  was  tried  of  taking 
a  house  at  Upper  Norwood,  and  there  Miss  Nightingale  lived 

*■  Letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  Pure  Literature  Society,  March  30, 
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with  her  mother  for  some  weeks  (June-July).  "  I  am  out 
of  humamty's  reach/'  wrote  Florence  to  Madame  Mohl 
(June  i8) :  "  in  a  red  villa  like  a  monster  lobster :  a  place 
which  has  no  raisan  d'Hr^  except  the  raison  ^Uir^  of  loteters 
or  crabs — ^viz.  to  go  backward  and  to  feed  and  be  fed  upon. 
Stranger  vicissitudes  than  mine  in  life  few  men  have  had — 
vicissitudes  from  slavery  to  power,  and  from  powei  to 
slavery  again.  It  does  not  seem  like  a  vicissitude :  a  red 
^a  at  Norwood :  jret  it  is  the  strangest  I  yet  have  had. 
It  is  the  only  time  for  22  years  that  my  work  has  not  been 
the  first  cause  for  where  I  should  live  and  how  I  should 
live.  Here  it  is  the  last.  It  is  the  caricature  of  a  life." 
The  lobster-like  villa  was,  however,  soon  given  up.  Mrs. 
Nightingale  longed  to  be  taken  to  her  home — ^though, 
strictly,  hers  no  longer,  and  from  July  to  October  she  and 
Florence  were  at  Lea  Hurst,  The  year's  routine  now 
became  fixed.  The  care  of  Mrs.  Nightingale  in  London  was 
undertaken  by  her  nephew,  Mr.  Shore  Smith,  and  his  wife. 
She  lived  with  them  in  their  house  111  York  Place,  and  from 
July  or  August  in  each  year  to  November  or  December  the 
Shore  Smith  family,  with  Mrs.  Nightingale  and  her  com- 
panion, moved  to  Lea  Hurst,  and  there  also  Florence  went— 
sometimes  going  to  Lea  Hurst  before  the  others  arrived, 
and  sometimes  staying  there  when  they  were  absent.*  Mr. 
Shore  Smith  was  "  more  than  son  and  daughter  to  her," 
Mrs.  Nightingale  said  ;  and  Florence,  during  her  residence 
at  Lea  Hurst,  devoted  a  stated  number  of  hours  each  day — • 
generally  two  or  three  in  the  mornmg— to  companionship 
with  her  mother.  In  the  country,  as  in  South  Street,  Miss 
Nightingale  constantly  had  nursing  friends  to  stay  with  her. 
"  At  Lea  Hurst,"  writes  the  friend  already  quoted,  "  she 
was  as  good  to  us  as  in  London.  I  remember  being  there 
once  with  another  of  her  pupils,  and  she  told  us  that  the 
rooms  assigned  to  us  had  been  the  nurseries  of  her  childhood. 
Long  drives  were  contrived  for  us  ;  luncheon  was  packed 
in  the  waggonette,  and  excursions  were  mapped  out.  During 
our  visit  Mr.  Jowett  came  for  a  few  days ;  he  was  very 

^  As  on  one  occasion  whon  a  case  of  smallpox  occurred  among  the 
{servants  at  Lea  Hurst.  Miss  Nightingale  went  immediately  to  superintend 
the  nursing  of  the  case,  and  would  let  no  one  else  come.  See  Bibliography 
A«  No.  83. 
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pleasant  to  us  and  full  of  kindness.  I  remember  his  speaking 
of  a  quality  in  our  hostess  which  always  struck  us ;  I  mean 
the  thoroughness  in  all  details  of  her  hospitality,  even  to 
putting  flowers  in  our  rooms,  gathered  by  herself  in  the 
garden.  Miss  Nightingale  thought  one  of  us  was  tired, 
and  said  she  was  not  to  get  up  too  early  hi  the  morning. 
Mr.  Jowett  reminded  us  in  this  connection  of  the  man  who 
made  a  virtue  of  always  rmng  very  early  and  who  was 
'  conceited  all  the  morning  and  cross  all  the  afternoon.'  " 

At  Lea  Hurst,  during  these  years.  Miss  Nightingale 
devoted  herself  to  her  poorer  neighbours,  and  threw  into  the 
task  the  thoroughness  and  system  whsdi  characterized  all 
her  doings.  She  took  a  part  in  establishing  a  village  coffee- 
room  and  a  village  library,  and  in  organizing  mothers' 
meetings.  She  gave  doles  to  all  deserving  fainllies.  The 
dossiers  which  she  kept  of  theur  characters  and  circumstances 
were  as  careful  as  diose  refming  to  the  Nightingale  Pro- 
bationers. There  are  sheets  and  sheets  amongst  her  papers, 
on  which  she  entered  the  quantities  of  each  kind  of  provision 
supplied  to  each  family,  as  elaborate  as  the  purveying 
accounts  which  she  kept  at  Scutari.  She  was  a  sort  oi 
National  Health  Insiir:Lii{e  scheme  (non-contributory)  for 
the  neighbourhood ;  for  she  employed  a  doctor  to  attend 
the  sick  and  infirm  at  her  expense,  and  to  report  iuily  to  her 
on  all  the  cases.  There  are  fifty  letters  from  him  in  this 
sort  during  a  single  year,  and  as  many  of  a  like  kind  from 
the  village  schoolmaster,  whoui  she  coniniissiuned  to  give 
extra  tuition  to  promising  pupils.  There  were  those  who 
thought  that  Miss  Nightingale  wasted  on  these  rustic  cares 
energies  that  might  swell  the  great  wave  of  the  world. 
Among  the  number  was  her  old  friend,  Madame  Mohl. 
"  Now,  my  own  Flo,"  she  wrote  (Oct.  16,  1879),  you 
believe  me,  I  am  sure,  to  love  you  truly ;  therefore  you 
will  bear  what  I  say,  and  also  you  believe  me  to  have 
common  sense  :  you  can't  help  believing  it,  I  defy  you  I 
Now  I  declare  that  if  you  don't  leave  that  absurd  place.  Lea 
Hurst,  immediately,  you  must  be  a  little  insane — partially, 
not  entirely  ;  and  that  if  you  saw  another  person  knowingly 
risking  a  life  that  might  be  useful  dans  Us  grandes  chc^es 
d'tnsmiAe  to  potter  after  sick  individuals,  and  if  you  were 
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in  a  lucid  moment  you  would  say, '  That  person  is  not  quite 
sane  or  she  has  not  the  strength  o{  will  to  follow  her  judgment 
in  her  actions/  "  Miss  Nightingale  was  not  well  pleased  by 
this  letter.  She  felt  something  of  the  sort  herself ;  but  it 
is  one  thing  to  doubt  our  own  wisdom,  and  quite  another  to 
hear  it  doubted  even  by  our  oldest  Mends.  Miss  Nightingale 
replied  that  she  was  doing  her  duty,  which  was  a  duty  of 
afiection,  to  her  mother,  and  Madame  M(M,  with  ready  tact, 
explained  her  letter  away  by  saying  that  the  real  reason  of 
it  was  only  a  selfish  impatience  to  see  her  dear  "  Flochen  " 
in  Xx>ndon. 

Miss  Nightingale's  mother  was  now  very  old ;  her  mind 
was  barely  coherent ;  and  it  would  perhaps  have  hem  much 
the  same  to  her  if  Florence  had  not  been  by  her  side.  Yet 

the  actual  presence  was  a  great  comfort ;  and  Miss  Nightin- 
gale, whose  calls  in  earlier  life  had  estranged  her  somewhat 
from  her  mother,  was  the  more  anxious  to  be  with  her  now. 
There  were  glca.ms  of  brightness  in  the  mother's  manner 
which  touched  the  daughter  deeply.  "  Her  mind,"  she 
afterwards  wrote,  "  was  like  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel 
— darkened,  blotted,  effaced,  and  with  great  gaps ;  but  if 
you  looked  and  looked  and  accustomed  your  eye  to  the 
dimness  and  the  broken  lights,  there  were  the  noble  forms 
transparent  through  the  darkness."  ^  Mother  and  daughter 
had  much  converse  on  spiritual  things.  At  other  times, 
pride  and  pleasure  in  her  famous  daugliter  were  mixed  in 
the  mother's  mind  with  the  regrets  of  earlier  years.  "  Where 
is  Florence  ?  "  she  once  asked,  in  the  daughter's  absence  ; 
"  is  she  still  in  her  hospital  ?  I  suppose  she  will  never 
marry  now."  She  loved  to  have  T.ongfellow's  poem  read 
to  her  ;  "  it  is  all  trup."  she  would  say,  "  all  real."  \^^^en 
Florence  came,  the  mother  loved  her  presence  dearly. 
**  Who  are  you  ?  Oh,  yes,  I  see  you  are  Florence.  Stay 
with  me.  Do  not  leave  me.  It  makes  me  so  happy  to  see 
you  sitting  by  me.  You  come  down  to  teach  us  to  love  ; 
but  you  have  so  much  that  is  important  to  do,  you  must 
not  stay  with  me."  "  Oh,  are  you  my  dearest  Florence  ? 
I  ought  to  kiss  your  hand,  I  am  sure."  The  daughter's  wit 
cheered  her  mother.   "  You  have  a  right  to  laugh,"  she 

>  Letter  to  *'  Aunt  Mai/'  Feb.  5, 1880. 
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said ;  '*  so  lew  of  m  have.  You  are  so  good — so  much 
better  than  the  rest  of  us.   You  do  me  so  much  good." 

Something  of  the  same  impression  was  made  by  Miss 
Nightingale  upon  all  who  visited  her,  whether  at  Lea  Hurst 
or  in  her  upper  room  at  South  Street.  She  was  often  lonely 
and  despondent,  and  accounted  herself,  as  we  have  heard, 
the  weakest  of  human  vessels,  the  lowest  of  God's  servants. 
To  those  who  knew  her  well,  she  was  a  tower  of  strength. 
Mr.  Jowett  used  to  say  that  he  never  saw  Miss  Nightingale 
or  received  a  letter  from  her  without  feeling  strengthened 
for  his  duties.  The  thought  of  her  working  in  solitude  was 
constantly  with  him.  "  I  think  no  day  passes,"  he  wrote 
to  her,  "  in  which  I  do  not  think  of  you  and  your  work  with 
pride  and  affection."  If  men  admired  Miss  Nightingale, 
women  worshipped  her.  To  many  a  devoted  woman,  who 
had  learnt  from  her  example  and  who  was  inspired  by  her 
friendship,  she  was  "  My  Mistress  and  Queen/'  or  '*  My 
Hero  Saint."  Women  of  the  great  world  laid  at  her  feet 
an  almost  equal  adoration,  and  youii^  mrls  had  something 
of  the  same  feeling.  "  I  used  at  first  to  be  shy  with  her," 
says  one  of  them,  "  but  when  I  was  older  and  talked  more 
freely,  I  found  her  the  most  charming  person  to  talk  to.  Slie 
always  seemed  interested  and  glad  to  see  one.  I  always 
used  to  come  away  with  a  sort  of  buoyant  feeling.  She 
seemed  to  raise  one  into  a  different  atmosphere."  "  I  shall 
ever  remember  my  visit  to  you,"  wrote  her  "ever  affectionate 
Luise  "  (the  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden)  in  1879,  "  as  one  of 
those  moments  coming  directly  out  of  God's  hand  and 
leading  men's  hearts  up  to  Him  in  thankfulness.  It  belongs 
to  those  things  which  are  in  themselves  a  sanctuary."  * 
And  Lady  Ashburton,  who  still  came  sometimes  to  see  the 
friend  of  earlier  days,  her  "  Beloved  Zoe,"  wrote  :  "  I  like 
to  think  of  you  in  your  tower — so  high  up  above  us  all  "  ; 
and,  again,  "  I  am  humbled  in  the  dust  when  I  think  of 
what  you  say  of  me — poor,  wretched,  profitableless  me,  and 
yourself  the  guiding*«tar  to  so  many  of  our  lives." 

*  The  Grand  Duchcss's  knowledge  as  a  nurse  proved  useful  when  het 
father,  the  Kmperor  William,  was  wounded  in  the  attempt  made  upon  his 
life  by  Nobiling  in  1878.  The  Empress  Augusta  sent,  through  Miss  Lees, 
her  kindest  femembraaces  to  Mias  Nightingale  with  one  oi  the  bandages 
made  lor  the  Emperor  by  the  Giaad  DnchoBS. 
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The  friends  to  whom  Miss  Nightingale  wrote  most 
regularly  on  matters  other  than  business,  and  in  whose  visits 
she  took  the  greatest  intellectual  pleasure,  were,  next  to 
Mr.  Jowett,  Monsieur  and  Madame  Mohl.  Her  letters  to 
them  show  some  of  her  more  general  interests : — 

(To  M.  Mohl,)  Feb,  16  [1868].  ...  I  see  Mad.  Blanchecotte 

is  publishing  her  Impressions  de  Femme — ^what  is  that  ?  Do 
men  publish  tlieir  Impressions  d'Homme  ?  I  think  it  is  a  pity 
that  women  should  always  look  upon  themselves  (and  men  look 
upon  them)  as  a  great  curiosity — a  peculiar  strange  race,  like 
the  Aztecs  ;  or  rather  like  Dr.  Howe's  Idiots,  whom,  after  the 
**  unremitting  exertions  of  two  years,"  he  "  actually  taught  to 
eat  witii  a  spoon." 

(To  ilf.  MM,)  South  St.,  Nov,  24  [1872].  .  .  .  Insensible, 
crud,  aggravating  man !  you  break  (XS  just  where  I  want  to 
hear.  The  only  thing  that  amuses  me  is  Papal  InfalUbiUty. 
The  only  thing  that  interests  me  not  painfully  (out  of  my  Chaos) 
— always  excepting  Livingstone,  East  African  Slave-trade, 
Central  African  exploration — is  Prussian  Politics.  Not  that 
I  suppose  you  to  be  very  well  satisfied  with  them,  but  I  want 
to  know  about  the  doings — Bismarck,  Old  Catholics,  Infalli- 
bilists — this  extraordmaiy  contiict  between  tiic  uid  man  at 
Rome  and  the  Junker-Devil-«tatesman,  Bismarck;  also  about 
the  struggle  with  the  Upper  House  and  the  de-feudalizing  Bill. 
I  am  ath&st  to  know  your  mind  about  these  things.  .  .  .  Have 
you  seen  Stanley's  How  I  found  Livingstone  ?  I  have  desired 
the  publisher  to  send  you  a  copy.  It  is,  without  exception, 
the  very  worst  book  on  the  very  best  subject  I  ever  saw  in  all 
my  life.  .  .  .  Still  I  can't  help  devouring  the  book  to  the  end, 
though  it  tells  little  more  of  Livingstone  than  what  Livingstone 
in  the  despatches  has  told  himself  already.  But  then  Stanley 
and  his  newspaper  have  discovered  and  relieved  Livingstone, 
when  all  our  Government,  all  our  Societies,  all  our  Subscriptions, 
all  the  Queen's  men  could  not  set  Livingstone  up  again  1  .  .  . 
Quetelet  has  sent  me  his  last  books — AnthropomUne  and 
Physique  Sociale — with  a  charming  letter.  I  answered  by  a 
violent  and  vehement  exhortation  to  him  to  prepare  his  second 
edition  at  once — the  first  (1869)  of  the  Physique  Sociale  being 
entirely  exhausted.^   Did  I  tell  you  that  when  Mr.  Jowett  was 

*  The  actual  fir  t  riition  had  been  issued  in  1835,  when  the  title  of 
the  book  was  Sur  i' Homme  et  le  Diveloppement  de  ses  Facult^t  ou  Essai  de 
Physique  SoeiA  In  1869  it  tvu  mndi  enlarged,  and  Was  Nightingale 
tieats  it  as  a  new  book. 
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elected  cliairman  for  the  subjects  of  Final  Examinatioii  at  Oxford, 
I  insisted  on  Social  Physics  being  one  ? 

{To  Madatne  Mohl.)  South  St.,  Dec.  19  [1873].  .  .  . 
You  asked  me  what  Mill's  Aidubiography  was  like :  and  as  it  is 
a  book  impossible  to  describe,  I  send  it  to  you.  I  think  it 
almost  the  most  curious  and  interesting  of  modem  books  I  ever 
read ;  but  curious  just  as  much  for  its  nonsense  as  &Hr  its  sense. 
I  should  think  the  account  be  gives  of  his  intellectual  and  moral 
growth  from  the  age  of  tliree  quite  unique :  quite  as  singular 
as  if  a  man  were  able  to  describe  all  his  anatomy  and  physiology^ 
in  a  state  of  growth  from  the  time  he  was  three.  But  quite, 
quite  as  extraordinary  as  this  is  liis  own  stupidity  in  not  seeing 
that  very  many  of  his  moral  and  intellectual,  and  especially  of 
his  religious,  opinions  were  fixed  inalterably  for  him  by  the 
process  he  underwent*  so  that  all  his  reasoning  afterwards  upon 
them  was  uitreasoning :  fixed  as  much  beyond  his  power  to 
change,  or  even  to  see  that  a  change  was  desirable  or  possible, 
as  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  becomes  stone-blind  in  his  youth,  or 
the  right  arm  of  a  man  who  is  paralysed  on  that  side,  or  8cc.,  S^c, 
&c.  He  has  written  me  pages  and  pages,  which  I  never  (  nuld 
understand — from  a  man  so  able — till  I  read  his  Autobiography  : 
that — there  being  Laws  was  no  proof  of  there  being  a  Law-giver  ; 
that — if  evil  were  to  produce  good,  there  ought  to  be  more  of 
it  1  Then,  you  see  he  says  in  his  book  that  his  wife  was  to  be 
applauded,  because  she  had  thrown  aside  the  "  monstrous 
superstition  *'  that  this  world  could  be  made  on  the  best  possible 
design  for  perfecting  Good  thro'  Evil  I  .  .  .  And  I  still  think 
the  Autobiography,  its  high  tone,  its  disinterested  nobility  of 
feeling  and  love  of  mankind,  one  of  the  most  inspiring  (modern) 
books  I  know.  But  then  please  to  remember  :  when  Mill  left 
the  India  Office  he  might  most  materially  have  helped  all  my 
Saiiitary  Commissions,  Irrigation  and  Civilizing  Schemes  for 
India.  He  did  nothing.  He  was  quite  incapable  of  under- 
standing any'thing  but  schemes  on  paper,  correspondence,  the 
literary  Office  aspect  in  short,  for  India.  As  for  that  jaigon 
about  the  "  Inspiration  "  coming  from  "  woman,"  I  really  am 
incapable  of  conceiving  its  meaning  :  if  it  has  any  at  all.  I  am 
sure  that  my  part  in  Administration  has  been  the  very  reverse 
of  "  Inspiration  "  :  it  has  been  the  fruit  of  dogged  work,  of  hard 
experience  and  observation,  such  as  few  men  have  undergone  : 
correcting  by  close  detail  work  the  errors  of  men  which  came 
from  what  I  suppose  is  called  their  "  mspiration " :  what  / 
should  call  their  Theory  without  Practical  loiowledge  or  patient 
personal  experience. 

{To  Madame  Mohl.)    South  St.,  Feb.   27  [1875].  .  .  . 
Do  read  Pascal's  Provinciaks,  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the 
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world  ;  it  is  as  witty  as  Moli^re ;  it  is  as  closely  reasoned  as 
Aristotle  ;  it  has  a  style  transparent  like  Plato.  You  said 
you  had  not  read  it.  I  have  a  great  lumd  to  send  it  you.  1 
read  it  every  year  (as  Lord  Morpeth  said  he  did  Miss  Austen's 
novels)  for  the  pure  pleasure  it  gives  my  imagination.  Voltaire 
said,  did  he  not  ?  tibat  tho'  Pascal  was  "  fou»"  he  fixed  the 
language. 

Nothing  that  she  read  in  these  years  pleased  her  more 
than  Mr.  John  Morley's  fine  address  on  "  Popular  Culture/* 
now  included  in  his  Miscellanies,  which  first  appeared  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  for  November  1876.  She  wrote  to  him 
to  express  her  grateful  admiration  and  to  ask  if  she  might  be 
allowed  to  distribute  copies  of  the  paper.  Mr.  Morley,  who 
had  already  arranged  tor  a  cheap  reprint,  sent  her  several 
copies. 

In  January  1876  came  the  death  of  M.  Mohl — ^to 
Madame  Mohl  an  irreparable  loss  ;  she  was  never  the  same 
woman  after  it ;  to  Miss  Nightingale  also  a  heavy  loss. 
"  I  am  grieved  to  see/'  wrote  Mr.  Jowett  to  her  (Jan.  7), 
"  that  you  have  lost  a  friend,  one  of  the  best  and  truest  you 
ever  had.  His  death  must  bring  back  many  old  recollections. 
Your  lather  told  me  of  his  fetching  you  away  from  the 
Convent  when  you  were  ill,  and,  as  he  tiiought,  saving  your 
life."  But  it  was  not  only  that  his  death  revived  affectionate 
recollections.  M.  Mohl  had  a  great  admiration  for  Miss 
Nightingale's  intellectual  powers.  He  loved  to  talk  and 
correspond  with  her  on  politics,  literature,  and  philosophy, 
and  she  regarded  his  studies  in  Eastern  religion  as  a  real  con- 
tribution to  "  theodikS,"  one  of  her  principal  preoccupations. 

Miss  Nightingale  lost  another  friend  a  few  weeks  later, 
whose  death  greatly  moved  her : — 

{Dr.  E.  A.  Parkes  to  Miss  Nightingale.)  Southampton, 
March  9  (dictated).  Your  letter  reached  me  on  what  must  be, 
I  believe,  niy  tieathbed.  Perhaps  before  you  receive  this  I  shall 
be  summoned  to  my  account.  For  what  you  say  I  diaiik  and 
bless  you.  About  two  months  hence  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  will  publish  a  little  book  on  "  the  personal 
care  of  health."  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  you.  I  had  small  space, 
only  26  pages,  but  I  put  in  as  much  sanitary  information  as 
I  could,  of  a  very  simple  kind.  I  hope  it  may  be  a  little  useful 
to  you.   It  is  addressed  entirely  to  the  poor.  And  now  thank 
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you  and  bless  you  for  all  the  support  you  have  always  given  me. 
Believe  me,  very  gratefully,  (sigucd)  E.  A.  Pakkes. 

(Miss  NiglUingale  to  Dr,  U,  W.  Acland,)  35  South  Street, 

March  17  [1876].  The  death  of  our  dear  friend,  Dr.  Pai  la  , 
fills  me  with  grief :  and  also  with  anxiety  for  the  future  of  the 
Army  Medical  School  at  Netley.  He  was  a  man  of  most  rare 
modesty  :  of  singular  gifts.  His  influence  at  the  School — there 
was  not  a  man  who  did  not  leave  the  better  for  ha\'ing  been 
under  him — ^is  irreplaceable.  But  the  knowledge  and  instruction 
he  has  diffused  from  the  School  as  a  centre  has  extended  and 
will  extend  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  and  beyond, 
Dr.  Parkes  died  like  a  true  Christian  hero  "  at  his  post/'  and 
with  the  simplicity  of  one.  I  think  I  have  never  known  such 
disinterestedness,  such  self-abnegation,  such  forgetfulness  of 
self.  His  death  was  like  a  resurrection.  When  he  was  d^ing, 
he  dictated  letters  or  gave  messages  to  everybody  :  all  about 
what  ought  to  be  done  for  the  School,  for  the  spread  of  hygienic 
knowledge,  for  other  useful  and  Army  purposes  :  none  about 
himself.  ...  On  March  9,  when  it  was  evident  he  could  not 
last  many  days,  he  commended  ihe  School  to  Sir  \i^Wam  Jennar 
and  dictated  a  letter  to  me  about  hygienic  interests,  merely 
saying  of  himself  that  he  might  be  **  summoned  to  his  last 
account  "  before  I  received  it.  On  March  13  he  rallied.  I  was 
allowed  to  send  down  a  Trained  Nurse.  On  March  15  he  died.  .  .  . 
Let  us,  as  he  went  to  the  sacrifice  of  himself  (he  was  only  56) 
with  joy  and  praise — as  the  heroes  of  old— so  part  with  him. 
But  let  us  try  to  save  what  he  would  have  saved.  .  .  . 

The  Professors  at  the  Army  Medical  School  had  written 
to  Miss  Nightingale  in  alann  at  a  report  in  the  newspapers 
that  the  institution  was  once  more  threatened.  She  begged 
Dr.  Acland,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  War  Secretary  (Mr. 
Gathome  Hardy),  to  do  what  he  could;  and  meanwhile 
she  took  direct  action  herself.  She  drew  up  for  Mr.  Hardy, 
as  she  had  done  years  before  for  Mr.  Cardwell,  the  case  for 
the  defence  of  the  School ;  she  added  personal  entreaties 
of  her  own ;  and  she  sent  Sir  Harry  Vemey  to  present  the 
documents  to  the  minister  in  person.  "  Mr.  Hardy  listened 
attentively  while  I  read  your  papers/'  reported  Sir  Harry. 
"  I  emphasised  passages  underlined  by  you,  indeed  showing 
him  your  marks  and  initials.  He  said  that  he  had  not 
decided  the  matter,  and  I  replied,  '  And  Miss  Nightingale 
wants  to  get  hold  of  you  before  you  do.'  I  shall  congratulate 
you  most  earnestly,  my  dearest  Florence,  if  your  representa- 
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tions  save  the  School,  for  I  know  that  such  success  cheers 
you  more  than  anything  else."  Three  weeks  later,  the 
minister  retumed  the  papers  to  Sir  Ildny,  announced  that 
the  School  would  not  be  touched,  and  said  he  might  tell 
Miss  Nightingale  that  he  wuuid  make  the  appointments  she 
had  suggested. 

Some  unfinished  letters  from  M.  Mohl,  found  m  liis 
blotter  after  his  death,  were  sent  to  iMiss  Nightingale  by 
Madame  Mohl,  who  leaned  much  on  her  "  Flochen's  ** 
sympathy  in  her  loss  : — 

{To  Madame  Mohl.)  Lea  Hurst,  Augusi  6  [1876].  Dearest 
VERY  Dearest  Friend — Indeed  I  do  think  I  was  worthy  of  him 

if  always  thinking  of  him,  rejoicing  in  his  progress  in  perfection 
and  (formerly)  grieving  with  his  troubles  and  cares  (but  now  lie 
has  }ume,  now  he  is  always  making  glorious  progress,  else  this 
world  is  a  nonsense),  made  me  so.  But  why  do  you  distress 
yourself  (your  loss  is  great  enough,  immeasurable,  irreparable, 
for  this  world)  with  saying  such  things  about  not  having  made 
the  most  of  him  while  you  had  him  ?  He  would  not  have  said  so. 
You  found  him  a  melancholy  man  :  you  made  him  a  happy  one. 
You  gave  zest  to  his  life :  all  that  it  wanted.  He  always  felt 
this  himself :  he  could  not  bear  to  be  without  you.  O  thank  God 
and  say  (like  the  Lord  of  Ossory  about  his  son)  :  I  had  rather 
have  my  dead  son  than  any  one  else's  li\dng  one.  Who  has 
been  so  blest  as  you  ?  Where  wili  you  fmd  so  perfect  a  man  ? 
And  you  felt  it,  I  know  you  did.  And  he  felt  your  feeling  iL.  .  .  . 
For  M.  Mohl's  glorious  life  on  earth  I  thank  God :  but  I  thank 
Him  yet  more,  because  this  was  only  a  beginning  of  life  infinitely 
more  glorious — as  Milton  says :  **  death,  called  Hfe,  which  us 
from  life  doth  sever."  Fare  you  weU.  May  God  be  w  itli  us  all. 
Your  old  Flo.  It  is  20  j^ears  to-day  since  I  came  back  from  the 
Crimea.    It  is  15  since  I  lost  Sidney  Herbert. 

(To  the  same.)  South  St.,  Feb.  7  [1878].  Dearkst  Friend, 
ever  De.vrest — Indeed  I  do  :  I  think  daily  and  nightly  of  him 
and  of  you ;  the  world  is  darker  every  year  to  me,  and  darker 
without  him :  for  it  seems  as  if  a  great  light  were  gone  out  of  it. 
And  the  people  who  survive  seem  so  weaiy»  stale,  flat,  and 
unprofitable  compared  with  those  I  knew  once,  loved  once.  .  . . 
No  :  we  shan't  give  a  doit  to  help  the  Turks.  What  I  crush  all 
those  struggUng  young  peoples,  Sclav  and  Greek,  back  under  the 
hideous  massacres  and  oppression  and  corruption  of  the  Turk  ? 
We  could  not  if  we  would.  I  don't  feel  very  hopeful :  for  the 
worst  Eurasian  Government,  we  are  allowing  the  w'orst  European 
Government  to  substitute  itself.    Turkey  was  falhng  to  pieces 
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anyhow  by  its  ovm  bad  weight ;  and  we  should  not  have  let 
Russia  act  alone  in  the  coming  freedom.  Bfay  God  give  Hberiy 
to  the  Christian  provinces  to  work  out  ihtir  own  salvation  I 

Miss  Nightingale's  interest  in  the  Eastern  Question, 
moved  by  the  Turkish  atrocities  in  Bulgaria,  had  been 
heightened  by  her  close  friendship  with  Miss  Paulina  Irby. 
Of  the  women  friends  whom  Miss  Nightingale  saw  frequently, 
and  with  whom  she  corresponded  regularly.  Miss  Irby  was 
one  of  the  few  who  could  in  any  intellectual  and  spiritual 
sense  be  called  her  equal.  Miss  Irby  was  a  woman  of  the 
highest  cultivation,  an  excellent  scholar ;  a  woman  of  most 
generous  kindliness  and  »mplicity  of  mmd  who  truly 
thought  no  evil.^  There  was  a  sort  of  innocence  in  her  that 
seemed  to  disperse  difficulties  of  itself,  and  Miss  Nightingale's 
papers  contain  references  to  occasions  on  which  Miss  Irby's 
friendly  offices  resolved  many  worries.  She  was  a  friend  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nightingale,  and  Florence  had  first  met  her 
at  Embley  in  1869.  She  was  one  of  the  many  women  who 
revered  the  name  of  Florence  Nightingale,  and  she  had 
spent  some  months  at  Kaiserswerth.  She  was  enraptured 
by  making  the  personal  acquaintance  of  her  heroine,  and 
was  used  to  say  henceforth  that  any  good  she  was  able  to 
do  was  owing  to  Miss  Nightingale's  example  and  sympathy. 
The  good  that  Miss  Irby  did  was  great  ,  in  promoting 
education  among  the  Sclavonic  Christians  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  and  in  relieving  the  distress  among  orphans 
and  refugees.  During  the  years  1874-79  Miss  Irby  was 
often  in  England,  to  collect  funds  and  for  other  purposes 
connected  with  her  work  in  the  East.  Miss  Nightingale 
helped  her  much  therein,  and  thus  became  very  familiar 
with  some  aspects  of  the  Eastern  Question.  This  mterest, 
combined  with  her  detestation  of  the  forward  pohcy  on  the 
Indian  frontier,  formed  a  link  of  sympathy  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. 

^  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  record  of  this  admirable  woman  exists 
except  a  slight  article  in  one  of  tlic  Reviews.  Her  letters  were,  I  am 
told,  destroyed  at  her  death  in  1912  ;  those  from  Miss  Nightingale  among 
the  rest.  A  very  large  number  of  letters  from  Bfiss  Irby  is  preserved 
among  Miss  Nigfatiogvte's  papers. 
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Was  Miss  Nightingale's  life  happy  or  unhappy  ?  Her 
sister  used  to  say  to  her«  thinlring  of  her  many  political 
acquaintances :  '*  You  lead  such  an  interesting  life."  Mr. 
Jowett  told  her  that  her  life  was  a  blessed  one,  and  that  she 
ought  so  to  think  it.  He  always  sent  her  a  New  Year's 
letter,  and  on  the  last  day  of  1879  he  wrote  to  her  thus : — 

[Benjamin  Jowett  to  Miss  Nightingale.)  T  cannot  let  the  new 
year  begin  without  sending  my  Ix  st  and  kindest  wislies  for  you 
and  for  your  work  :  I  can  only  (iesire  that  you  slmnld  go  on  as 
you  are  doing,  in  your  own  way.  Lessemng  iiuniaii  suffering 
and  speaking  for  those  who  cannot  make  their  voices  heard, 
with  less  of  suffering  to  yourself,  if  this,  as  I  fear,  be  not  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  life  you  have  chosen.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  romantic  feeling  about  >'ou  23  years  ago  when  you  came 
home  from  the  Crimea  (I  really  beUeve  that  you  might  hn\'e 
been  a  Duchess  if  you  had  played  your  cards  better  ')  And 
now  you  work  on  in  silence,  and  nobody  knows  how  many  lives 
are  saved  by  your  nurses  in  hospitals  (you  have  introduced  a 
new  era  in  nursing)  ;  how  many  thousand  soldiers  who  would 
have  fallen  victims  to  bad  air,  bad  water,  bad  drainage  and 
ventOation,are  now  afive  owing  to  your  forethought  and  difijg;ence; 
how  many  natives  of  India  (they  might  be  counted  probably 
by  hundreds  of  thousands)  in  this  generation  and  in  generations 
to  come  have  been  preserved  from  famine  and  oppression  and 
the  load  of  debt  by  the  energy'  of  a  sick  lady  who  can  scarcely 
rise  from  her  bed.  The  world  does  not  knnv/  all  this  or  tiiink 
about  it.  But  I  know  it  and  often  tliink  about  it,  and  I  want 
you  to,  so  that  in:  the  later  years  of  your  course  you  may  see  (with 
a  side  of  sorrow)  what  a  blessed  hfe  yours  is  and  has  been.  Is 
there  anything  which  you  could  do,  or  would  wish  to  do,  other 
than  you  are  doing  ?  though  you  are  overtaxed  and  have  a  feeling 
of  oppression  at  the  load  which  rests  upon  you.  I  think  that 
the  romance,  too,  which  is  with  the  past,  did  a  great  deal  of  good. 
Like  Dr.  Pusey,  you  are  a  Myth  in  your  owti  life-time.  Do  you 
know  tliat  there  i\rc  thmicands  of  girls  about  the  ages  of  18 
to  23  n^med  after  you  'i  As  you  once  said  to  me  "  the  world 
has  not  been  unkind."  Everybody  has  heard  of  you  and  has 
a  sweet  association  with  yoiu-  name.  It  is  about  17  years  since 
we  first  became  friends.  How  can  I  thank  you  properly  for 
all  your  kindness  and  sympathy— never  failing— when  you 
had  so  many  other  things  to  occupy  your  mind  ?  I  have  not 
been  able  to  do  so  much  as  you  expected  of  me,  and  probably 
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never  shall  be,  though  I  do  not  give  up  ambition.  But  I  have 
been  too  much  distracted  by  many  tliinL's  ;  and  not  strong 
enough  for  the  place.  I  shall  go  on  as  quietly  aiid  mdustriously 
as  I  can.  If  I  ever  do  much  more,  it  wiU  be  chiefly  owing  to 
you:  your  friendship  has  strengthened  and  helped  me,  and 
never  been  a  source  of  the  least  pain  or  regret.  Farewell.  May 
the  later  years  of  your  life  be  clearer  and  happier  and  more 
useful  than  the  earher  1  If  you  will  bdieve  it,  this  may  be  so. 

In  Mr.  Jowett's  example,  his  iiiend  found  strength  and 
help,  even  as  he  did  in  hers.  "  He  offers  himself  up  to 
Oxford,"  she  used  to  say  of  him  with  admiration  ;  and  she 
offered  up  all  her  powers  to  the  causes  she  had  espoused. 
There  were  still  to  be  many  years  during  which  she  was  able 
to  work  unceasingly  for  them.  Her  life  was  to  be  not  less 
useful  than  before,  and  perhaps,  as  increasing  years  brought  * 
greater  calm,  her  life  was  also  clearer.  But  happiness,  as 
the  world  accounts  it,  she  neither  attained  nor  desired. 
She  had  a  friend  who  was  losing  his  devotion  to  high  ideals, 
as  she  thought,  in  domestic  contentment.  **  O  Happiness," 
she  said  of  him,  "  like  the  bread-tree  fruit,  what  a  corrupter 
and  paralyser  of  human  nature  thou  art  1  " 
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LORD  RIPON  AND  GENERAL  GORDON 
(18^1885) 

I  thank  God  for  all  He  IS  doing  in  India througU Lord Ktpon. — Florbncb 

NiGHTINOALE  (1884). 

General  Gwdon  was  the  bravest  of  men  whexe  God's  cause  and  that  of 

others  was  concerned,  and  his  courage  rose  with  lonchncss.  Tic  was  the 
meekest  oi  men  where  himselt  only  was  concerned.  You  could  not  say 
he  was  the  most  unselfish  of  men :  he  had  no  sell. — Fjuorsncb  Nightin- 

GA£B  (Z886). 

"South  Street,  Feb,  2  [1880].  Dearest— My  dear 
mother  fell  asleep  just  after  midnight,  after  much  weariness 
and  painfulness.  The  last  three  hours  were  in  beautiful 
peace  and  all  through  she  had  been  able  to  listen  to  and 
to  repeat  her  favourite  hymns  and  prayers,  and  to  smile 
a  smile  as  if  she  said,  '  I'm  dying  :  it's  all  nglit.'  Then  she 
composed  her  own  self  to  death  at  9  last  night  :  folded  her 
hands  :   closed  her  own  eyes  :  laid  herself  and  in 

three  hours  she  was  gone  to  a  Greater  Love  than  ours.  .  .  . 
Do  you  remember  what  Ezckicl  says  :  '  And  at  eve  my  wile 
died:  and  I  did  in  the  morning  as  I  was  commanded.'"* 
Miss  Nightingale's  mother  had  almost  completed  her  Qjrd 
year.  Queen  Victoria  sent  a  message  of  sym]:)athy  to  whicii 
Miss  Nightingale  replied  with  particulars  of  the  last  hours 
such  as  Her  Majesty  was  known  to  like,  and  she  asked  leave 
to  address  a  letter  to  the  Empress  of  India  on  the  condition 
of  that  country.  Permission  was  granted,  and  "  doin"^  in 
the  morning  as  she  was  commanded  "  Miss  Nightingale 
turned  from  thoughts  of  her  mother's  death  to  the  grievances 
of  the  Indian  peoples  and  composed  in  general  terms  a  plea 

^  Letter  to  Miss  Fringle. 
3*3 
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lor  their  redress.  The  Queen  made  no  response,  but  presently 
she  sent  a  copy  of  the  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  The  Life 
contains  much  inf ormation  about  the  famous  Proclamation 
to  the  People  of  India,  in  which  the  Queen  and  the  Prince 
Consort  had  been  personally  concerned,  and  Miss  Nightingale 
made  use  of  the  fact  when  she  next  had  an  opportunity  of 
addressing  her  Sovereign  on  Indian  subjects. 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Nightingale  was  suffering  from  nervous 
collapse,  and  the  doctors  ordered  sea  air.  She  went  for 
three  weeks  to  the  Granville  Hotel,  Ramsgate,  but  the 
change  did  her  tittle  good.  "The  doctors  tell  me,"  she 
wrote  to  Miss  Pringle  (March  28),  "  I  must  be  *  free '  for  at 
least  a  year  'from  the  responsibilities  which  have  been 
forced  upon  me '  (and  which,  they  might  say,  I  have  so  ill 
fulfilled)  and  from  'letters.'  But  when  is  that  year  to 
come  ?  I  believe,  however,  I  must  go  away  again  for  a  time, 
if  only  to  work  up  the  arrears  of  my  Indian  work,  which 
weigh  lieavily  on  my  mind."  She  went  in  April  for  a  few 
weeks  to  Seaton,  where  Lady  Ashburton  had  placed  Seaforth 
Lodge  at  her  disposal.  She  was  not  to  be  disturbed,  but 
her  hostess  came  from  Melchet  for  a  few  days,  and  had,  as 
she  wrote,  '*  the  deep  joy  of  comiiiuiiioii  with  my  beloved." 
In  the  following  month  Miss  Nightingale  spent  some  days  at 
Ciaydon,  where  in  subsequent  years  she  often  stayed  for  a 
longer  time,  taking  much  interest  in  local  affairs  there. 
Her  sister  was  now  and  henceforth  an  invalid,  suffering 
sadly  from  rheumatic  arthritis.  Nothing  cheered  her  so 
much,  said  Sir  Harry  Vemey,  as  her  sister's  society,  and 
now  that  Mrs.  Nightingale's  death  made  visits  to  Lea 
Hurst  less  imperative  they  hoped  that  Florence  "  would 
treat  Ciaydon  more  as  a  home  "  than  heretofore.  She  did 
as  she  was  bidden,  and  for  several  years  paid  an  annual 
visit  to  Ciaydon,  where  "  Florence  Nightingale's  room  " 
is  still  shown.  For  the  rest,  Miss  Nightingale's  life  continued 
on  the  old  lines,^  and  whether  at  Ciaydon  or  in  South  Street 
the  Sabbatical  year  of  freedom  from  responsibilities,  letters, 
interviewSj  and  Blue-books  did  not  come. 

^  Except  Hut  la  Much  1881  she  teptat  ten  days  at  the  Seafoxd  Bay 
Hotet. 
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In  the  spring  of  1880,  Miss  Nightingale  was  intensely 
interested  in  the  elections.  Her  dishkc  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  policy,  her  recent  intercourse  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  her 
hopes  for  India,  her  interest  in  the  Vemeys,  as  well  as  her 
own  S3rmpathy  with  liberal  ideas  and  the  Liberalism  tradi- 
tional in  her  family,  made  her  a  stout  partisan.  "  I  hope, 
dearest,"  she  wrote  to  a  nursing  friend  (March  28), "  you  care 
about  the  elections.  You  are  in  the  thick  of  them.  Sir 
Harry  with  patriotic  pluck  is  in  his  79th  year  fighting  a  losing 
battle  at  Buckingham.^  But  what  delights  me  is  that  the 
Liberal  side  find  that  the  labourers  and^the  working  man 
have  waked  up  dxiring  the  last  6  years  to  interests  entirely 
new  to  them.  Then,  6  years  ago,  we  could  hardly  get  a 
hearing :  now  men  jam  themselves  into  small  hot  rooms, 
struggling  for  standing-room  while  for  3  hours  they  listen 
to  political  talk.  Whether  we  win  or  not,  such  interest 
will  never  die."  When  the  Liberal  victory  was  complete, 
she  was  eager,  like  the  rest  of  the  political  world,  to  know 
who  would  be  Prime  Minister,  and  more  anxious  than  other 
people  (except  the  few  personally  concerned)  to  know  who 
would  succeed  Lord  Lytton  as  Viceroy  of  India.  Sir  Harry 
Vemey  sent  her  the  latest  rumours  from  the  Row  in  the 
morning  and  from  the  Chibs  in  the  afternoon.  She  must 
h.ivt^  1)(  ( !i  t;rt  ;illv  pleased  when  Lord  Ripon's  appointment 
to  iadia  was  announced  ;  but  curiously  there  is  no  note 
about  it,  nor  any  record  of  a  visit  from  him,  nor  at  ihi.^  stage 
any  correspondence.  They  were,  however,  old  friends  ; 
and  as  soon  as  Lord  Ripon  set  to  work  in  India,  correspond- 
ence, at  once  cordial  and  confidential,  began.  Advocacy 
of  Lord  Ripon's  Indian  policy  was  indeed  one  of  the  absorbing 
interests  which  occupied  Miss  Nightingale  during  the  ^^ears 
covered  in  the  present  chapter.  Her  other  main  pre- 
occupation was  the  state  of  the  Army  Medical  and  Hospital 
service — a  maitt  r  which  became  urgent  in  connection  with 
the  campaigns  in  South  Africa,  Egypt,  and  the  Soudan. 

Tliese  two  branches  of  work  now  occupied  the  front  ; 
but  tliey  did  not  cause  Miss  Nightingale  to  abandon  other 

*  Sir  Hariy.  however*  won  tiie  battie. 
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responsibilities,  and  the  reader  must  supply  a  background 
of  the  various  kinds  of  work  described  in  carUcr  chapters. 
She  was  still  busy  with  details  of  Indian  sanitation,  for  the 
Sanitary  Annual  was  still  submitted  to  her  revision.  She 
was  still  consulted  on  questions  of  nursing  administration 
and  hospital  construction.  "  They  are  in  difficulties," 
wrote  Sir  Harry  Vemey  (Jan.  30,  1881),  in  forwarding  an 
application  of  this  kind ;  "so  they  appeal  to  you — the 
Fainily  Solicitor  to  whom  we  all  turn  when  we  get  into  a 
scrape,  but  your  Family  is  a  large  one — ^the  whole  human 
race."  She  still  filled  the  pait  of  Lady  Bomitiful,  with  more 
than  that  lady's  usual  care  for  detail,  to  her  poorer  neighbours 
in  the  cotmtry.  The  Working-lien's  Institute  at  Holloway 
(near  Lea  Hurst)  referred  to  her  the  question  whether 
playing-cards  should  be  admitted.  She  was  in  favour  of 
the  cards»  but  a  majority  of  the  Committee  were  against 
them,  and«  before  giving  her  opinion,  she  conduct^  an 
inquiry  as  elaborate  and  far-searching  as  if  it  were  a  case 
of  cholera.  And  more  assiduously,  rather  than  less,  did 
she  devote  herself  to  the  afiaks  of  the  Nightingale  School 
and  its  old  pupils.  There  are  years  at  this  period  during 
which  as  many  as  400  letters  from  nurses  were  preserved 
in  this  sort,  and  there  are  Sisters  to  each  of  whom  more 
than  fifty  letters  were  written.  She  introduced  the  innova- 
tion of  sending  her  probationers  to  the  National  Training 
School  of  Cookery,  and  she  looked  over  their  notes  on  the 
lessons,  founding  thereon  hints  to  the  teachers.  The 
extension  of  trained  nursing  in  workhouse  infirmaries 
called  for  more  Nightingale  nurses.  "  Yesterday,"  she 
wrote  to  Madame  Mohl  (June  30,  1881),  "  we  opened  the 
new  Marylebone  Infirmary  (760  beds).  We  nurse  it  witli 
our  trained  nurses,  thank  God  1  I  liave  each  of  tliese 
women  to  see  for  three  or  four  hours  alone  before  she  begins 
work."  It  was  during  this  period  that  Mis^  Ni^iiiingale  paid 
her  first  visit  to  the  new  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  She  drove 
there  on  January  27,  1882,  and  inspected  the  quarters  of 
her  Training  Scliool  and  one  of  the  Hospital  wards.  "  Just 
one  week  has  elapsed,"  wrote  the  Matron  {Feb.  4),  "  since 
you  honoured  us  with  your  more  than  welcome  })resence, 
and  i  cannot  go  to  bed  to-night  until  I  have  thanked  you 
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for  all  the  admiration  in  which  you  speak  of  your  Home  and 
the  pretty  Alexandra  Ward.  No  words  ol  mine  can  ever 
express  the  delight  it  gave  us  to  welcome  you,  our  dearly 
loved  Chief,  to  the  Home  and  School  which  has  for  more 
than  20  years  borne  '  her  honoured  name.'  **  The  time 
was  drawing  near  when  pupils  of  the  School  were  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  Chief  and  do  nursing  service  in 
the  East. 

Ill 

In  April  1880  a  notable  addition  was  made  to  Miss 
Nightingale's  hero  friends.  General  Gordon  introduced  him- 
self to  her  in  order  to  introduce  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Hawthorn. 
She  was  the  w  ife  of  a  Colonel  in  the  Engineers,  and  devoted 
herself  to  good  work  in  military  hospitals.  She  had  been 
painfully  impit  ^,bt;d  by  the  inefticiency  of  the  orderlies,  and 
had  begged  General  Gordon  to  "go  to  Miss  Nightingale  '* 
in  the  matter  The  character  of  "  Chinese  Gordon  "  was 
already  most  sj^npathetic  to  Miss  Nightingale,  and  the 
personal  touch  now  heightciud  her  admiration.  She 
gained  at  the  same  time  in  his  cousin  a  friend  to  whom  she 
be<  rime  warmly  attached,  and  who  served  as  eyes  and  cars 
for  her  in  a  way  which  enabled  her  to  forward  useful  reforms. 
General  Gordon's  letters  appealed  strongly  to  Miss  Nightin- 
gale  as  those  of  a  kindred  soul : — 

{Gmeral  Gordon  to  Miss  Nighiingale.)  April  22  [1880]. 
In  these  days  when  so  much  is  talked  of  the  prestige  of  Enjg^land, 
&c.,  &c.  I  cannot  help  feeling  a  bitter  sentiment  when  one  con- 
siders how  little  we  care  for  those  near  and  how  we  profess  to 

care  for  those  afar  off.  You  wrote  some  kind  words  on  your 
card  when  I  called,  and  I  am  much  obliged  for  them,  but  1  do 
not  think  that  I  have  done  part  or  suffered  anything 
Uke  the  nurse  of  a  hospital  who,  forgotten  by  the  world,  drudges 
on  in  obscurity.  {April  29.)  I  do  not  know  the  details  myself. 
I  took  up  the  paper  on  the  entreaties  of  my  cousin,  feeling  sure 
that  the  truest  way  to  gain  recruits  to  our  army  would  be  by  so 
remed3dng  the  defects  and  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  soldiers 
that  universally  should  it  be  acknowledged  that  the  soldier  is 
cared  for  in  ever\'  way.  Decorations  may  popularise  the  army 
to  tlie  few,  but  proper  and  considerate  attention  to  the  many  is 
needed  to  do  so  to  the  public.   To  my  mind  it  is  astonishing  how 
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great  people,  who  have  all  the  power  to  remedy  these  little  defects, 
who  pride  themselves  on  the  prestige  of  our  name,  whose  time 
must  hang  so  very  heavily  on  their  hands,  can  remain  year  after 
year  heedless  of  &e  dck  and  afflicted.  I  speak  from  eaqwrience 
when  I  say  that  both  in  China  and  Soudan,  I  gained  the  hearts 
of  my  soldiers  (who  would  do  an}rthi]ig  for  me)  not  by  my  justice, 
&c.,  but  by  looking  after  them  when  sick  and  wounded,  and  by 
continually  visiting  tlie  Hospitals.  ...  [If  you  cannot  help  us], 
well  I  I  fall  back  on  my  verse  "  If  thou  seest  the  oppression  of 
the  poor  and  violent  perversity  of  judgment  marvel  not  at  it, 
for  He  that  is  higher  than  the  Highest  regardeth  it." 

Miss  Nightingale  took  the  matter  up  at  once.  She  put 
the  case  into  form,  and  submitted  it,  through  Sir  Harry 
Vemey,  to  the  Secretary  for  War,  Mr.  Cbildeis,  who  promised 
to  look  into  it.  Presently  he  called  for  a  report  on  hospital 
nursing  by  orderlies,  and  in  August  the  Departmental 
answer  was  forwarded  to  Miss  Nightingale.  "  I  have  seen 
such  answers,"  she  wrote,^  "  at  the  Crimean  war  time. 
*  The  patient  has  died  of  neglect  and  want  of  proper  attend- 
ance ;  but  by  Regulations  should  not  have  died  ;  there- 
fore the  allegation  that  he  is  dead  is  disposed  of.'  "  In  this 
case  the  allegations  were  not  disposed  of,  as  we  shall  hear 
presently. 

Eaily  in  May  General  Gordon  left  England  as  private 
secretary  to  Lord  Ripon,  and  before  starting  he  sent  one  of 
his  "little  books  of  comfort"  to  Miss  Nightingale.  He 
resigned  the  incongruous  appointment  almost  as  soon  as 
he  had  reached  India,  and  after  a  special  mission  in  China 
returned  to  England.  He  saw  Miss  Nightmgale  and  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  going  to  S3nia.  Miss  Nightingale 
upbraided  him.  His  past  claimed  more  of  his  future  than 
a  tour  of  curiosity  in  the  East.  Why  should  he  not  return 
to  India  in  an  unofficial  character  ?  She  could  tell  him  of 
much  work  to  do  there : — 

{GeneriU  Gordon  to  Miss  NighHngaU,)  Southahfton, 
April  4  [1881].  You  have  written  most  kindly  and  far  too  highly 
of  me,  for  I  find  no  responding  tone  in  my  heart  to  make  me 
claim  such  praise.  I  \Hdll  explain  exactly  how  I  am  situated. 


>  To  Captain  Gaiton,  August  21.  1880. 
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I  consider  my  life  done,  that  I  can  never  aspire  to  or  seek  employ- 
ment, when  one's  voice  must  be  stilled  to  some  partimlar  note  ; 
therefore  I  say  it  is  done,  and  the  only  thing  now  It  it  to  me  is 
to  drift  along  to  its  natm-al  end  and  in  the  endeavour  to  do  what 
little  good  one  may  be  able  to  do.  Syria  is,  to  me,  no  land  of 
attraction,  all  lands  are  indifferent.  I  go  for  no  desire  of  curiosity, 
but  simply  because  it  is  a  quiet  land  and  a  land  where  small 
means  can  do  much  good,  lliat  is  all  my  reason  for  going  there. 
I  would  have  gone  to  the  Cape.  I  would  have  gone  to  £idia  as 
you  suggest,  but  I  would  never  do  so  if  I  had  to  accept  the 
shibboleth  of  the  Indian  or  ^'olonial  official  classes.  .  .  .  My  life 
is  truly  to  iiie  a  straw,  but  1  must  li\ c  Would  that  it  could  go 
to  give  you  and  all  others  the  sense  that  they  are  all  risen  in 
Christ  even  now, even  if  it  was  at  thecost  of  my  eternal  existence — 
such  is  the  love  I  have  for  my  fellow-creatures,  but  the  door  is 
shut.  I  cannot  live  in  England ;  for  though  I  have  many  many 
millions  in  my  Home.  I  am  only  put  on  short  allowance  here, 
tho'  it  is  ample  for  me  with  my  wants.  I  cannot  visit  the  sick 
in  London :  it  is  too  expensive.  I  can  do  so  in  Syria,  and 
where  the  sick  are,  there  is  our  Lord.  I  w  ould  do  anything  I 
could  for  India,  but  X  feel  sure  .my  advent  there  would  not  be 
allowed. 

The  time  was  presently  to  come  when  Gordon's  wish 
was  in  a  way  he  knew  not  to  be  granted,  and  his  death  was 
to  be  cui  iiL^piration  unto  many.  For  the  present,  Miss 
NiglUiiigale  hoped  for  the  Cape  or  some  other  Colonial  duty 
rather  than  Syria  ;  and  Sir  Harry  Vemey  wrote  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  the  matter,  mentioning  her  name.  This 
she  had  not  intended.  Never  reluctant  to  intervene  in 
cases  which  might  be  considered  within  her  competence, 
she  had  the  strongest  objection  to  weakening  her  influence 
by  any  appearance  of  meddling  in  matters  wherein  she  had 
no  better  ri<4it  to  express  an  opinion  than  anybody  else. 
She  scolded  Sir  Harry  severely  for  his  indiscretion  ;  but 
Mr.  Gladstone  sent  a  friendly  answer  (April  26)  :  **  he  will 
make  the  cirmmstances  known  to  Lord  Kimbcrley  who, 
he  is  sure,  will,  like  himself,  desire  to  turn  Colonel  Gordon's 
services  to  account."  Gordon,  meanwhile,  whose  rapid 
changes  of  intention  must  at  this  time  have  been  puzzling 
to  his  friends,  had  accepted  a  niilitary  appointment  at 
Mauritius,  which,  however,  was  soon  followed  by  one  at 
the  Cape,  fiefore  leaving  England,  he  again  sent  Miss 
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Nightingale  some  of  his  little  bonks.^  She  never  saw  or 
heard  directly  from  him  again  ;  but  from  Brussels,  on  the 
day  before  his  fateful  interview  with  the  British  Cabinet  in 
London,  he  wrote  to  Sir  Harry  Vemey  (Jan.  17,  1884)  : 
**  I  daily  come  and  see  you  in  spirit — you  and  Miss  Nightin- 
gale." And  from  Khartoum  (Feb.  26) :  "  I  am  among 
the  ruins  of  a  Government,  and  it  is  not  cheerful  work. 
However,  many  piay  for  me,  and  if  it  is  God's  will,  I  shall 
hope  to  get  all  things  quieted  down  ere  long.  There  is  not 
much  human  hope  in  my  wish,  but  I  force  myself  to  trust 
Him.  Indeed  one  ought  to  be  content  with  His  help,  and 
in  fact  can  lean  on  no  other,  for  I  have  none.  Unless  He 
will  turn  the  hearts  of  men  towards  peace,  I  have  no  hope. 
I  wish  I  could  have  called  and  seen  you  and  Miss  Nightin- 
gale, but  I  had  no  time."  After  his  death,  she  took  for 
some  years  a  lively  interest  in  the  management  of  the  Gordon 
Boys'  Home.  It  was  at  a  meeting  in  connection  with  it  that 
her  words,  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  were  read.* 

IV 

During  the  years  1881  and  1S82  Miss  Nit^^htingale  was 
very  busy  with  Indian  quL^jlions,  and  when  Lord  Ripon's 
policy  was  disclosed,  he  became  a  hero  to  her  almost  com- 
parable to  General  Gordon.  In  forwarding  to  Lord  Ripon 
a  copy  of  one  of  her  Indian  pieces,  she  sent  her  "  deepest 
reverence  and  highest  hopes  for  all  the  great  measures  by 
which  the  Viceroy  is  bringing  peace  to  the  people  of  India 
and  fulfilling  England's  pledges.  And  the  love  and  blessing 
of  India's  people  be  upon  him  !  "  Readers  of  the  present 
generation,  who  do  not  remember  the  political  controversies 
of  thirty  years  ago,  and  who  are  familiar  with  experiments 
in  Indian  reform,  more  daring  in  some  respects  than  any 
which  Lord  Ripon  attempted,  may  wonder  at  Miss  Nightin- 
gale's enthusiasm.   But  it  was  very  natural  to  one  holding 

>  Namely,  Short  JN^ofM  (Bible  readings),  and  thoughts  on  the  Holy 

Communion  entitled  Thou  shalt  not  eat,  Take  eat.  Miss  Nightingale's 
presentation  copies  of  Gordon's  privately  printed  booklets  included  also 
his  Remarks  on  Expenditure  in  India  (ibiix). 

*  Letter  read  at  a  meeting  held  at  Aldershot  m  support  of  the  Gordon 
Boya'  Home,  August  30, 1886. 
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her  views  at  the  time.  The  admiration  which  she  felt  for 
Lord  Ripon  and  his  policy  was  equalled  by  the  passionate 
detestation  felt  by  the  larger,  if  not  the  better,  part  of 
Anglo-Indian  opinicm.  The  oppositicMi  to  the  "  libert  Bill/' 
named  after  the  member  of  the  legislative  Council  who 
introduced  it,  was  intensely  bitter;  that  to  some  other 
branches  of  Lord  Ripcm's  policy,  hardly  less  so.  Miss 
Nightingale  was  behind  the  scenes  both  at  Calcutta  or  Simla 
and  in  London:  in  India  by  confidential  communications 
from  Lord  Ripon  himself,  in  London  through  Mends  in 
the  India  Office.  She  knew  how  uncertain  was  the  support 
he  received  in  his  own  Council,  and  how  strong  was  the 
opposition  in  the  Council  in  Downing  Street.  He  was  a 
good  man  iiglitiiig  against  adversity,  and  she  was  eager  to 
do  what  she  could  to  help  him.  His  reforms  were  also  hers. 
She  had  spent  years  of  labour  in  mastering  the  intricacies 
of  land  tenure  in  India.  For  years  her  heart  had  been  full 
of  the  grievances  of  the  cultivators.  And  now  Lord  Ripon 
had  prepared  Land  Reform  Kills  for  I^engal  and  Gudh 
which,  if  passed,  would  give  the  ryot  security  against  oppres- 
sion. She  had  thought  much  and  written  something  on 
Indiaii  education.^  It  was  "  not  enoui^di,"  she  liad  said,  "  to 
read  Locke  and  Mill."  She  wanted  an  education  which 
would  teach  the  peoples  of  India  to  be  "  men,"  which  would 
encourage  them  to  the  better  cultivation  of  agriculture  and 
industries,  whicli  would  enable  every  pate  I  (village  headiuan) 
to  understand  and  enforce  the  piinciples  of  sanitation. 
And  Lord  Ripon  had  appuinted  an  Education  Commission 
(1882),  from  which  some  useful  reforms  followed.  As  for 
the  '*  Tlbert  Bill,"  which  sought  to  confer  upon  duly  qualified 
native  judges  powers  equal  to  their  position,  it  was  in  Miss 
Nightingale's  eyes  a  measure  of  simple  justice  and  duty  ; 
it  was  an  honest  fulfilment,  within  its  scope,  of  the  Pro- 
clamation of  1858,  in  which  the  Queen  declared  her  pleasure, 
that  as  far  as  may  be  "  Our  subjects  of  whatever  race  or 
creed  be  impartially  admitted  to  Our  service,  the  duties  of 
which  they  may  be  qualified  by  their  education,  ability,  and 
integrity  duly  to  discharge."  Lord  Ripon 's  measures  in  the 
direction  of  local  self-government  similarly  appealed  to  Miss 

^  See  Bibliography  A,  No.  100. 
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Nightingale.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  Lord  Ripon 
attempted  too  much  and  allowed  too  little  for  Lord  Salis^ 
bury's  ''periods  of  Indian  cosmogony."  But  in  these 
matters  some  one  must  b^gin ;  and  if  some  of  the  hopes 
raised  by  Lord  Ripon's  pronouncements  have  been  doomed 
to  disappointment,  the  feais  of  his  more  frantic  opponents 
have  been  in  at  least  equal  measure  belied  by  the  event. 
Miss  Nightingale  was  among  those  with  whom  hope  ran 
highest.  Her  fundamental  doctrine  of  human  perfectibility 
by  Divine  order  encouraged  her  to  see  in  Loid  Ripon  the 
F^vidential  instrument  of  vast  changes.  She  apjHoved 
whole-heartedly  of  all  that  he  actually  proposed,  writing 
him  letteis  of  enthusiastic  encouragement,  and  she  also 
plied  him  with  suggestions  of  further  reforms.  In  particu- 
lar, she  sent  him  a  scheme — in  which  Captain  Galton,  Dr. 
Sutherland,  and  Sir  Richard  Temple  collaborated  with 
her — for  village  sanitation  in  India.  She  regarded  his 
Viceroyalty  ahnost  as  the  beginning  of  the  millennium. 

Miss  Nightingale,  however,  was  no  idle  or  vague  en- 
thusiast. She  was  one  of  those  who,  while  they  fix  their 
eyes  on  the  stars,  keep  their  feet  hrmly  planted  on  the  ground. 
She  was  as  indefatigable  as  ever  in  mastering  ever\'  detail, 
a  process  in  which  Lord  Ripon's  supply  of  Minutes  and 
other  documents  provided  abundant  material,  and  she  con- 
tinued to  see  and  correspond  with  every  available  Anglo- 
Indian  or  Indian  who  could  help  her,  or  whom  she  could 
hope  to  influence.  There  were  two  main  lines  on  which 
her  activities  moved.  "  India  says,"  she  wrote.  "  *  We 
want  all  the  help  you  can  give  us  from  home.'  "  So,  then, 
she  devoted  herself,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  support  of 
Lord  Ripon's  policy.  She  was  constant  in  inspiring  sym- 
pathisers at  home  to  fresh  exertions.  She  suggested  meetings 
and  propaganda.  She  wrote  articles  and  assisted  others  to 
write.  She  was  in  constant  communication  with  Sir  William 
Wedderbum.  She  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  A.  O. 
Hume,  *'  the  father  of  the  Indian  National  Congress." 
She  saw  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  Mr.  Lalmohun  Ghose,  and 
other  Indian  gentlemen.  But  Miss  Nightingale  had  no 
fanatical  beUef  in  the  value  of  legislative  reforms  in  them- 
selves.  They  are  worth  no  more  than  the  public  opinion 
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and  the  individual  efiort  which  they  express  or  inspire. 
If  Lord  Ripen 's  policy  was  indeed  to  inaugurate  a  millen- 
nium in  India,  there  must  be  a  new  zeal  alike  in  Anglo- 
Indian  administration  and  among  the  more  educated 
classes  of  India.  In  her  interviews  with  the  latter,  she  was 
constant  in  impressing  upon  them  how  much  each  one 
might  do  in  promoting  sanitation  and  education.  She 
took  a  lively  mterest  in  the  Zenana  mission.  She  saw 
Mrs.  Scharlieb  when  that  lady  went  out  to  practise  medicine  ' 
in  India,  corresponded  with  her,  and  gave  her  introductions. 
Lord  Roberts  came  to  see  her  (Jime  x88i)  before  taking  up 
his  appointment  as  Commander-in-Chief  in  Madras.  Mr. 
Ilbert  had  seen  her  before  going  out  as  judidal  member  of 
the  Governor-General's  Council,  and  they  kept  up  a  corre- 
spondence. Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff  similarly  called 
on  his  appointment  to  the  Govexnorship  of  Madras  (June 
1881),  and  throughout  his  term  of  office  he  wrote  reporting 
progress  on  all  matters  likely  to  interest  her. 

Miss  Nightini^alo  was  particularly  interested  m  agri- 
cultural development  and  education.  She  saw  much  of 
Sir  James  Caird,  and  corresponded  with  Mr.  W.  R.  Roijert- 
son,  the  Principal  of  the  Agricultural  College  in  Madras. 
Candidates  selected  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  were  now 
given  the  option  of  a  year  s  study  at  the  University  before 
going  out,  and  at  Balliol  Mr.  Arnold  Toynbee  was  appointed 
a  lecturer  to  them.  Miss  Nightingale  made  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  corresponded  with  him.  '*  I  know  nothing," 
she  wrote  (May  30,  1882),  "  that  tells  so  soon,  so  widely,  so 
vigorously  as  Indian  Civil  Service  administration.  Balliol 
sends  forth  lier  raw  missionaries  ;  and  in  four  years  from 
the  time  he  was  an  undergraduate,  see  what  a  man  may 
do !  "  "  Could  not  some  instruction  be  given,"  she  sug- 
gested (Oct.  20,  1882),  "  in  agriculture  and  forestry,"  so  as 
**  at  least  to  direct  your  students'  attention  to  what  are  the 
peculiar  wants  of  India,  a  knowledge  often  absent  in  her 
rulers?  In  agricultural  chemistry,  in  botany  (as  regards 
plants  and  woods),  in  geology  (as  regards  soils  and  water- 
supply),  in  forestry  (as  regards  rainfall  and  fuel),  in  animal 
physiology  (as  regards  breeds,  fodder,  and  cattle-diseases), 
there  is  much  ignorance  in  India.  What  if  Scientific  Agri- 
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culture  could  be  taught  at  Oxford  ?  "  These  things  have 
of  late  years  been  done  both  at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge. 
Then  Miss  Nightingale  discussed  with  Mr.  Toynbee  the 
importance  of  famiharizing  the  students  with  the  aj:^rian 
conditions  in  India,  "  so  as  to  open  the  minds  of  these  future 
administrators  and  judges  to  the  real  si,i^ificance  of  tln  ir 
position  and  its  responsibilities."  To  this  end  she  induced 
her  friend,  Sir  George  Campbell,  to  give  a  course  of  lectures 
at  Oxford.  Of  her  own  writings  during  this  period^  the 
most  considerable  was  an  elaborate  eicposition  and  defence 
of  Lord  Ripon's  Bengal  Land  Tenure  Bill,  of  which,  as  of 
his  other  measures,  the  fate  was  hanging  in  the  balance. 
This  Paper — entitled  in  her  fanciful  way  The  Dumb  shaU 
speak,  and  the  Deaf  shall  hear,  or.  The  Ryot,  the  Zemindar, 
and  the  Gcvemment—yfas  read  (by  Mr.  Frederick  Vemey)  at 
a  meeting  of  the  East  India  Association  at  Exeter  Hall  on 
June  I,  1883,  with  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  the  chair.  It  was 
well  reported ;  there  was  a  full  attendance  of  distinguished 
Anglo-Indians,  and  a  lively  discussion  followed.  Miss 
Nightingale  printed  her  Paper  as  a  pamphlet  and  distributed 
it  widely.  The  discussion  showed  much  difference  of 
opinion,  but  every  speaker  paid  a  tribute  to  Miss  Nightin- 
gale's knowledge  and  devotion.  There  was  one  who  was 
able  from  personal  experience  to  recall  the  thoughts  of  the 
audience  to  other  scenes  wherein  she  had  won  her  first 
renown.  This  was  Surgeon-Major  Vincent  Ambler.  **  I 
was  sick  in  huspiUil  at  Balaclava,"  he  said,  "  and  she  nursed 
me  through  a  lone^  illness  of  Crimean  fever.  She  was  with 
me,  I  might  almost  say,  night  and  day,  and  it  is  to  her 
good  nnrsmg  and  energetic  attention  I  owe  my  recovery. 
Previous  to  my  illness  I  had  had  experience  of  her  friendship 
when  at  Scutari,  where  the  hospitals  were  crammed  with 
dead  and  dying,  and  cholera  was  carrying  off  hundreds  of 
victnns  a  day  ;  it  was  amid  such  scenes  as  this  that  I  con- 
stantly beheld  Miss  Nightingale."  Scenes  not  quite  so 
terrible,  but  yet  not  entirely  different,  had  been  witnessed 
at  this  time  in  other  fields  of  war ;  and  Miss  Nightingale, 
though  no  longer  able  to  be  in  the  midst  of  them  herself, 
played  some  part,  nevertheless,  in  ministering  to  the  sick 

1  For  the  particnlaxs,  see  Bibliogzaphy  A«  Nos.  97-99*  109-111. 
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throiiGrh  her  pupils,  and  in  seeking  to  remedy  defects  in 
administration  which  the  test  of  war  had  once  more  revealed. 
To  these  scenes,  leaving  Lord  Ripon's  measures  trembling 
in  the  balance,  we  must  now  turn. 

The  Egyptian  campaign  of  1882  called  for  female  nurses, 
and  Miss  Nightingale  worked  at  high  pressure  in  selecting 
them,  and  arranging  details  of  their  outfit.  I  have  been 
working  some  days/'  she  told  Mrs.  Hawthorn  (Aug.  3, 
1882),  **  from  4.30  A.M.  till  10  P.M."  Mrs.  Deeble,  of  Netley, 
was  in  command  of  the  female  nursuig  corps,  twenty-four 
strong,  in  which  several  old  pupils  of  the  Nightingale  School 
at  St.  Thomas's  were  enrolled.  They  wrote  repeatedly  to 
thehr "  Qiief  "  at  home,  and  she  sent  them  constant  messages 
of  advice  and  encouragement.  "A  thousand  thanks  for 
your  dear  kind  letter,  which  seems  to  have  given  me  fresh 
vigour  to  combat  against  our  many  difficulties."  "  How 
good  and  kind  you  are  to  send  me  that  welcome  telegram. 
A  few  words  now  and  then  from  yaa  are  so  cheering. ' '  There 
are  hundreds  of  such  notes.  The  spirit  of  an  old  campaigner 
revived  in  Miss  Nightingale  as  she  read  of  stirring  deeds, 
whether  earlier  in  South  Africa  or  now  in  Egypt.  Nor  had 
her  "  children  "  in  the  army  altogether  forgotten  their  old 
friend.  There  were  four  men,  wounded  at  Majuba,  who 
were  detained  for  some  weeks  in  hospital  at  Netley.  They 
spent  their  time  of  convalescence  in  making  a  patchwork 
quilt,  and  asked  that  it  should  be  sent  from  them  "  to 
Florence  Nightingale."  In  November  1882  the  Guards 
began  to  return  from  Egypt.  A  regiment  of  them  (Grena- 
diers) was  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Phihp  Smith,  a 
nephew  of  Sir  Harry  Verney,  who  persuaded  Miss  Nightin- 
gale to  drive  to  the  station  to  see  their  arrival.  She  was 
deeply  moved : — 

Ncmnher  13  [1882].  For  the  first  time  for  25  years  I 
went  out  to  see  a  sight — ^to  Victoria  Station  to  see  the  return 
of  the  Foot  Guards.  Anybody  might  have  been  proud  of  these 
men's  appearance — hkc  shabby  skeletons,  or  at  least  half  thdr 
former  size— in  worn  but  well-deaned  campaigning  muform; 
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not  spnice  or  showy,  but  alert,  silent,  steady.  And  not  a  man 
of  them  all,  I  am  sure,  but  thought  he  had  nothing  in  what  he 
had  done  to  be  proud  of ;  tho*  we  might  well  be  proud  of 
Mm.  Royalty  was  there  with  its  usual  noble  simpUcity  to  bid 
them  an  unobtrusive  welcome.  The  men,  not  the  Royalty, 
were  to  be  all  in  all  on  that  occasion.  A  more  deeply  felt  and 
less  showy  scene  could  not  have  been  imagined. 

So  Miss  Nightingale  noted  at  the  time,  and  presently 
she  included  her  description  in  one  of  the  letters  which  she 
sent  every  now  and  then  at  the  Commanding  Officer's 
request  for  him  to  read  out  to  the  men  of  the  Volunteer 
Corps  at  Romsey,  near  her  old  home.  She  used  the  incident 
again  in  an  address  to  the  Nightingale  Probationers  (1883). 
A  few  d:ivs  later  (Nov.  t8,  1882)  there  was  a  Koyzl  Review, 
on  the  Horse  Guards  Parade,  of  the  troops  returned  from 
the  £g3q>tian  campaign,  and  Miss  Nightingale  was  present, 
at  Mr.  Gladstone's  invitation,  on  a  stand  erected  in  the 
Prime  Muiister*s  garden.  She  was  seated  between  him  and 
Mrs.  Gladstone,  and  Mrs.  Gladstone,  in  recallmg  the  occasion, 
used  to  say  that  "  there  were  tears  in  Miss  Nightingale's 
dear  eyes  as  the  poor  ragged  fellows  marched  past."  Her 
presence  on  this  occasion  was  observed,  and  she  was  in- 
vited accordingly  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  new  Law 
Courts  by  the  Queen  (Dec.  4).  She  was  given  a  place  on 
the  dais,  and  the  Queen,  noticing  her,  sent  a  message  to 
say  "  how  pleased  she  was  to  see  Miss  Nightingale  there, 
looking  weU." 

Lord  Wolseley's  Egyptian  campaign  of  1882  was  short 
and  sharp,  and  from  the  combative  point  of  view  admirably 

managed,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  sickness  among  the 
soldiers.  The  fighting  during  these  years  (1880-82),  both 
in  South  Africa  and  m  Egypt,  put  to  the  test  the  re-organiza- 
tions  of  the  Army  Medical  and  Hospital  Service  which  had 
taken  place  since  Miss  Nightingale  was  "  in  office  "  with 
Sidney  Herbert.  The  result  of  the  test  was  far  from  satis- 
factory. There  were,  indeed,  no  scandals  on  the  scale  of 
the  Crimean  War,  and  the  death-rate  during  the  Egyptian 
campaign  may  fairly  be  cited  as  proof  that  great  improve- 
ments had  been  ejected  since  that  time.^   But  there  were 

The  cate  was  24.39  per  1000, 
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grave  defects,  and  Miss  Niglitingalc  played  an  active  part 
both  in  bringing  them  to  light  and  in  striving  for  their 
prevention  in  future.  She  was  in  close  touch  with  the  hospi- 
tal arrangements  both  in  Natal  and  in  Egypt  through  her 
friends  among  the  lady  nurses  and  lady  visitors.  From 
Natal,  one  oi  the  latter,  Mrs.  Hawthorn,  had  sent  her  many 
particulars,  supported  by  evidence,  of  neglect  in  the  hospi- 
tals. Miss  Nightingale  wrote  a  memorandum  on  the  subject, 
which  she  submitted,  again  tli rough  Sir  Harry  Vemey,  to 
the  Secretary  for  War.  Mr.  Childers  appointed  a  Court  of 
Inquiry  (June  1882),  preaded  over  by  Sir  Evelyn  Wood, 
to  investigate  the  chaiges.  The  Committee  reported  that 
**  improvements  in  the  system  of  nursing  are  both  practicable 
and  desirable."  "This  is  rather  a  mild  opinion/'  wrote 
Sir  Robert  Loyd  Lindsay  (Lord  Wantage)  to  Miss  Nightin> 
gale  (Oct.  23,  1882),  "  considering  that  all  the  independent 
evidence  went  to  ^ow  that  the  orderlies  were  often  drunk 
and  riotous,  that  they  ate  the  rations  of  the  sick,  and  left 
the  nursing  of  the  patients  to  the  convalescents."  The 
Egyptian  campaign  followed,  and  many  cases  of  neglect 
were  alleged.  The  Committee  was  reconstituted  (Oct. 
1882)  on  an  enlarged  basis,  imder  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Earl  of  Morley,  with  instructions  to  inquire,  with  special 
reference  to  the  l\t;yptian  campaign,  into  the  organization  of 
the  Army  Hospital  Corps  and  the  whole  question  of  hospital 
management  and  nursing  in  the  field.  Miss  Xi^htiiigale 
had  a  close  ally  during  this  inquiry  in  Lord  Wantage,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee.  She  suggested  witnesses 
to  him  ;  and  sent  him  elaborate  briefs  for  their  examination. 
She  was  furnished  day  by  day  with  the  minutes  of  evidence  ; 
and  when  the  time  came  for  preparing  the  Report,  she  wrote 
successive  papers  of  suggestions,  which  Lord  Wantage  sub- 
mitted to  the  Chairman.  "  I  think,"  wrote  Lord  Wantage 
(May  5,  1883),  *'  that  the  Report,  although  dealing  with 
details,  and  not  going  much  beyond  them,  will  be  of  service. 
And  I  am  bound  to  say  many  of  the  best  suggestions  come 
from  you,  and  for  these  I  beg  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  "  ; 
and,  again,  in  sending  her  an  early  proof  of  the  Report 
(June  12) :  **  1  can  only  repeat  once  more  liow  valuable 
your  aid  was  to  me  during  the  enquiry.   If  the  Secretary  oi 
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State  caxnes  out  the  Report,  some  of  the  most  useful  im- 
provements will  have  originated  with  you.** 

Miss  Nightingale  found  in  the  evidence  a  justification 
of  her  forebodings  during  past  years.  It  disclosed  evils 
comparable  in  kind,  though  not  in  extent,  to  those  at 
Scutaii  and  in  the  Crimea.^  Supplies  procurable  bad  not 
been  procured.  Hospital  equipment  was  incomplete.  The 
cooking  was  defective,  and  so  forth.  These  defects  were 
due,  Miss  Nightingale  considered,  to  the  undoing  of  Sidney 
Herbert's  work.  The  Purveyor's  Department,  reorganized 
by  him  and  her,  had  been  abolished.  For  the  rest,  their 
whole  scheme  of  reorganization  had  been  based  on  the  regi- 
mental system,  vMcb.  had  now  been  abandoned  for  a  unitary 
system,  though  in  time  of  war  some  return  to  the  former  was 
a  necessity.  Miss  Nightingale  did  not  wholly  condemn 
these  changes  in  themsdves.  What  she  complained  of  was 
that  they  had  not  been  thought  out  in  all  the  details  or  in 
terms  of  war.  This  was  what  she  meant  when  she  noted 
the  progress  of  reorganization  during  previous  years,  and 
pronounced  it  lacking  in  administrative  skill**  She  now 
said  that  the  changes  must  be  accepted,  and  threw  herself 
into  the  work  of  lending  aid  towards  improvement.  She 
saw  and  corresponded  with  the  Director-General  of  the 
Army  Medical  Department,  Dr.  T.  Crawford,  than  whom, 
she  said,  *'  we  have  not  had  such  a  man  of  unflagging  energy 
since  Alexander." '  She  made  iriciids  vvitli  many  other 
army  doctors.  Among  them  was  Surgeon-Major  G.  J.  H. 
Evatt,  who  had  seen  service  in  India,  and  was  now  at  the 
Kuyal  Military  Academy.  He  assisted  Miss  Nightingale 
in  suggestions  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Army  Hospital 
Corps  in  India,  which  she  sent  to  Lord  Ripon.  She 
was  consulted  on  revised  regulations  for  various  branches  of 
the  medical  service.  She  was  in  constant  communication 
with  her  old  associates,  Captain  Galton  and  Dr.  Sutherland, 
and  she  urged  the  former  to  keep  the  question  of  reform  to 
the  front  by  writing  in  the  papers  and  magazines. 

*  See  especially  the  evidence  of  Lord  Wolaeley  himadf,  summarixed  at 
PP-  35*3<^  of  the  Report  of  tkt  Army  Hospital  Services  Inqmry  CommiUee, 

1S83. 

*  Her  points  may  be  followed  in  detail  in  tiie  article  referred  to  bdow, 
p.  340, «.  *  Letter  to  Captain  Galton,  Nov.  28, 1883. 
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In  the  middle  of  1883  Miss  Nightingale  was  in  the  thick 
of  her  two  main  preoccupations — the  defence  of  Lord 
Ripon's  Indian  policy  and  the  reform  of  the  Army  Hospital 
Service — when  an  opportunity  came  to  her  for  putting  in  a 
word  on  behalf  of  each  of  these  causes  in  the  highest  quarter. 
The  decoration  of  the  Koyal  Red  Cross  had  been  instituted 
by  Royal  Warrant  on  April  23,  1883,  and  Miss  Nightingale's 
attendance  was  requested  at  Windsor  on  July  5  to  xeceive 
the  decoration  for  her  "  special  exertions  in  providing  for 
the  nursing  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  and  sailors." 
She  was  invited  to  dine  and  sle^  at  the  castle  on  the 
occasion.  The  Queen,  whose  observant  eye  had  noticed 
at  the  opening  of  the  Law  Courts  that  Miss  Nightingale  was 
attended  by  Sir  Harry  Vemey,  hoped  that  he  would  again 
accompany  her.  The  state  of  her  health  compelled  Miss 
Nightingale  to  decline  the  invitation^;  with  the  greater 
reluctance  because  there  were  two  subjects — ^India  and  the 
Army  Medical  Service— on  which  the  Queen  had  permitted 
her  to  speak  on  a  previous  occasion  and  on  which  she  would 
now  have  highly  prized  the  opportunity  of  speaking  again. 
She  begged  to  be  permitted  to  write  to  Her  Majesty  instead. 
The  permission  was  given,  and  Miss  Nightingale  sent  a 
letter  upon  the  state  of  the  Army  Medical  and  Hospital 
Services.  A  second  letter  contained  an  expository  vindica-* 
tion  of  Lord  Ripon's  Indian  measures.  In  this  connection  it 
had  been  intimated  to  Miss  Nightingale  by  a  friend  that  she 
would  do  well  to  describe  in  a  few  words  what  the  Ilbert 
Bill  really  was.  The  Queen  lia.d  doubtless  read  \  uIuminous 
dispatches  "  about  it  and  about,"  and  perhaps  been  ad- 
dressed on  the  subject  by  copious  Ministers  **  as  if  she  were 
a  public  meeting,"  and  like  the  greater  number  of  her 
subjects  may  have  felt  little  the  wiser.  Miss  Nightingale 
condensed  into  the  following  words  the  nature  of  the  Bill 
and  the  case  for  it :  "  The  so-called  *  Ilbert  Bill '  is  in- 
tended to  give  limited  powers  to  try  Europeans,  outside  of 

*  The  decoration  was  accorcJingly  sent  to  her  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  July  17.  It  is  now  placed,  in  accordance  with  directions  in  Miss  l^ightin- 
gale's  Will,  in  the  Museum  oi  the  United  Service  Institution. 
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the  Presidency  towns,  to  Native  Magistrates  and  Judges 
who,  after  long  trial  of  their  judicial  quaUfication,  in  corre- 
sponding positions  have  shown  themselves  worthy  to  be 
entrusted  with  this  duty  and  have  risen  to  that  grade  wh(  ro 
for  their  of&dal  responsibility  such  powers  are  required. 
It  is  no  new  experiment,  but  has  been  tried  on  the  Bench  of 
the  High  Courts  and  in  the  Chief  Magistracies  of  the  Pcesi- 
dency  towns."  Miss  Nightingale  then  went  on  to  refer  to 
the  Queen's  "  noUe  proclamation  "  of  1858,  and  to  connect 
the  nbert  Bill  with  it.  "  The  Queen  has  proclaimed  that 
she  will  admit  the  natives  of  India  to  share  in  the  govenunent 
of  that  country  without  distinction  of  race  and  creed.  She 
has  invited  them  to  educate  themselves  to  qualify  for  her 
service  as  Englishmen  do.  In  face  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
they  have  in  competition  with  our  ablest  young  men  gained 
honourable  place,  and  by  trial  in  long  service  have  proved 
themselves  effidoit  and  trustworthy."  It  would  be 
disastrous,  Miss  Nightingale  went  on  to  argue,  if,  in  deference 
to  clamour,  the  Queen's  Government  were  to  draw  back 
from  giving  effect  to  Her  Majesty's  gracious  assurances : — 

{Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  to  Miss  Nightingale.)  OsnoRNE, 
August  13  1.1683].  ^^^^  Queen  hopes  you  will  forgive  hf>r  for  not 
answering  your  letters  herself.  Her  Majesty  has  been  so  con- 
stantly interrupted  in  writing  that  she  has  entrusted  to  ine  tlie 
duty  of  conveyui^  Lo  you  her  thanks  for  the  two  very  interesting 
communications  you  have  been  good  enough  to  address  to  Her 
Majesty. 

With  regard  to  the  "  Ilbert  Bill "  which  is  now  being 
so  vehemently  discussed.  The  Queen  cannot  but  deplore  the 
acrimony  with  which  the  question  has  been  treated  ;  but  as  it 
is  a  matter  under  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, The  Queen  is  unwilling  to  express  any  opinion  upon  the 
measure  at  present. 

It  gave  The  Queen  sincere  pleasure  to  confer  the  decoration 
of  the  Royal  Red  Cross  upon  you,  who  have  worked  so  hard 
and  who  have  effected  so  much  in  the  Sanitary  Departments 
of  the  Army,  and  The  Queen  is  very  grateful  for  your  observations 
on  the  MiUtary  Medical  questions,  and  has  read  with  much  interest 
the  paper  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  *  to  which  you  called  her 
attention.    Her  ^lajesty  considers  your  remarks  of  the  higlicst 

^  "  The  Army  Hospital  Service."  by  Captain  Douglas  Galtoo,  in  the 
Rwiew  of  July  i*  1883. 
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vnltic,  and  fully  concurs  in  your  opinion  that  the  Hospital 
Services  should  be  carried  out  in  a  manner  calculated  to  relieve 
the  Medical  officei"  from  the  care  of  details  not  belongin.c^  to  liis 
Medical  work.  The  abolition  of  the  Purveyor's  Department 
and  the  change  from  the  Regimental  to  the  General  system — 
which  The  Qaeen  much  regrets^were  both  effected  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Medical  officers,  and  The  Queen  observes 
that  those  who  gave  evidence  before  the  late  Conimittee  of 
Enquiry  consider  these  steps  to  have  improved  the  efficiency  of 
their  Department.  These  matters  have  been  prominently 
brought  to  Her  Majesty's  notice  lately,  as  the  selection  of  a  new 
Commandant  to  Netley  Hospital  is  now  under  consideration, 
and  the  comparative  advantages  of  naming  a  Combatant  or 
Medical  officer  are  being  discussed. 

The  Queen  was  extremely  sorry  to  have  missed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  you  at  Winder,  but  trusts  that  on  some  future 
occasion  she  may  be  more  fortunate.  I  am  to  repeat  to  you 
ficr  Majesty's  thanks  for  your  letters,  and  to  assure  you  that 
The  Queen  will  always  be  glad  to  receive  any  communications 
from  you. 

The  practical  interest  wliich  Queen  Victoria  took  in 
Army  matters  may  have  been  a  factor  in  the  prompt  attempt 
to  remedy  the  evils  to  which  Miss  Nightingale  had  called 
att(  iition.  In  the  following  year  Miss  Nightingale  obtained, 
tlirough  Lord  Wantage,  a  statement  from  the  War  Office 
(Oct.  17,  1884)  "  showing  how  far  the  recommendations  of 
Lord  Morley's  Committee  had  been  carried  out."  There 
were  very  few  of  the  evils  left  unremedied — at  any  rate  on 
paper. 

There  was  one  featnrc  of  the  Hospital  Service  upon  which 
the  inquiries  abov  niriUKHiod  threw  nothing  but  praise, 
and  that  was  the  female  nursmg.  Lord  Wolsclcy,  whose 
service  dated  back,  like  Miss  Nightingale's,  to  the  Crimean 
War,  was  particularly  emphatic  on  this  point.  "  I  have 
always  thought,"  he  said,  "  that  the  presence  of  lady  nurses 
in  our  militaiy  hospitals  was  a  matter  of  the  first  consequence. 
When,  as  a  General,  I  have  inspected  hospitals,  I  always 
felt  I  could  not  really  *  get  at '  the  patients ;  few  men 
would  dare  to  speak  against  the  orderUes  of  a  hospital, 
no  matter  how  you  may  question  them,  but  they  would 
tell  what  they  think  very  freely  to  a  lady  nurse  who  is 
attendant  upon  them.   Apart  from  the  incalculable  boon 
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which  the  care  nud  kindness  of  such  ladies  confers  upon  the 
sick  or  wounded  soldier,  T  regard  their  presence  in  all  our 
hospitals  as  a  most  wholesome  check  upon  the  whole  per- 
sonnel in  them.  I  am  sure  that  the  patients  in  a  ward 
where  there  was  a  lady  nurse  would  always  receive  the  wine, 
food,  etc.,  ordered  them  by  the  doctor,  and  the  irregularities 
of  the  orderlies,  such  as  those  complained  of  by  Mrs.  Haw- 
thorn, could  not  take  place.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that 
it  was  very  wrong  to  have  prevented  that  lady  from  entering 
the  wards  at  Pietermaritzburg,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  call  attention  in  the  Queen's  Regulations  to  the 
great  advantage  of  pcocming  the  aid  of  lady  nurses  at  all 
stations,  both  in  peace  and  war."  *  All  this  is  precisely  the 
doctrine  preached  by  Miss  Nightingale  when  she  said  that 
the  most  important  function  of  the  female  nurse  was  the 
education  of  the  male  orderly.  Lord  Wolseley,  in  the 
Memorandum  just  quoted,  was  speaking  irom  personal 
experience  in  South  Africa.  Subsequent  experience  in 
Egypt  confirmed  his  opinions,  and  in  his  evidence  before  the 
later  Committee  of  Inquiry  he  was  even  more  emphatic. 
"  The  employmait  of  laidy  nurses  to  a  very  large  extent  in 
every  hospital  on  service  "  was  the  surest  way  to  efficiency. 
The  female  nurses  at  Cairo,  Ismailia,  and  Alexandria  were 
of  the  "  greatest  assistance."  "  It  was  delightful  to  go  into 
a  ward  where  there  was  a  female  nurse.  Their  presence 
made  the  greatest  difference.**  "  If  I  might  so  describe 
them,  although  it  is  not  perhaps  a  complimentary  way  of 
describing  thcni,  they  are  the  best  spies  in  Liie  iiospitai  upon 
everybody."  * 

VII 

The  nurses  were  soon  to  have  another  opportunity  of 
proving  their  usefulness;  but  we  must  first  return,  with 
Miss  Nightingale,  to  Lord  Ripon's  Indian  reforms,  the  fate 
of  which  was  in  the  middle  of  1883  stiU  uncertain.  *'  Which 
way,"  she  wrote  to  friends  likely  to  know,  "  do  you  think 

*  Memorandum  by  the  Adjutant-General  printed  at  p.  i  of  Proceedtngs 
0/  a  Court  of  Inquiry  into  the  Army  Hospital  Corps  employed  in  South  Africa, 
War  Office,  June  1882. 

*  S«e  Qntttiona  6166,  6214, 6215. 
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the  storm  is  going  ?  "  She  had  urged  the  Viceroy  '*  not  to 
yield  to  the  storm  which  raged  round  him,"  and  he  had 
assured  her  that  he  had  no  inclination  whatever  to  do  so, 
though  he  would  not  be  imwilling  to  admit  reasonable 
amendments  to  his  proposals.  The  Viceroy's  letters  showed 
Miss  Nightingale  that  his  policy  would  need  all  the  support 
that  those  in  England  who  agreed  with  it  could  give.  The 
storm-centre  was  the  Ilbert  Bill,  and  Lord  Ripon's  letter 
had  prepared  Miss  Nightingale  for  coming  events.  Reason- 
able amendments"  were  ultimately  accepted,  and  the 
"  Ilbert  Bill "  was  passed  (Jan.  1884).  The  compromise 
was  that  Europeans  tried  before  native  judges  should  have 
the  right  of  claiming  a  jury.  **  The  so-called  compromise  is, 
in  fact,  a  surrender,"  wrote  one  of  Miss  Nightingale's  Radical 
friends ;  but  for  her  part  she  held  that  the  Viceroy  had 
wisely  yielded  somen^at  on  a  less  important  point,  in  order 
to  improve  the  prospects  of  his  more  important  measures. 
With  these,  from  time  to  time.  Lord  Ripon  reported  satis- 
factory progress.  After  some  difficulties  with  the  India 
Office,  he  was  allowed  to  establish  an  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment in  Bengal.  The  prospects  of  the  Land  Tenure  BiUs 
were  favourable.*  The  local  self-government  Bills  were 
passed.  Educational  reforms  had  been  made.  Then, 
presently,  it  was  annoimced  in  London  that  Lord  Ripon 
had  resigned  and  would  shortly  return  to  England.  Miss 
Nightingale  was  much  perturbed,  and  accused  her  friend  of 
"  deserting  the  Empire."  Lord  Ripon  in  reply  sent  her  a 
long:  letter  of  explanation,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  he  had 
cxlia listed  his  powers  of  usefuhiess  in  India,  and  that,  by 
retiring  now  instead  of  serving  his  full  term,  he  would  be 
more  likely  to  obtain  a  sympathetic  successor.  The  suc- 
cessor was  soon  appointed,  and  early  in  November  Lord 
Dufferin  came  to  sec  Miss  Nightingale.  "  My  visit  from 
Lord  Dufferin,"  she  wrote  to  Dr.  Sutherland  (Nov.  6),  "  took 
place  yesterday.  We  went  over  many  things — Sanitation, 
Land  Tenure,  Agriculture,  Civil  Service,  etc.  etc.  And  I 
am  to  send  him  a  Note  of  each.  But  about  sanitary  things 
he  says  he  is  perfectly  ignorant,  especially  of  Indian  sanitary 

^  They  weze  vltlinately  passed  with  some  amendment  by  Lord  Ripon's 
sttccessor. 
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things.  But  he  says,  '  Give  me  your  instmctioiis  and  I 
will  obey  them.  I  will  study  them  on  my  way  out.  Send 
me  what  you  think.  Supply  the  powder  and  I  will  fire  the 
shot.'  Givr  mr  rpiirkly  what  instructions  you  think  I 
should  send  him."  This  letter  reached  Dr.  Sutherland  on  a 
Friday,  and  she  had  conunanded  him  to  send  in  his  notes 
"  before  Monday."  But»  as  ill  luck  had  it«  the  Doctor  was 
busy  "  in  working  at  the  cholera  bacillus  with  a  beautiful 
Vienna  microscope  purchased  with  this  object."  That 
would  occupy  him  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  Sunday  was 
Sunday;  so  "the  Viceroy  must  wait."  The  reader  who 
remembers  an  earlier  chapter  will  be  able  to  imagine  Miss 
Nightingale's  wrath.  Notes  and  telegrams,  now  withering, 
now  pleading,  followed  fast  upon  each  other.  "  I  did  not 
know  the  bacillus  was  of  more  consequence  than  a  Viceroy." 
"  If  you  did  a  little  on  Sunday,  the  Recordmg  Angel  would 
drop  not  a  tear  but  a  smile."  But  Dr.  Sutherland  was  not 
to  be  cajoled  into  abandoning  either  his  science  or  his 
Sabbatarianism  ;  and  on  the  former  point  he  put  in  a  very 
good  pica  in  mitigation  of  judgment.  If  Dr.  Koch's  cholera 
bacillus  turned  out  well,  the  discovery  would  save  many 
moic  li\L's  than  Lord  Dufferin,  however  carefully  instructed, 
was  likely  to  do.  Miss  Nightingale  did  not  believe  in  the 
bacillus  but  allowed  herself  to  be  appeased,  especially  as 
it  turned  out  that  Lord  Dufferin  was  not  leaving  London 
till  a  day  or  two  later  than  she  had  suppost  1  So,  she  and 
Dr.  Sutherland  collaborated  in  indoctrinating  their  fifth 
Viceroy  in  the  truths  of  their  Sanitnrv  gospel.  There  is  a 
formidable  list  in  her  hand  of  "  Papers  for  Lord  Dufferin." 
As  he  was  as  good  as  his  word,  he  ?rmst  have  had  a  strenuous 
voyage.  On  starting  he  sent  to  her  one  of  his  pretty  Uttle 
letters : — 

{Lord  Dufferin  to  Miss  Nightingale.)  S.S.  "  Tasmania," 
Nov.  13  [1884].  My  dear  Miss  Nightingale — I  duly  received 
the  papers  you  were  good  enough  to  send  me,  and  you  may 
be  quite  sure  of  my  studying  them  with  the  attention  they 
deserve.  I  well  know  how  well  entitled  you  are  to  speak  with 
authority  in  reference  to  Indian  questions,  and  I  can  well  believe 
that  you  have  thought  out  many  conclusions  which  it  would 
be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  me  to  ponder  over.  I  hope  you  will 
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forgive  me  for  adding  that  one  of  the  pleasantest  "  sweets  of 
office  "  I  have  yet  tasted  has  been  the  privilege  I  acquired  of 
coming  to  pay  you  that  httle  visit. 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Nightingale,  in  the  hope  of  completing 
the  new  Viceroy's  education,  had  written  an  account  of  her 
interview  to  Lord  Ripon,  so  that  when  they  met  he  might 
know  on  what  points  his  successor  most  needed  indoctrinat- 
ing. Lord  DiiSerin  had  not  long  been  gone  when  an 
opportunity  offered  itself  for  another  effort  at  evangelization. 
At  the  end  of  November  Mr.  Gladstone  called  upon  Miss 
Nightingale.  He  had  come  without  an  appointment,  and 
she  was  unable  to  see  him ;  but  assuming,  for  her  purpose, 
that  he  had  proposed  to  discuss  Indian  questions,  she  sent 
him  a  written  statement  of  her  views  on  various  matters, 
and  asked  leave  to  write  again  with  more  special  reference 
to  Lord  Ripon's  splendid  record.  Mr.  Gladstone  thanked 
her  (Dec.  6)  for  the  valuable  letter ;  said  that  the  best  use 
he  could  make  of  it  would  be  to  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  Lord  Kimberley  * ;  and  added  that  he  would  be  very  glad 
to  hear  her  views  about  Lord  Ripon 's  administration.  She 
had  wanted  to  interest  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  was  disappointed 
that  he  had  only  passed  her  letter  on  to  Lord  Kimberley, 
who,  she  thought,  meant  the  India  Council,  a  body  not 
sympathetic  to  the  Ripon  poHcy.  But,  as  she  had  been 
given  the  opening,  she  made  another  attempt.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was,  of  course,  in  general  sympathy  with  Lord  Ripon, 
but  she  wanted  the  Prime  Minister  to  give  greater  prominence 
and  emphasis  to  Lidian  internal  reforms  in  his  speeches. 
She  did  not  succeed.  "  1  \v\sh  I  could  hope,"  wrote  a  friend 
who  knew  both  India  and  Mr.  Gladstone  well  (Jan.  4, 1885), 
"  that  yon  could  make  some  real  impression  on  him  ;  but 
at  his  age  and  at  this  time,  when  his  hands  are  so  full,  what 
can  yon  expect  ?  He  has  never  given  his  mind  to  India, 
and  it  is  too  late  now."  It  was  not  only  Mr.  Gladstone  who 
was  preoccupied  at  this  time  with  other  things  than  the 
welfare  of  the  Indian  peoples.  Miss  Nightingale  soon 
discovered  this.   Lord  Ripon  was  nearly  due  in  England. 

*  Who  had  been  transferred  from  the  Colonial  to  the  India  Office  in 
December  1882. 
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He  ought,  she  said,  to  receive  a  popular  welcome  as  enthusi- 
astic as  any  accorded  to  a  conquering  General.  As  there 
were  tio  signs  of  any  preparation  in  that  sort,  she  wcHked 
very  hard,  though  with  very  little  success,  to  organize  a 
welcome  in  the  form  of  laudatory  articles  in  various  news- 
papers and  reviews.*  She  herself  wrote  an  enthusiastic 
appreciation,  but  she  was  unwilling  to  sign  it.  The  editors 
were  willing  to  publish  anything  to  which  Miss  Florence 
Nightingale  would  give  her  name,  but  for  articles  in  praise 
of  Lord  Ripon's  policy  without  that  attraction  there  was 
no  demand.  As  soon  as  it  was  disclosed  that  what  was 
offered  was  only  an  unsigned  article,  or  an  article  signed  by 
some  nominee  of  hers,  the  editois,  with  one  consent,  dis- 
covered that  exigencies  of  space  prevented  its  insertion. 
And  this  was  not  surprising ;  for  Khartoum  had  fallen,  and 
the  Government  was  tottering.  Miss  Nightingale  was  as 
keenly  interested  as  any  one  dse  in  those  things  ;  but  there 
were  few  bedde  herself  to  whom  the  standing  problems  of 
Indian  administration  were  matters  of  '*  life  and  death," 
no  less  passionately  interesting  than  the  fate  of  a  hero  or 
the  fall  of  a  ministry. 

VIII 

Lord  Wolseley  had  been  appointed  to  command  a  Gordon 
Rehef  Expedition  in  August  1884.  There  were  already 
.  female  nurses  in  Egypt*  Some  had  been  retained  at  Cairo 
after  the  Arabi  Campaign  of  1SS2.  Others  had  been  sent 
to  Suakin  during  the  "  military  operations  "  of  1883.  More 
were  now  sent  by  the  Govcmment,  and  some  were  ordered 
up  the  Nile  to  Wady  Haifa.  Miss  Nightingale  felt  this  to 
be  a  great  event.  "  Luther  sa}^,"  she  \^Tote  to  Miss  Pringle 
(Qaydon,  Oct.  11, 1884),  "  that  he  looks  and  sees  the  firma- 
ment which  God  has  made  without  pillars,  and  we  wretched 
men  are  always  afraid  that  it  will  tumble  down  unless  we 
make  our  little  pillars  half  a  foot  high.  It  is  34  years  since 
I  was  at  Wady  Haifa.  How  little  I  could  ever  have  thought 
that  there  would  be  trained  nurses  now  there  I  O  faithless 
me,  that  think  God  cannot  make  His  firmament  without 

^ 

^  The  only  socceas  waa  with  the  Ptdl  MaU  GajtetU,  which  pobliflfaed  a 
wdcotting  article  (by  Mr.  F.  Vemey)  on  January  22. 
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pillars."  But  Miss  Nightingale's  religion  enjoined,  as  we 
know,  "working  with  God."  The  ultimate  issue  did  not 
rest  upon  the  little  pillars;  but  they  must  be  set  up  for 
what  they  are  worth  none  the  less,  and  Miss  Nightingale 
threw  herself,  heart  and  soul,  into  forwarding  the  Egyptian 
nursing  campaign.  Presentfy  more  nurses  were  sent  out 
on  private  initiative — some  by  the  National  Aid  Society, 
others  by  a  committee  of  ladies.  On  February  20,  1885, 
Lady  Rosebery  called  at  South  Street.  She  and  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone and  Lady  Salisbury,  and  other  ladies,  with  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  were  proposing  to  establish  a  Committee  of  their 
own  to  send  additional  comforts  for  the  sick  and  wounded, 
as  well  as  additional  nurses.  In  order  to  secure  unity  of 
administration,  and  in  loydty  to  Lord  Wantage's  Society, 
Miss  Nightingale  advised  against  any  separate  organization, 
and  the  Committee,  wliich  she  then  agreed  to  join,  was 
reconstituted  as  "  The  Princess  of  Wales's  Branch  of  the 
National  Aid  Society."  The  Superintendent  of  the  nurses 
sent  out  by  the  Government  was  one  of  Miss  Nightingale's 
dearest  pupils.  Miss  Rachel  Williams,  whose  acquaintance 
we  have  made  already  under  her  pet-name  of  "  The  Goddess." 
She  had  been  in  indifferent  health  and  much  wuined.  She 
stayed  in  South  Street  while  arrangements  were  pending, 
and  Miss  Nightingale  announced  the  departure  to  Miss 
Pringlc  (March  4)  :  "  Our  darhng  has  started  this  morning 
by  the  Navarino  with  seven  nurses  for  Suez.  If  you  had 
seen,  as  I  did,  how,  the  moment  it  was  settled  that  she  was 
to  have  this  work,  the  cloud  and  the  load  were  lifted  oft  her, 
and  she  became  again  the  Goddess  and  her  youth  returned, 
3rou  would  have  felt,  as  she  said,  that  Providential  Goodness 
had  opened  and  guided  every  step  of  her  way.  As  soon  as 
her  appointment  was  made  she  looked  as  beautiful  and 
bonny  as  ever." 

Tlie  rapidity  of  Miss  Nightingale's  decision,  her  memory 
for  matters  of  detail,  her  thoughtfulness  for  others  even 
in  trivial  things,  her  kindhness  of  heart  interlacing  the 
practical  instinct,  the  mingled  playfulness  and  gravity  of 
her  manner— these  things  are  aH  illustrated  in  the  raninis- 
cences  of  another  member  of  the  party  which  sailed  for 
Egypt  in  the  Navarino ; — 
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I  was  then  Sister  of  one  of  the  surgical  wards  at  King's 
College  Hospital.  It  was  on  a  Saturday  in  February,  about 
midilay,  just  as  I  was  cUie  to  attend  the  operation  cases  from  my 
ward,  that  a  one-armed  commissionaire  appeared  at  the  ward 
door :  "A  note  for  Sister  Philippa  from  Miss  Nightingale,"  he 
said.  The  request  it  contained  was  characteristic  of  the  writer — 
decisive,  yet  kindly.  Would  I  leave  in  three  days'  time  for 
service  in  the  Soudan  ?  if  so,  I  must  be  at  her  house  for  in- 
structions on  Monday  at  8.30  A.^i  it  Marlborough  House  to  be 
interviewed  by  Oiiecn  Alexandia  (then  Princess  of  Wales)  at 
11  A.M.  ;  and  immediately  afterwards  at  M<'ssrs.  Cappers, 
Gracecluirch  Street,  to  be  fitted  for  my  war  uniform.  Would  I 
also  breakfast  with  her  on  W  cdnesday,  so  tliat  slie  "  might  check 
the  fit  of  my  uniform,  aiid  wish  me  God-speed."  Months  after- 
wards, when  the  war  was  over,  and  we  were  quietly  chatting 
over  things  at  Claydon,  how  she  enjoyed  hearing  the  numerous 
trivial  details  of  that  three  days'  nish  t  Again  and  a^ain  she 
would  refer  to  that  afternoon  when  I  had  to  stand  by  the  patient's 
side  in  the  operating  theatre,  mechanically  waiting  on  the  sur- 
geons, outwardly  placid,  yet  inwardly,  as  I  told  her,  in  a  fever 
of  excitement,  not  so  much  at  the  thought  of  fining  to  tlie  front,  as 
at  the  fact  I  had  been  chosen  by  her  to  follow  in  her  footsteps. 

( hi  the  Monday  above  referred  to,  punctually  at  half-past 
ti^iit,  I  arrived  at  South  Street,  wondering  what  my  reception 
would  be,  but  before  ten  minutes  had  passed  all  wonder  and 
speculation  had  given  place  to  unbounded  admiration  and  (even 
at  that  early  acquaintanceship)  affection  for  the  warm-hearted 
old  lady  who  counselled  me  as  a  nurse,  mothered  me  as  an  out-put 
from  her  Home,  and  uvf^ed  me  to  spare  no  point — m^'self  specially 
— where  the  soldiers  were  concerned.  "  Kemember,"  she  said, 
"  when  you  are  far  away  up-country,  possibly  the  only  Enghsh 
woman  there,  that  those  men  \\iU  note  and  remember  your 
every  action,  not  only  as  a  nur^e,  but  as  a  woman  ;  your  life  to 
them  will  be  as  the  rings  a  pebble  makes  when  thrown  into  a 
pond — ^reaching  far,  reaching  wide— each  ripple  gone  beyond 
your  grasp,  yet  remembered  almost  to  exaggeration  by  those 
soldiers  lying  helpless  in  their  sickness.  See  that  your  every 
word  and  act  is  worthy  of  your  profession  and  your  womanhood." 
Tlien  she  asked  me  to  accept  an  india-rubber  travelling  bath  as 
"  her  ])arting  gift  to  a  one-time  jirobationor  who  had  once  re- 
minded her  that  cleanhness  was  next  to  Godliness,"  ^  and  in 

*  The  writer — Sister  Pbilippa  Hicks  (Mrs.  LargeH-was  the  "  cheeky 
probationer  "  above  quoted,  p.  252.  Afterwards  matron  of  the  Great 
Ormond  Street  CbUdren's  Hospital  (xSSS)  ;  founder  the  first  Co- 
operatioa  for  Nnises/'  at  8  New  Cavendish  Street  (1892) ;  gave  up 
nundng  to  be  married  (1898). 
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spite  of  the  merry  twinkle  in  her  eye  as  she  said  this,  there  were 
tears  of  anxious  kindness  a<  -lie  added,  "  God  gimrd  you  in  His 
safe  keeping  and  make  you  worthy  of  His  trust — our  soldiers." 

I  saw  nothing  more  of  her  till  Wednesday  morning.  The 
troop-ship  in  whicii  we  were  to  go  out  left  Tilbuiy  Docks  at  II 
o'clock,  and  I  was  to  breakfast  with  Miss  Nightingale  at  half -past 
seven.  It  was  rather  a  rush  to  manage  it,  but  it  was  well  worth 
any  amount  of  inconv^ence  to  have  that  last  hour  with  her, 
and  it  was  a  picture  that  will  always  remain  above  all  others  in 
my  memory.  Propped  up  in  bed,  the  pillows  framing  her  kindly 
face  wnth  its  lace-covered  silvery  hair,  and  twinkling  eyes.  I 
often  think  her  sense  of  humour  nmst  have  been  as  strong  a  bond 
between  her  and  the  soldiers  as  her  sympathy  was.  The  coffee, 
toast,  eggs,  and  honey,  "  a  real  English  breakfast,  dear  cliild," 
she  said,  "  and  it  is  good  to  know  you  will  have  honestly  earned 
the  next  one  you  eat  in  England."  "And  suppose  I  don't 
return  to  eat  one  at  all  ?  "  I  asked.  **  Well  I  you  will  have 
earned  that  too,  dear  heart,"  she  answered  quietly.  Who  can 
be  surprised  that  we  worshipped  our  Chief  ?  Other  nurses 
were  going  out  in  the  same  ship  as  I,  and  when  we  entered  our 
cabins  we  found  a  bouquet  of  flowers  for  each  of  us,  attached  to 
which  was  "  God-speed  from  Florence  Nightingale.** 

Six  months  after,  in  the  glare  and  heat  of  an  August  afternoon, 
when  the  Eg5^tian  campaign  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  a  sliip- 
load  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  glided  slowly  into  the  docks 
at  Southampton.  While  I  was  helping  to  transfer  some  of  the 
most  serious  cases  to  Netley,  a  telegram  was  handed  to  me.  It 
was  from  Miss  Nightingale  :  "  Am  staying  at  Claydon,  cleaners 
and  painters  in  possession  of  10  South  Street,  but  two  rooms, 
Mrs.  Neild  [the  Housekeeper],  and  a  warm  welcome  are  awaiting 
your  aiTival  there.  Use  them  as  long  as  you  wish."  On  arriving 
at  South  Street  I  foimd  it  all  just  as  she  had  said,  and  b}'  the 
first  post  next  day  came  a  letter  from  Claydon,  auch  a  home 
welcome !  It  was  well  worth  all  the  heat  and  glare  of  a  Soudan 
summer,  all  the  absence  of  water,  and  presence  of  insects,  and 
the  hundred  and  one  other  tmcomfortable  things  that  flesh  is 
heir  to  during  similar  circumstances,  to  get  such  a  letter  of 
welcome  as  that.  It  ended  up  with  "  make  South  Street  your 
headquarters  till  your  work  is  finished  "  (there  was  much  detail 
to  complete  in  connection  witli  the  National  Aid  Society  before 
I  could  leave  London),  "  and  then  come  to  me  at  Claydon."  So 
after  a  couple  of  weeks'  work  in  London,  I  went  to  Claydon, 
and  there,  dming  a  month's  rc^L  m  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
England's  country  homes,  I  learned  to  know  and  understand 
Miss  Nightingale,  to  realize  what  the  friendship  of  a  character 
like  hers  means.   "  The  essence  of  Friendship,"  says  Emerson, 
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"  is  tenderness  and  trust."  No  words  better  describe  our  CJiiei 
than  these. 

Sister  Piiilippa  was  only  one  of  the  many  war-nurses 
to  whom  their  Chief  showed  this  tender  friendship.  During 
their  service  abroad,  she  was  constant  in  letters  oi  encourage- 
ment and  advice : — 

(To  Miss  Wiliiatns,  at  Suez.)  io  South  Street,  July  3.  .  .  . 
The  OrderUes  axe  not  hopeless  but  untrained.  Government  are 
now  doing  all  they  can.  In  my  day  they  were  hopeless.  They 
place  them  now  under  the  Sisters.  The  great  business  of  the 
Sisters  is  to  train  them.  It  is  the  more  aggravating  when  there 
are  so  few  Sisters  that  they  can'l  give  time  to  train  these  men 
who  are  essential  in  the  Field.  O  how  I  wish  I  could  send  you 
several  Sisters  at  once !  But  I  am  altogether  puzzled.  Your 
telegrams,  which  I  suspect  were  not  dictated  by  you,  say 
"  Sufl6cient."  Would  that  I  could  help  you  to  nurse  the  i  ^  phoids  I 
I  am  sure  you  are  doing  great  good  among  the  Orderhes,  even 
tho'  you  do  not  know  it.  The  very  fact  that  they  see  you 
think  neglect  a  cnme  does  good.  How  well  I  know  their  fatal 
neglects  with  Typhoid  cases  !  But  30  years  ago  women  Niu-^ 
were  just  as  bad.  See  the  difference  now.  There  is  a  Miss 
Williams.  Cheer  up  :  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith.  I  need  not 
say  tliis  to  my  dear,  for  she  is  fighting  it.  God  bless  her  I  When 
I  am  gone,  she  will  see  the  fruit  of  her  labours.  Three  cheers 
for  her  I  A  Dieu.  To  God  I  coimnend  you.  Would  I  were 
His  servant  as  you  are.  I  wonder  whether  you  have  had  my 
letters.   I  have  written  by  evexy  mail.^ 

{To  the  same,)  10  South  Street,  Jidy  17  [1885].  Yesterday 
the  Guards  Camel  Corps  and  the  Heavies  marched  into  London, 
after  having  been  reviewed  by  the  Queen  at  Osborne.  Sir  Harry 
went  to  see  them  inspected  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  at 
Wellington  Barracks.  (I  would  have  given  anything  to  have 
seen  the  Meelnig  with  their  comrades  if  I  had  been  well  enough 
to  go.)  And  he  said  it  was  the  most  affecting  thin?^^  he  ever  saw. 
These  were  the  men  who  marched  across  the  Ba>  uda  Desert — 
a  handful  of  men  taking  tender  care  of  their  handful  of  wounded, 
attacked  by  twelve  times  then:  number— and  reached  the  Nile 
below  Khartoum;  but  when  the  steamer  reached  Khartoum, 
Khartoum  had  fallen  and  Gordon  was  dead.  There  is  a  picture 
of  Gordon  called  "  The  Last  Watch/'  where  he  is  watching  on 
the  ramparts,  the  last  night.   It  is  very  fine.   He  is  unseen  and 

*  She  liad  iudeeU,  aud  more.  I  have  counted  the  letters.  There  were 
aixty-five  to  Hiss  Williams  dnrisg  her  service  in  Egypt. 
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alone  ;  there  is  the  iai-oS.  look  in  liis  eyes  of  solemn  happiness 
at  his  reunion  with  God,  so  near,  of  deep  grief  for  tlie  poor  black 
populations  whom  he  has  to  leave  to  tht-u  misery,  ami  wliom  he 
has  failed  to  extricate ;  and  yet  of  abiding,  faithful  trust  in  God 
that  He  will  do  all  things  for  the  best.  It  was  his  constant 
imiyer — ^first  lor  God's  ^ory,  then  for  these  people's  welfare, 
and  his  own  huriit!i,Ltion — that  is,  that  he  should  &el  the  more, 
himself  being  hmnbled,  the  indwelling  God  in  himself.  Have  the 
httle  Lives  of  Gordon  reached  your  men  yet  ?  ^ 

Florence  Nightingale  was  living  her  Crimean  life  again  in 
the  life  of  her  papils.  Many  a  little  incident  recalled  the  old 
days  to  her.  One  of  the  nurses  wrote  that  in  her  hospital  the 
supply  of  soap  had  given  out.  **  Send  to  Cairo/'  Miss  Night- 
ingale answered, "  for  any  quantity  yon  like,  and  I'll  pay,  but 
only  if  you  can  do  it  without  emlnt)iling  yourself  with  the 
authorities."  Another  of  her  pupils  was  nursing  in  the  Qta- 
del  Hospital  at  Cairo.  I  am  on  night  duty  now,"  she  wrote, 
"  and  I  don't  dislike  it  at  all :  in  fact  I  enjoy  trotting  about 
this  weird  old  place  all  by  myself  in  the  solemnity  of  the 
ni^ht  !  and  now  and  then  hearing  a  low  voice  saying,  '  bister, 
would  you  mind  doing  so  lukI  su,'  '  Sister,  can  you  give  me 
something  to  ease  my  lace,'  etc.,  etc.,  and  then  feeding  the 
hungry  enteric  patients  at  stated  times  who  open  their 
mouths  in  turn  like  so  many  little  birds !  "  The  picture 
drawn  in  this  letter,  and  the  zest  which  it  showed,  pleased 
Miss  Nightingale  greatly,  and  she  passed  it  on  to  old  pupils 
at  home.  They  were  thrilled.  Lucky  Sybil  I  they  said ; 
she  is  doing  work  like  the  Clnef  s  at  Scutari  !  another  Lady 
with  the  Lamp  amid  the  glimmering  gloom  !  And  Miss 
Nightingale,  who  received  from  the  medical  authorities  of 
the  Army  most  satisfactory  reports  on  the  services  rendered 
by  her  nurses,  rejoiced  in  their  successes  and  usefulness. 
She  would  have  smiled  upon  any  pupil  "  at  the  first  stroke 
which  passed  what  she  could  do." 

Yet  with  thankfulness  that  she  had  been  able  to  show 
the  way  to  others,  there  was  mingled  something  of  the 
wistful  regrets  of  old  age.  There  was  much  in  the  ad- 

^  Miss  Nigbtiagale  had  obtauicd  leave  to  make  a  cheap  repviat  of  Mr. 
C.  H.  Allen's  PopiOmr  Life  oj  GenmU  Gorim  for  free  distribntioa  at  her 
aspense  amoag  ^«  soldiere. 
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ministrative  conduct  of  the  nursing  service  at  the  front 
which  she  could  have  ordered  better.  There  was  a  para- 
graph in  a  newspaper  about  the  attractions  of  "  afternoon 
tea  in  the  nurses'  tent  "  which  pained  her  {though  the 
reference  here  was  not,  I  think,  to  any  of  her  own  Nightin- 
gale nurses).  Encouraging,  cheery,  helpful  to  others,  she 
was  in  herself  sad  and  almost  sombre.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Mr.  Jowett  stiU  enjoined  her  to  dwell  upon  all  that 
she  had  been  able  to  do,  upon  the  many  blessings  which 
had  attended  her  work.  "  You  will  have  felt  General 
Gordon's  death,"  he  wrote  (Feb.  22),  "  as  much  as  any  one. 
What  poor  creatures  most  of  us  seem  in  comparison  with 
him  1  But  not  you»  not  you  t  *'  But  the  note  which  she 
struck  in  her  next  Address  to  the  Probationers  was  all  of 
humility.  Old  Mends  and  comrades  were  dying.  In  1882 
a  dear  friend  of  her  girlhood — Madame  Mohl — died  in  Paris. 
In  the  same  year  Dr.  Farr  died— one  of  the  founders  in  this 
country  of  her  favourite  science  of  statistics,  and  an  associate 
of  hers  In  work  with  Sidney  Herbert.  One  of  the  most 
valued  of  her  allies  in  later  Indian  work— Sir  Bartle  Frere — 
died  in  1884.  In  the  previous  year  a  yet  older  friend,  and 
one  of  her  wisest  coimsellors — Sir  John  McNeill — had  died. 
He  had  sent  her  a  copy  of  the  last  piece  he  wrote  ;  the 
preface  to  a  new  edition  of  Sir  Alexander  Tulloch's  Reply 
to  the  Chelsea  Board,  in  which  Sii-  John  in  turn  repHed 
to  the  version  of  that  affair  given  by  Mr.  Kinglake.^  Iler 
letter  to  liim,  sent  "  with  the  deepest  affection  and  venera- 
tion," was  in  a  sombre  vein.  The  correspondence  recalled 
old  days,  but  again  **  How  little  permanent  progress  had 
been  made  !  "  She  only,  she  bet^an  to  feel,  was  left ;  and 
she  so  unworthy  t  \Vliat  opportunities  she  had  been  given  ! 
How  little  use  she  hatl  been  able  to  make  of  them  !  There 
were  *'  dark  nights  of  the  soul  "  when  such  self-reproaches 
were  grievous.  But  some  years  of  life  would  perhaps  still 
be  granted  to  her.  She  would  consecrate  them  the  more 
devotedly  to  higher  service.  **  To-day,"  she  wrote  (Christ- 
mas Day,  1885),  "  let  me  dedicate  this  poor  old  cnimbling 
woman  to  Thee.  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord.  I  was 
Thy  handmaid  as  a  girl.   How  have  I  back-sUdden  I  " 

*  See  on  this  subject.  Vol.  I.  p.  337. 


CHAPTER  Vn 


"  THE  nurses'  battle  "  ;  AND  HEALTH  IN  THE  VILLAGE 

(1885-1893) 

Nnniiig  cannot  be  fomralated  like  engineering.  It  eannot  be  nnmbefed 

or  ree;istered  like  population. —  Florence  Nightingale  (1S90). 

What  can  be  done  for  the  health  of  the  home  witytcmt  thr  '.vnmnn  of 
the  borne  ?  In  the  West,  as  in  the  East,  women  ate  needed  as  Kurai 
Healfh  Aigsioners. — FIorbmcb  Nightikgalb  (1893). 

The  period  of  Miss  Nightingale's  life  covered  in  this  chapter 

includes  the  year  of  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee  ;  which  was 
also  what  Miss  Nii^litingale  used  to  consider  Jicr  Jubilee  Year. 
She  fixed  her  effectual  call  at  Febmnry  7,  1837.  ^^^7 
she  had  thus  completed  fifty  years  vowed  to  service.  In 
August,  a  month  of  many  memories  to  her,  she  looked  back 
over  the  ]:>ast  and  around  her  in  the  present,  and  was  in  a 
despondent  mood : — 

{Miss  NightitigaU  io  Mrs,  5.  Smith*)  Claydom  Housb, 
Aug.  $  [1887].  Deasest  Aunt  Mai— Thinking  of  yon  always, 
grieved  for  yonr  suffering,  hoping  that  you  have  still  to  enjoy. 
In  this  month  34  years  ago  you  lodged  me  in  Harley  St.  (Aug.  12). 
And  in  this  month  31  years  ago  you  returned  me  to  England 
from  Scutari  (Aug.  7).  And  in  thi-  month  30  years  ago  the 
first  Royal  Commission  was  finished  (Aug.  7).  And  since  then, 
30  years  of  work  often  cut  to  pieces  but  never  destroyed.  God 
bless  you  I  In  this  month  26  years  ago,  Sidney  Herbert  died, 
after  five  years  of  work  for  us  (Aug.  2).  In  this  month  24  years 
ago,  the  work  of  the  second  Royal  Conunission  (India)  was 
finished.  And  ui  this  month  this  year  it  seems  all  to  have  to 
be  done  again.  And  in  this  month  this  year  the  work  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  seems  all  to  have  to  be  done  again — changing 
Matrons — after  27  years.  And  in  this  month  this  year  my  powers 
seem  all  to  have  failed  and  old  age  set  in.   May  the  Father 
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Almighty,  Irresistible — for  Love  is  irresistible — whose  work 
and  none  other's  this  is,  ccndnct  it  always,  as  He  has  done, 
whUe  I  have  misconducted  it.  May  He  do  in  ns  what  He  would 
have  us  do.  God  bless  you,  dearest  Aunt  Mai.  As  ever  3^ur  old 
loving  Flo. 

And  in  this  month,  too,  Florence  Nightingale  was  to  die ; 
but  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  life  was  first  granted  to 
her,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  she  remained  in 
full  possession  of  her  faculties.  Though  she  might  be  an 
"old  lady"  to  young  nurses,  others  remarked  that  she 
looked  wonderfully  fiesh  and  youthful  for  her  years.  If 
old  age  had  set  in,  her  powers  had  by  no  means  failed,  and 
in  many  directions  her  woric,  though  sometimes  sore  besets 
continued  to  prosper.  We  will  take  first  in  our  survey  ha 
work  in  the  nursing  world. 

The  "  change  of  matrons  "  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
caused  by  the  retirement  of  Mrs.  Wardroper,  was  hardly  such 
a  tragedy  as  it  seemed  to  Miss  Nightingale.  Mrs.  Wardroper 
had  done  her  work,  and  there  were  younger  women  com- 
petent to  fill  the  place.  Mr.  Jowett  often  begged  Miss 
Nightmgale  to  remember  that "  there  is  no  necessary  man- 
or woman  " — "  not  even,"  as,  greatly  daring,  he  once  added, 
"  yourself."  But  in  this  case  the  Chief  of  the  Nightingale 
School  was  not  yet  retiring,  and  she  would  still  be  able  to 
supervise  it— perhaps  even  more  closely  under  a  new  Matron. 
For  mail}  years  Miss  Nightingale  continued  to  maintain 
the  intimate  touch  with  her  School  that  has  been  described 
m  an  earlier  chapter :  seeing  the  Sisters  cmistantiy,  making 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  nurses,  conferring  with  their 
medical  instructors,  reading  their  diaries  and  examination- 
papers.  Her  heart  was  even  more  closely  in  the  work  when 
she  secured  the  appointment,  as  Mrs.  Wardroper  s  successor, 
of  her  dear  friend,  Miss  Pringle.  Presently,  however, 
there  came  what  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Miss  Nightingale. 
Miss  Pringle  joined  the  Roman  communion,  and  it  was 
necessary  that  she  should  retire  from  the  Matronship  of 
St.  Thomas's.  The  months  of  unsettlemcnt  before  the 
conversion  was  made  were  full  of  grief  to  Miss  Nightingale. 
Indeed  her  notes  and  meditations  suggest  that  the  "  loss  " 
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of  her  favourite  pupil  was  one  of  the  heaviest  griefs  of  her 
life ;  but  she  loved  her  friend  too  well  for  the  sorrow  to 
leave  any  abiding  bitterness.  Over  and  over  again  in  her 
meditations  she  wrote  down  lines  from  Qougb's  Qua  Cursum 
Ven$us,  Miss  Pringle  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Gordon,  an 
old  pupil  of  the  Nightingale  School ;  she  and  Bliss  Ni^tin* 
gale  speedily  became  the  best  of  Mends,  and  things  went 
on  much  as  before  in  the  SchooL  All  these  changes,  with 
the  delicate  weighing  of  rival  claims  and  sometimes  with 
the  wonying  conflict  of  personal  ambitions,  caused  Miss 
Nightingale  heavy  anxiety.  Intensely  conscientious,  acutely 
sensitive,  and  seeing  in  every  change  a  great  potentiality  of 
good  or  evil,  she  could  not  treat  sudi  things  as  mere  matters 
of  business.  There  have  been  Prime  Ministers  who  could 
not  sleep  of  nights  under  the  sense  of  responsibility  caused 
by  ecclesiastical  preferment  ;  and  to  Miss  Nightingale  the 
selection  of  a  Superintendent  or  a  Home  Sister  was  even  as 
the  appointment  of  a  bishop. 


n 

The  movement  for  District  Nnrsing,  which  was  always 
near  to  Miss  Nic^htinsj^ale's  heart,  and  which,  in  conjunction 
witli  Mr.  Rathbone  and  others,  she  had  done  much  to  pro- 
mote, received  considerable  extension  by  the  action  of 
Queen  Victoria  in  1887.  The  bulk  of  the  sum  presented 
as  the  "  Women's  Jubilee  Gift  "  was  devoted  by  the  Queen 
to  "  the  nursing  the  sick  poor  in  their  own  homes  by  means 
of  trained  nurses."  She  appointed  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  and  Sir  James  Paget  to  be  trustees 
of  the  Fund,  and  to  advise  upon  its  admimstration.  Sir 
James  Paget  consulted  Miss  Nightingale,  who,  in  several 
conversations,  impressed  upon  him  her  view  that  the 
essential  things  were  the  training  of  nurses  for  the  work, 
and  the  association  of  them  in  "  Homes."  The  lines  of  the 
"  Metropolitan  District  Nursing  Association,"  which  had 
for  many  years  been  largely  supported  by  nurses  trained  in 
the  Nightingale  School  and  by  grants  from  the  Nightingale 
Fund,  were  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  "  Jubilee  Institute 
for  Nurses,"  and  the  Association  presently  became  affiliated 
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to  the  Institute.  In  an  introduction  which  she  contributed 
in  1890  to  a  book  giving  account  of  these  matters,^  Miss 
Nightingale  strode  a  warning  note.  "  The  tendency  is 
now  to  make  a  formula  of  nursing ;  a  sort  of  Uterary  ex- 
pression. Now,  no  fiving  thing  can  less  lend  itself  to  a 
formula  than  nursing.  Nursing  has  to  nurse  living  bodies 
and  spirits.  It  must  be  sympathetic.  It  cannot  be  tested 
by  public  examinations,  though  it  may  be  tested  by  current 
supervision."  The  Royal  Jubilee  Institute  in  some  ways 
advanced  Miss  Ni^tingale's  cause,  but  she  had  misgivings. 
**  VexUla  regis  prodeufU ;  yes,  but  of  which  King  ?  "  Was 
the  oriflamme,  which  was  now  beginning  to  wave  above  the 
nursing  sisterhood,  "of  heavenly  fire,  or  of  terrestrial 
tissue  ?  "  **  We  are  becoming  the  fashion,"  Miss  Nightin- 
gale was  fond  of  saying;  "we  must  be  on  our  guard. 
Royalty  is  smiling  on  us ;  we  must  have  a  care."  Such 
misgivings  were  speedily  to  be  justified. 

The  nursing  world  was  for  some  years  rent  in  twain  by 
a  dispute  about  Royal  Charters  and  Registration.  The 
controversy  lasted  for  seven  years  (1886-93) ;  Miss  Nightin- 
gale was  in  the  thick  of  it,  and  during  the  more  critical 
period  oi  the  dispute  (1891,  1892)  it  was  her  main  piibHc 
preoccupation.  In  1886  the  Hospitals  Association  ^  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a  General  Register  of  Nurses.  The  Committee 
violently  disagreed  ;  in  1887  the  majority  retired,  and  the 
minority  founded  the  British  Nurses  Association  with  a 
view  to  carrying  forward  a  scheme  of  Registration.  In 
1888  the  Hospitals  Association  appointed  a  second  committee 
which  proceeded  to  collect  opinions  from  the  various  Nurse 
Training  Schools.  These  Schools  were  for  the  most  part 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  General  Register  ;  but  there  was 
difference  of  opinion  among  leaders  aUke  in  the  medical 
profession  and  in  the  nursing  world.  "  I  have  a  terror," 
wrote  Miss  Nightingale  to  Mr.  Bonham  Carter  (April  20, 
i889)»  "  lest  the  B.N.A.'s  and  the  anti-B.N.A.'s  should  form 
two  hostile  camps»  judging  one  another  by  that  test  chiefly 

*  Sec  Bibliography  A,  No  T2o 

"  An  Association  founded  by  Sir  tlcnry  Bnrdett,  out  of  which  came 
the  Nurses  National  Pension  Sdiemc  (a  scheme  which  Miss  Nightingale 
much  commended).   She  took  a  difierent  view  of  his  I>irectocy  of  Nuises* 
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or  alone.  This  would  be  disastrous.  The  Unionists  and 
the  Home  Rulers  show  us  an  example  of  what  this  is.  They 
are  two  hostUe  camps,  duiding  families.  It  is  like  a  craze. 
The  test,  e.g.  even  of  a  good  doctor  or  of  an  acquaintance  is, 
to  which  camp  does  he  belong  ?  Even  a  doctor,  canvassing 
for  an  appointment,  is  a:5kcd  whether  he  is  Home  Ruler  or 
Unionist.  I  can  remember  nothing  so  distressing  since  the 
Reform  Bill,  which  I  remember  very  well,  when  the  two 
sides  would  not  meet  each  other  at  dinner."  I  do  not 
know  that  ieuling  between  the  pro-ReGristrationists  and  the 
anti-Registrationists  went  to  the  length  of  war-to-the-knife- 
and-fork  ;  but  the  "  Nurses'  Battle  "  (as  it  was  called  in  tlie 
newspapers)  was  hot  and  prolonged.  From  a  fighting  point 
of  view,  the  two  sides  were  fairly  matched.  On  each  side 
there  were  eminent  doctors.  The  "  anti's  "  had  p.n  ad- 
vantage in  that  they  included  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  had  the  longest  and  closest  knowledge  of  nurse-training  ; 
but  the  "  pro's  "  had  a  Princess  at  their  head.  The  Princess 
Chiistian  had  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  British  Nurses 
Association ;  and  when  the  time  came  for  applying  for  a 
Charter,  it  was  the  Princess  who  petitioned  the  Queen. 
"  This  makes  it  awkward  for  us,"  said  Mr.  Rathbone  to  Miss 
Nightingale ;  and  undoubtedly  it  did.  There  were  courtly 
personages  even  among  Miss  Nightingale's  devoted  adherente 
who  were  mcUned  to  trim ;  and  there  were  other  persons, 
who,  having  never  perhaps  thought  out  the  questions,  were 
prec^posed  to  do  as  the  Princess  did.  Let  each  man  in  the 
battle  have  such  credit  as  is  due  for  his  personal  loyalty. 
"  In  any  matter  of  nursing,  Iifiss  Nightingale  is  my  Pope/' 
wrote  Mr.  Rathbone,  "  and  I  believe  in  her  infallibility." 
"  Nothing  can  save  us,"  he  said  to  Miss  Nightingale  herself, 
"  except  your  intervention."  She  was  not  slow  to  give  it. 
Suggestions  were  made  by  intimate  friends — Sir  Henry 
Adand  and  Sir  Harry  Vemey-— that  she  should  see  the 
Princess  Christian  and  endeavour  to  come  to  terms ;  and 
later  on,  in  1893,  when  the  Empress  Frederick  visited  Miss 
Nightingale,  they  renewed  the  suggestion.  But  the  Princess 
Giristian  had  made  no  overtures ;  she  was  comniitted  to 
the  particular  scheme  advocated  by  the  Association  of  which 
she  was  i- resident ;  and,  to  Miss  Nightingale,  opposition  to 
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that  scheme  was  a  matter  of  vital  principle.  She  tliiew 
herself  into  the  fray  with  an  equipment  of  argumentative 
resource  derived  from  her  unequalled  experience^  and  with 
a  passionate  conviction  inspired  by  long  Inooding  over  a 
fixed  ideal. 

The  objects  of  the  British  Nurses  Association  were  "  to 
unite  all  qualified  British  Nurses  in  membership  of  a  recog- 
nized Profession  *'  ;  "  to  provide  tor  their  Registration  on 
terms  -satisfactory  to  physicians  and  surgeons  as  evidence  of 
then-  havmg  received  systematic  training  "  ;  "  to  associate 
them  for  mutual  help  and  protection  and  for  the  advantage 
in  every  way  of  their  professional  work  "  ;  and  "  with  a  view 
to  the  attainment  of  thefee  objects,  to  obtain  a  Royal  Charter 
incorporating  the  Association  and  authorizing  the  formation 
of  a  Register."  ^  It  was  around  the  second  and  the  fourth 
of  these  objects  that  the  principal  battle  raged.  The  case  of 
the  Association  was  prima  facie  a  strong  one.  A  Register 
of  Nurses,  duly  certified  as  competent,  would,  it  was  arc^iied, 
be  a  protection  against  mipostors.  The  certification  was  to 
be  by  a  Board  which  would  insist  on  a  certain  standard  of 
professional  proficiency.  Three  years'  training  in  a  hospital 
was  suggested  as  the  preliminary  test.  The  case,  on  the 
other  side,  as  developed  by  Miss  Nightingale  and  her  allies, 
was  that  the  apparent  advantages  of  a  Register  were  decep- 
tive. \Yho  was  to  be  protected  ?  Not  the  hospitals  :  they 
protected  themselves,  without  any  general  register,  by  their 
own  methods.  If  any  one  was  to  be  protected,  it  must  be 
the  public;  but  the  Register  would  rather  mislead  than 
protect  them.  The  placing  of  a  name  on  a  register  would,  at 
best,  only  certify  that  at  a  certain  date  the  nurse  had  satisfied 
the  required  tests ;  but  the  date  might  be  long  ago,  and  the 
fact' of  registration  would  tell  nothing  of  her  subsequent 
conduct  or  competence.  The  registration  of  midwives  stood 
on  a  different  footing  from  that  of  nurses ;  for  in  the  former 
case,  a  certain  definite  technical  skill  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
matter :  in  the  case  of  nursing,  character  is  as  much  of  its 
essence  as  any  technical  qualification.  As  for  the  three 
years'  traming  in  a  hospital,  there  were  hospitals  and  hospi- 
tals, training-schools  and  training-schools  ;  and  who  was  to 

*  Proceedings  of  First  General  Meeting,  February  24,  188S. 
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guarantee  the  guarantors?  The  General  Register  would 
not  raise  the  profession  of  nursing ;  it  would  do  an  injury  to 
the  better  nurses  by  putting  them  on  a  level  with  the  worse, 
and  to  the  profession  by  stereotyping  a  minimum  standard. 
The  British  Nurses  Association  had  published  a  prcliminar\^ 
**  register."  Miss  Nightingale  analysed  it,  and  iouiid  that 
in  the  case  of  nurses  "  trained  "  at  one  hospital,  the  private 
Register  of  that  Hospital  excluded  nearly  one-thnd  of  those 
entered  on  the  B.N.A.'s  register  ;  and  that  another  Hospital's 
Register  included,  as  "  duly  certificated,"  only  one-third  of 
those  entered  on  the  B.N.A.'s  register  as  trained  thereat. 
**  You  cannot  select  the  good  from  the  inferior  by  any  test 
or  system  of  examination.  But  most  of  all,  and  first  of 
all,  must  their  moral  qualifications  be  made  to  stand  pre- 
eminent in  estimation.  All  this  can  only  be  secm^ed  by  the 
current  supervision,  tests,  or  examination  which  they  receive 
in  their  trainmg-school  or  hospital,  not  by  any  exammation 
from  a  foreign  body  like  that  proposed  by  the  British 
Nurses  Association.  Indeed,  those  who  come  best  off  in 
such  would  probably  be  the  ready  and  forward,  not  the  best 
nurses."  ^  The  much  vexed  question  oi  "  internal "  or 
"  external "  examination  was,  it  will  be  seen,  involved  in 
this  dispute.  But  to  Miss  Nightingale  a  larger  and  a  more 
vital  issue  was  at  stake.  It  was  a  conflict  between  two 
ideals — or  rather,  as  she  would  have  said,  between  a  high 
ideal  and  a  material  expediency.  Mr.  Jowett,  though  he 
agreed  in  her  view  **  that  nurses  cannot  be  registered  and 
examined  any  moie  than  mothers,"  was  distressed  that  she 
was  so  greatly  perturbed  over  what  seemed  to  him  so  small 
a  matter.  It  is  a  comparative  trifle,"  he  wrote  (May  26, 
1892),  "  among  aU  the  work  which  you  have  done,  and  you 
must  not  be  over-anxious."  To  Miss  Nightingale  it  was 
not  a  trifle,  but  a  trial — a  poasible  parting  of  the  ways.  It 
was  diverting  attention  from  training-homes  to  examination- 
tests;  it  was  sacrifldng  a  high  calling  to  professional 
advancement.  "  There  comes  a  crisis,"  she  wrote  to  Mr. 
Jowett  (May),  "  in  the  lives  of  all  social  movements,  rough- 
^  hew  them  as  you  will,  when  the  amateur  and  outward  and 

*  Letter  from  Miss  Nightingale  to  Mr.  Katbbone.  read  to  the  Privy 
CouucU  :  see  p.  90  of  the  book  cited  below  (p.  362  ».). 
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certifying  or  registering  spirit  comes  in  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  mercantile  or  buying-and-selling  spirit  on  the  other. 
This  has  come  in  the  case  of  Nnrsing  in  aboat  30  years ; 
for  Nursing  vns  bom  about  30  years  ago.  The  present 
trial  is  not  persecution  but  fashion  ;  and  this  brings  in  all 
sorts  of  amateur  alloy,  and  public  life  instead  of  the  life 
of  a  calling?,  .uid  registering  instead  of  tr(i!)[i)ii^.  On  ihe 
other  iiainl,  an  extra  mcicanliie  spirit  has  come  in— of 
forcing  up  wages,  re^rardless  of  the  truism  that  Nursing  has 
been  raised  from  the  sink  it  was,  not  more  by  training,  than 
by  making  the  Hospital,  Workhouse  Infirmary,  or  District 
Home  a  place  of  moral  and  healthful  safe-guards,  in^pillllg 
a  sense  of  duty  and  love  of  the  calling."  The  true  way  of 
"  protecting  the  public  "  was  "  to  extend  Homes  for  Private 
Nurses  on  sound  lines,  aided  by  the  Nurses'  Training  Schools 
and  Hospitals  "  ;  not,  by  means  of  a  Chartered  Register, 
to  encourage  nurses  "  to  flock  to  the  Institutions  which 
gave  the  easiest  certificate  at  the  least  trouble  of  training." 
Miss  Nightingale  could  not,  then,  regard  the  dispute  as  a 
trifle.  It  caused  her  days  and  nights  of  grievous  anxiety. 
Her  meditations  are  full  of  despondency  and  searchings 
of  heart  both  bitter  and  self-reproachful.  The  Princess 
Christian,  with  the  best  intentions,  was  giving  her  name  to 
undermine  Miss  Nightingale's  ideal.  This  could  not  justly 
be  attributed  in  blame  to  the  Princess  ;  the  fault  must  have 
been  with  her,  Florence  Nightingale,  who  had  misused  her 
opportunities,  and  had  iailed  to  impress  her  ideal  on  other 
minds.  She  was  an  unprofitable  servant.  But  here,  as  in 
all  things,  the  sensitive  reproaches  of  the  night-watches 
left  no  trace  of  themselves  on  the  work  of  the  day  ;  or  rather, 
they  left  their  trace  in  greater  activity  and  devotion. 

It  was  in  Z889  that  the  occasion  came  for  resolute 
action.  The  British  Nurses  Association  announced  their 
intention  of  applying  for  a  Charter,  and  proceeded  to  enlist 
public  support.  Miss  Nightingale  set  to  work  on  the  other 
side.  She  made  the  acquaintance  at  this  time  of  Miss 
Liickes,  then,  as  now  (1913),  the  Matron  of  the  London 
Hospital,  who  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  registra- 
tion. The  acquaintance  speedily  ripened  into  friendship, 
and  henceforth  Miss  Nightingale  was  looked  to  for  support 
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and  sympathy  by  the  Matron  of  the  London,  hardly  loss 
than  by  her  of  St.  Thomas's.  Other  nurse-training  schools 
came  into  line,  and  a  manifesto  was  issued  announcing  their 
intention  to  oppose  any  petition  for  a  Charter.  There  was 
desultory  skirmishing  for  some  time  between  the  Registra- 
tionists  and  anti  -  Registrationists.  There  was  a  lively 
{)olemic  in  the  newspapers.  There  were  as  many  fly-sheets 
and  pamphlets  as  if  it  were  a  theological  dispute  in  a  Uni- 
versity.^ In  1891  the  British  Nurses  Association  applied  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  be  registered  as  a  Public  Company, 
without  the  addition  of  the  word  "  Limited  "  to  its  name. 
Hie  Memorandum  and  proposed  Articles  of  Association 
were  duly  hied,  and  the  foremost  place  was  again  given, 
among  the  declared  objects,  to  a  register  of  trained  nurses, 
and  to  power  to  determine  from  time  to  time  the  test  for 
registration.  Miss  Nightingale  and  her  allies  took  up  the 
challenge.  Through  Sir  Harry  Vemey  she  approached  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach) 
with  a  statement  of  the  case  against  the  Association.  A 
counter-petition  was  presented ;  and  after  fuU  consideration 
the  Board  refused  the  application.  The  first  engagement 
had  thus  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Miss  Nightingale.  In  the 
same  year  there  was  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 
inquire  into  the  London  Hospitals.  Mr.  Rathbone,  coached 
by  Miss  Nightingale,  gave  evidence  on  the  question  of  the 
regbtration  of  nurses,  and  the  Committee  reported  against  it. 
A  second  victoiy  t  But  the  Registrationists  now  brought 
up  their  most  formidable  reserves.  Pennission  was  obtained 
from  the  Sovereign  to  use  the  titie  Ro3^."  Thus 
strengthened  by  favour  in  the  highest  quarter,  the  Royal 
British  Nurses  Association  petitioned  the  Queen  for  a  Royal 
Charter.  The  petition  was  referred  in  the  usual  course 
to  a  spLCial  Committee  oi  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  two 
sides  marshalled  their  forces.  A  campaign  fund  was  raised 
by  the  anti- Registrationists.  Miss  Nightingale  appealed 
privately  to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  and  wrote 

*  On  Miss  Nightingale's  side  two  of  the  most  effective  pi^es  were : 
Ts  a  General  Register  for  Nunss  DuiraNe?  fay  Henry  Boabam  Cuter  (Blades, 
1 888),  aad  What  will  Trained  Nurses  gain  by  joinimg  the  Stilish  Nurses 
Associaium  ?  by  Eva  Luckes  (ChmchiU,  1889). 
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various  letters,  Memoranda,  Statements.  She  enlisted  sup- 
port from  the  medical  profession.  Her  old  pupils,  now  in 
charge  of  nurse-training  schools  throughout  tlie  countr^% 
ralUcd  round  her.  Two  petitions,  of  special  weight,  were 
presented  to  the  Privy  Council  against  the  Charter.  One 
was  from  the  Council  of  the  Nightingale  Fund,  the  body 
which  had  been  the  pioneer  in  promoting  the  training  of 
nurses.  The  other  was  the  "  Petition  of  Executive  (  H  ticers, 
Matrons,  Lady  Superintendents,  and  Principal  Assistants 
of  the  London  and  Provincial  Hospitals  and  Nurse  Training 
Schools,  and  of  Members  of  the  Medical  Profession  and 
Ladies  directly  connected  with  Nursing  and  the  Training 
of  Nurses."  The  list  of  signatures,  which  occupies  twenty- 
three  folio  pages,  was  headed  by  "  Florence  NicrhtniL^.ilc/* 
In  the  preparation  of  these  documents,  Miss  Nightmgalc  had 
a  large  share,  though  much  of  the  work — especially  in  the 
instruction  of  the  lawyers,  in  consultations  and  so  forth — 
was  done  by  Mr.  Bonham  Caurter. 

The  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  sat  in  November 
1892  to  hear  the  case.^  Qi  the  first  day's  proceedings  Miss 
Nightingale  wrote  an  account  in  which,  as  will  be  seen,  she 
did  not  let  the  Registrationist  dogs  have  the  better  of  it,  but 
which  betrays  at  the  same  time  serious  anxiety  about  the 
result: — 

{Miss  Nightingale  to  Sir  Harry  Verney.)  10  South  Street, 
Nov.  22  [1892].  Yesterday  was  the  first  day  of  the  Privy  Council 
Trial.  We  had  to  change  our  senior  counsel  at  the  last  moment, 
because  Mr.  Finlay  was  engaged  on  an  Election  Committee. 
And  our  previous  four  days  were,  therefore,  as  you  may  suppose, 
very  busy.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  Sir  Ridiard 
Webster.  Sir  Horace  Davey  Opened  the  Ball  on  behalf  of 
Princess  Christian.  His  speech  was  dull,  and  contained  only 
the  commonplaces  we  have  heard  for  a  year  in  favour  of  the 
Royal  Cliarter.  The  Judges  were :  Lord  Ripon  (who  only 
stayed  half  the  time),  Lord  Monson,  and  two  Law  Lords 
[Lord  Hannen  and  Lord  Hobhouse].  They  appeared  to  have 
been  chosen  as  knowing  notliing  of  the  matter  and  as  not  having 
been  on  the  Lords  Committee  on  Hospitals.  Our  side.  Sir  Richard 
Webster,  followed  with  a  masterly  speech — ^masterly  from  being 

*  A  verbatim  report  of  the  hearing  (Nov.  21,  28)  W«8  pobUshed  in  1893 
entitled  The  Battle  of  the  Nurses  (Scientific  Press). 
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that  of  a  shrewd  man  of  sense,  without  rhetoric,  and  from  liis 
splendid  getting  up  of  our  case  at  short  notice.  He  put  veiy 
strongly  our  contention  that  character,  unregistrable,  rather 

than  technical  training,  makes  the  nurse,  and  other  of  our  points. 
The  Judges  adjourned  till  Monday  in  the  middle  of  his  speech 

where  he  was  saying  as  we  do — What  is  the  use  of  saying  that  a 
Nurse  has  had  3  years'  train iii!:^  nt  such  a  Hospital  ?  how  can 
you  certify  the  Hospital  ?  ]  I  ■  \m]1  resume  this  subject  and  others 
on  Monday.  The  Judges  a.~,kcd  all  the  questions — not  to  the 
point — that  you  can  fancy  men  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  subject 
to  ask,  and  which  we  have  answered  over  and  over  again.  Sir 
Richard  Webster  said  to  Bonham  Carter  at  the  end  of  yesterday, 
"  The  judges  are  dead  against  us."  The  Charter  pledges  itsdlf 
to  admit  on  the  Register  only  nurses  of  three  years'  Hospital 
training— whi  h  the  Judges  pronounced  could  do  no  harm.  But 
it  provides  for  itself  what  may  put  into  its  hands  the  whole 
control  of  what  constitutes  training.  Is  it  not  wonderful  these 
men  do  not  see  this  ?  Well,  "  we  are  in  God's  hands,  brother, 
not  in  theirs  "  (the  Privy  Council's),  in  all  my  strange  life 
through  which  God  has  guided  me  so  faithfully  (0  that  I  had 
been  as  faithful  to  Him  as  He  to  me  1),  this  is  the  strangest  episode 
of  all— to  see  a  number  of  Doctors  of  the  highest  eminence 
giving  their  names  to  what  tliey  know  nothing  at  all  about. 
Sir  James  Paget  told  me  himself  that  the  names  were  asked  for 
at  a  Court  Ball, — follo\nng  each  other  like  a  flock  of  sheep  ; 
to  see  their  Council  of  Registration  made  up  of  Sirs,  only  one 
of  whom  knows  anj'-thing  about  nurse-training  (Sir  James  Paget 
himself  asked  me,  why  can't  nurses  lodge  out  as  students  do  !!)  ; 
to  see  these  able,  good,  and  shrewd  men  ignoring  that  such  a 
thing  is  sure  to  fall  into  a  clique.  They  have  1^  Princess 
Christian  fall  into  such  an  one  abeady.  She  is  made  a  tool  of 
by  two  or  three  people.  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  gates,  and  the 
King  of  Glory  shall  come  in.  Wlio  is  the  King  of  Glory  ?  The 
Lord  strong  in  battle."  O  God  of  Battles,  steel  thy  soldiers' 
hearts  against  happy-go-luckiness,  against  courtiership,  fashion, 
and  mere  money-making  on  the  part  of  the  Nurses  and  their 
Societies  1   P.S,  This  trial  will  cost  us  £yoo  at  least. 

The  Committee  took  time  to  consider  their  advice  to 

Her  Majesty.  In  ]\hiy  1893  the  decision  was  announced. 
The  Conmiittee  advised  Her  Majesty  in  Council  to  grant  a 
Charter  in  accurJa.iice  \ml1i  a  Draft  revised  by  them.  On 
June  6  the  Charter  was  granted. 

Each  side  claimed  the  victory.  The  Nursing  Record 
(June  15) — an  organ  of  the  Registrationists — claimed  that 
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they  had  won  all,  and  even  mm  than  all,  that  they  asked, 
and  declared  proudly  that  henceforth  **  members  of  the 
Royal  Chartered  Association  will  hold  a  higher  position  than 
an\-  others."  '1  Iil  Hospital,  on  the  other  side,  argued  thdl 
all  this  was  ill-iuuuded,  but  if  the  "  British  Nurses  "  wanted 
to  be  congratulated  on  nuthing,  "  we  are  willing  to  congratu- 
late them  "  (June  24).  The  fight  before  the  Privy  Council 
now  became  a  fight  in  the  press  on  the  meaning  of  the  verdict. 
The  anti-Registrationists,  headed  by  Miss  Nightingale  and 
the  Duke  of  Westminster,  put  their  interpretation  in  a  quiet 
letter  to  the  Times  (July  3),  which  the  Royal  British  Nurses 
Association  hotly  denounced  as  "  untrue  in  fact  and  injurious 
in  intention  "  (July  6).  The  fact  was  that  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  had  steered  a  middle  course.  They  granted  the 
Charter  ;  but  in  it  for  the  words  "  the  maintenance  of  a  list 
or  register  of  nurses,  showing  as  to  each  nurse  registered,"  etc., 
they  substituted  the  words  "  the  maintenance  of  a  list  of 
persons  who  may  have  applied  to  have  their  names  entered 
therein  as  nurses,"  etc.  There  was  nothing  in  the  Charter 
which  gave  any  nurse  the  right  to  call  herself  "  chartered  " 
or  "  registered."  What  the  promoters  hoped  we  need  not 
discuss ;  what  the  opponents  feared  was  a  Charter  in  such 
terms  as  would  give  tibie  Corporation  an  authoritative,  and 
perhaps  ultimately,  an  exclusive  right  to  register  nurses, 
and  thereby  would  give  it  also  indirect  control  over  nurse- 
training.  No  such  Charter  was  obtained ;  and  in  this  sense 
the  opposition  of  Miss  Nightingale  and  her  fiends  had 
prevailed.  The  omtroversy  is  not  dead;  but,  so  far,  her 
view  has  continued  to  prevail,^  and  the  official  registration 
of  nurses  is  still  a  pious  hope  to  its  supporters,  a  heresy  to 
its  opponents.  Miss  Nightingale  greatly  deplored  the  feud, 
but  sought  to  bring  good  out  of  evU.  "  Forty  years  hence," 
she  wrote  to  Mr.  Rathbone  (Feb.  26, 1891),  "  such  a  scheme 
might  not  be  preposterous,  provided  the  intermediate  time 
be  diligently  and  successfully  employed  in  levelling  up,  that 
is,  in  making  all  nurses  at  least  equal  to  the  best  trained 
nurses  of  this  day,  and  in  levelling  up  Training  Schools  in 
Hke  manner."   "Great  good  may  be  done,"  she  wrote  to 

^  See  the  report  of  a  deputation  to  the  Flnme  Minister  in  the  Timtts, 
April  29,  1913. 
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Mr.  Jowett  (Ifay  1890),  "  by  rousing  our  side  to  an  increased 
earnestness  about  (z)  providing  Homes  for  Nurses  while 
engaged  in  their  work  of  nursing,  and  (2)  full  privaie  Hospital 
Registers,  tracing  the  careers  of  nurses  trained  by  them.'* 
There  were  no  years  in  which  Miss  Nightingale  herself  gave 
more  thought  and  trouble,  than  in  1891-3,  to  personal  caie 
for  the  afisdrs  of  the  Nightingale  School. 

In  a  Paper  which  Miss  Nightingale  was  invited  to  contri- 
bute to  a  Congress  on  Women's  Work,  held  at  Chicago  in 
1893,  she  treated  the  whole  subject  of  nursing.^  This  paper 
embodies  in  a  methodical  form  her  characteristic  views,  and 
in  it  she  takes  occasion  in  several  places  to  touch  obUquely 
upon  the  controversy  described  in  preceding  pages.  "  A 
new  art,  and  a  new  science,  has  been  created  since  and  within 
the  last  forty  years.  And  with  it  a  new  profession — so  they 
say  ;  we  say,  calling."  She  d\MiIls  on  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  make  a  good  training  scliuol  for  nurses.  She  dilates 
upon  the  dangers  to  which  nuismg  is  subject.  These  are 
*'  i^ashion  on  the  one  side,  and  a  consequent  want  of  earnest- 
ness ;  mere  money-getting  on  the  other  side  ;  and  a  mechani- 
cal view  of  nursing."  **  Can  it  be  possible  that  a  testimonial 
or  certificate  of  three  years'  so-called  training  or  service 
1 1 01  li  a  hospital — any  hospital  with  a  certain  number  of  beds^ — 
can  be  accepted  as  sufficient  to  certify  a  nurse  for  a  place 
in  a  public  register  ?  As  well  mi[^ht  we  not  take  a  certificate 
from  any  garden  of  a  certain  number  of  acres,  that  plants 
are  certified  valuable  if  they  have  been  three  years  in  the 
garden  ?  "  Then  there  was  **  imminent  danger  of  stereo- 
t)rping  instead  of  progressing.  No  system  can  endure  that 
does  not  march.  Objects  of  registration  not  capable  of 
being  gained  by  a  public  register  !  "  The  whole  paper  is 
written  with  a  good  deal  of  gusto.  The  volume  in  which  it 
appeared  was  dedicated  to  Princess  Christian. 

In  the  following  year  Miss  Nightingale  had  some  corre- 
spondence with  the  Princess,  who,  as  President  of  the  Royal 
British  Nurses  Association,  had  made  a  scheme  for  enrolling 
a  War  Nursing  Reserve  **  through  the  Hospitals,  and  had 
written  to  consult  Miss  Nightingale  about  it.  The  Hospital 
Sisters  were  according  to  this  scheme  to  be  placed  "in 

^  Bibliography  A,  No.  131. 
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subordination  to  the  Amy  Sisters  ** — ^nurses  with  the  larger 
experience  under  those  with  the  smaller.  This  seemed  to 
Miss  Nightingale  a  mistake  ;  and  she  noted  other  details 
in  which  the  scheme  appeared  to  her  inadequately  considered. 
She  pointed  these  things  out  faithfully  to  the  Princess,  but 
the  correspondence  on  both  sides  was  cordial.  The  letters 
from  the  Princess  made  Miss  Nightingale  exclaim,  "  How 
gracefully  Royalty  can  do  things  t "  And  on  her  part  she 
desired  to  be  conciliatory.  "  We  should,  I  think,  be  earnestly 
anxious,"  she  wrote,  "to  do  what  we  can  for  Princess 
Christian  as  she  holds  out  the  flag  of  truce,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  as  far  as  we  can  to  all  this  bickering,  which  does  such 
harm  to  the  cause/' 

There  were  thoughts  in  Miss  Nightingale's  mind  through- 
out this  controversy  stiU  deeper  than  any  which  have  yet 
been  noticed.  She  had  an  esoteric  conception  of  Nursing 
which  made  her  regard  the  view  of  it  as  a  registrable  business 
in  the  light  almost  of  sacrilege.  "  A  profession,  so  they 
say  ;  we  say,  calling'*  And  not  only  a  calling,  but  a  form 
throu^li  which  rchgious  satisfaction  might  be  lound.  Her 
view  comes  out  in  a  letter  which  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Jowett 
in  1889  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  with  hmi  upon  the 
necessity  of  exieiiial  forms  for  the  religious  life :  "  You 
say  that  '  mystical  or  spiritual  religion  is  not  enough  for 
most  people  without  outward  form.'  And  I  may  say  I  can 
never  remember  a  time  when  it  was  not  the  question  of  mv 
life.  Not  so  much  for  myself  as  for  others.  For  myself 
the  mystical  or  spiritual  religion  as  laid  down  by  St.  John's 
Gospel,  however  imperfectly  I  have  lived  up  to  it,  was  and 
is  enouph.  But  the  two  thoughts  which  God  hns  srivcn  me 
all  my  wlmle  life  have  been — First,  to  infuse  the  mystical 
religion  into  the  forms  of  others  (always  thinking  they  would 
show  it  forth  much  better  than  I),  especially  among  women, 
to  make  them  the  *  handmaids  of  the  Lord.'  Secondly,  to 
give  them  an  organization  for  their  activity  in  which  they 
could  be  trained  to  be  the  '  handmaids  of  the  Lord.'  (Train- 
ing for  women  was  then  unknown,  unwished  for,  and  is  the 
discover^'  of  the  last  thirty  years.  One  could  have  taken 
up  the  school  education  of  the  poor,  but  one  was  specially 
called  then  to  hospitals  and  nursing— both  sanitation  and 
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nursing  proper.)  This  was  then  the  '  organization '  which 
we  had  to  begin  with»  to  attract  respectable  women  and 
give  religions  women  a  *  form  '  for  their  activity.  ,  .  .  When 
very  many  years  ago  I  planned  a  future,  my  one  idea  was 
not  organizing  a  Hospital,  but  organizing  a  Religicm."  Now, 
"  handmaids  of  the  Lord  "  cannot  be  certified  by  external 
examiners,  nor  can  a  religious  service  be  guaranteed  by 
registers. 

Does  this  view  of  the  matter  seem  a  little  transcendental  ? 
It  was  in  accord,  at  any  rate,  with  another  of  Miss  Nightin- 
gale's fundamental  doctrines,  which  in  its  application  to* 
tiie  controversy  had  a  severely  practical  force.  Nursing, 
she  held,  is  a  progressive  art,  in  which  to  stand  still  is  to  go 
back.  No  note  is  more  often  struck  in  her  Addresses  to 
Nurses.  She  held,  as  may  already  have  been  gathered  from 
the  foregoing  summary  of  her  case,  that  the  Registrationists, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  had  lost  hold  of  that  essential 
truth  Libout  nursing.  It  was  right  that  precavitions  should 
be  taken  af;;iiust  impostors,  and  that  the  fullest  inquiries 
should  be  made.  Miss  Nightingale's  objection  was  not  to 
the  precautions,  but  to  their  misleading  nature  ;  not  to  the 
tests,  but  to  their  inadequacy.  The  only  real  and  sufficient 
guarantee,  in  the  case  of  an  art  in  which  the  training,  both 
technical  and  moral,  is  a  continuous  process,  was,  she  held, 
that  the  yniblic  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  recent  recommenda- 
tion of  the  nurse,  who  was  to  be  passed  on  from  one  doctor, 
hospital,  or  superintendent  to  another  with  something  of 
the  same  elaborate  record  of  work  and  character  that  she 
herself  required  in  the  case  of  Nightingale  Probationers  and 
Nurses. 

■  *    •  *  * 

III 

The  fate  of  Miss  Nightingale's  work  in  the  cause  of  Public 
Health  both  in  India  and  at  home  was  chequered  during 
these  yeais,  even  as  was  that  in  the  cause  of  trained  nursing, 
but  here  again  substantial  advance  was  made  in  several 
directions.  There  was  once  a  Secretary  of  State  who  entered 
the  India  Office  possessed  by  a  strong  and  personal  interest 
in  sanitation.  There  was  some  excitement  in  the  Office. 
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There  were  one  or  two  men  around  the  Minister  who  heartily 
approved ;  there  were  more  who  shook  their  heads.  The 
llinister  must  have  been  listening,  they  thought,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  a  certain  lady's  "beautiful  nonsense/' 
He  was  too  impressionable.  He  was  anxious  to  do  things, 
in  spite  of  the  dalms  of  economy.  He  was  too  much  in  a 
huny.  They  took  him  in  hand  in  order  to  quiet  him  down. 
They  thought  to  have  succeeded  in  making  him  satisfied 
to  leave  things  as  they  were.  The  other  side  became 
conscious  of  a  change.  "  It  is  essential,"  wrote  one  of  them 
to  a  certain  lady,  "  that  you  should  see  him  at  once."  The 
lady,  who  was  iJie  hope  of  one  side  and  the  fear  of  the  other, 
was  Ifiss  Nightingale.  The  Bfinister  need  not  be  identified ; 
for  these  things,  though  true  also  of  a  particular  case  and 
time,  are  here  given  as  a  general  allegory.  For  thirty  years 
and  more,  through  all  changes  and  chances  in  the  political 
World,  Miss  NightiiigLile  was  a  permanent  force,  importuning, 
indocthiiating,  iiispiruig,  m  the  interests  of  better  sanitary 
administration. 

For  some  time  after  the  early  months  of  1885  the  political 
situation  was  very  unsettled.  The  Government  formed  by 
Lord  Salisbury  after  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  June 
was  only  a  "  Cabinet  of  Caretakers,"  and  it  was  not  worth 
Miss  Nightingale's  while  to  ripproach  any  of  them.  Besides, 
she  instinctively  recognized  tlie  becretary  of  State  for  India 
as  a  hopeless  subject.  She  was  right.  Lord  Randolph 
Chiuchill  was  all  against  Lord  Ripon,  and  all  for  economy. 
W^en  Lord  Salisbury's  Government  was  in  turn  overthrown, 
after  the  general  flection  in  December,  Miss  Nightingale, 
through  various  channels,  approached  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
begged  him  to  send  Lord  lUpon  to  the  India  O&ce.  He 
returned  poUte  but  evasive  answers,  and  so  controversial 
an  appointment  was  obviously  improbable.  Lord  Ripon 
went  to  the  Admiralty.  The  excitement  of  the  first  Home 
Rule  Bill  followed ;  the  Government  was  defeated ;  another 
general  election  was  necessary,  and  all  was  in  confusion. 
Dr.  Sutherland,  anxious  to  retire  from  the  public  service 
(for  he  was  now  nearly  80),  was  pressing  Miss  Nightingale 
to  devise  measures  for  safeguarding  his  department  after 
he  was  gone.  She  pressed  him  to  stay  on  yet  a  while. 
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'*  During  the  political  earthquakes  of  the  last  8  months, 
still  continuing,  no  permanent  interest  can  be  expected." 
she  wrote  to  him  (July  20,  z886),  "  in  those  who  are  so  little 
permanent.  The  subject  excruciates  me."  Lord  Ripon, 
who  came  to  see  her  ten  days  later,  thought  that  the  times 
were  unpropitious  generally  for  good  causes — an  opinion 
which  defeated  Ministers  are  apt  to  hold.  "There  are 
waves  m  these  matters/'  he  said.  "  The  thing  is  to  come 
in  upon'  the  crest  of  the  waves.  You  would  have  done 
nothing  for  the  Army  and  Sanitation  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  crash  in  the  Crimea.  Now«  the  wave  is  against 
India." 

Miss  Nightingale,  however,  did  not  allow  hersdf  to  be 
tempted  into  inactivity  by  this  wave-theory.  For  the 
moment,  mdeed,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  with  Ministers 
at  home ;  but  she  had  not  been  n^lectful  of  cultivating 
relations  with  Anglo-Indians  and  Indians  in  positions  of  in- 
fluence. In  1885  she  had  added  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  and 
Sir  Peter  Lumsden  to  her  list  of  Anglo-Indian  acquaintances. 
Lord  Rcay  had  called  upon  her  (March  1885)  before  leaving  to 
take  up  the  governorship  of  Bombay,  and  she  corresponded 
with  him  frequently  on  saiutary  subjects.  In  October, 
Lord  Roberts  came  before  going  out  to  India  as  Connnander- 
in-Chief.  Miss  Nit^htingale  took  great  pains  with  this  inter- 
view, Dr.  Suthcrhiiid  having  funiished  her  in  advance  with 
an  admirable  synopsis  of  what  might  still  be  done  to  improve 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  troops.  Lord  Roberts's  com- 
mand was  fruitful  of  some  reforms  in  which  Miss  Nightinsjalc 
had  been  a  pioneer.  He  established  a  club  or  institute  m 
every  British  regiment  and  battery  in  India.  He  closed 
canteens.  He  opened  coffee  -  stalls.  He  established  an 
Army  Temperance  Association.^  No  letter  which  Miss 
Nightingale  received  in  her  Jubilee  Year  can  have  pleased 
her  more  than  one  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India 
sent  her  from  Simla  on  August  6.  In  this  letter  Lord 
Roberts  told  her  that  the  Government  of  India  had  sanc- 
tioned the  employment  of  female  nurses  in  the  Military 
Hospitals.  A  commencement  was  to  be  made  at  the  two 
large  military  centres  of  Umballa  and  Rawalpindi,  and  18 

^  See  his  Farty-vM  Ymts  m  India,  cbap.  Im. 
VOL.  II  2B 
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nurses,  vnth  lady  superintendents  in  each  case,  were  to  be 
sent  out  from  England  at  once.  The  selection  of  nurses 
was  entrusted  to  Surgeon-General  Arthur  Payne,  who  in  the 
following  month  had  several  interviews  with  Miss  Nightin- 
gale. Thus,  after  twenty-two  years,  was  the  scheme  which 
she  had  put  before  Sir  John  Lawrence  brought  to  fruition. 
Miss  Nightingale  saw  the  Superintendents  before  they  went 
out,  and  letters  from  them  were  now  added  to  the  pile  of 
those  which  she  received  from  hospitaJs  throughout  the 
world,  reporting  progress  or  asking  advice.  Miss  C.  G. 
Loch  wrote  from  Rawalpindi  (April  12,  1888)  describing 
how  she  had  found  that,  as  Miss  Nightingale  always  said, 
the  education  of  the  Orderiies  was  the  most  important  thing 
for  the  nurses  to  do. 

The  official  introduction  of  female  nursing  into  the 
Indian  military  hospitals  was  by  no  means  the  only  satis- 
faction which  Miss  Nightingale  received  during  Lord 
Dufferin*s  Viceroyalty.  He  had  declared  himself  ignorant 
of  Indian  sanitary  things,  but  had  promised  to  learn ;  and 
not  only  was  he  as  good  as  his  word,  but  Lady  Dufferin  was 
keenly  interested  also.  She  founded  the  "  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Supplying  Medical  Aid  to  the  Women  of  India." 
Mi^s  \i-htingalc  had.  long  been  interested  in  the  bubject, 
and  Lady  Dufferin  consulted  her  at  every  stage.  One  of 
the  first  things  needful,  Lady  Dufferin  had  written  (Sept. 
19,  1885),  was  a  supply  of  Sanitary  Tracts.  "  In  using  the 
word  tract,  I  am  thinking  of  some  little  books  in  Hindustani 
written  by  A.L.O.E.  which  I  am  obUged  to  read  as  part  of 
my  studies  in  the  langiiH^c.  They  are  stories  with  a  moral, 
and  i  don't  see  why  something  of  the  kind  might  not  be 
published  with  health  as  a  moral."  Miss  Nightingale  took 
f^^reat  pains  in  collecting  suitable  raw  material,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  Lord  Dufferin's  Viceroyalty  wrote  to  her 
by  almost  every  mail. 

rv 

Yet  more  was  to  be  "  fired,"  during  Lord  Dufferin's 
Viceroyalty,  of  sanitary  **  shot "  supplied,  as  he  had  re- 
quested, by  Miss  Nightingale ;  but  we  must  now  turn  back 
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to  London,  where,  partly  from  ckcmnstaiices  and  partly  of 
necessity.  Miss  Nightingale  was  presently  engaged  in  a 
vigorous  campaign.  There  is  a  laige  bundle  of  correspond- 
ence during  these  years  upon  a  matter  which  is  referred  to  in 
some  of  the  letters  as  '*  The  Sutherland  Succession."  Now, 
Dr.  Sutherland  was  in  Miss  Nightingale's  eyes  the  indis- 
pensaUe  man.  Not  any  longer  in  the  personal  sense,  as 
described  in  an  earlier  chapter ;  for  he  was  now  a  very  old 
man«  and  was  only  able  to  help  her  on  rare  occasions.  She 
had  already  found  a  successor  in  this  personal  sense,  or  rather 
she  had  put  Dr.  Sutheriand's  |>lace  into  commission.  Sir 
William  Wedderbum  was  during  these  later  years  her  most 
constant  collaborator  in  Indian  matters,  and  for  the  rest  she 
relied  upon  Sir  Douglas  Galton.^  She  had  often  chafed  at 
Dr.  Sutherland's  delays,  but  I  expect  that  when  Sir  Douglas 
succeeded  to  him  she  may  in  one  respect  have  parodied 
to  herself  the  wdl-known  Cambridge  epigram,  and  said, 
"Poor  Dr.  Sutherland!  we  never  felt  his  loss  before." 
For  Sir  Douglas  Galton,  though  devoted  also  to  Miss 
Niglitm^^ ale's  service,  was  an  exceedingly  busy  and  much- 
travelling  man,  and  she  had  to  be  content  witli  the  crumbs 
of  his  time.  **  As  it  was  some  time  in  the  dark  ages,  '  she 
wrote  (May  13,  1887),  **  since  I  saw  you  last — ^my  memory 
impaired  by  years  cannot  fix  the  date  withm  a  decade — I 
seize  the  first  day  you  kindly  offer."  And  again  (Dec.  3, 
1889)  :  '*  I  must  take  your  leavings,  as  beggars  must  not 
be  choosers.  Yes,  please,  your  dog  will  see  you  to-morrow 
on  your  way  from  Euston  for  as  long  as  you  can  stop." 
Miss  Nightingale  relied  greatly  on  Sir  Douglas  Galton's 
ad\ice  ;  she  had  a  very  high  opinion,  not  only  of  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  sanitary  subjects,  but  of  his  sound  judgment 
generally.  From  the  personal  point  of  view,  then.  Dr. 
Sutherland  was  gone  already ;  but  in  his  official  capacity 
he  was  still  indispensable.  He  was  the  mainspring  of  the 
system  of  sanitary  administration,  both  for  the  home  Army 
and  for  India,  which  Miss  Nightingale  had  built  up.  He 
was  the  one  paid  working  member,  and  he  was  also  the 
working  brain,  of  the  Army  Sanitary  Conmiittee,  and  it  was 
to  that  Committee  that  Indian  sanitary  reports  were 
^  Captaiii  GattoD  waa  knigbtad  in  1887. 
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referred.  But  he  was  impatient  to  retire.  At  any  moment 
his  health  might  become  worse,  and  he  miglit  send  in  his 
resignation  before  airangements  had  beea  made  for  the 
appointment  of  a  snccessor.  So  long  as  he  remained  at  iiis 
post,  no  cbanges  were  likely  to  be  made ;  but  if  he  retired, 
it  was  very  probable  that  no  successor  would  be  appointed, 
and  that  the  whole  system  would  collapse.  That  the  heads 
of  the  Army  were  ignorant  of  Dr.  Sutherland's  services,  had 
been  burnt  in  upon  Miss  Nightingale's  mind  a  few  years 
before.  In  discussing  some  matter  of  aimy  nursing  with 
the  minister  of  the  day,  she  had  suggested  the  reference  of 
it  to  Dr.  Sutherland.  "  Who  is  he  ?  "  said  the  minister ; 
"  I  have  never  heard  of  him."  At  the  India  Office  it  was 
much  the  same.  "  I  don't  thmk/'  wrote  a  friend  (Sept.  8, 
1886),  "  that  this  office  in  general  appreciates  the  importance 
of  those  reviews  of  Indian  sanitary  matters  of  which  Dr. 
Sutherland  has  been  the  real  author  hitherto."  The  whole 
system  would  lapse,  he  feared,  unless  she  was  able  to  do 
something. 

Nor  was  this  all.   The  sanitary  service  in  India  itself 

was  in  danger.  The  annexation  of  Burma  had  made  re- 
trenctmient  necessary  ;  a  Finance  Committee  was  at  work 
ill  recommending  economies  ;  and  Miss  Nightingale  received 
private  information  that  the  Sanitary  Commissioners 
were  marked  down  by  the  Committee  for  destruction.  The 
whole  edifice  thus  seemed  to  be  crumbhng.  This  was 
what  she  had  in  her  mind  when,  in  the  Jubilee  retrospect 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  she  said  that  the 
work  of  thirty  years  had  all  to  be  done  again. 

She  turned  with  all  her  old  energy  to  efforts  commen- 
surate to  llie  threatened  calamity.  In  accordance  with  her 
usual  method,  she  first  consulted  many  influential  friends 
(Lord  Ripon  amongst  others),  and  then  acted  with  great 
energy.  She  wrote  a  long  statement  to  Lord  Dufferin 
(Nov.  5).  "I  have  sent  your  letter  in  exUnso,"  he  rephed 
(Jan.  18,  1887),  to  the  head  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
You  should  imderstand  that  it  does  not  at  all  follow,  because 
the  Committee  recommend  a  thing,  that  their  recommenda- 
tion wiU,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  I  will  go  most  carefully  into  this 
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question  in  which  you  naturally  take  so  deep  an  interest, 
and  will  be  careful  to  have  it  thoroughly  discussed  in  Council 
by  my  colleagues  with  the  advantage  of  having  had  your 
views  {daced  before  them."  A  few  months  later  came 
welcome  news : — 

(Lord  Dufferin  to  Miss  Nightingale,)  SiBfLA,  August  20 
[1887].  I  write  you  a  little  line  to  tell  you  that  the  Indian 
Government  have  finally  determined  not  to  sanction  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Finance  Commission  for  the  abolition  of  the  Sanitary 
Commissioners,  about  which  you  were  naturally  alarmed.  Th(.  re 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Finance  Commission  was  in  a  portion  to 
prove  that  these  ofl&cers  had  been  able  to  do  very  Uttle,  owing 
to  the  unwillingness,  or  rather  the  inability  of  the  locd 
Authorities  to  supply  funds,  and  in  some  cases  to  their  own 
listlessness  and  want  of  energy.  We  are  now,  however,  taking 
the  question  up,  and  the  result  of  the  attack  upon  your  prot6g6s 
will  be,  not  their  flisappearance,  but  their  being  compelled  to 
give  us  the  worth  of  the  money  we  spend  upon  them.  I  am  also 
inviting  all  the  local  governments  to  put  the  whole  subject  of 
sanitation  nyinn  l  more  satisfactory  footing,  and  to  establish  a 
system  of  couceiLed  attiou  aiid  a  well-worked-out  programme 
in  accordance  with  which  from  year  to  year  their  operations  are 
to  be  conducted.  I  cannot  say  how  grateful  I  am  to  Sir  Hany 
Veiney  for  his  kindness  in  writing  me  such  interesting  and 
pleasant  letters.  In  them  he  tells  me  from  time  to  time,  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  say  of  yoiu-  well-being,  but  of  your  unflagging 
energy  in  the  pursuit  of  your  noble  and  useful  aims. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Nightingale  had  been  busy  with  Minis- 
ters at  home.  In  the  latter  half  of  1886  Lord  Salisbury's 
Government  was  firmly  seated,  and  she  received  visits  from 
the  Secretaries  of  State  for  India  and  for  War  (Lord  Cross 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith).  She  found  Lord  Cross  most  sympa- 
thetic ;  he  saw  her  from  time  to  time  during  following  years, 
and  they  had  a  good  deal  of  correspondence.  To  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  ^e  paid  her  highest  compliment ;  in  some  ways  he 
reminded  her,  she  said  in  her  notes,  of  Sidney  Herbert. 
Superficially,  and  in  several  of  their  real  characteristics,  no 
two  men  could  be  more  unlike ;  but  in  certain  respects  Mr. 
Smith  resembled  her  ideal  of  a  War  Minister.  He  had  a 
sincere  concern  for  the  welfare,  alike  physical  and  moral, 
of  the  soldiers;  and  he  showed  a  quick  and  industrious 
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aptitude  for  adnmustiative  detail.  She  saw  Bir.  Smith 
several  times,  and  at  his  request  had  an  interview  with  the 
Chaplain-^xeneral.^  It  seemed  as  if  the  work«  which  she 
had  done  with  Sidney  Herbert,  might  be  resumed  with  Mr. 
Smith,  when  there  was  a  thunder-dap  from  a  dear  sky. 
Lord  Randolph  Chuidull  resigned.  The  Ministry  was  for 
a  while  in  confasion,  and  Miss  Nightingale  in  despair. 
"  We  ore  unlucky,"  she  wrote  to  Sir  Douglas  Galton  (Dec. 
23).  "  As  soon  as  we  seem  to  have  got  hdd  of  two  Secre- 
taries of  State,  this  Randolph  goes  out !  The  Cabinet  will 
have  to  be  remodelled,  and  perhaps  we  shall  lose  our  men. 
All  the  more  reason  for  doing  something  at  once."  Of  her 
two  **  men,"  the  one  was  taken,  the  otlicr  left.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  but  Lord  Cross 
remained  at  the  India  Office.  *'  I  am  very  sorry  to  give  up 
the  War  Office,"  said  Mr.  Smilh  to  Miss  Nightingale,  '*  but 
I  am  told  it  is  my  duty,  and  duty  leaves  no  choice."  She 
begged  him  to  indoctrinate  his  successor,  Mr.  Edward 
Stanhope.  She  was  already  acquainted  with  him,  and 
presently  lie  can  10  to  see  her.  It  was  with  peculiar  satis- 
faction that  she  presently  heard  of  the  Govemnicfit's  inten- 
tion to  take  a  loan  for  four  millions  for  the  building  of  new 
barracks  and  the  reconstruction  of  old  ones.  This  was  a 
resumption  of  the  work  of  Sidney  Herbert,  thirty  years  after. ^ 
An  early  intimation  of  this  policy  made  Miss  Nightingale 
the  moi^e  anxious  about  the  fate  of  the  Army  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee. If  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  barracks  was  to  be 
improved,  it  was  all-important  that  a  strong  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee should  be  in  existence  to  supervise  the  work.  At 
first,  however,  she  had  been  unable  to  secure  any  promise 
about  the  Sutherland  Succession.  The  War  Office  would 

^  It  was  a  snbfect  feeaxring  self-reproach  to  Hiss  Nightingale  in 
sabseqnent  yean  iOuit  idle  had  not  found  time  to  follow  up  this  latter 
opening  and  orpanize  a  new  crusade  for  the  spiritual  and  moral  welfare  of 
the  soldiers.  She  had  already  done  much  in  that  sort ;  and  Mr.  Jowett's 
equally  recurring  comment  was  to  the  point :  *'  "Why  complain  because 
you  cannot  do  more  than  yon  do.  which  is  ahready  more  than  any  other 

ten  women  could  do  ?  " 

■  A  succinct  statement  of  such  reforms,  up  to  1899,  was  compiled  by 
Blr.  Frederick  on  his  retirement  from  the  War  Office  and  was  issued  as  a 
Blue-book  :  Record  of  Recommendations  regarding  Sanitary  Improvements 
in  Barracks  and  Hospitals  together  with  the  Actual  Improvements  carried  out 
during  Ufcf  last  jo  years. 
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not  consider  the  matter  until  a  vacancy  occtmred  ;  the  India 
Office  would  do  nothing  until  it  knew  what  the  War  Office 
meant  to  do.  In  1888  the  long  threatened  thing  happened. 
Dr.  Sutherland  resigned.  No  successor  was  appointed.  The 
whole  subject,  she  was  informed,  was  under  consideration, 
and  then  under  reconsideration.  Ultimately  Mr.  Stanhope, 
after  interviews  with  Miss  Nightingale,  reconstituted  the 
G>naniittee  (June  1890).  Sir  Dou^as  Galton  remained  upon 
it.  Dr.  J.  ItfarstcHi  was  appointed  paid  member  in  succession 
to  Dr.  Sutherland,  and  Miss  Nightingale's  friend  and  ally. 
Surgeon -General  J.  W.  Cunningham  (formerly  Sanitary 
Commissioner  with  the  Govenmient  of  India)  was  appointed 
as  an  Indian  expert.  Her  friend  Mr.  J.  J.  Frederick  re- 
tained his  post  as  Secretary  to  the  Committee.  The  danger 
was  overpast. 


V 

Sanitary  reports  from  India  were  still  to  be  referred  to 
the  Coramiltee,  but  Miss  Ni^ditingalc  and  some  of  her  friends 
thought  that  the  time  had  come  for  an  advance  in  India. 
Lord  Cross  was  so  sympathetic  that  the  occasion  seemed 
opportime  for  reviving  her  former  plea  fur  a  sanitary  depart- 
ment in  India  which  should  be  more  directly  executive.  Sir 
Henry  Cunningham  (a  nephew  of  Sir  Harry  Vemey)  had 
been  in  communication  with  her  for  some  years.  He  was 
a  judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Calcutta,  and  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  cause  of  sanitation  in  that  city.  He 
now  prepared  a  memorandum  advocating  a  forward  policy. 
Miss  Nightmgale's  ally  on  the  India  Council,  Sir  Henry  Yule, 
prepared  another,  which  wri?  so  far  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  he  ordered  it  to  be  circulated  in  the  Office 
as  the  draft  of  a  proposed  dispatch  to  the  Government  of 
India.  This  draft  was,  in  fact,  the  joint  production  of  Sir 
Henry  Cunningham,  Colonel  Yule,  and  Miss  Nightingale.  It 
went  the  rounds.  It  was  minuted  on.  It  was  considered 
and  reconsidered  ;  printed  and  reprinted.  Sometimes  the 
report  to  Miss  Nightingale  was  that  it  would  be  adopted 
and  sent ;  at  other  times,  that  it  had  been  postponed  for 
further  revision,  recirculation,  and  reconsideration. .  Ulti- 
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mately  it  became  in  some  sort  out  of  date,  because  the 
Government  of  India  took  a  step  on  its  own  motion,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  intention  which  Lord  Dufferin  had  already 
communicated  to  Miss  Nightingale  (p.  373).  By  Resolution, 
dated  July  27,  1888,  the  Government  of  India  provided  for 
the  constitution  of  a  Sanitary  Boaxd  in  every  province,  which 
would  not  only  advise  the  Government  and  local  authorities 
upon  sanitary  measures,  but  would  also  be  an  executive 
agency.  The  passages  in  which  the  latter  point  is  insisted 
upon  might  have  been  written  by  Miss  Nightingale  herself.^ 
Lord  Dufferin's  term  of  office  was  now  drawing  to  a  dose. 
He  had  proved  himself  an  apt  pupil  of  the  "  Governess  of 
Govemor&^jeneral."  As  on  the  vo3^e  out  he  had  promised 
to  do  her  bidding,  so  now  on  the  voyage  home  he  gave  some 
account  of  his  stewardship : — 

{Lord  Dufferin  io  Miss  Nightingale.)  SS.  Kaiskr-i-Hind 
at  sea,  Dec.  26  [1888J.  We  are  now  on  our  way  home  and 
are  having  a  beautiful  passage,  thanks  to  wliicli  we  are  all  picking 
up  wonderfully,  and  shall  arrive  in  Eiu-ope  quite  rejuvenated. 
Tbas  is  merely  a  line  to  apologise  for  having  sent  you  the  Report 
of  a  spec^  I  made  at  Calcutta  recently.  I  would  not  have 
troubled  you  with  it,  were  it  not  that  on  page  15  I  have  tried 
to  give  a  parting  lift  to  sanitation.*  My  ladies  go  home  at 
once,  but  I,  nla^^,  am  compelled  to  take  up  my  business  at  Rome, 
so  that  I  shall  not  get  my  holiday  for  another  two  or  three 
months.  Anionpst  the  hrst  persons  whose  hands  I  hope  to 
come  and  kiss  will  be  yoiurs. 

Lord  Dufferin  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Lansdowne, 
who  was  introduced  to  Miss  Nightingale  by  Mr.  Jowett. 

'  The  Resolution  is  printed  at  pp.  38-42  of  vol.  xx.  of  the  annual 
Report  of  Sanitary  Measures  in  India  It  contains  on  the  adminis- 

trative side  a  history  of  the  movement  which  was  set  on  foot  by  Bfiss 
Nightingale's  "second  Royal  Conunisston"  (1863).  The  Secretary  of 
State's  dispatch  (Jan.  10,  1SS9).  approving  of  the  Resohition,  is  full  of 
"  the  Nightingale  influence"  (vol.  aod.  p.  173)  :  Colonel  Yule's  Minute 
was  fofwarded  as  an  enclosure  with  the  dispatch  (pp.  173-184). 

*  "  The  Government  has  recently  pivcn  its  serious  attention  to  the 
subject  of  Sanitation,  and  has  laid  down  the  hues  upon  which,  in  its  opinion, 
sanitary  reform  should  be  applied  to  our  towns  and  villages.  It  has  given 
Sanitation  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  in  every  great  division  of  the 
Empire  ;  and  it  his  arranged  for  the  establi>.hmpnt  of  responsible  central 
agencies  irom  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  who  will  be  in  close 
oommunicatiott  witii  all  tJie  local  authorities  within  flieir  respective  jaris- 
dictions"  (Speech  at  Calcutta,  Nov.  30,  x888). 
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She  saw  Lord  Lansdowne  twice  before  he  left  for  India,  and 
they  corresponded  frequently  on  sanitary  affairs.  *'  He  did 
much  for  us  in  every  way  "  is  her  comment  on  his  Vicero}ralty. 

VI 

The  constitution  of  the  Sanitary  Boards  in  India 
proceeded  with  due  regard  to  "the  periods  of  Indian 
cosmogony/'  and  Miss  Nightingale  watched  th«r  forma- 
tion and  their  proceedings  carefully,  putting  in  words  of 
encouragement,  expostulation,  or  reminder^  whenever  and 
wherever  an  opportunity  was  offered  or  could  be  made. 
It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  great  obstacle  to  sanitary 
progress  among  the  masses  of  India  lay,  where  perhaps 
for  many  generations  it  is  still  likely  to  lie,  in  the  im- 
mobility of  immemorial  custom,  especially  in  the  villages. 
Education  was  making  some  slight  impression,  but  the  force 
of  passive  resistance,  combined  with  lack  of  funds,  prevented 
the  hope  of  any  rapid  or  signal  advance.  Recognition  of 
these  factors  now  led  Miss  Nightingale  to  concentrate  her 
efforts  upon  Village  Sanitation,  and  a  scheme  for  combining 
the  power  of  education  with  a  financial  expedient  formed 
the  motive  for  the  last  of  her  Indian  campaigns. 

Miss  Nightingale  had  been  watching  with  the  closest 
attention  the  Bombay  Villa Sanitation  Bill,  a  measure 
first  projected  in  1887.  She  analysed  and  criticized  it,  and 
sent  her  views  to  Lord  Cross  at  the  India  OfRrp,  and  to  Lord 
Lansdow^ne  and  Lord  Reay  m  India.  Her  main  objection 
was  to  the  exclusion  from  the  scope  of  the  Bill  of  the  smaller 
villages,  an  exclusion  which  did  not  figure  in  the  revised 
draft  of  t88q.  She  wrote  letters  for  circulation  in  India  to 
Native  Associations  in  explanation  and  support  of  Village 
Sanitation.^  There  was  some  slight  stirring  of  Indian 
opinion,  and  Miss  Nightingale's  next  concern  was  to  give 
to  it  articulate  expression  in  London.  The  holding  of  an 
International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography  in  the 
autunm  of  1891  furnished  an  opportunity.  Sir  Douglas 
Galton  was  Chairman  of  the  Organizing  Committee  of  the 
Congress,  so  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  arranging  for 

*  See  BibUogiaphy  A,  Noe.  115,  iz8,  119,  H3,  U3. 
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an  Indian  section.  Miss  Nightingale  then  circularized  the 
Native  Association  in  Bombay,  b^ging  that  representatives 
might  be  sent  to  the  Congress*  and  papers  be  contributed 
by  Indian  gentlemen.  This  was  done,  and  Miss  Nightin- 
gale interested  herself  greatly  in  the  Congress.  "  Sir  Harry 
Vemey,"  she  wrote  to  Sir  Douglas  Gait  on  (Aug.  i,  1891), 
"renews  his  invitations  to  Claydon  to  the  native  Indian 
delegates, '  three  or  four  at  a  time.'  I  have  seen  Mr.  Bhow- 
naggree,  who  seems  to  be  acting  for  the  other  native  gentle- 
men, not  yet  come,  and  asked  him  to  manage  this,  as  is 
most  suitable  to  these  gentlemen.  I  may  hope  to  see  them 
one  by  one,  if  I  am  able  to  be  there.  I  have  also  seen  (of 
Delegates)  Sir  William  Moore  and  Dr.  Payne  and  Sir  W. 
Wedderbum.  Mr.  Digby  seems  to  be  doing  a  great  work.^ 
Do  you  remember  that  it  is  30  years  to-moirow  since  Sidney 
Herbert  died  ?  "  The  Congress  was  opened  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (Aug.  10),  whose  speech  on  the  occasion  formed 
the  text  of  many  leading  articles  in  the  press.  People 
talked,  he  said,  of  "  preventaUe  diseases  "  ;  but  "  if  pre- 
ventable, why  not  prevented  ?  "  It  was,  however,  in  the 
Indian  section  that  Miss  Nightingale  was  most  interested, 
and  she  used  it  to  promote  her  schemes.  The  Bombay 
Village  Sanitation  Act  was  failing  to  produce  the  desired 
results  because  there  were  no  funds  definitely  allocated 
to  sanitation.  Sanitary  education  was  making  some  Uttle 
progress,  but  not  enough,  in  view  of  the  poverty  of  Indian 
villages,  to  make  it  likely  that  additional  taxation  would  be 
borne.  In  these  circumstances  might  not  some  portion  of 
the  existing  taxation  (the  village  "  cesses  ")  be  appropriated 
to  sanitation  as  a  first  charge  ?  Until  the  minimum 
of  sanitation  is  completed,  until  the  cess  of  a  particular 
village  has  been  appropriated  to  it,  while  typhoidal  or 
choleraic  disease  is  still  prevalent,  should  not  the  claims 
for  any  general  purposes  be  postponed  ?  "  Such  was  Miss 
Nightingale's  case.  She  had  a  memorandum  drawn  up 
embodying  it  in  short  form,  and  canvassed  for  signatures 
to  it  among  members  of  the  Indian  section  of  the  Congress. 
Sir  Douglas  Gallon^  Sir  Geoige  Birdwood,  Sir  William 

^  Mr.  S.  Digby  was  acting  as  Hon.  Secretaiy  to  tlie  Indian  Section  of 
the  International  Conference. 
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Guyer  Hunter,  Sir  WiUiam  Wedderbum,  Dr.  Corfield,  and 
Dr.  Pom  were  among  those  who  signed  it.  Hiss  Nightin- 
gale then  forwarded  the  Memorandum,  with  a  covering 
letter  going  more  fully  into  the  case,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  She  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  the  Governor-General 
and  to  the  Governor  of  Bombay.  Lord  Cross  received 
the  communication  very  sympathetically,  and  forwarded  it 
at  once  (April  1892)  to  the  Government  of  India.  Lord 
Lansdowne  then  circulated  Miss  Nightingale's  dispatch 
among  the  Local  Govenmients,  and  during  following  years 
a  formidaUe  mass  of  printed  Papers  accumulated,  "  Re- 
porting on  the  Proposals  made  by  Miss  Nightingale,  relative 
to  the  Better  Application  of  the  Proceeds  of  Village  Cesses 
to  the  purposes  of  Sanitation.'*  The  official  view,  though 
not  unsympathetic  to  Miss  Nightingale's  object,  was  opposed 
to  her  financial  expedient ;  it  was  thought  that  other 
purposes,  especially  the  improvement  of  roads,  etc.,  had  a 
claim  prior  to  sanitatioji.  "  It  seems  clear,"  wrote  Sir 
William  Wedderbum  to  her  {July  7,  1893),  '*  that  you  have 
most  effectively  dra\vn  attention  to  the  subject.  The 
oflRcial  replies  are  what  we  might  naturally  expect,  but 
reading  between  the  lines  I  think  they  admit  the  justice  of 
our  contention,  and  have  been  impressed  by  your  action." 
Perhnps  this  was  to  some  extent  the  case.  *'  You  have  most 
efttctively  drawTi  attention  to  the  subject  "  ;  that  was, 
perhaps,  the  main  service  which  during  these  years  Miss 
Nightingale  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Indian  sanitation. 
Certainly  she  was  importunate  in  asking  successive  Gover- 
nors-General for  reports  of  progress  ;  her  importunity  often 
caused  them  to  jog  the  elbows  of  Local  Governments  ;  and 
she  may  thus  not  unjustly  be  credited  with  such  gradual 
progress  as  was  made.  The  final  reply  to  Miss  Nightingale's 
immediate  suggestion  was  sent  in  a  dispatch  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  (Mr.  Fowler)  from  the  Government  of  India  in  1894 
(March  28),  enclosing  letters  on  her  Memorandum  from 
the  several  Local  Governments.  The  Government  of  India 
declined  for  various  reasons  to  adopt  her  suggestion ;  but 
admitting  that  something  ought  to  be  done,  considered  that 
"sanitation  in  its  simplest  form  of  a  pure  water-supply 
and  simple  latrine  arrangements  should  be  regarded  as 
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having  to  some  extent  a  claim  on  Provincial  revenues/' 
and  it  promised  "  to  press  this  claim  upon  Local  Govern- 
ments and  Administrations  as  opportunity  offers/*  A 
covering  letter  to  Miss  Nightingale  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  (May  9,  1894)1  while  informing  her  that  Mr.  Fowler 
**  is  disposed  to  accept  the  view  taken  by  the  Government 
of  India/'  expressed  the  belief  "  that  India  will  benefit  by 
the  renewed  attention  which  your  action  has  caused  to  be 
given  to  the  important  subject  of  rural  sanitary  reform." 
There  are  passages  in  some  of  the  replies  from  Local 
Governments,  enclosed  in  the  dispatch,  which  bear  out 
this  belief* 

Miss  Nightingale,  on  her  own  part,  was  diligent  in  appeals 
to  Indian  gentlemen  to  bestir  themselves.  She  had  an  aUy 
at  this  time  in  Sir  M^lliam  V^lson  Hunter,  who,  in  hk 
fortnightly  summary  of  ''Indian  Afiairs"  in  the  TtfM^s, 
sometimes  enforced  her  points  or  called  attention  to  her 
writings.  She  had  urged  her  friend  to  write  a  detailed 
description  of  the  actual  working  of  Indian  administration, 
and  this  he  did  in  1892.^  The  Preface  to  his  book  was  a 
dedicatory  letter  to  Miss  Nightingale.  In  it  he  says  that 
the  book  was  written  at  her  request,  describes  its  scope, 
and  thus  concludes  :  "  Now  that  the  work  is  done,  to  whom 
can  I  more  fitly  dedicate  it  than  to  you,  dear  Miss  Nightin- 
gale— to  you  whose  life  has  been  a  long  devotion  to  the 
stricken  ones  of  the  earth — to  you  whose  deep  sympathv 
with  the  peoples  of  India  no  years  of  «=uffering  or  of  sickness 
are  able  to  abate  ?  "  In  her  ovm  piec  es  ^\Titten  at  this  date, 
Miss  Nightingale  preached  more  especially  the  gospel  of 
Health  Missionaries  for  Rural  India.-  Some  reference  to 
progress  made  in  this  rc^pf^^-t  will  be  found  in  a  later  chapter 
(p.  406).  She  believed  in  State  action,  but  no  less  in  Self- 
help,  and  this  point  of  view  is  emphasized  in  a  retrospect  of 
her  work  for  India  which  she  wrote,  or  partly  wrote,  prob- 
ably as  hints  for  some  vernacular  pubUcation,  in  1889.^ 

*  Boinbay,  iSSj-zSgo  :  A  Study  in  Indian  AdminisireUion. 

*  Bibliography  A,  Nos.  132,  155. 

'  The  document,  unfortunately  not  complete,  is  in  part  t\'pewritten 
(with  a  few  pencilled  notes  in  Miss  Nightingale's  hand)  and  in  part  ia  the 
handwriUng  of  a  lady  who  at  this  time  rendered  her  some  secietaxial 
aoBBstance. 


L.ujui^L.u  Ly  Laoogle 
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Some  passages  from  the  document,  here  reananged,  may 
fitly  close  tills  account  of  her  later  Indian  work. 

"  Miss  Nightingale  saw  in  the  Queen's  Proclamation  of 
1858  a  text  and  a  living  principle  to  fulfil.  Every  English- 
man and  Englishwoman  interested  in  India  were  bound  in 
duty  and  in  honour  to  do  then:  utmost  to  hdpBritish  subjects 
to  understand  the  principle  and  to  practise  the  life.  To  this 
she  has  adhered  through  ilhiess  and  overwork  for  thirty-one 
yeais.  First  attracted  to  India  by  the  vital  necessity  of 
health  for  200  or  250  millions,  imperilled  by  sanitary  ignor- 
ance, apathy,  or  neglect,  she  bdieved  it  to  be  a  fact  that  since 
the  world  began,  criminals  have  not  destroyed  more  life 
and  property  than  do  epidemic  diseases  (the  result  of  well- 
known  insanitary  conditions)  every  year  in  India.  The 
protection  of  life  and  property  from  preventable  epidemics 
ranks  next  to  protection  firom  criminals,  as  a  responsibility 
of  Government,  if  indeed  it  is  not  even  higher  in  importance. 
The  first  thing  was  to  awaken  the  Government.  This  was 
done  by  the  Royal  Commission  upon  the  Sanitary  Slate  of 
the  Army  111  India,  whicli  was  the  origin  of  practical  action 
for  the  vast  native  population.  But  the  difficulties  were 
enormous.  You  must  have  the  people  on  your  side.  And 
the  people,  alas,  did  not  care.  You  cannot  give  health  to 
the  people  against  their  wills,  as  you  can  lock  up  people 
against  their  wills.  Impressed  by  these  facts.  Miss  Nightin- 
gale saw  the  necessity  of  Sanitary  Missi(>riari(  s  among  the 
people — of  sanitary  manuals  and  primers  m  the  schools 
('  Give  me  the  —schools— of  a  country  and  I  care  not  who 
makes  its  laws  *)  ;  of  sanitary  publications  of  all  kinds,  for 
man,  woman,  and  child.  The  Sanitary  Commissioner,  in 
one  instance  at  least, ^  has  been  a  Sanitary  Missionary,  crying 
out,  '  Bestir  yourselves,  gentlemen,  don't  you  see  we  are 
all  dying  ?  '  The  people  must  be  awakened,  not  to  call  on 
the  Goddess  of  Epidemics,  but  to  call  upon  the  Sirkaur  to  do 
its  part,  and  also  to  bestir  themselves  to  do  theirs  in  the 
matter  of  cleanliness  and  pure  water.  Miss  Nightingale 
found  in  Local  Government  the  only  remedy;  in  Local 
Govenunent  combined  with  Education."  The  Paper  touches 
also  upon  Miss  Nightingale's  interest  in  irrigation,  land- 

*  She  refers  no  doubt  to  Dr.  Hewlett 
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tenure,  usury,  agriculture,  and  in  all  these  matters  connects 
State  action  with  Self-help.  "  To  the  native  gentlemen  it  is 
that  Miss  Nitrhtingale  appeals.  She  appeals  to  them  also 
on  the  Sanitary  point.  And  first  of  all  it  is  for  them  to 
influence  their  ladies.  Let  them  lead  in  their  own  families 
in  domestic  sanitation.  Then,  doubtless,  the  lady  will  lead 
in  genera]  sanitation  in  India  as  she  does  in  England." 
Another  passagie  gives  incidentally  an  autobiographical 
summary.  "Miss  Nightingale  has  deeply  sympathized 
with  the  honourable  efforts  of  the  Nationad  Congress  which 
has  now  held  three  Sessions,  in  which  its  temperate  support 
of  political  reforms  has  been  no  less  remarkable  for  wisdom 
than  for  loyalty.  But  her  whole  hfe  has  been  given  deliber- 
ately, not  for  political,  bui  for  social  and  administrative 
progress." 


VII 

At  the  time  when  Miss  Nightingale's  Indian  work  was 
thus  largely  concentrated  upon  village  sanitation,  she  was 
no  less  busily  employed,  though  in  a  different  way,  upon 
work  of  a  like  kind  at  home.  Her  interest  in  local  a^airs  at 
Claydon  has  already  been  touched  upon,  and  this  was  much 
increased  after  the  death  of  her  sister  in  1890.  Lady 
Vemey  had  been  a  sufferer  for  many  years,  but  had  borne 
her  illness  witli  unflagging  spirit.  In  ]\Iay  1890  she  was 
in  London,  very  ill,  and  was  counting  the  hours  to  her 
removal  to  Claydon,  but  she  would  not  give  up  a  Sunday 
in  town — a  day  which  Florence  now  kept  sacred  for  her 
sister.  On  Sunday  May  4  Lady  Verney  was  carried  into 
Florence's  room,  and  the  sisters  did  not  see  each  other  again. 
On  Monday  Lady  Vemey  was  moved  to  Claydon,  and  there, 
a  week  later,  on  Florence's  birthday,  she  died.  "  You 
contributed  more  than  anvone,"  wrote  Sir  Harry  (May  15), 
**  to  what  enjoyment  ol  lile  was  hers.  I  have  no  comfort  so 
great  as  to  hold  intercourse  with  you.  You  and  I  were  the 
objects  of  her  tender  love,  and  her  love  for  you  was  intense. 
It  was  dehghtful  to  me  to  hear  her  speak  of  you,  and  to  see 
her  face,  perhaps  distorted  with  pain,  look  happy  when  she 
thought  of  you.' '   Miss  Nightingale  at  once  went  to  Claydon, 
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where  she  remained  for  several  months.  Sir  Harry,  now  in 
his  90th  year,  relied  greatly  upon  his  sister-in-law,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life  s^tie  devoted  herself  to  him  with 
constant  solicitude.  He  was  never  happy  if  many  days 
passed  without  sight  ol  her  or  hearing  from  her.  The  hutler 
always  put  Miss  Nightingale's  letter  on  the  top  of  his  master's 
morning  pile,  and  no  mouthful  of  hreakfast  was  eaten  till 
he  had  read  it  through.  >Vhen  he  was  in  the  country  and 
she  in  London,  he  was  always  wanting  to  run  up  to  town  for 
the  day— to  buy  a  new  waistcoat,  or  to  consult  his  solicitor : 
any  excuse  would  serve  so  that  he  could  see  his  sister-in-law 
in  South  Street.  They  used  to  say  at  Claydon  that  there 
was  a  sure  way  of  discovering  whether  Sir  Harry  found  a 
new  guest  sympathetic  or  not :  if  he  did,  the  conversation 
was  invariably  turned  to  Miss  Nightingale.  Upon  the  death 
of  her  sister,  Claydon  became  Miss  Nightingale's  country- 
home,  and  she  brought  her  managerial  thoroughness  into 
play  there.  She  looked  into  Sir  Harry's  affairs,  interested 
herself  greatly  in  the  estate,  inquired  into  the  conditions 
of  surrounding  village  life,  made  accjuaintance  with  local 
doctors.  These  interests  brought  home  to  her  the  conviction 
that  village  sanitation  was  necessary  to  ci\aHze  England 
hardly  less  than  India,  and  she  saw  that  as  in  India,  so  in 
England,  education  must  be  one  at  least  of  the  civilizing 
agencies.  She  set  herself  to  make  a  beginning  where  her 
lot  now  happened  to  be  cast,  in  Buckinfjhamshire. 

The  time  was  favourable  to  a  new  experiment.  County 
Councils  had  been  established  by  the  Act  of  1888.  In  1889 
they  were  empowered  to  levy  and  expend  money  upon 
Technical  Education.  By  the  Local  Taxation  Act  of  1890 
they  received  a  windfall  for  the  same  purpose  from  what 
was  known  as  the  "  Whisky  Money."  Funds  were  thus 
available,  and  the  definition  of  "  technical  "  education  was 
wide.  Why  should  not  some  of  it  be  used  for  education  in 
the  science  of  "  Health  at  Home  "  ?  Mr.  Frederick  Vemey 
was  chairman  of  the  Technical  Education  Committee  of 
North  Bucks,  and  with  Miss  Nightingale,  as  he  said,  "  to 
inspire,  advise,  and  guide,"  the  thing  was  done.  She  was 
already,  as  we  have  heard,  possessed  by  the  idea  of  the 
district  nurse  as  health  missioner.   It  now  occurred  to  her 
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to  institute  an  order  of  hcalth-missioners  as  such.  The 
Health  Olhcer  fur  tlic  district  (Dr.  I)e  'Ath)  was  first  employed 
to  train  ladies  for  the  work  by  means  of  lectures  and  classes. 
The  instruction  was  practical  as  well  as  theoretical,  for  the 
doctor  took  his  pupils  \\ith  him  to  some  of  the  villages, 
introduced  the  ladies  to  the  village  mothers,  and  pointed 
out  particular  matters  in  which  knowledge  sympathetically 
given  might  be  invaluable  to  the  cottagers.  An  independent 
examination  ioUowed,  and  the  ladies  who  passed  it  satis- 
factorily were,  after  a  period  of  probation  in  practical  work, 
granted  certificates  as  Health  Missioncrs,  in  which  capacity 
some  of  them  were  engaged  by  the  Tecimical  Education 
Committee  to  visit  and  lecture  in  the  country  villages.  The 
scheme,  started  in  the  spring  of  1892,  was  a  simple  one,  but 
it  involved  Miss  Nightingale,  as  huge  bundles  of  documents 
attest,  in  much  labour  lor  two  or  three  years.  She  enlisted 
recruits ;  collected  the  best  that  was  known  and  thought 
about  shnple  sanitary  instruction;  considered  syllabuses 
and  examination  papers ;  corresponded  with  other  Technical 
Education  Committees ;  wrote  memoranda  and  letters  on 
the  subject.^  To  the  Women  Workers'  Conference,  held  at 
Leeds  in  November  1893,  she  sent  a  paper  dealing  exhaust- 
ively with  the  whole  subject  of  Rural  Hygiene — a  paper 
which  is  unhappily  by  no  means  out  of  date  to-day,  though 
the  work,  in  which  Miss  Nightingale  was  a  pioneer,  has 
branched  out  in  many  directions.  "  We  want  duly  qualified 
Sanitary  Inspectors,"  she  wrote,  and  she  was  delighted 
when  she  heard  a  few  years  later  of  the  good  work  done  by 
some  women  sanitary  inspccturs  in  the  north.  FuU  qiiali- 
hcation,  practical  training,  she  insisted  upon  ;  and  then 
something  else  was  wanted  also.  Her  last  word  to  the 
Health  Missioner  was  the  same  as  to  the  Nurse.  "  The 
work  that  tells  is  the  work  of  the  skilful  luuid,  directed  by 
the  cool  head,  and  inspired  by  the  loving  heart." 

*  See  Bibiiogiaphy  A,  N08. 126, 133  134. 
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MR.  JOWETT  AND  OTHER  FRIENDS 

T.pt  ever>'  dawn  of  morning  l>e  to  you  as  the  brqirmiiic^  of  life,  and  every 
setting  sun  be  to  you  as  its  close — tken  let  every  one  of  these  short  Uves 
leave  its  sore  notnd  id  ttasM  Uadly  Uttng  dom  nr  ofh«HL — Rimxtir. 

The  last  chapter  was  largely  concerned  with  Miss  Nightin- 
gale's activity  in  public  affairs  and  with  acquaintanceships 
which  she  formed  in  connection  with  them.  In  such  affairs 
she  was  forcible,  clear-sighted,  methodical.  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  on  first  making  her  acquaintance,  had  said  to  a  friend 
that  it  was  "  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  such  a  ^ood  man  of 
business  as  Miss  Nightingale."  But  she  was  niaay  raided, 
and  even  in  her  converse  with  men  or  women  on  public 
affairs  she  was  generally  something  more  than  a  good 
"  man  of  busuiess."  Much  of  her  influence  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  those  who  first  saw  her  as  a  matter 
of  affaus  hcc.inie  her  friends,  and  that  to  the  qualities  of  a 
good  man  oi  business  she  added  those  of  a  richly  sympathetic 
nature. 

This  aspect  of  Miss  Nightingale's  life  and  character  has 
already  been  illustrated  sufficiently  in  the  case  of  her  relations 
with  Matrons,  Superintendents,  and  Nurses.  It  may  be 
discprned  clearly  enough,  too,  in  the  account  of  her  ofi'icial 
work  wath  Sidney  Herbert  and  other  of  her  earlier  allies. 
But  it  was  as  marked  in  her  later  as  in  her  earlier  years,  and 
in  relation  to  the  men  as  to  the  women  with  whom  she  was 
brought  into  touch.  In  reading  her  collection  of  letters 
from  various  doctors  and  officials  of  all  sorts,  I  have  been 
struck  many  times  with  a  quick  change  of  atmosphere. 
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The  correspondence  bep^ins  on  a  formal  note.  Her  corre- 
spondent will  be  '*  pleased  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 
lady  so  justly  esteemed,  "  etc.,  etc.  The  niter\ie\v  has 
taken  place,  or  a  few  letters  have  passed,  and  then  the  note 
altn  s.  Wives  or  sons  or  daughters  have  been  to  see  her, 
or  kindly  inquiries  and  messages  have  been  sent,  and  the 
correspondence  becomes  as  between  old  iamily  friends. 
Youu!^  and  old  alike  felt  the  sympathetic  touch  o£  Miss 
Nightmgale's  manner.  The  name  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Frederick 
has  been  mentioned  in  earlier  pages.  He  was  a  junior 
clerk  in  the  War  OfTice  when  Miss  Nightmgale  first  made 
his  acquaintance.  Not  many  months  had  passed  before 
she  was  helpfully  interested  both  in  his  family  and  in  various 
good  works  to  which  he  devoted  his  spare  time.  There  is 
much  Gon€spondence,  during  the  years  with  which  we  were 
concerned  in  the  last  chapter,  with  Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert) 
Morant,  at  that  time  tutor  in  the  Royal  Family  of  Siam. 
Miss  Nightingale  had  made  his  acquaintance  before  he 
left  for  Siam  ;  and  he  came  to  see  her  when  he  was  on  leave 
in  England,  "  leave  apparently  meaning/'  she  wrote  (Sept. 
24,  189X),  "  working  on  his  Siamese  subjects  23  hours  out 
of  the  24."  She  became  almost  as  much  interested  in 
Siamese  affairs  as  in  those  of  India  itself  ;  but  the  letters 
show  that  the  public  interest  was  combined  with  a  personal, 
and  almost  motherly,  affection.  Mr.  J.  Croft,  on  the  staff 
at  St.  Thomas^  who  had  for  many  years  been  medical 
instructor  to  the  Nightin|fale  Probationers,  resigned  that 
post  in  X892,  and  in  returning  thanks  for  a  testimonial 
described  the  pleasure  he  had  found  in  working  under  "  so 
lovable  and  adorable  a  leader  as  Miss  Nightingale."  Colonel 
Yule  had  first  made  Miss  Nightingale's  acquaintance  in  an 
official  capacity  as  the  member  of  the  India  Council  charged 
with  sanitary  affairs,  but  he  soon  came  to  love  her  as  a 
friend.  In  1889  he  was  ill,  and  wrote  her  a  valedictory 
letter  (May  2),  in  which,  after  giving  advice  about  some 
official  matters,  he  said  :  "  As  long  as  I  live,  but  I  am  not 
counting:  on  tliMt  as  a  long  period,  it  will  be  a  happiness  to 
think  tiiat  1  was  brought  into  communication  with  you — 
useless  as  I  fear  I  have  been  in  your  great  task  :  in  fact  my 
strength  had  already  begun  to  fail.   And  so,  dear  Miss 
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Nightingale,  I  take  my  leave :  let  it  be  with  the  words  of 
the  4th  Book  of  Moses,  ch.  vi.,  and  those  that  come  after 
us  will  put  in  your  mouth  those  of  Job,  xxix."  ^  His 
strength  failed  more  rapidly  ;  and  in  his  last  illness  he 
was  glad  to  know  that  Miss  Nightingale  had  not  forgotten 
him.  She  sent  him  a  message  of  Invent  gratitude.  "  I 
will  look  at  it  not  as  misapplied  to  myself/'  he  answered 
(Dec.  17,  a  fortnight  before  his  death),  "  but  as  part  of  the 
large  and  generous  nature  which  you  are  ready  to  apply 
to  others  who  little  deserve  it.  I  praise  God  for  the  privilege 
of  having  known  you.  I  am  sunk  very  low  in  strength,  and 
cannot  write  with  my  own  hand,  so  use  that  of  one  of  my 
oldest  and  dearest  friends.  God  bless  and  keep  you  to  the 
end,  as  you  have  been  for  so  many  years,  a  pillar  in  Girist's 
Kingdom  of  Love  and  of  this  state  of  England.  Ever,  with 
the  deepest  affection  and  veneration,  your  faithful  servant, 
H.  Yute."  The  strength  of  her  older  friend  and  fellow- 
worker.  Dr.  Sutherland,  ebbed  rapidly,  and  he  did  not 
long  survive  his  retirement.  He  died  in  July  1891.  He 
was  in  great  weakness  at  the  end,  and  was  hardly  able  to 
read  or  to  speak ;  but  his  wife  said  that  she  had  received 
a  letter  from  Miss  Nightingale  with  messages  for  him.  To 
her  surprise  he  roused  himself  once  more,  read  the  letter 
through,  and  said,  "  Give  her  my  love  and  blessing."  They 
were  almost  his  last  words. 

II 

The  affectionate  sympathy  which  Miss  Nightingale  gave 
to  her  friends  was  not  1  u  king  to  her  relation-^.  In  1889  one 
of  the  dearest  of  them,  her  "  Aunt  Mai,"  h;id  cliod  at  the  age 
of  91.  Her  husband,  the  "  Uncle  Sam  "  oi  earlier  chapters, 
had  died  eight  years  before  ;  and  the  widow's  bereax  i  nn  nt 
seems  to  have  done  away  with  such  estrangement  as  there 
had  been  between  her  and  her  niece.  They  resumed  their 
former  affectionate  correspondence  on  religious  matters, 
and  Mi'^s  Nightingale  was  again  the  "  loving  Flo  "  of  earlier 
years.   "  Dearest  friend,''  she  wrote  on  the  card  sent  with 

^  Nnmben  vi.  24^26 1  "  The  Lord  bless  tfaee,  and  keep  tfaee/'  etc. 
Job  xsod.  XI-16 :  '*  When  the  ear  heard  me,  tiien  it  btesaed  me/*  etc. 
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flowers  when  her  aunt  died  ;  ' '  lovely,  loving  soul ;  humble 
mind  of  high  and  holy  thought." 

Miss  Nightingale  was  not  one  of  those  persons  who  keep 
their  tact  and  kindly  consideration  for  the  outside  world 
and  think  indolent  indifference  or  rough  candour  good 
enough  for  the  family  cncle.  I  have  been  told  a  little 
anecdote  which  is  instructive  in  this  connection.  Miss  Irby 
came  into  the  garden  hall  at  Lea  Hurst  one  day,  fresh  from 
an  interview  with  Miss  Nightingale.  "  I  must  tell  you/' 
she  said,  laughing,  to  one  of  Miss  Nightingale's  yoimger 
cousins,  "  what  Florence  has  just  said ;  it's  so  like  her. 
She  said  to  me,  *  I  wonder  whether  R.  remembered  to  have 
that  branch  taken  away  that  fell  across  the  south  drive.* 
I  said,  '  I  will  ask  her.*  '  Oh,  no,'  said  Florence,  '  don't  ask 
her  that.  Ask  her  who7n  she  asked  to  take  the  branch 
away.'  "  This  is  only  a  trifle  ;  but  the  method  of  the  thing 
was  very  characteristic  Miss  Nightingale  was  a  diplomatist 
in  smaU  affairs  as  in  great.  She  was  careful  not  to  run  a 
risk  of  jnaking  mischief  through  intermediaries.  She  took 
real  trouble  to  that  end,  and  never  seemed  to  find  an3rth]ng 
in  this  sort  too  much  to  do.  Her  influence  with  eveiy 
member  of  her  family  was  used  to  make  relations  between 
them  better  and  more  affectionate.  With  many  of  the 
younger  generation  of  her  cousins  and  other  kinsfolk  she 
maintained  affectionate  relations.  She  regulated  her  hours 
very  strictly,  as  we  have  heard,  but  she  found  time,  especi- 
ally in  her  later  years,  to  see  some  of  these  young  friends 
repeatedly.  When  she  did  not  see  them,  she  hked  to  be 
informed  of  their  comings  and  gomgs,  their  doings  and 
prospects,  their  marriages  and  belongings.  She  held  in  deep 
affection  the  memory  of  Arthur  I  high  Clough,  and  she  loved 
tenderly  her  cousin,  Mr.  Shore  Smith.  She  entert,iiiu d  a 
generous  solicitude  for  Mr.  Clough's  family  ;  and  the  lanuiy 
of  her  cousin.  Shore,  were  especially  close  to  her.  A  little 
note  to  Mrs.  Shore  Smith — one  of  hundreds — illustrates 
incidentally  Miss  Nightingale's  love  of  flowers  and  their 
visitors : — 

10  South  Strekt.  April  24.  1894.  Dearest,  I  feel  so  anxious 
to  know  how  you  are.  Thank  you  so  much  for  your  beautiful 
Azaleas  which  have  come  out  splendidly,  and  the  yellow  tulips. 
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The  smell  of  the  Azaleas  reminds  me  so  of  Embley.  On  a  tulip 
sat  a  poor  little  tiny,  tiny,  pretty  Httle  snail  of  a  sort  unknown 

to  me.  He  said  :  "I  was  so  happy  in  my  garden  on  my  tulip, 
and  I  was  kidnapped  into  that  horrid  box.  And  whatever  am 
I  to  do  ?  "  So  we  carried  him  out  and  carefully  put  him  among 
the  shrubs  in  the  boxes  on  the  leads  (lilacs).  But  my  opinion 
is  that  he  is  very  particular  about  his  diet  and  that  his  opinion 
was  that  he  could  lind  notliing  worthy  of  his  acceptance  there. 
He  must  either  have  been  drowned  in  the  water-spout,  or  dree'd 
the  penalty  of  being  particiilar.  Now  I  retmn  to  our  brutality 
in  letting  you  go  without  even  partaking  of  "  Baby's  bottle." 
My  kindest  regards  to  Baby  and  its  Mama.  Ever  your  loving 
F.  N." 

Miss  Nightingale  was  godmother  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh 
Bonham  Carter's  son,  Malcolm.  With  Norman,  an  Indian 
Civilian,  a  younger  son  of  Mr.  Henry  Bonham  Carter, 
she  kept  up  a  corrpspondence.  She  was  much  attached  to 
Miss  Edith  Bonham  Carter,^  who  had  taken  up  nursing, 
and  there  were  several  other  relations  who  saw  her 
and  in  whom  she  was  much  interested.  The  number 
of  family  letters  which  she  preserved  is  very  large ; 
and  among  them  those  relating  to  the  family  into  which 
her  sister  had  married  are  almost  as  numerous  as 
those  relating  to  her  own  kith  and  kin.  For  Margaret 
Lady  Verney,  in  particular.  Miss  Nightingale  entertained  a 
deep  admiration  and  a  most  tender  affection.  She  was 
attached  also  to  Sir  Harry's  younger  son,  Mr.  Frederick 
Verney,  who  in  these  later  years  helped  her  in  many  of  her 
undertakings,  and  whom  she  in  turn  helped  greatly  in  his. 
A  few  of  her  own  family  letters,  covering  a  large  space 
of  time,  will  best  show  tiie  pleasantly  affectionate  tenns, 
now  grave,  now  gay,  on  which  she  placed  herself  with  her 
relations : — 

{To  Mrs.  Clough.)  35  South  Street,  Jan.  2  [1873].  I 
lit  upon  the  edition  of  Byron  (without  Don  Juan)  which  we  wislied 
for.  There  are  two  vols,  more  than  in  our  edition,  which  may 
be  trash.  But  Childe  Harold, — the  descriptions  of  Greece  in 
the  Tale :  Poems, — Chillon, — ^but  above  all  Manfred :  there  is 
nothing  like  it  in  the  world,  especially  the  last  scene.  The  Spirit 
there  is  really  a  spirit — ^the  only  spirit  out  of  Job  and  SauL  The 

*  Daughter  of  Mr.  Jolm  Boaiiam  Carter  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  29). 
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Ghost  in  Hamlet  is  surely  a  very  gross  unpleasant  dead-alive 
unburied  man,  with  the  most  vulgar  full-bodied  sentiments, 
clamouring  for  vengeance  on  his  murderer  (not  even  so  spirit-like 
as  a  dying  man),  quite  unlike  what  his  son  describes  him — a 
Thief  and  Impostor,  I  am  sure,  going  to  take  the  spoons.  Man- 
fred, to  my  mind,  stands  alone,  and  is  the  most  spiritual  view 
of  immortality,  of  what  hell  and  heaven  really  are,  of  any  poetry 
in  the  world.  One  only  wonders  how  Byron  ever  wrote  it. 

{To  a  niece}  who  was  going  to  College.)  lo  South  Street, 
August  22  [i88x].  My  very  dearest  R. — Aunt  Florence  is 
filled  with  you  and  your  going  to  Girt  on.  I  can  say  nothing 
I  would  and,  saying  nothing,  I  would  ask  those  greatest  of  the 
*'  heathens  " — Plato,  Aeschylus,  Tlnicydides — to  say  much  to 
you.  Aeschylus,  w^hose  Prometheus  is  evidently  a  foreshadowing 
of,  or,  if  you  Hke  it  better,  the  same  type  (with  Osiris  of  Egypt) 
as,  Christ :  the  one  who  brought  "  gifts  to  men/'  who  defied 
"the  powers  that  be"  (the  "principalities*'  and  "powers" 
of  evil),  who  suffered  for  men  in  bringing  them  the  "  best  gifts  " 
(the  "  fire  from  heaven  "),  who  could  only  give  by  suffering 
himself,  and  wlio  finally  "  led  captivity  captive."  It  ^ppms  to 
TTtt^  that  I  r  e  in  nothing  so  much  the  history  of  God — m  the  re- 
ligions of  the  world  which  M.  Mohl  learnt  Oriental  languages 
to  write — as  in  these  great "  heathens  " — Pei  hian,  Chinese,  Indian, 
Greek  also,  and  Latin  too,  but  specially  Aeschylus  and  Plato  ; 
and  perhaps,  too,  in  Physiology — the  greatness  of  His  work, 
the  dlence  of  His  work,  what  sjnrit  He  is  of.  His  "  glory  " 
and  poorness  of  spirit — and  that  to  be  "  poor  of  spirit "  con- 
stitutes His  glory,  if  to  be  poor  of  spirit  means  utter  unselfishness, 
perfect  freedom  from  self  and  from  the  very  thought  of  self, 
ani]  from  affectations  and  from  "  vaiji  glory."  My  ver^^  dearest 
child,  fare  you  very  well — ^very,  very  well  is  the  deepest  prayei 
of  Aunt  Florence. 

{To  a  niece  who  had  taken  up  vegetarianism.)  lo  South 
Street,  Nov.  8  [1887 J.  Dearest — I  send  you  two  ' '  vegetables  " 
in  their  shells.  We  shall  have  some  more  fresh  ones  to-moxrow. 
A  new  potato  is,  I  assure  you,  w4  a  vegetable.  It  is  a  mare's 
egg,  laid  by  her,  you  know,  in  a  "  mare's  nest."  No  vegetarian 
would  eat  it.  I  send  you  some  Egyptian  lentils.  I  have  them 
every  night  for  supper,  done  in  milk,  which  I  am  not  vcr^^  fond 
of.  The  deHcious  thing  is  lentil  soup,  as  made  e\eiy  day  by 
an  Arab  cook  in  Egypt,  over  a  handful  of  fire  not  big  enough 
to  roast  a  mosquito.  .  .  .  Ever  your  loving  Aunt  Florence. 

{To  a  niece,  who  was  full  of  t)w  co-operative  movement.)  10 

^  Not  rcallv  a  niece,  but  Miss  Nightingale  was  *'  Aunt  Florence  to 
all  her  couiiinb  lu  tiie  second  geueratioa  ;  ati  also  to  the  childreu  ot  some 
old  firiends. 
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South  StkiiET,  July  14  [iS88j.  Dearest — Your  co-operative 
usefulness  is  delightful.  If  it  is  not  in  the  lowest  degree  vulgar, 
I  should  ask  if  I  might  give  them  some  books.  But  I  suppose 
this  is  contrary  to  a&  Co-operative  principle.  Lady  Ashbnrton 
is  gone  to  Marienbad,  to  distribute  Bibles  and  Tracts  in  Czech-ish. 
There  is  a  very  laiige  Co-operative  Estate  about  20  miles  distant 
on  the  borders  of  the  Forest,  which  she  has  seen  and  believes  to 
be  entirely  successful.  And  I  have  charged  her  to  send  me 
home  (for  you)  detail- — and  of  course  to  prove  its  success. 
You  see  how  my  manners  and  principles  have  been  corrupted 
by  you,  the  youthful  prophet.  If  you  observe  aberration,  do 
not  lay  it  at  my  door.  It  is  sad  how  yuuLii  corrupts  old  age. 
Your  faithful  and  loving  old  (co-operative)  Aunt,  Florence 

NiGSTXNGALE. 

(To  Mrs,  Vamgkan  Nash.)  Claydon  House,  Jan.  3  [1895]. 
I  have  never  thanked  you,  except  in  my  heart,  which  is  alwa}^, 
for  my  beautiful  book — Villari's  History  oj  Florence :  its  first 

two  centuries.  It  does  look  so  mteresting,  and  I  have  always 
been  interested  m  Florentine  history  above  all  others.  1  think 
it  was  from  studying  Sismondi's  RSpubliques  lialiennes  when  I 
was  a  young  girl  (lx)ok  now  despised— you  rascal !)  and  from 
knowing  Sismondi  himself  afterwards  at  Geneva.  The  end 
of  this  Villari  does  look  so  very  enthralling,  where  he  traces 
the  causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Florentine  Republic — ^its 
veiy  w^th  and  commerce  assisting  its  ruin,  and  shows  how  its 
"  Commune  "  could  not  develop  into  a  "  State  "  (that  may  help 
some  reflections  on  Indian  Village  Communities).  But  I  do  not 
see  that  he  shows — tho*  as  T  am  reading  backwards,  like  the 
Devil,  I  may  come  to  it — how  ditterent  were  the  Florentine  ideas 
of  Liberty  from  ours.  With  them  it  was  that  everybudy  biiuiild 
liave  a  biiaic  m  governing  everybody  else  ;  with  us,  that  every- 
body should  have  the  power  of  sell-development  without  hurting 
anybody  else.  I  remember  Villari's  Savonarola  well:  it  must 
have  been  published  30  or  40  years  ago.  (I  always  had  an  en- 
thusiasm for  Savbnarola.)  It  was  heavy,  learned,  impartial, 
e.xhaustive.  It  was  my  father's  book :  he  read  it  much.  I 
think  I  told  you  that  I  possess  copies  of  the  last  things  that 
Savonarola  ever  wrote — Commentaries  on  two  Psalms^ — not 
a  word  against  his  enemies  and  persecutions,  or  any  mention  of 
them,  or  indeed  any  lamentation  at  all,  but  all  one  long  and 
fervent  aspiration  after  a  perfect  re-union  with  the  Father  of 
light  and  love.  Good  Fenzi,  Evelina  Galton's  husband,  had 
these  copies  made  for  me  from  the  originals  in  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio. 

{To  Norman  Bonham  Carter,)  10  South  Street,  August  2 
[1895].  .  .  .  You  will  see  by  the  accounts  of  the  General  Election 
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how  the  Conse^^^atives  have  got  in  by  an  enormous  majority, 
and  the  Liberals  are  discomfited.  But  I  am  an  old  fogey,  and 
have  been  at  this  work  for  40  years.  And  I  have  always  found 
tiiat  the  man  who  has  the  genius  to  know  how  to  find  details, 
and  the  still  greater  genius  of  knowing  how  to  apply  them  will 
win»  and  party  does  not  signify  at  all.  My  masters  ^ — that  is. 
Sir  Robert  Ped's  school,  never  cared  for  place*  but  always  worked 
for  both  sides  alike.  I  learn  the  lesson  of  life  from  a  little  kitten 
of  mine,  one  of  two.  The  old  cat  comes  in  and  says,  very  cross, 
*'  I  didn't  ask  you  in  liere,  I  hke  to  have  mv  Missis  to  myself !  " 
And  he  runs  at  them.  The  hicgcr  and  handsomer  kitten  runs 
away,  but  the  httler  one  stands  her  ground,  and  when  the  old 
enemy  comes  near  enough  kisses  his  nose,  and  makes  tlie  peace. 
That  is  the  lesson  of  Ufe,  to  kiss  one's  enemy's  nose,  always  stand- 
ing one's  ground.  I  am  rather  sorry  for  Lord  Salisbury.  A 
majority  is  always  in  the  wrong. 

{To  Louis  Shore  Nightingde,^  10  South  Street,  Dec,  21 
[1896].  I  Iiave  been  thinking  a  great  deal  of  what  you  said 
on  both  sides  about  a  Church  at  Lea.  I  \vish  you  could  consult 
some  one,  not  Churl  h-3^  like  Harry  B.  C,  upon  it.  What  you 
say  that,  if  the  Church  is  to  be  done,  the  proprietors  and  trustees 
of  T.ea  Hurst  should  not  set  tliemselves  against  it  is  true.  The 
Church  is  hke  the  Wesley^ms,  another  Cluistiaii  sect — not  to  be 
put  down.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Church  is  now  more  like  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  than  like  Christ.  The  Bishops  and  the 
High  Church  look  upon  work  among  Dissenters  as  work  among 
the  heathen.  They  would  upset  all  the  present  work  in  Lea 
and  Holloway  if  they  could.  Christ  would  have  laughed  at  the 
"  Validity  of  Orders  "  difficulty  of  the  present  day.  He  would 
have  no  dogma.  His  Dogmas  were,  He  tells  us  distinctly.  Un- 
selfishness, Love  to  God  and  our  neighbour.  He  takes  the  Ten 
Comnuuidments  to  pieces  and  shows  us  the  spirit  of  them  (with- 
out which  they  are  nothing)  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  He 
even  ridicules  Sabbath  observance.  What  are  now  called  the 
"  essential  doctrines  "  of  the  Christian  religiod  He  does  not  even 
mention.  A  High  Churchman  and  especially  a  H.  Ch.'s  wife 
would  upset  evcijrthing.  .  .  .  Ever  your  loving  Aunt  F. 

[To  Norman  B'>p.ham  Carter.)  27  [1897].  .  .  .  I  wish 

you  God-speed,  my  dear  friend.  India  is  a  glorious  ticld,  pro\ided 
you  keep  out  of  "  little  wars."  As  you  are  not  a  military  man, 
there  is  just  a  chance  that  you  may  not  have  perverse  views  on 
tliis  subject.    I  see  Charlie  sometimes.    He  is  a  very  good  fellow, 

1  She  was  writiiig,  it  will  be  observed,  on  the  anntvenaiy  of  Sidney 

Herbert's  death. 

*  Younger  son  of  Ifr.  Shora  Smith,  who  bad  aasamed  the  name  of 
Nightingale  in  1893. 
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tho'  a  militaiy  man.  But  then  his  mind  is  not  warped  by 
"  Frontier  Wars/'  And  I  know  at  Dublin  he  did  a  good  deal  for 
the  men.  One  of  our  nurses.  Sister  Snodgrass,  who  died  just  after 
she  had  gone  out  to  foreign  service,  was  some  years  in  Dublin 

military  fever  wards.  She  did  so  much  for  them,  and  got  many 
of  her  orderHes  to  refonn  their  lives.  When  they  heard  of  her 
death,  they  cried  I  k-  <  hildren.  I  know  how  hard  worked  you 
are.  So  am  I.  But  your  Father  helps  me  with  his  excellent 
judgment.   God  bless  you. 

{To  Louis  Shore  NighHngaU.)  lo  SOUTH  St.,  D0G,  23 
[1898].  I  send  a  small  contribution  to  your  journey.  I  approve 
of  Switzerland,  but  wish  you  could  prick  on  to  Itajly.  I  always 
do.  If  you  make  a  bother  about  this  bit  of  paper,  you  will  find 
that,  in  the  words  of  the  immortal  Sliakespeare,  "  Ravens  shall 
pick  out  your  eyes  and  eagles  eat  the  same."  1  have  the  Doctor 
coming  this  afternoon,  whom  1  dare  not  put  off,  from  considera- 
tions of  the  same  nature.  If  you  are  so  good  as  to  come,  please 
come  at  5 — for  only  half  an  hour,  tliat  is  till  5.30. 

Multiply  such  letters  largely  ;  add  to  them  letters  of  a 
like  kind,  mutatis  midandis,  addressed  to  her  "  children  "  in 
the  nursing  world  ;  bring  further  into  roimt  her  solicitude 
for  servants  and  dependents  :  and  it  will  be  seen  how 
faithfully  Miss  Nightingale  followed  the  words  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  chapter — words  which  she  had  copied  out  as 
"  A  New  Year's  Greeting  "  for  1889.  She  had  a  soft  place 
in  her  heart  even  for  criminals  who  despitefully  used  her. 
In  July  1892  burglary  was  committed  in  her  house  in 
South  Street.  It  was  in  the  early  morning,  and  she  espied 
the  burglar  resting  for  a  moment  with  his  spoils  (some  of 
her  plate  and  her  maid's  money)  in  a  hiding-place  behind 
the  house.  If  her  maids  or  the  police  or  both  had  been 
more  alert,  the  malefactor  would  have  been  arrested.  Her 
sense  for  efficiency  was  outraged,  but  she  relented  when  the 
Inspector  came  to  see  her.  "  Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well 
that  you  didn't  catch  the  man,"  she  said  with  a  twinkle, 
"  for  I  am  afraid  you  don't  do  them  much  good  when  you 
lock  them  up."  She  was  fond  of  the  police,  and  during  the 
Jubilee  year  admired  from  her  window  their  handling  of  the 
crowds.  She  noted  the  long  hours  ;  made  friends  with  the 
Inspector  at  Grosvenor  Gate,  and  sent  supplies  of  hot  tea 
and  cakes  for  his  men. 
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There  was  a  time,  as  we  have  heard,  when  Miss  Nightin- 
gale's friendship  with  Mr.  Jowett,  though  it  did  not  diminish, 
yet  became  sensible,  on  her  side  at  least,  of  a  certain  dis- 
comfort ;  ^  but  that  time  was  short.  Later  years  brought 
occasion  for  a  renewal  of  more  effective  sympathy  ;  and  as 
old  age  began  to  steal  upon  them,  the  Mends  held  closer 
together.  Mr.  Jowett  was  deeply  interested  in  many  of 
Miss  Nightingale's  later  Indian  interests — especially  in  those 
that  related  to  education,  whether  in  India  itself  or  of 
Indians  and  Indian  civil  servants  in  this  country.  He 
introduced  to  her  Miss  ComeUa  Sorabji,  whom  he  befriended 
at  Oxford.  He  talked  and  corresponded  much  with  Miss 
Nightingale  about  University  courses  in  relation  to  India. 
**  I  vvanL  lo  prove  to  you,"  he  wTote  (Oct.  14,  1887),  "  that 
your  words  do  sometimes  affect  my  flighty  or  stony  heart 
and  are  not  altogether  cast  to  the  winds.  Therefore  I  send 
you  the  last  report  of  the  Indian  Students,  in  which  you 
will  perceive  that  agricultural  chemistry  has  become  a 
reality  ;  and  that,  owing  to  you  (tiiuugh  I  fear  that,  like 
so  many  other  of  your  good  deeds,  this  will  never  be  kiiuwn 
to  men),  Indian  Students  are  reading  about  agriculture, 
and  that  therefore  Indian  Ryots  may  have  a  chance  of 
bemg  somewhat  better  fed  than  hitherto."  When  Lord 
Lansdowne  had  settled  down  in  India,  Mr.  Jowett  thought 
that  he  might  without  impertinence  wTite  to  his  friend  and 
tell  him  what  he  should  do  to  become  "  a  really  great 
Viceroy."  What  should  be  suggc^sted  ?  Perhaps  Miss 
Nightingale  would  consider  ?  She  took  the  hint  most 
seriously  :  the  education  of  Viceroys  was  a  favourite  occupa- 
tion with  her.  Without  disclosing  the  particular  occasion, 
she  took  many  advisers  into  council,  and  discussed  with 
them  what  reforms  might  most  usefully  be  introduced. 
She  forwarded  her  views  to  Oxford,  and  they  filtered  through 
Mr.  Jowett  to  Simla.  Mr.  Jowett  continued  throughout 
these  years  to  see  Miss  Nightingale  frequently,  and  generally 
sta3red  with  her  once  or  twice  a  year — either  in  London  or 
at  Claydon.   In  1887  he  was  staying  in  South  Street  when 

>  S«e  above,  p.  240. 
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he  was  taken  ill.  Miss  Nightingale  found  him  "a  veiy 
wilful  patient " ;  he  would  not  take  the  complete  rest 
which  she  and  the  doctor  considered  essential;  and  she 
had  to  enter  into  a  secret  plot  with  Robert  Browning  to  keep 
him  from  the  excitement  of  seeing  friends.  "  I  am  greatiy 
ashamed/'  he  wrote  on  his  return  to  Oxford  (Oct.  13),  "  at 
the  trouble  and  interference  to  your  work  which  I  caused. 
The  recollection  of  your  infinite  kindness  will  never  fade 
from  my  mind."  She  sent  him  elaborate  instructions  for 
the  better  care  of  his  '*  Brother  Ass,"  the  body.  **  How  can 
I  thank  you  enough  for  your  never  endniij:  kindness  to  me  ? 
May  God  bless  you  louo  times  in  your  hte  and  in  your  work. 
I  sometimes  tlnnk  I  gossip  to  you  too  much.  It  is  due  to 
your  kindness  and  sympathy,  and  you  know  that  I  have 
no  one  else  to  gossip  to."  From  this  time  forward  Miss 
Nightingale  was  constantly  solicitous  about  her  friend's 
health,  and  entered  into  regular  correspondence  with  his 
housekeeper,  Mi^s  Knight,  who  was  grateful  for  being 
allowed  to  share  her  anxieties  with  so  high  an  authority 
on  matters  of  health.  During  Mr.  Jowett's  illnesses,  Miss 
Nightingale  had  daily  letters  or  telegrams  sent  to  her  re- 
porting the  patient's  condition  m  much  detail.  This  was 
her  regular  practice  m  the  case  of  relations  or  friends  for 
whom  she  was  solicitous.  Such  bulletins  were  especially 
numerous  during  the  fatal  illness  of  her  cousin.  Miss  Hilary 
Bonham  Carter.  Miss  Nightingale  thought,  no  doubt,  that 
her  request  for  daily  particulars  would  keep  the  nurses  up 
to  the  mark ;  and  sometimes  it  was  that  she  had  herself 
recommended  the  nurse.  There  were  bulletins  of  the  kind 
sent  to  her  about  Lady  Rosebery,  whose  acquaintance  she 
had  made,  as  already  related,  in  1882.  Lord  Rosebery 
was  during  some  years  an  occasional  caller  at  South  Street. 

The  friendship  of  Miss  Nightingale  and  Mr.  Jowett  was 
to  have  been  commemorated  between  themselves  in  an 
interesting  way»  for  Mr.  Jowett  desired  to  contribute  towards 
a  scheme  which  occupied  much  of  Miss  Nightingale's  time 
during  1890  and  1891.  It  was  connected  with  one  of  the 
ruling  thoughts  of  her  life.  She  was,  as  I  have  said,  a 
Passionate  Statistician.  Statistics  were  to  her  almost 
a  religious  exercise.  The  true  function  of  theology  was  to 
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ascertain  "  the  character  of  God."  Law  was  **  the  thought 
of  God."  It  was  by  the  aid  of  statistics  that  law  in  the 
social  sphere  might  be  ascertained  and  codified,  and  certain 
aspects  of  "  the  character  of  God  "  thereby  revealed.  The 
study  of  statistics  was  thus  a  reUgious  service.  In  the 
sphere  of  immediate  appHcation,  she  bad  pointed  out  thirty 
years  before  ^  that  there  were  enormous  masses  of  statistical 
data,  already  pigeon-holed  In  government  offices  or  easily 
procurable  by  government  action,  of  which  little  or  no  use 
was  made.  Statistics,  said  Lord  Brougham,  in  a  passage 
already  quoted,  were  to  the  legislator  as  the  compass  or 
the  lead  to  the  navigator ;  but  the  actual  course  of  legislation 
was  too  often  conducted  without  any  such  compass  or  lead 
at  all.  "The  Cabinet  Ministers,"  she  now  wrote,*  "the 
army  of  their  subordinates,  the  Houses  of  Parliament  have 
for  the  most  part  received  a  University  education,  but  no 
education  in  statistical  method/'  The  result  was  that 
legislation  is  "  not  progressive,  but  see-saw-y/*  "  We 
legislate  without  knowing  what  we  are  doing.  The  War 
Office  has  on  some  subjt  i  ts  the  finest  statistics  in  the  world. 
What  comes  of  them  ?  Little  or  nothing.  Wliy  ?  Because 
the  Heads  don't  know  how  to  make  anything  of  them  (witli 
the  two  exceptions  of  Sidney  Herbert  and  W.  H.  Smith). 
Our  Indian  statistics  are  really  better  on  some  subjects 
than  those  of  England.  Of  these  no  use  is  made  in  admini- 
stration. What  we  want  is  not  so  much  (or  at  least  not  at 
present)  an  accumulation  of  facts  as  to  teach  the  men  who 
are  to  govern  the  country  the  use  of  statistical  facts." 
She  gave  particular  instances  of  the  kind  of  quest  irnis  which 
she  desired  to  see  thoroughly  explored  by  the  statistical 
method.  What  had  been  the  result  of  twenty  years  of 
compulsory  education  ?  What  proportion  of  children  forget 
all  that  they  learnt  at  school  ?  WTiat  result  has  the  school- 
teaching  on  the  life  and  conduct  of  those  who  do  not  forget 
it  ?  Or,  again,  what  is  the  effect  of  town  life  on  offspring, 
in  number  and  in  health  ?  What  are  the  contributions  of 
the  several  classes  (as  to  social  position  and  residence)  to  the 
population  of  the  next  generation  ?   Some  of  the  questions 

*  Sto  Vol.  I.  p.  435. 
*  In  a  letter  of  1891  to  Mr.  Jowett 
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which  she  hoped  to  see  solved  by  the  statistical  method 
came  near  to  those  with  which  a  later  generation  is  familiar 
under  the  name  of  Eugenics.  Her  friend  M,  Quetelet  had 
made  a  beginning  in  the  science  of  "  Social  Physks."  Both 
he  and  Dr.  Fair  had  hoped  that  she  would  carry  on  the 
work.  She  had  often  talked  with  Bir.  Jowett  on  the  subject, 
and  now  a  scheme  was  suggested.  She  would  give  a  sum 
of  money,  and  he  a  like  amount,  and  between  them  they 
would  found  at  Oxford  a  Professorship  or  Lectureship  in 
Applied  Statistics.  They  agreed  first  to  consult  various 
friends  and  experts.  Mr.  Jowett  seems  to  have  discussed 
the  matter  with  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  and  Professor  Alfred 
Marshall.  Of  Mr.  Balfour,  he  wrote  (Dec.  4,  1890)  that 
"  he  has  more  head  and  power  of  thinking  than  any  states- 
man whom  I  have  ever  known."  Miss  Nightingale  on  her 
side  called  into  council  Mr.  Francis  Gait  on,  who  took  up  the 
idea  warmly  and  elaborated  a  detailed  scheme.  He  raised, 
however,  a  preliminary  objection.  A  Professor  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  of  any  subject  which  is  not  ;i  principal  element 
in  an  examination  "  School  "  is  a  Proicssor  without  a  class, 
and  often  sinks  into  somnolence.  He  suggested  that  the 
Professorsliip  would  be  more  useful  if  attached  to  the  Royal 
Institution.  Mr.  Jowett,  who  had  perhaps  entered  into  the 
scheme  from  interest  rather  in  Miss  Nightingale  than  in 
the  subject,  was  not  very  helpful  in  matters  of  detail,  but  he 
was  ready  to  acquiesce  in  any  scheme  which  Miss  Nightingale 
adopted.  He  made  only  two  conditions ;  first,  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  contribute  ;  and  next,  that  the  Pro- 
fessorship should  be  called  by  her  name.  Mr.  Galton  went 
on  with  his  plans  which,  as  they  were,  developed,  were  found 
to  require  a  very  large  sum  of  nioiicy.  Miss  Nightingale, 
whose  resources  were  in  great  part  tied  up  by  settlements, 
consulted  her  trustees.  They  did  not  deny  that  she  could 
put  down  £4000, — the  sum  which  Mr.  Galton's  scheme 
seemed  to  require  as  her  contribution, — but  they  were  not 
passionate  statisticians  and  did  not  underrate  the  objections 
to  such  a  gift.  Meanwhile  time  was  passing  ;  Mr.  Galton 
was  busy  with  other  things,  and  Miss  Nightingale  herself, 
being  much  occupied  during  this  year  (1891)  with  other 
al^Lirs,  laid  the  sclieme  aside. 
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Mr.  Jowett,  moreover,  was  very  ill  in  the  saine  year — 
having  a  serious  heart  attack,  from  which  he  barely  recovered 
and  \^'hich  was  premonitory^  of  the  end.  At  the  beginning 
of  October  he  spent  a  few  days  at  Claydon  with  Sir  Harry 
Vemey  and  Miss  Nightingale.  On  returning  to  Oxford  he 
was  worse.  "  You  will  be  tired  of  hearing  from  me,"  he 
said  to  her  in  a  dictated  letter  of  farewell  (Oct.  16),  "  and  I 
begin  to  think  that  I  may  as  well  cease.  Many  interesting 
things  have  been  revealed  to  me  in  my  illness,  of  which  I 
should  like  to  talk  to  3^11.  I  never  had  an  idea  of  what 
death  was,  or  of  what  the  human  body  was  bef  oe,  and  am 
very  far  from  knowing  now.  I  am  always  thankful  for  having 
known  you.  I  try  to  go  on  to  the  end  as  I  was.  I  hope 
you  will  do  so  too ;  it  is  best.  I  hope  that  3^  may  continue 
many  years,  and  that  you  may  do  endless  kindnesses  to 
others.  Will  you  cast  a  look  sometimes  on  my  old  friends. 
Miss  Knight  and  Mrs.  |T.  H.]  Green,  and  my  two  young 
Mends,  F.  and  J.  ?  It  would  please  me  if  yoti  could  say  a 
word  to  them  from  time  to  time.  But  perhaps  it  is  rather 
drivelling  to  try  and  make  things  permanent  which  are 
already  passing  away.  Ever  yours  affectionately,  B.  J." 
He  thought  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  death,  and  in  a 
w  ill  made  at  this  time  he  bequeathed  "  £2000  to  Miss  Nightin- 
gale for  certain  purposes."  It  was  the  sum  which  he  had 
meant  to  contribute  to  the  "  Nightingale  Professorship  of 
Statistics."  He  rallied,  however,  and  begged  her  to  do  as 
she  had  offered,  and  come  over  from  Claydon  to  see  him. 
*'  I  am  delighted  to  hear,"  he  wrote  (Nov.  18),  "  that  you 
will  do  me  the  honour  to  come  to  Balliol  to  see  me.  Acland 
will  send  his  carriage  for  you  to  the  station.  It  mil  be  a 
great  event  for  me  to  have  a  visit  from  you."  Mr.  Jowett 
was  spared  for  nearly  two  years,  and  he  still  came  from 
time  to  tune  to  see  her.  "  T  want  to  hold  fast  to  you,  dear 
friend,"  he  wrote  (May  26,  1892),  "  as  I  go  dowri  the  hill. 
You  and  I  are  agreed  that  the  last  years  of  life  are  in  a  sense 
the  best,  and  that  the  most  may  be  made  of  them  even  at  a 
time  when  health  and  strength  may  seem  to  be  failing." 
In  August  1893  Mr.  Jowett  was  again  very  ill.  He  dictated 
a  letter  to  Miss  Nightingale,  commending  some  of  his  friends 
to  her  once  more.  He  rallied  a  little  and  came  up  to  London 
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to  stay  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Campbell.  On  September 
i8  he  dictated  his  last  letter  to  Miss  Nightingale :  *'  We 
called  upon  you  yesterday  in  South  Street,  but  finding  no 
one  at  home  supposed  you  had  migrated  to  Claydon.  Fare 
you  well !  How  greatly  am  I  indebted  to  you  lor  all  your 
affection.  How  large  a  part  has  your  life  been  of  my  life. 
Thesie  is  only  time  I  think  for  a  few  words."  On  October  z 
he  died  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Justice  Wright  in  Hampshire, 
to  which  he  had  gone  a  few  days  before.  "  Do  you  know/' 
wrote  Miss  Nightingale  to  Mrs.  Qough  (Nov.  y),  "  that  he 
sometimes  felt  glad  in  the  society  of  '  Clough '  during  his 
last  illness  ?  He  was  in  London  at  the  house  of  those  dear 
Lewis  CampbeUs  for  doctoring  and  nursing  from  September 
i6  to  23rd.  He  was  lying  in  the  way  he  liked — silent,  with 
Mr.  Lewis  Campbell  sitting  beside  him — when  suddenly  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  said, '  Oh,  is  it  you  ?  I  thought  it  was 
Clough.' "  Pinned  to  Bfiss  Nightingale's  letter,  there  is 
one  which  Mr.  Jowett  had  writtoi,  thirty-two  years  before, 
to  Mrs.  Clough  on  the  death  of  his  friend,  her  husband.  In 
it  he  had  said  :  "I  loved  him  and  think  of  him  daily.  I 
should  hke  to  have  the  memory  of  him,  and  also  of  Miss 
Nightingale,  present  with  me  in  death,  as  of  the  two  persons 
whose  example  I  value  most,  as  having  *  walked  by  faith.'  " 
Miss  Nightin£^ale  had  other  bereavements  at  this  time. 
"  I  have  lost,"  siie  wrote,  "  the  three  nearest  to  me  in  twelve 
months  "  (1893-94).  In  February  1894,  Sir  Harry  Vemey 
died,  and  she  felt  the  loss  of  his  courage,  his  courtesy,  his 
kindness."  In  August,  her  cousin,  Mr.  Shore  SnuLh,  died — 
"her  boy"  of  the  old  days,  whnm  throughout  his  life  she 
had  regarded  with  something  ot  a  mother's  love  ;  nor  had 
she  ever  forgotten  the  fond  and  dutiful  affection  w  Iik  li  he 
had  shown  towards  her  own  mother.  Miss  Nightnigale  felt 
the  three  losses  deeply,  but  a  note  of  serenity  marked  her 
old  age.  This  is  a  sad  birthday,  dearest,"  she  wrote  a 
little  later ;  "  but  let  me  send  a  few  roses  to  say  what  words 
cannot  say.  There  is  so  much  to  Uve  for.  I  have  lost 
much  in  failures  and  disappointment,  as  well  as  in  grief ; 
but,  do  you  know,  life  is  more  precious  to  me  now  in  my  old 
age."  The  place  left  vacant  by  Mr.  Jowett's  death  was  in 
some  respects  filled  henceforth  by  the  Rev.  Thocy  Gage 
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Gardiner,  who  from  time  to  time  administered  the  Sacrament 
to  Miss  Nightingale  in  her  room,  and  in  whose  work  in  South 
London  she  came  to  take  a  lively  interest. 

The  Professorship  which  Mr,  Jowett  and  Miss  Nightingale 
were  to  have  founded  was  never  realized.  Miss  Nightingale 
had  laid  the  scheme  aside  at  the  end  of  1891 — "  with  a  sore 
heart,"  she  said,  for  it  had  been  an  object  of  a  Hfetime.'* 
Mr.  Jowett,  knowing  that  she  had  abandoned  the  scheme, 
had  omitted  his  bequest  in  a  new  will  made  during  his  last 
illness.  But  when  three  years  later  she  in  turn  came  to  make 
ber  will  sbe  stiU  had  the  scheme  in  mind.  It  was  a  trust, 
she  used  to  say,  committed  to  her  by  M.  Quetelet  and  Dr. 
Farr,  and  it  was  connected  with  memories  of  BIr.  Jowett. 
She  gave  accordingly  "  to  Francis  Galton  £2000  for  certain 
purposes/'  and  declared  that  "  the  same  shall  be  paid  in 
priority  to  all  other  bequests  given  by  her  Will  for  charitable 
and  other  purposes."  Her  hope  was  that  the  ^2000  would 
suffice  for  some  educaiumal  work  in  the  use  of  Statistics,  but 
Mr.  Galton  differed,  and  in  the  following  year  she  revoked 
the  bequest  by  Codicil.  A  pencilled  note  found  among  her 
Papers  gives  the  reason :  "  I  recall  or  revoke  the  legacy  of 
£2000  to  Mr.  Francis  Galton  because  he  does  not  think  it 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  I  wished  and  proposes  a  small 
Enduwnieul  lur  Research,  which  I  believe  will  only  end  in 
endowing  some  bacillus  or  microbe,  and  I  do  not  wish  that.** 


IV 

Miss  Nightingale  s  life,  said  Mr.  Jowett,  had  been  a 
large  part  of  his.  That  his  life  had  also  been  a  large  part 
of  hers,  this  Memoir  will  have  shown.  Few  men  or  ^vomen 
had  kno\vn  him  so  well,  and  into  the  inscription  which  she 
sent  with  her  flowers  she  distilled  her  memories  :  "  In  loving 
remembrance  of  Professor  Jowett,  the  Genius  of  Friendship, 
above  all  the  Friend  of  God."  Among  the  many  letters 
which  she  received  about  his  death  none  touched  or  interested 
her  so  much  as  those  of  Lord  Lansdowne : — 

SiHLA,  October  11.  Our  dear  old  friend  is,  as  far  as  his 
bodily  presence  in  our  midst  is  coooemed,  lost  to  us.  It  is  a  real 
sorrow  to  me.  I  had  no  more  constant  fhend,  and  I  cannot 
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express  the  gratitude  with  which  I  look  back  to  his  unfailing  in- 
terest in  all  that  befel  me  and  to  his  help  and  guidance  at  times 
when  they  were  most  needed.  His  saying  that  he  meant  to  get 
better  "  because  he  had  yet  so  much  to  do  **  is  touching  and 

characteristic.  He  was  one  who  would  never  have  sate  down 
and  said  that  his  task  was  done,  or  that  he  was  entitled  to  rest 
from  toil  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Tt  would,  however,  be 
voT}'  far  from  the  truth  to  think  that  his  w<n'k  was  at  an  end 
because  he  is  no  longer  here  to  carry  it  on  with  his  own  hands. 

Simla,  October  25.  Of  all  the  true  and  appreciative  words 
which  you  have  written  of  him,  none  seem  to  me  truer  than  those 
in  which  you  speak  ahnost  impatiently  of  the  shallow  fools  who 
thought  that  he  had  "  no  religion."  His  religion  always  seemed 
to  me  nearer  to  that  which  Tk»  Master  taught  his  followers  than 
that  of  any  other  man  or  woman  whom  I  have  met,  and  I  doubt 
whether  any  one  of  our  time  has  done  so  much  to  spread  true 
religion  and  Christianity  in  the  best  sense  oi  the  word. 

AU  thb  was  precisely  and  profoundly  what  Miss 
Nightingale  felt  about  her  friend.    Of  all  men  whom 

she  had  known,  none  seemed  to  her  to  have  led  a 

Christian  life  more  consistently  than  Mr.  Jowett.    In  her 

thoughts  about  him  she  had  only  one  regret.  It  was  that 
their  friendship  had  never  rcsuUcd  in  any  formal  re-state- 
ment of  religious  doctrine.  She  had  not  been  able  to  put 
into  any  such  form  as  satisfied  him  the  scheme  of  Theodicy 
which  they  had  discussed  during  thirty  years,  and  he  had 
devoted  too  much  time,  she  thought,  to  criticism  and  too 
little  to  reconstruction.  But  in  religious  practice,  how 
rich  was  his  legacy — both  in  precept  and  in  example !  In 
letters  of  his  later  years,  no  thought  had  been  more  often 
expressed  by  Mr.  Jow^ett  than  that  of  Browning's  Rabbi 
Ben  Ezra — a  poem  which  he  was  constantly  recommending 
to  Miss  Nightingale.  And  there  was  another  poem  which 
he  sent  her  :  The  Song  Celestial,  translated  frnm  the  Maha- 
bharata  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  "  I  thuik,"  he  wrote  (Nov. 
6,  1886),  "  it  expresses  some  of  the  deepest  thoughts  of  the 
human  heart."  These  two  poems  which  Miss  Nightingale 
read,  marked,  and  learnt,  were  to  set  the  note  of  her  last 
years. 
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OLD  AGE— DEATH 

(i  894-1910) 

Hie  truer,  fhe  safer,  the  better  years  of  lile  ore  the  later  ones.  We 
must  find  new  ways  of  using  them,  doing  not  so  much,  but  in  a  better 
manner — economising  because  economy  has  become  necessary,  for  bodily 
strength  obvioasly  grows  leas :  tliat  is  tlie  wtSL  of  God  and  cannot  be 
escaped  or  denied.— BsNjAiinr  Jowsn  {Later  to  Miss  NigkHngak,  Dec  30, 
1887). 

Let  fruits  of  labour  go, 
Kenouncing  hope  for  Me,  with  lowhest  heart, 
So  Shalt  thoQ  oome ;  for  tfao'  to  know  IS  more 
Than  diligence,  yet  worship  better  is 
Than  knowing,  and  renouncing  better  still. 
Near  to  renunciation — very  near — 
Dwelleth  Eternal  Peace. 

Sir  Edwxv  AsNOto :  The  Stmg  CsUsHai, 

It  was  in  the  spirit  of  Rabbi  Ben  £zra  that  Miss  Nightingale 
faced  old  age,  and  for  a  few  years  after  she  had  passed 
her  75th  birthday  she  was  able  to  enjoy  "  the  last  of  life  " 
with  full  zest.  Something  of  her  former  vigour  was  lost, 
but  something  of  tenderness  and  acquiescence  was  gained. 
Then  her  poweis  gradually  failed;  she  was  still  in  this 
world,  but  hardly  any  longer  of  it.  The  time  for  raranda- 
tion  was  come.  There  were  several  years  of  pensive  evening ; 
and  then,  the  end^— ot,  as  Miss  Nightingale  believed  with 
passionate  intensity,  the  b^;inning  of  new  work  in  another 
world.  In  her  later  years,  a  young  cousin,  in  speaking  to 
her  of  the  death  of  a  relation  whom  they  both  loved,  said 
that  now  at  any  rate  he  was  at  rest  and  in  peace.  Bfiss 
Nightingale,  who  had  been  lying  back  on  her  p^ows,  sat  up 
on  the  instant  and  said  with  full  fiie  and  vigour,  "  Oh  no, 
I  am  sure  it  is  an  immense  activity." 
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Miss  Nightingale's  fervour  in  preaching  the  gospel  that 
a  man's  latter  years  should  be  his  best  appears  in  a  series 
of  letters  which  touch  successively,  on  three  of  the  main 
intei^ts  of  her  life.  The  first  is  to  the  cousin  who  now  for 
thirty-five  years  had  been  her  rig^t-hand  man  in  all  that 
concerned  the  Nightingale  School ;  the  second  is  to  a  poli- 
tician with  whose  aspirations  for  a  new  era  in  India  she  had 
S3mipathi2ed ;  and  the  thirds  to  her  old  comrades  in  the 
British  Army : — 

{To  Henry  Bonham  Carter.)  10  South  Stbeet,  March  4 
[i^].  My  dear  Harry — ^F.  N.  did  not  know  or  did  not 
remember — more  abominable  me  ! — that  your  birthday,  a  day 
we  must  all  bless — was  on  Feb.  15.  And  don't  say  "  alas  I  " 
when  you  say  "  it  completes  my  67th  year."  Your  sun  is  still 
in  the  meridian,  thank  God  I  Mr.  Jowett  always  said  that  the 
last  years  of  life  were  and  ought  to  be  the  best — and  ui  himself 
he  said  (tho*  he  had,  I  fear,  plenty  of  suffoing  in  the  last  two  years, 
and  some  ingratitude  among  those  whom  he  had  really  created), 
that  these  years  were  his  happiest — ^liis  energy  never  flagged. 
Sir  Harry,  an  extraordinarily  different  man,  has  often  told  me 
that  the  last  two  or  three  were  the  happiest.  And  his  energy, 
fitful  as  it  always  was,  never  flagged  till  the  very  last  week  of 
his  life.  Sidney  Herbert  worked  till  his  last  fortnipht.  And 
Mr,  Gladstone — for  this  is  like  his  death  ^ — wili  be  lamented 
not  because  he  worked  at  Home  Rule  to  his  last  moment,  but 
because  to  his  last  moment  he  maintained  the  House  of  Commons 
at  what  it  was  in  the  yearsr  I  so  well  remember,  its  palmy  days 
under  the  School  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  whom  he  is  the  last. 
Now,  haven't  we  cause  to  rejoice  in  your  life  ever  more  and  more 
every  year,  and  to  thank  you  more  and  more,  and  to  sing  not  the 
Dies  Ine  but  the  Te  Deum  for  your  hfe.  And  a  great  many 
more  besides  us.  Hoot,  hoot,  laddie  !  you  are  one  of  those  who 
"  open  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  " — that  wliich  is  "  within  "  and 
here — "  to  all  behevers  "  ;  and  twl  one  of  those  who  leap  from  a 
pinnacle  of  the  temple  knowing  nothing,  but  just  tlunking  that 
the  "  angels  will  heu  them  up  "—like  some  I  could  name  but 
refrain.  And  one  at  least  of  the  "  angels  "  is  always  a  vulgar 
wretch.  And  the  real  "  angels  "  who  are  working  hard,  and 
in  detail  entirely  repudiate  the  "  bearing  up "  of  the  leaper 
from  the  pinnacle.  .  .  .  Believe  me,  ever  yours  gratefully  and 
affectionately,  F.  N. 


>  He  had  resigned  the  Prime  Mimstership  on  March  3.  and  made  his 
last  speech  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  on  Hanh  i.   He  waa  then  85. 
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(2o  Sir  William  Wedderburn.)  lo  South  Street,  August  13 
[1896J.  .  .  .  You  have  no  bui>mess  to  be  low-spirited  about 
the  future.  There  is  Providence  still.  It  is  40  years  this 
month  since  I  came  back  from  the  Crimea.  See  how  poor  I 
have  been  helped,  though  I  have  lost  all  my  friends  among 
Ministers.  When  I  am  low-spirited  I  read  about  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  or  the  Peninsular  War. 
And  I  see  how  he  held  on.  Alone  he  did  it.  And  what  was  the 
end  ?  He  saved  Europe.  So  it  will  be  with  you.  You  will 
save  India. 

(lo  iJic  Critnean  Veterans.)  October  25  [1897].  My  dear 
OLD  Comrades — I  think  of  you  on  Balaclava  Day  and  many 
days  besides.  In  peace  as  in  war,  I  wish  you  the  best  wish:. 
Quit  ye  like  men  I  God,  from  whom  the  soldiers  take  their  orders, 
has  as  much  work  for  us  to  do  for  Him  in  peace  as  in  war — thank 
His  Love  and  Wisdom  I — and  to  the  last  years  of  our  lives  which 
ought  to  be  the  best  years  of  our  lives.  Ne^^er  say  "  poor  lives." 
Life  is  a  splendid  gift  if  we  will  but  let  Him  make  it  so,  here  and 
hereafter,  for  Himself.   God  bless  you  all. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  date  of  her  letter  to  the  Crimean 
veterans,  had  thanked  God  m  her  meditations  for  all 
he  had'  given  her — ^"work,  constant  work,  work  with 
Sidney  Herbert,  work  with  Lord  Lawrence,  and  never  out 
of  work  still."  *'  I  am  soaked  in  work,"  she  wrote  to  Sir 
Douglas  Galton  (Jan.  1897).  "You  see,"  she  said  to  Mr. 
Bonham  Carter  (Sept.  1895),  I  have  my  hands  full,  and 
am  not  idle,  though  people  naturally  think  that  I  have  gone 
to  sleep  or  am  dead."  Once  or  twice,  her  death  had  been 
reported.  On  another  occasion,  a  paragraph  went  the 
round  ul  the  religious  press  stating  that  Miss  Nightingale 
having  contracted  a  spinal  complaint  ir  )in  her  long  hours 
of  standing  in  the  Crimea,  had  "  now  for  some  years  been 
an  in-patient  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital."  The  paragraph 
brought  a  sheaf  of  lettere  from  persons  with  "  sure  remedies  " 
for  spinal  disease,  from  faith-healers,  from  mothers  who  had 
daughters  similarly  affected  ;  and  to  the  Hospital,  many 
flowers  and  letters  of  consolation.  '*  They  know  nothing," 
she  wrote  to  Mr.  Bonham  Carter  (July  6,  1897),  "  of  what 
a  press  my  life  is,  and  often  a  hopeless  press  but  for  you." 
It  was  a  busy  life,  and,  until  near  its  end,  it  was  less  subject 
to  ill-health  than  in  earlier  years.  She  had  outgrowTi  the 
weakness  of  heart  and  nerves  which  had  often  been  distressing 
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in  middle  life,  and  though  she  still  kept  to  her  room,  the 
impression  which  she  now  made  upon  all  who  saw  her  was 
of  robust  and  vigorous  old  age. 

II 

All  the  active  interests  of  her  life  still  occupied  her.^ 
She  interested  herself  closely  in  the  progress  of  sanitary 
reform  in  India,  and  it  was  not  till  1906  that  her  secretary 
had  to  inform  the  India  Office  that  Sanitary  Papers  could 

no  longer  usefully  be  forwarded  to  her.  Lord  Elgin,  who 
succeeded  Lord  Lansdowne  as  Viceroy  in  1894,  had  sent  his 
private  sccretar\',  Sir  Henry  Babingtun  Smith,  to  call  upon 
her,  and  through  huu  she  had  still  corresponded  with  the 
Govemor-Cieneral.  Her  days  of  vigorous  campaigning  were 
over  ;  she  became  more  reconciled,  as  she  grew  older,  to 
tlK)sc  "  periods  of  Indian  cosmogony "  of  which  Lord 
Salisbury,  in  the  years  of  her  impatience,  had  reminded 
her.  She  realized  more  fully  than  before  that  in  India  the 
progress  of  sanitary  education  must  be  slow.  In  1898  she 
received  the  Aga  Khan.  "  A  most  interesting  man,"  she 
said  in  her  note  of  the  interview  ;  "  but  you  could  never 
teacli  him  sanitation.  T  never  understood  before  how 
really  impossible  it  is  for  an  Eastern  to  care  for  material 
things.  I  told  him  as  well  as  I  could  all  the  differences 
both  in  town  and  in  country  during  my  life.  Do  you  think 
you  are  improving  ?  he  asked.  By  improving  he  meant 
Believing  more  in  God.  To  him  sanitation  is  unreal  and 
superstitious  ;  religion,  spirituality,  is  the  only  real  thing." 
And,  besides,  Miss  Nightingale  had  now  to  accept  limita- 
tions in  what  she  could  any  longer  hope  to  effect.  These 
limitations,  and  the  work  within  them  which  she  still  was 
able  to  do,  are  touched  upon  in  a  piece  from  her  pen  in 
1896.^  "  I  am  painfully  aware  how  difficult,  how  almost 
impossible,  it  is  for  any  one  at  a  great  distance  to  do  anything 
to  help  forward  a  movement  requiring  unremitting  labour 
and  supervision  on  the  spot.  But  it  is  my  privilege  to  meet 
in  England  from  time  to  time  Indian  friends  who  are  heartily 
desirous  of  obtaining  for  their  poorer  feUow-countrymen 

>  KbiiogrBphy  A.  No.  138. 
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the  benefits  which,  through  sanitary  science,  aie  gradually 
being  extended  to  the  masses  here,  both  in  town  and  country, 
and  which  are  doing  so  much  to  promote  their  health  and 
happiness.  So  I  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  urging  a 
practical  beginning,  however  small,  for  it  is  wonderful  how 
often  in  such  matters  the  mustard-seed  germinates  and 
roots  itself."  And  she  went  on  to  describe  the  steps  which 
her  friend  Mr.  Malabari  was  taking  to  promote  sanitary 
education,  and  even  to  institute  Health  Blissionaries,  in 
selected  districts  of  Rural  India.  The  Government  of  India 
was  co-operating  to  some  extent  in  such  work.  In  a  Paper 
written  in  iSg^^  she  tendered  "cordial  acknowledgments 
to  Lord  Cross,  Lord  Kimberley,  and  Mr.  Fowler,  the  succes- 
sive Secretaries  of  State  for  India,  also  to  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  Lord  Elgin,  the  Vicero}^,  for  the  personal  interest  they 
have  shown"  in  the  matter  of  Village  Sanitation.  She 
especially  conmiended  the  practical  and  helpful  spirit  shown 
in  the  Government  of  India's  Dispatch  of  March  1895 
institnting  "  Village  Sanitary  Inqwction  Books. 


III 

In  the  Army,  too,  Miss  Nightingale  continued  to  take 
a  lively  interest,  and  Sir  Douglas  Galton  was  still  within — 
not  always  instant — call  to  give  her  information  or  advice : — 

{Miss  NigfUingale  to  Sir  Douglas  GaUon.)  10  South  Strhkt, 
Nov.  24  [1895].  Oh  you  Turk,  oh  you  rascal,  Sir  Douglas,  not 
to  tell  me  that  you  were  in  London,  not  to  reward  me  for  my 
good  resolution  in  not  troubling  you.  I  would  have  asked  but 
few  questions,  but  these  called  for  haste,  (i.)  Most  important : 
How  the  troops  for  Kumassi  are  to  be  supplied  with  water,  day 
and  night,  fit  to  drink  ?  Spirit  ration  only  as  medicine  ?  Arc 
they  to  have  salt  pork  and  beef  ?  Then  about  thoir  shoes, 
stockings,  and  boots  ?  Are  these  things  now  recognized  at  Head 
Quarters  ?  Probably  I  am  disquieting  myself  in  vain.  Lord 
Lanstlownc  is  so  overwhelmed  with  amateur  schemes  for  W.  O. 
reform — not  that  I  am  in  that  line  of  business  now  at  all ;  but 
I  do  not  like  to  write  to  him  just  now.  (ii .)  Barracks  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  depot  where  5th  Fusiliers  are  quartered,  said  to  be 
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In  an  awful  state  of  bad  drainage :  not  denied,  but  remedy 
"would  cost  too  much."  I  know  nothing  of  it  personally. 
"  Ladies  Sanitary  Association  "  dying  to  Interfere.  Sir  Thomas 
Crawford  dead,  or  I  should  have  asked  his  advice,  (iii.)  We 
have  another  Nurse  (a  Sister  of  St.  Thomas's)  going  out  to  India 
to  join  the  Army  Nursing  Staff.  Three  are  going  out  in  three 
ships — they  don't  know  where — each  goes  alonf,  (The  I.O. 
sends  them  out  Hke  the  famous  pair  of  Painted  Marmots  who 
came  over  in  ihree  ships,  on  the  crust  of  a  twopenny  loaf  which 
served  them  for  provisions  during  the  voyage.)  Mine  asks  me 
for  an  Army  Medical  Book.  Don't  misunderstand :  the  Nurses 
must  not  know  anything  about  anjrthing,  to  be  looked  well  on 
by  the  Doctors,  whose  treatment  is,  I  believe,  what  it  was  40 
years  ago.  But  if  there  is  a  book  which  could  put  her  up  to 
things,  not  excepting  the  terrible  increase  of  the  vicious  disease, 
do  recommend  it  me  if  you  can. 

In  1895  came  the  reluctant  retirement  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  from  the  post  of  Commander-in-Chief  which  he 
had  held  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  Sir  Douglas  suggested 
to  Miss  Nightingale  that  the  old  soldier  might  be  pleased 
by  a  letter  from  her.  "  I  should  never  have  thought  that 
myself,"  she  said  ;  but  she  had  a  soft  place  in  her  heart  fot 
the  Duke,  as  we  have  seen,^  and  she  took  kindly  to  the 
suggestion.  She  sent  a  sympathetic  letter  in  which,  as  an 
old  servant  of  the  soldiers  herself,  she  ventured  to  thank 
the  Duke  for  his  many  services  to  the  British  Army.  "  I 
have  had  such  a  very  nice  answer,"  she  told  Sir  Douglas. 
The  terms  in  which  the  Duke  replied  (Oct.  i)  show  that 
Miss  Nightingale's  kindly  compliments  had  brought  some 
balm  to  hun  in  his  "  great  grief  and  sorrow." 

One  of  Miss  Nightingale's  latest  interventions  in  ad- 
ministrative afEaiis  was  an  urgent  plea  for  improvement  in 
the  barracks  at  Hong-Kong,  about  which  she  had  received 
private  information  in  connection  with  the  outbreak  of 
bubonic  plague  in  1896.  She  prepared  a  careful  summary 
of  the  case,  and  through  Sir  Douglas  Galton  made  repre- 
sentations both  to  the  War  Office  (Sir  Evelyn  Wood)  and 
to  the  Colonial  Office  (Mr.  Chamberlain).  Sir  Evel5m  Wood, 
I  feel  sure,  must  at  any  rate  have  listened  attentively  to 
what  she  had  to  say.    In  1898  he  gave  an  appointment  to 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  385, 
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a  godson  of  hers  *  and  told  her  with  what  pleasure  he  had 
done  so  "  as  a  patient  of  yours  in  1 856."  As  lor  the  Colonial 
Office,  she  noted  a  wise  saw  which  some  one  told  her :  "  If 
you  get  a  private  reply,  the  thing  is  done ;  if  an  official 
reply,  all  is  up."  Her  reply  was  official,  but  nevertheless 
something  was  done;  though  not,  I  think,  all  that  she 
wanted.  Another  matter  which  much  occupied  Miss 
Nightingale's  mind  at  this  time  was  the  effect  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  especially  in  connection 
with  India.  In  1896-97  a  Departmental  Committee  was 
appointed  to  report  upon  the  facts,  and  there  was  much 
discussion.  Miss  Nightingale  was  besieged  by  both  sides 
for  her  opinion.  She  had  found  reason  in  the  facts  for  some 
modification  of  her  former  opinions.'  She  was  still  opposed 
to  the  complete  reintroduction  of  the  old  system,  but  she 
thought,  on  close  examination  of  the  facts,  that  the  balance 
of  advantage,  moral  and  physiciil,  lay  with  some  amount 
of  sanitary  precaution.  She  signed,  with  a  reservation,'  a 
memorial  promoted  by  Princess  Christian,  Lady  Jenne, 
and  others,  "  expressing  our  anxious  hope  that  effectual 
measures  will  be  taken  to  check  the  spread  of  contagious 
diseases  among  our  soldier^,  tspecially  in  India."  There 
was  much  abuse  of  Miss  Nightingale,  and  home  praying  over 
her  for  such  "  backsliding."  It  was  in  connection  with 
this  matter  that  she  wrote  a  characteristic  comment  upon 
one  of  her  friends  ;  "  She  does  not  want  to  hear  facts ;  she 
wants  to  be  enthusiastic." 

Study  of  the  facts,  forethought,  good  administration  : 
these  were  the  things  which  constantly  occupied  Miss 
Nightingale's  mind  in  relation  to  military,  as  to  other, 
afiairs.  They  were  the  things  which  had  been  indeUbly 
impressed  upon  her  by  the  Crimean  War.  In  the  year  of 
the  Diamond  Jubilee,  the  enterprising  Mr.  Kiralfy  bethought 
himself  of  a  Victorian  Era  Exhibition,  in  which  one  section 

*  In  later  years  Miss  NiRhtingale  w^is  not  quite  so  strict  aa  iormerly 
(see  above,  p.  73)  in  abstaining  from  asking  such  favours. 
■  See  above,  p.  75. 

'  Miss  Nightinpale's  signature  was  "subject  to  the  addition  of  a 
request  that  an  independent  intjuiry*  be  at  the  same  time  set  on  foot  at 
the  several  stations  in  India  as  recommended  by  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  on  Nov.  4, 1896." 
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should  be  devoted  to  Nursing.  Great  ladies  took  up  the 
idea,  and  Miss  Nightingale  was  besieged  from  many  quarters 
to  let  herself  be  "represented"  by  photographs,  busts, 
autographs,  and  "relics  of  the  Crimean  War."  Miss 

Nightingale  at  the  first  attack  was  in  her  most  withering 
vein.  "  Oh  the  absurdity  of  people,"  she  wrote,  "  and 
the  vulgarity  !  The  *  relics,'  the  '  representations  '  of  the 
Crimean  W  ar  1  What  are  they  ?  Tliey  are,  first,  the  tre- 
mendous lessons  we  have  had  to  learn  from  its  tremendous 
blunders  and  ignorances.  And  next  they  are  Trained 
Nurses  and  the  progress  of  Hygiene.  These  are  the  '  repre- 
sentations '  of  the  Crimean  War.  And  I  will  not  give  my 
looii^li  i^oitrait  (which  I  have  not  got)  or  anything  else  as 
*  relics  '  of  the  Crimea.  It  is  too  ridiculous.  You  don't 
judge  even  of  the  victuals  inside  a  public-house  by  the  sign 
outside.  I  won't  be  made  a  sign  at  an  Exhibition.  Think 
of  Sidney  Herbert's  splendid  Royal  Commissions  wliirli 
struck  the  keynote  of  progress  in  the  British  Army  !  Thmk 
of  the  unwearied  toil  of  the  Sanitarians  !  And  you  ask  mc 
for  the  photograph  of  a  rat  1  and  at  the  moment  too  when 
there  is  the  Plague  at  Bombay  I  "  But  having  delivered 
her  mind  in  some  letters  to  this  effect,  Miss  Nightingale  let 
her  heart  be  persuaded.  Lady  Wantage,  whom  she  held  in 
affectionate  admiration,  climbed  the  stairs  in  South  Street 
to  press  the  suit  in  person,  and  Miss  Nightingale  surrendered. 
"  Lady  Wantage  was  so  charming,"  she  wrote,  half-ashamed 
of  the  surrender,  "  and  she  wouldn't  *  take '  when  I  went 
off  upon  Royal  Commissions  ^  id  genus  omne,  and  she  stuck 
to  her  point  and  she  was  so  gracious  and  she  is  such  a  very 
good  woman."  So  the  "  biist  of  Florence  Nightingale  "  was 
lent»  and  her  old  "  Crimean  carriage,"  brought  down  from 
a  loft  in  the  country,  was  patched  up  to  serve  as  a  relic." 
A  distinguished  writer  (but  he  was  a  humorist)  has  averred 
that  he  once  saw  an  Italian  organ-grinder  on  his  knees  before 
a  shop-window  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  having  taken  a  dentist's 
showcase  for  relics  of  the  saints.  That  was  perhaps  pushing 
things  a  little  far ;  but  "  hope  in  the  hem  of  the  garment " 
is  deeply  rooted  in  men's  hearts.  "  We  want  something  to 
love,"  said  one  of  Miss  Nightingale's  friends  in  supporting 
Lady  Wantage's  petition,  ''and  one  cannot  love  Royal 
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Conunissions."  The  Crimean  relic  served.  At  the  Exhibi- 
tion an  old  soldier  was  seen  to  go  up  to  the  carriage  and  kiss 
it.  The  bust  was  also  bedecked.  "  Now  I  must  ask  you," 
wrote  Miss  Nightingale  to  her  cousin  Louis  (Oct.  i6,  1897), 
when  the  Exhibition  was  to  be  closed,  "  about  my  bust. 
(Here  I  stop  to  utter  a  great  many  bad  words,  not  fit  to  put 
on  paper.  I  also  utter  a  pious  wish  that  the  bust  may  be 
smashed.)  I  should  not  have  remembered  it«  but  that  I 
am  told  somebody  came  every  day  to  dress  it  with  fresh 
flowers.  I  utter  a  pious  wish  tluit  that  person  may  be 
saved.  You  (for  I  know  not  what  sins],  it  appears,  are 
my  '  man  of  business.'  What  f$  to  be  done  about  that 
bust  ?  "  Miss  Nightingale's  private  meditations  were  the 
more  earnest  for  her  compliance  in  what  she  regarded  as  a 
mere  triviality.  The  Esdiibition  was  to  her  an  occaaon 
for  giving  thanks  to  God.  **  How  inefficient  I  was  in  the 
Crimea  t  Yet  He  has  raised  up  Trained  Nursing  from  it  1 " 
Memories  of  the  Crimea  were  much  in  Miss  Nightingale's 
mind  during  these  years.  On  Waterloo  Day,  1898,  she 
made  an  interesting  note  : — 

What  an  administrator  was  the  Duke  t  He  chose  the  ground 

for  the  battle— he,  not  the  enemy.  By  his  constructive  arrange- 
ments, having  forced  them  to  accept  the  ground  he  chose,  he, 
who  had  no  staff  fit  to  help  him,  supervised  ever\'thing  himself. 
He  made  each  Coi-ps  lie  down  on  the  ground  he  had  chosen  for  it 
the  next  day  ;  the  ammunition  each  would  require  was  conveyed 
to  it  under  his  own  orders  (how  many  a  battle  has  been  lost  from 
want  of  ammimition  I) ;  he  provided  for  every  possible  con« 
tingency.  Nothing  was  neglected,  nothing  lost,  nothing  failed. 
And  so  he  deUvered  Europe  from  the  greatest  military  genius 
the  world  has  seen.  How  different  was  the  Duke  from  Lord 
Raglan,  excepting  that  both  were  honourable  gentlemen  I  Lord 
Raglan  was  told  in  a  letter  by  a  chance  Doctor,  a  volunteer,  a 
civilian,  a  man  whom  nobody  had  ever  heard  of,  that  if  the  men 
were  not  better  hutted,  better  fed,  better  clothed,  m  a  le  v  weeks 
he  would  have  no  army  at  all.  Lord  Raglan  rode  down  at  once 
alone  with  tlie  exception  of  a  single  Orderly,  and  got  oft  his  horse 
and  went  into  his  informant's  tent  and  said, "  You  know  I  could 
try  you  by  Court  Martial  for  this  letter."  He  answered,  "  My 
Lord,  that  is  just  what  I  want.  Then  the  truth  will  come  out. 
What  signifies  what  becomes  of  me  ?  But  will  you  ride  round  first 
alon^  just  as  you  are  now  at  once  and  see  whether  what  I  have 
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said  is  true  ?  "  Lord  Raglan  did  so,  and  found  that  it  was  within 
the  truth.  And  so  the  Army  was  saved.  The  men  wore  dying 
of  snirvv  from  salt  meat ;  but  the  shores  of  the  Euxiue  were 
crowded  with  cattle. 

The  outbreak  of  war  in  South  Africa  led  her  thoughts  to 
another  interest  which  had  much  occupied  her  at  Scutari — 
the  better  employment  of  the  soldier  in  peace  : — 

*'  London  is  full,"  she  noted  (October  1899),  "  of  nunours 
of  war  with  the  Boers.  I  cannot  say  these  rumours  are  frightful 
in  my  ears.  Few  men  and  fewer  women  have  seen  so  much  of 
the  horrors  of  war  as  I  have.  Yet  I  cannot  say  that  war  seems 
to  me  an  unmitipfated  evil.  The  soldier  in  war  is  a  man  :  devoted 
to  iiis  duty,  givuig  liis  life  for  his  comrade,  his  country,  liis  God. 
I  cannot  bear  to  say  :  Compare  him  with  the  soldier  in  peace  in 
barracks ;  for  you  will  say.  Then  would  you  always  have  war  ? 
Well,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  making  of  war  or  peace.  I 
can  only  say  that  yott  must  see  the  man  in  war  to  know  what  he 
is  capable  of.  If  you  drive  past  a  barrackp  yoxi  will  see  two 
hends  idling  and  lollinsr  out  of  every  window.  And  the  only 
creature  who  is  doing  anythmg  is  the  dog  who  is  carrying  victuals 
to  his  wife  who  has  puppies.  And  the  moral  is :  Provide  the 
soldier  with  active  employment.** 

IV 

She  was  unable  to  take  any  active  part  in  connection  with 
sending  out  nurses  to  South  Africa  ;  though  many  mquiries 
were  addressed  to  her,  and  many  nurses  wrote  to  her  from 
the  scene  of  war.  To  the  "  Scottish  Hospital  in  South 
Africa,"  she  contributed  £100 — a  giit  whicii  was  partly 
insj>ired  by  affection  for  her  "  grateful  and  loving  child," 
Miss  Spencer,  matron  of  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  who  was 
much  interested  m  the  ^clieme. 

Miss  Nightingale's  nit-Test  in  the  work  of  her  old  j^ipils 
al]  over  the  country,  in  the  education  of  her  Probationers 
at  St.  fhomas's,  and  in  the  affairs  of  the  nursing  world  in 
general,  was  unabated  during  the  closing  years  of  the 
century.  The  "  Nurses'  Battle  "  about  registration  was 
still  active,  and  from  time  to  time  she  was  appealed  to  for 
aid.  In  1895  certain  overtures  were  made.  "  Shall  I 
royally  discard  it,"  she  asked,  "  or  give  them  a  buster  ?  " 
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She  chose  the  latter  course.  A  Uttle  later,  one  of  lier  allies 
was  thought  to  be  weakening.  "  I  did  my  '  spiriting/  " 
she  reported,  '*  with  that  gentleness  for  which  T  am  so 
remarkable  !  He  gives  in.  He  is  a  very  striking  man,  and 
of  great  presence  of  mind  ;  masterful  too,  but  he  is  staggered 
by  Princesses."  She  was  hard  at  work,  too,  with  advising 
on  appointments.  There  was  one  part  of  the  world,  how- 
ever—Buenos A\Tes — of  which  Miss  Nightingale  began  to 
wash  her  hands.  "  Of  the  last  party,  all  were  married 
within  a  year ;  what  is  the  use  of  sen(£ng  out  any  more  ?  " 
At  home  there  were  "  four  successors  wanted,"  she  wrote 

(1896)  ,  "  and  four  staffs  howling.**  A  matron  in  a  country 
hospital  was  about  to  resign :  "  I  had  two  letters  and  four 
telegrams  from  her  on  Tuesday  and  other  days  in  proportion/' 
The  volume  of  her  nursing  correspondence  during  1896-^ 
is,  indeed,  as  great  as  at  any  previous  time,  and  she  stiU 
received  regular  visits  from  matrons,  sisters,  and  nurses. 
**  After  looking  over  a  mass  of  Sisters'  Records,  Probationers' 
examination-papers,  case-books,  and  diaries,  and  having  had 
the  pleasure  of  many  afternoons  with  Probationers  and  ex- 
Pjrobationers,"  she  found  **  much  cause  for  thankfulness  " 
in  her  School ;  .  but  "  as  we  are  always  trying  to  make 
progress/'  she  went  on  to  propose  to  her  Co\mcil  a  series  of 
detailed  suggestions  for  reform.  For  some  years,  too,  she 
was  mudi  occupied  in  advising  Lord  and  Lady  Monteagle 
in  a  matter  which  they  were  promoting — the  training  of 
nurses  for  Irish  Workhouses.  Her  afiectionate  concern  in 
her  nursing  friends  was  constant.    In  the  year  of  the  Jubilee 

(1897)  Queen  Victoria  iiivitt  cl  her  to  come  in  a  bath-chair 
to  the  forecourt  of  Buckingham  Palace  to  witness  the 
procession.  She  was  unable  to  leave  her  room,  but  she 
remembered  the  nurses  and  purchased  a  number  of  seats 
for  distribution  among  them.  She  was  deeply  interested 
in  a  nurse  who  volunteered  for  plague-service  in  India  : 
**  The  deepest,  quietest,  most  striking  person  I  have  seen 
from  our  present  staff,  and  so  pretty.  Not  enthusiastic 
except  in  the  good  old  original  sense  :  God  in  us.  She  is 
firmly  and  cautiously  determined  to  go  to  the  Plague." 
After  a  scries  of  inter^•^cws  with  nurses  and  letters  from 
them  (1898),  Miss  Nightingale  noted  some  impressions  oi 
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types.  She  valued  efficiency,  but  she  deplored  a  tendency 
which  she  detected  to  substitute  professionalism  for  heart. 
Who  arc  the  "  ministering  angels  "  ?  she  asked.  *'  The 
Angels  are  not  they  who  go  about  scattering  flowers :  any 
naughty  child  would  like  to  do  that,  even  any  rascal.  The 
Angels  are  they  who,  like  Nurse  or  Ward-maid  or  Scavenger, 
do  disgusting  work»  removing  injury  to  health  or  obstacle 
to  recovery,  emptying  slops«  washing  patients,  etc.,  for  all 
of  which  they  receive  no  thanks.  These  are  the  Angels. 
They  speak  kind  words  too,  and  give  sympathy.  The 
drabby  Nurse,  crying  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  with  apron 
over  her  head,  because  a  poor  little  peevish  thing  who  has 
never  given  her  anything  but  trouble  is  dead — ^is  an  Angel ; 
while  the  nurse  who  coolly  walks  down  a  Ward  noting  how 
many  children  are  dead  who  were  alive  when  she  last  made 
her  round,  is  by  no  means  an  AngeL" 

In  such  thoughts  Miss  Nightingale  had  a  constant 
sympathizer  in  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden,  who  wrote  to 
her  year  by  year,  in  terms  of  warm  affection,  reporting 
progress  in  German  nursing — ^reports  which  told  of  profes- 
sional improvement,  but  also,  as  the  Grand  Duchess  thought, 
of  some  lack  of  high  ideal.  The  Empress  Frederick,  too, 
conliiiucd  to  see  Miss  Nightingale  from  year  to  year,  and 
their  talk  was  very  sympathetic.  Of  her  allies  at  home, 
Mr.  Boiihaiu  Carter  was  helpful,  nut  only  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Nightingale  School  but  in  the  management 
of  her  private  affairs.  Mr.  Rathbone  retained  to  the  last 
his  devotion  to  her  as  the  founder  of  modern  nursing.  "  To 
have  been  allowed,"  he  wTote  (Dec.  27, 1897),  "  to  work  with 
your  inspiration  and  wisu  counsels  for  more  than  35  years 
as  one  ol  your  agents  in  your  great  work  is  a  thing  1  am 
deeply  grateful  for.  1  remain  while  Ufe  lasts  your  devoted 
friend,  and  in  effort  at  least  your  faithful  servant."  "  From 
the  conhnemcnt  of  your  room,"  he  added,  "  you  have  done 
more  to  spread  reiorm  than  you  could  have  done  witli  the 
most  perfect  health  and  strength."  That  was  not  the 
opinion  of  Miss  Nightingale  ;  she  could  only  direct  or  advise  ; 
she  had  for  many  years  been  forced  to  leave  action  to  others. 
The  sense  of  this  disability  did  not  grow  less,  but  as  years 
passed,  it  was  felt  to  be  the  common  lot  of  the  old.  She 
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was  not  well  pleased  \^ith  all  that  she  saw,  but  she  was, 
of  necessity  and  by  discipline  of  character,  less  impatient. 
She  could  now  regard  with  affectionate  tolerance  a  wedding 
in  her  family  of  nurses.  To  one  "  child  "  she  sent  a  present 
*'  With  the  very  best  marriage  wishes  of  F.  N.,  though 
sorry  to  lose  you.  Come  and  see  me."  She  even  forgave 
an  old  friend  whose  marriage  many  years  before  she  had 
resented  as  "  desertion."  She  saw  much  around  her  to 
criticize,  but  she  was  content  to  uphold  her  own  ideals  and 
her  criticisms  became  less  censorious.  "  Remember,"  she 
said  to  herself  in  her  meditations,  "  God  is  not  my  Private 
Secretary."  As  old  friends  disappeared,  she  looked  the 
more  earnestly  to  the  younger  generation.  Sir  Robert 
Rawlinson,  who  for  more  than  forty  years  had  corresponded 
with  her  on  sanitary  afiairs,  died  in  1898;  Sir  Douglas 
Gahon,  in  1899 ;  Mr.  Rathbone,  in  1902.^  She  was  ansdous 
that  Sir  Douglas  Galton*s  services  should  be  rightly  appreci- 
ated in  the  press,  and  took  some  measures  to  that  end. 
"  The  man  whom  we  have  lost,"  she  wrote  privately  (March 
12, 1899),  "  Sir  Douglas  Galton/was  the  first  Royal  Engineer 
who  put  any  saniUuy  work  into  R.  Engineering.  Hie  head 
of  these  men  at  the  War  Office,  the  R.  Engineers,  himself 
said  to  me :  '  our  business  is  to  make  roads  and  to  build 
bridges — ^we  have  nothing  to  do  with  health  and  that  kind 
of  Doctor's  work,'  or  words  to  that  effect.  Sir  D.  G.  opened 
his  own  ears  and  his  heart  and  his  mind,  and  put  all  his 
powers  into  saving  life  while  working  in  his  profession." 
*'  One  does  feel,"  she  had  written  on  Ail  Souls'  Day,  1896, 
**  the  passing  away  of  so  many  who  seemed  essential  to  the 
world.  I  have  no  one  now  to  whom  I  could  speak  ul  those 
who  are  gone.  But  all  the  more  I  am  eager  to  see  sucn  ssors. 
What  is  that  verse — that  the  earnest  expectation  ui  the 
creature  waiteth  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  (and 
daughters)  of  God.  And  I  am  thankful  for  the  many  noble 
souls  I  have  known." 

v 

Gradually  Miss  Nightingale's  powers  failed.    For  the 
last  hi  teen  years  of  her  life  she  seldom  left  her  room  in  South 
>  For  Miss  Nigbtinple's  tribute  to  bis  inemoiy.  see  above,  p.  124. 
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Street.  Her  last  visit  to  Embley  had  been  in  August  1891. 
The  property  there  was  sold  in  1896,  "  and  I  don't  like  being 
turned  out  of  Hampshire,"  she  said.  Her  last  visit  to 
Claydon  was  in  1894-^5.  To  Lea  Hurst,  which  had  been 
let  for  10  years  in  1883,  she  never  went  after  her  mother's 
death,  though  she  retained  her  interest  in  local  affairs  there 
to  the  end.  Already  in  1887  she  had  talked  of  herself  as 
"  almost  blind  "  ;  and  in  1895,  in  a  note  of  symptoms  about 
which  to  ask  her  doctor,  she  had  included  "  want  of  memory/' 
The  loss  at  first  was  only  of  dates  and  names,  but  after  a 
few  3rears  it  became  more  general.  Her  eyesight,  which  had 
troubled  her  for  some  time,  now  failed.  The  long  series  of 
pencilled  meditations  ceased.  In  the  later  years  of  them 
though  there*  was  still  much  self-condemnation,  there  was 
more  of  peace  and  hope.  "  November  3-4, 1893.  Thirty- 
nine  years  ago  arrival  at  Scutari.  The  immense  blessings 
I  have  had — ^the  longings  of  my  heart  accomplished — and 
now  drawn  to  Thee  by  difficulties  and  disappointments." 
"  Homeward  bound."   "  I  have  entered  in." 

Owing  to  her  eyesight  being  the  first  among  her  powers 
to  fail,  there  is  one  exception  to  the  general  statement  that 
the  lailurc  was  LMadiKil.  Ilcr  power  of  writing  lailed  all 
at  once.  Miss  Nightingale's  handwntiug,  of  which  a 
facsimile  has  already  been  given,  was  very  characteristic  : 
clear,  bold,  and  careful.  She  was  possessed  with  the  idea 
of  doing  everything  that  she  undertook  as  perfectly  as  pains 
could  enable  her.  In  her  handwriting  every  letter  is  well 
formed,  every  word  has  its  clear  space  :  paragraphs,  insets, 
and  intervals  are  arranged  carefully  to  help  the  reader  to 
the  sense  ;  yet  all  is  done  with  an  air  of  freedom  and 
distinction.  There  is  artistic  feeling  about  the  script  ; 
the  distinctive  formation  of  the  F  in  her  signature  may 
be  instanced.  Few  persons,  I  imagine,  have  ever  written 
so  much  as  Miss  Nightingale  did  with  her  own  hand, 
and  the  writing  never  deteriorated.  Some  of  her  best 
friends  and  helpers — Sidney  Herbert,  for  instance,  and 
Douglas  Gal  ton— wrote,  when  hurried,  the  worst  hands  ; 
and  she  would  often  pencil,  over  their  almost  indecipherable 
scrawls,  a  fair  copy  of  what  she  conjectured  the  words  to  be. 
Many  of  her  own  letters  were  in  pencil,  for  she  wrote  much 
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in  bed ;  but  she  used  a  particular  brand — procured  by  her 
friend  Mr.  Frederick,  of  the  War  Othce — hard,  and  not 
easily  deUble,  and  her  handwriting  is  as  good  in  pencil  as 
with  the  pen.  There  were  some  variations  in  its  manner. 
In  middle  life,  as  some  one  said  of  it,  her  writing  "  galloped 
across  the  page  tossing  its  mane."  In  youth  and  in  age, 
it  was  extremely  careful.  The  very  latest  examples  which 
I  have  seen  show  only  a  sUght  quaver  in  the  lines;  the 
formation  of  the  letters  and  the  spacing  are  as  exact  as  ever. 
Then  the  sight  failed,  and  the  writing  almost  ceased. 

'From  about  1901  or  1902  onwards  she  could  neither 
tead  nor  write  except  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  There 
'were  no  longer  papers  on  the  bed.  The  hands  were  quiet. 
Her  eyes  rested  on  her  friends  with  even  more  than  the  old 
/kindness,  but  not  with  the  old  penetrating  dearoess.  In 
1902  Miss  Nightingale  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  services 
of  a  companion.  Miss  Codirane ;  who,  on  leaving  to  be 
married,  was  succeeded  in  1904  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Bosanquet. 
Some  diplomacy  was  necessary,  and  at  first  it  was  agreed 
that  the  post  should  be  called  tiiat  of  "  lady  housekeeper." 
In  reality  it  was  that  of  private  secretary,  with  large  initiative. 
Miss  Nightingale  did  not  easily  3deld  to  her  infirmities ;  she 
concealed  them,  too,  so  cleverly  as  sometimes  to  mislead 
victors,  who  took  a  kmdly  "  yes,  dear  "  to  express  more 
intellectual  apprehension  and  assent  than  really  lay  behind 
it.  Lord  Kitchener,  who  paid  her  a  visit,  remarked  to  Miss 
Cochrane  after  the  interview  how  closely  Miss  Nightingale 
in  her  old  age  followed  what  was  going  on  ;  but  she  had 
known  that  Lord  Kitchener  was  coming  and  had  prepared 
herself  by  questionini?  Miss  Cochrane  fully  and  impressing 
on  her  own  memory  \vhu.t  her  visitor  had  hitcly  been  doing. 
For  some  years  she  liked  to  feel  that  she  was  still  in  the 
movement  of  the  world,  and  to  have  the  daily  newspaper 
read  to  her — thus  submitting  in  old  age  to  an  exercise  which 
had  caused  her  much  impatient  disgust  in  youth.  Her 
Notes  on  Nursing,  wTitten  nearly  half  a  century  before, 
prove  d  true  in  some  respects  of  her  own  case,  though 
not  in  others.  She  was  indifferent  to  some  of  her  maxims, 
juid  in  the  last  years  paid  little  attention  to  the  gospel  of 
the  open  window.    But  what  she  had  observed  in  sick- 
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rooms  about  the  tastes  of  others  was  recognized  as 
true  by  those  in  attendance  upon  her.  So  long  as 
^e  could  see  at  all,  she  greatly  loved  to  have  flowers 
about  her.  Then,  again,  she  had  written  that  what 
those  like  who  are  past  the  power  of  action  themselves  is 
"  to  hear  of  good  practical  action  by  others."  And  that 
was  what  she  found  in  her  old  age.  She  liked  to  have 
biographies  read  to  her,  and  essays  which  recounted  or 
commended  vigorous  doing.  She  was  never  tired  of  some 
pages  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Strenuom  Life,  and  would  signify 
approval  by  rapping  energetically  on  the  talde  beside  her. 
For  several  years  her  bodily  strength  was  well  maintained, 
and  she  suffered  little,  except  from  occasional  rheumatism. 
She  was  rather  a  difficult  patient,  for  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  believe  that  she  needed  care.  She  did  not  take 
kindly  to  the  introduction  of  a  nurse.  The  ruling  passion 
of  her  life  was  strong  ;  and  when  the  nurse  had  tucked  her 
up  for  the  night,  she  w^ould  often  reverse  the  parts,  get  out 
of  bed  and  go  into  the  adjoining  room  to  tuck  up  the  nurse. 
She  could  not  realize  that  her  secretary  lived  with  her  night 
and  day  ;  and  when  good-night  was  said,  she  would  reply, 
**  And  now,  my  dear,  how  are  you  goinj^  home  ?  do  let  me 
send  for  a  cab."  Her  voice  still  retained  its  quality.  In 
extreme  old  age  she  used  to  recite  Milton  and  Shelley  and 
jM(  CCS  of  Italian  and  French  in  licli,  full  tones.  Sometimes 
she  would  sing,  still  in  a  sweet  and  gay  voice,  a  snatch  of 
an  Italian  song.  Her  voice  seemed,  says  one  who  w'as 
much  with  her,  to  fill  the  room.  "  One  day,"  says  a  cousin, 
"  she  was  objecting  to  being  helped  m  dressing,  and  I  was 
summoned  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  house  by 
splendid  easy  shouts/'  But  there  was  only  occasion^ 
revolt.  The  abiding  impression  made  upon  all  who  served 
her  was  of  an  unfailing  kindness  and  consideration. 

She  still  received  many  visitors,  in  addition  to  her  cousins 
and  other  kinsfolk.  Among  old  friends,  Miss  Paulina  Irby 
saw  her  the  most  frequently.  Sometimes  the  visit  was 
from  a  stranger,  to  whom  the  occasion  had  almost  an  hieratic 
impres^veness.  Miss  Nightingale  liked  best  those  visitors 
who  had  an  abundant  flow  of  vigorous  talk.  A  pause  in  the 
conversation,  which  she  might  be  expected  to  fill  by  starting 
VOL.  II  2  E 
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a  new  topic,  was  a  strain  to  her.    The  visits  which  tired  her 

least  were  those  of  Matrons  and  nursing  Sisters.  She  loved 
to  hear  oi  their  work,  their  patients,  and  especially  of 
suggestions  they  made  for  improvements.  One  of  her 
nursing  friends  paused  in  the  talk  to  ask,  "  But  am  I  not 
tiring  you  ?  "  "  Oh,  no,"  replied  Miss  Nightingale  quickly, 
"  you  give  me  new  life."  To  dictate  any  message  on  her 
own  part  was  now  bevnnd  her.  Of  the  messages  sent  to 
her,  those  which  she  longest  retauied  the  power  ol  appre- 
hending were  from  Crimean  veterans. 

VI 

Memory,  sight,  and  mental  apprehension  were  rapidly 
failing  when  the  crowning  honours  of  her  hfe  (as  the  world 
counts  them)  were  conferred  upon  her.  On  November  28, 
1907,  King  Edward  wrote  with  "  much  pleasure,"  to  offer 
the  Order  of  Merit  "  in  recognition  of  invaluable  services  to 
the  country  and  to  humanity."  A  suitable  reply  was 
framed  for  her,  and  on  December  5,  %  Douglas  Dawson,  on 
the  King's  behalf,  brought  the  (Mer— then  for  the  first 
time  bestowed  upon  a  woman— to  South  Street  Miss 
Nightingale  understood  that  some  kindness  had  been  done 
to  her,  but  hardly  more.  "  Too  kind,  too  kind,"  she  said. 
On  March  16, 1908,  the  Freedom  of  the  City  of  London  was 
conferred  upon  her — hitherto  conferred  on  only  one  woman. 
Lady  Burdett-Coutts.  Miss  Nightingale  was  able  with 
great  difficulty  to  sign  from  her  bed  h^  initials  upon  the 
City's  ron  of  honour,  but  it  Is  doubtful  if  she  understood 
what  she  was  being  asked  to  sign.  Perhaps  it  was  better 
so.  In  the  years  of  her  strength  she  had  ever  a  dread  and 
a  misgiving  of  the  world's  praises.  In  the  d;iys  of  her 
weakness,  when  power  of  work  in  this  w'orld  iuid  gone  from 
her,  she  would  have  regarded  such  honours,  had  she  under- 
stood them,  as  coming  too  late.  She  sought  no  glory-crown 
but  the  oppui  lunity  of  doing  New  Work. 

But  the  prizes  of  tlie  world  may  be  of  real  value  to  others 
than  those  who  receive  them.  The  signal  honour  conferred 
by  the  Crown  upon  Miss  Ni^jhtingale  had  the  effect  of  call- 
ing fresh  attention  to  her  work  and  her  example.  Not, 
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indeed,  that  these  depended  on  adventitious  aids  to  remem- 
brance. To  some  men  and  women  whose  years  are  many 
it  is  fated  that  they  should  outlive  their  fame.  It  was  not 
so  with  Miss  NightingaJe.  To  her  it  was  given  to  become 
in  her  lifetime  a  tradition  and  almost  an  institution ;  and 
the  longer  she  Hved,  the  greater,  the  more  widespread  was 
her  fame.  Already  on  her  8oth  birthday  (1900),  Miss 
Nightingale  had  been  the  recipiait  of  congratulations  from 
Queens  and  Royal  Highnesses,  from  schools  and  societies, 
cLiid  from  nurses  and  nursing  associations  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  In  the  United  States  the  name  of  Florence  Nightin- 
gale was  even  more  widely  known  and  luvcd  than  in  Great 
Britain,  and  already  in  1895  the  American  Ambassador 
(Mr.  Bayard)  had  begged  the  honour  of  an  interview  in 
order  to  tell  her  "  how  much  revered  she  is  in  the  United 
States."  Perhaps  the  congratulations  which  might  have 
pleased  Miss  Nightingale  most — for  she  loved  efficiency 
and  had  read  The  Soul  of  a  People — were  those  which  came 
from  the  Far  East.  From  Tokio,  on  November  28,  igoo, 
tlie  Princess  Imperial  sent  this  letter  •  "  The  Committee  of 
the  Ladies  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  of  Japan  have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  their  hearty  congratulation 
on  the  occasion  of  your  8oth  birthday.  That  the  Address 
reaches  you  late  in  time  is  due  to  the  great  distance  which 
separates  your  land  from  oxas.  But  far  as  our  country  is 
from  yours,  the  example  of  your  noble  efforts,  now  become 
historic,  has  not  affected  its  inhabitants  the  less ;  for  it  is 
due.  to  the  impulse  you  have  given  to  the  humane  work  of 
nursing  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  that  the  trained  nurses 
of  our  Society,  amounting  to  more  than  1500  in  number, 
as  well  as  the  members  of  our  G>nmuttee,  are  applymg 
themselves  with  eager  zeal  to  the  study  and  practice  necessary 
for  complete  efficiency  in  the  hour  of  need.  May  your  day 
still  be  long  that  you  may  see  the  lasting  influence  of  3^ur 
work  expand  by  its  own  virtue  more  and  more  in  all  the 
lands  of  the  earth." 

Miss  Nightingale  had  thus  not  been  forgotten  when  the 
Sovereign  bestowed  the  Order  of  Merit;  but  the  public 
honour  set  up  a  fresh  cult  of  her  name  and  work.  Among 
the  private  congratulations  sent  to  her,  thm  was  one  whicfa 
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if  she  were  able  to  realize  it,  must  have  warmed  the  soldier's 
heart  in  her.  It  was  from  Lord  Roberts ;  "  Allow  me  to 
ofEer  you  on  behalf  of  Lady  Roberts  and  myself  sincerest 
congratulatioiis  on  the  honour  the  King  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  confer  upon  you.  It  is  indeed  an  honour  conferred 
upon  the  Order  of  Merit ;  all  the  membeis  of  which  must 
feel  proud  to  have  the  name  of  Florence  Nightingale  added 
to  the  list."  The  German  Emperor,  a  little  later,  had  a 
kindly  thought.  He  had  been  staying  in  the  New  Forest. 
"  His  Majesty/'  wrote  the  German  Ambassador  (Dec.  lo), 
"  having  just  brought  to  a  dose  a  most  enjoyable  stay  in 
the  beautiful  neighbourhood  of  your  old  home  near  Romsey, 
has  commanded  me  to  present  you  with  some  flowers  as  a 
token  of  his  esteem  *  *  The  Mayor  of  her  native  dty ,  Florence, 
sent  congratulations ;  the  Patriotic  Society  of  Bologna  made 
her  a  Companion  of  Honour.  From  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  from  the  Dominions,  from  the  United  States, 
messages  poured  in.  It  was  the  story  of  "  The  Popular 
Heroine "  repeated  after  fifty  years.  The  beggars  and 
autograph  liunters  were  insistent ;  the  poetasters,  industrious. 
A  great  tribe  of  Florences,  named  after  the  heroine  of  the 
Crimea,  sent  messages.  Flowers,  needlework,  illuminated 
cards  were  offered.  Companies  of  girl-scouts  called  them- 
selves "  The  Nightingales."  There  were  "  Florence  Nightin- 
gale Societies  "  in  America.  **  Birthday  letters  to  Florence 
Nightingale  '  became  a  favourite  school-exercise.  There 
were  Crimean  veterans  who  sent  flowers  or  messages  recalling 
stirring  times  m  which  they  had  "  served  with  her,"  or  who 
"  in  old  age  and  suffering  "  desired  to  let  ^liss  Florence 
Nightingale  know  that  they  held  her  "  in  hvely  and  grateful 
remembrance." 

In  June  1907  there  was  an  International  Conference  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  in  London.  Queen  Alexandra  sent  a 
message  referring  to  "  the  pioneer  of  the  first  Red  Cross 
movement.  Bliss  Florence  Nightingale,  ^\'hose  heroic  efforts 
on  behalf  of  suffering  humanity  will  be  recognized  and 
admired  by  all  ages  as  long  as  tiie  world  shall  last."  The 
Conference,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Hungarian  delegates, 
resolved  unanimously  that  "the  great  and  incomparable 
name  of  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  whose  merits  in  the 
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field  of  humanity  are  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  who  raised 

the  care  of  the  sick  to  the  position  of  ^  charitable  art,  imposes 
on  the  Eighth  International  Conference  ol  Ked  Cross  Societies 
the  nobie  duty  of  rendering  homage  to  her  merits  by 
expressing  warmly  its  liigh  veneration." 

In  May  1910  there  was  a  large  gathering  in  the  Carnegie 
Hall  in  New  York,  at  which  the  public  orator  of  America, 
Mr.  Choate,  delivered  an  eulogiiim,  "testifving  to  the  admira- 
tion of  the  entire  American  people  for  Florence  Nightingale's 
great  record  and  noble  life."  The  meeting,  assembled  in 
honour  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Nigiitingale  Training  School, 
was  eloquent  of  the  spread  of  her  work,  bcin,f^  representative 
of  a  thoiisand  Nurse  Training  Schools  in  that  country. 

vn 

The  subject  of  these  friendly  manifestations  was  already 
passing  beyond  reach  of  the  hubbub.  Her  sight  was  gone. 
Her  imderstanding  had  grown  more  feeble.  Her  regular 
medical  attendant  was  now  Dr.  May  Thome,  whose  skill  and 
unremitting  care  did  much  to  alleviate  the  last  bed-ridden 
years.  Sir  Thomas  Barlow  was  called  in  for  consultations 
periodically.  Visitors  had  now  been  restricted  to  two  or 
three  a  week.  Visits  were  found  tiring,  for  she  could  not 
realize  when  the  visitors  weie  gone  that  they  were  no  longer 
in  the  room.  Nor  did  ^e  slmys  remember  which  of  her 
old  friends  were  still  alive.  She  did  not  realize  that  Sir 
Harry  Vemey  was  dead,  she  would  sometimes  a^  for  him, 
and  wonder  why  he  did  not  come.  Be^des  her  own  "  nieces/' 
she  still  saw  Sisters  from  St  Thomas's  or  other  nursing 
friends,  and  occasionally  was  able  by  a  question  or  two  to 
show  interest  in  what  they  said.  One  of  the  last  to  see  her 
outside  the  immediate  circle  was  Miss  Prin^le,  her  dear  friend, 
the  Pearl  of  an  earlier  chapter.  "  She  was  sitting  up  by  the 
fire  in  the  faniiiiar  room,  her  nuud  evidently  busy  with 
happy  thoughts,  and  once  or  twice  she  spoke  in  a  tone  of 
satisfaction."  This  \\as  in  February  1910.  She  could  no 
longer  follow  sustained  reading,  but  still  liked  to  hear 
familiar  hymns.  A  favourite,  if  one  may  judge  by  the 
frequency  with  which  verses  kom  it  appear  in  her  latest 
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written  meditations,  was  "  O  Lord,  how  happy  should  we 
be,  If  we  cotild  cast  our  care  on  Thee,  If  we  from  self  could 
^lest."  Once,  the  expression  of  an  aspiration ;  now  perhaps, 
of  attainment.  The  end  came  very  peacefully.  At  the 
beginning  of  August,  1910,  she  had  some  aihnent,  but  there 
seemed  no  cause  for  immediate  apprehension.  On  August 
^3,  she  fell  asleep  at  noon,  and  did  not  walce  again.  She 
cUed  at  about  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon.  She  had 
Uved  90  years  and  three  months. 

The  offer  of  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey  was  declined 
by  her  relatives.  She  had  left  directions  that  her  funeral 
should  be  of  the  simplest  possible  kind,  and  that  her  body 
should  be  accompanied  to  the  grave  by  not  more  than  two 
persons.  She  was  buried  beside  her  father  and  mother 
in  the  churchyard  of  East  Wellow,  near  her  old  home  in 
Hampshire.  The  body  was  borne  to  the  grave  by  six  of 
her  "  children  '*  of  the  British  Army — sergeants  drawn 
from  the  several  regiments  of  the  Guards.  Her  desire 
that  only  two  persons  should  follow  the  coffin  could 
not  be  fulfilled.  The  funeral  arrangements  were  kept 
as  private  as  was  possible ;  but  there  was  a  wealth  of 
flowers  from  people  of  every  kind,  age,  and  degree,  and  the 
lane  and  churchyard  were  filled  with  a  great  crowd  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  most  of  them  poorly  dressed. 

The  family  grave  is  marked  by  a  four-sided  stone  monu- 
ment. On  two  of  the  sides  are  inscriptions,  composed  by 
Miss  Nightingale,  recording  the  burial  there  of  her  fatho: 
and  mother ;  on  the  thkd,  is  an  inscription  in  memorial 
of  thdr  dder  daughter.  Lady  Vemey,  who  is  buried  at 
Clay  don.  On  the  fourth  side  is  a  small  cross  with  the 
letters  "  F.  N.,"  and  the  words  "  Bom  1820.  Died  1910." 
The  ianiiiy,  as  she  desired,  set  up  no  other  memorial.^  liie 

^  Memorial  services  were  held  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  liverpocd 
Cathedral,  and  in  many  other  places  of  worship.  The  EngUsh  community 
in  Florence  have  set  up  a  symbolical  memorial — design^  by  Mr.  W. 
Sargant — in  fhe  Cloisters  of  Santa  Ctoce.  In  this  conntry  tliexc  are  to  be 
several  memorials.  The  Array  Nurses  have  put  uji  a  memorial  window 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Mihtary  ilospital  at  Millbank.  In  Derby  a  statue  (by 
Countess  Feodora  uleichcn)  is  to  be  set  up ;  any  balance  that  there  may  be 
from  flie  Memorial  Fond  is  to  be  given  to  District  Nursing  in  tbe  oount>'. 
A  "  National  Memorial  Fund  "  is  to  be  devoted,  in  the  fbst  instance,  to  a 
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hymn  sung  over  her  grave  was  Bishop  Heber's.    She  had 

never  tired  of  quoting  it  in  messages  to  her  nurses  and  her 
soldiers,  and  those  who  had  been  about  her  in  the  closing 
years  were  often  thrilled  by  the  fire  which  she  still  put  into 
her  recital  of  the  lines : 

The  Son  of  God  goes  forth  to  Wttr» 

A  kingh*  crown  to  gain, 
His  blood-red  banner  streams  afar: 
Who  follows  in  his  train? 


statue  (by  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Walker)  in  some  public  place  in  London  and.  then, 
to  Uie  Nurses'  Pension  Fund. 
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The  character  and  the  life  described  in  this  book  had  many 
sides  ;  and  though  the  essential  truth  consists  in  the  blending 
of  them  all,  it  is  necessaiy  in  the  medium  of  recital  in  prose 
to  depict  first  one  side  and  then  another.  The  artist  on 
canvas  exhibits  the  blended  tints  at  one  time.  That  is  why 
the  portrait  by  a  great  painter  sometimes  tells  us  more  of  a 
cbaracter  at  a  glance  than  is  gathered  from  volumes  of 
written  biography.  But  no  artist  painted  a  portrait  of 
Miss  Nightingale  in  her  prime,  and  I  must  do  as  best  I  may 
with  my  blotching  prose  in  an  endeavour  to  collect  into  some 
general  impression  what  has  been  told  in  these  volumes. 
I  begin  with  recalling  some  of  the  stronger  traits ;  they  will 
presently  be  softened  when  I  turn  to  other  sides  of  the 
character  which  has  been  illustrated  in  this  Memoir. 

Florence  Nightingale  was  by  no  means  a  Plaster  Saint. 
She  was  a  woman  of  strong  passions — not  over-given  to 
praise,  not  quick  to  forgive  ;  somewhat  prone  to  be  cen- 
sorious, not  apt  to  forget.  She  was  not  only  a  gentle  angel 
of  compassion  ;  she  was  more  of  a  logician  than  a  senti- 
mentalist ;  she  knew  that  to  do  pood  work  re(]uires  a  hard 
head  as  well  as  a  soft  heart.  It  was  said  by  Miss  Nightingale 
of  a  certain  great  lady  that  **  with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
benevolent  intentions  she  is  in  consequence  of  want  of 
pr:Lcticai  habits  of  business  nothing  but  good  and  bustling, 
a  time -waster  and  an  impediment."  Miss  Nightingale 
knew  hardly  any  fault  which  seemed  worse  to  her  in  a  man 
than  to  be  unbusiness-Iike  ;  in  a  woman,  than  to  be  "  only 
enthusiastic."  She  found  no  use  for  "  angels  without 
hands."  She  was  essentially  a  "  man  of  facts  "  and  a  "  man 
of  action/'  She  had  an  equal  contempt  for  those  who  act 
without  knowledge,  and  for  those  whose  knowledge  leads 
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to  no  useful  action.  She  was  herself  laborious  uf  detail  and 
scrupulously  careful  of  her  premises.  **  Though  I  write 
positively,"  she  once  said,  "  I  do  not  think  positively.**  She 
weighed  every  consideration  ;  she  sought  much  competent 
advice ;  but  when  once  her  decision  was  taken,  she  was 
resolute  and  masteriul — not  lightly  turned  from  her  course^ 
impatient  of  delay,  not  very  tolerant  of  opposition. 

Something  of  this  spirit  appears  in  her  view  of  friendship 
and  in  the  conduct  of  her  affections.  Men  and  women  are 
placed  in  the  world  in  order,  she  thought,  to  work  for  the 
betterment  of  the  human  race,  and  their  work  should  be  the 
supreme  consideration.  Mr.  Jowett  said  of  Miss  Nightingale 
that  she  was  the  only  woman  he  had  ever  known  who  put 
public  duty  hetose  private.  Whosoever  did  the  will  of  the 
Father,  the  same  was  her  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother. 
"  The  thing  wanted  m  England/'  she  wrote  to  Madame 
Mohl  (April  30,  1868),  **  to  raise  women  (and  to  raise  men 
too)  is :  these  friendships  without  love  between  men  and 
women.  And  if  between  married  men  and  married  women 
all  the  better.  ...  I  think  a  woman  who  cares  for  a  man 
because  of  his  convictions,  and  who  ceases  to  care  fur  him 
if  he  alters  those  convictions,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  rever- 
ence. The  novels — all  novels,  the  best — which  represent 
women  as  in  love  with  men  \vithout  any  reason  at  all,  and 
ready  to  leave  their  highest  occupations  for  love — are  to 
me  utterly  wearisome — as  wearisome  as  a  juggler's  trick — or 
Table-turning — or  Spiritual  rapping,  when  the  spirit  says 
Aw !  and  that  is  so  sublime  that  all  the  women  are  sub- 
jugated. Madame  R^camier's  going  to  Rome  when  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  was  made  Minister  is  exactly  to  me  as  a 
soldier  deserting  on  the  eve  of  a  battle."  The  occasion  of 
this  letter  was  some  gossip  of  the  day  about  a  great  lady 
whose  friendship  with  a  poUtician  was  supposed  to  have 
cooled  owing  to  some  intdlectual  or  political  disagreement. 

"  I  have  the  greatest  reverence  for  ;  and  I  think  hers 

was  one  of  the  best  friendships  that  ever  was — and  for  the 
oddest  reason — what  do  you  think? — Because  she  has 
broken  it."  What  she  said  about  Chateaubriand  reflected, 
from  a  different  point  of  view,  something  that  Mr.  Jowett 
had  written  to  her  in  the  previous  year.   "  I  am  not  at  all 
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tiled"  he  had  said  (Sept.  1867),  "  of  hearing  about  Lord 

Herbert.  That  was  one  of  the  best  friendships  which  there 
ever  was  upon  earth.  Shall  I  tell  you  why  I  say  this  ? 
Because  you  were  willing  to  have  gone  to  India  in  1857." 
Devotion  to  a  common  purpose  in  active  life  and  equal 
zeal  in  the  co-operative  prosecution  of  it :  these  were  the 
conditions  which  Miss  Nightingale  required  in  friendship. 
They  were  realized  the  most  fullv  in  the  case  of  five  ycai^s  ol 
her  friendship  with  Sidney  Herbert — a  period  of  which  she 
used  to  speak,  accordinelv,  as  her  "  heaven  upon  earth." 
It  was  the  work  with  him,  more  than  the  charm  of  his  con- 
versation and  manner  (though  he  had  both  and  though 
she  was  susceptible  to  both),  that  was  the  essence  of  her 
pleasure.  She  had  as  httle  taste  for  conversation  as  for 
knowledge  that  led  nowhither.  *'  There  is  nothing  so 
fatiguing/'  she  said,  "  as  a  companion  who  is  always  effleurant 
the  deepest  subjects — ^never  going  below  the  surface ;  as  a 
peison  who  is  always  inquiring  and  never  coming  to  any 
solution  or  decision.  I  don't  know  whether  Hamlet  was 
mad.   But  certainly  he  would  have  driven  me  mad." 

The  same  positive  and  purposeful  spirit,  attuned  rather 
to  the  intellectual  and  active  sides  of  human  nature  than 
to  the  emotional,  coloured  Afiss  Nightingale's  pieferences  in 
literature — as  in  this  letter  to  Madame  Mohl  (May  20, 1868) : 
**  *  What  does  it  pruv  ? '  said  the  old  Scotchwoman  of 
Paradise  Lust,  and  was  abused  for  saying  it.  I  say  the  same 
thing.  Paradise  Lost  pruvs  nothing.  Samson  Agonisks 
pruvs  a  great  deal.  Tennyson  never  pruvs  anything. 
}3rowning's  Paracelsus  pruvs  something.  Shakespeare,  in 
whatever  he  writes — in  the  deepest,  hif^hest  tragedies,  like 
'  King  Lear  '  or  '  Hamlet  ' — pruvs  everything  and  does  most 
explain  the  ordinary  life  of  every  one  of  us."  She  was  a 
great  reader,  but  she  preferred  the  literature  of  fact  to  that 
of  imagination.  "  Wondering,"  she  said,  "  is  like  yawning, 
and  leaves  the  same  sensation  behind  it,  and  should  never 
be  allowed  except  when  people  are  very  much  exhaxisted." 

There  followed  from  all  this  a  certain  severity  in  Miss 
Nightingale's  dealings  with  her  friends ;  a  certain  inability 
to  show  tolerance  or  understanding  for  other  points  of  view 
than  her  own.   There  was  a  lady,  once  a  fellow-worker. 
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who  accused  Miss  Nightingale  roundly  oi  liaving  "  no  idea 
of  friendship."  The  acciisation  was  not  true,  but  one  can 
see  wiicil  the  lady  meant.  Miss  Nightingale  was  apt  to  be 
a  httle  over-exacting,  and  to  drive  her  friends  rather  hard. 
Also  she  did  not  relish  independence  or  opposition.  *'  I 
like  being  under  obedience  to  you,"  wrote  one  of  her  nursing 
friends,  always  very  dear  to  her.  Not  indeed  that  Miss 
Nightingale  had  any  weakness  for  giish — no  one  had  less  ; 
but  if  a  friend  was  otherwise  admirable  to  her — by  good 
sense  and  zeal,  and  so  lorth,  the  fact  oi  the  obedience  " 
was  not  other  than  an  additional  recommendation.  She 
was  inclined  to  resent  any  diversion  on  the  part  of  her 
friends  to  other  interests  as  desertion. 

All  this  wiU,  I  think,  sometimes  be  felt  to  be  true  by 
those  who  read  the  present  Memoir.  Yet  it  is  only  part  of 
the  truth ;  and  because  the  final  truth  resides  in  the  whole 
it  IS  in  a  sense  not  true  at  all.  The  greatness  of  Miss  Nightin- 
gale's character,  and  the  secret  of  her  life's  work,  consist 
in  the  union  of  qualities  not  often  found  in  the  same  man  or 
woman.  She  was  not  a  sentimentalist ;  yet  she  was  pos- 
sessed by  an  infinite  compassion.  Pity  for  the  side  and 
sorrowful, — a  passionate  desire  to  serve  them, — devotion 
to  her  "  childK  n,"  the  common  soldiers — syinjjathy  with  the 
voiceless  peasants  of  India  :  these  were  rulnig  motives  of 
her  life.  She  scorned  those  who  were  "  only  enthusiasts  "  ; 
but  there  was  no  height  of  devotion  to  which  a  considered 
enthusiasm  would  not  lead  her.  She  had  in  equal  measure 
cleverness  and  charm.  She  had  a  pungent  wit,  but  also  a 
loving  heart.  The  sharpness  often  prominent  in  iier  letters 
was  not  always  the  expression  of  her  real  mmd  or  manner. 
She  shunned  "  the  broad  way  and  the  green  "  ;  but  Colonel 
Lefroy  applied  to  her  no  less  the  later  words  :  "  they  that 
overween.  No  anger  find  in  thee,  but  pity  and  truth."  She 
combined  in  a  rare  degree  strength  and  tenderness.  Master- 
ful in  action,  she  was  humble,  even  to  the  verge  of  morbid 
abasement,  in  thought.  She  was  at  once  Positive  and 
Mystic.  All  this  also  will,  as  I  hope,  be  found  proven  in 
the  Memoir. 

A  curious,  and  a  laiger,  question  is  raised  by  some  of  the 
apparent  contradictions  in  Biiss  Nightingale's  aim,  thoughts. 
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and  chaiacter.  She  was  intensely  spiritual;  she  sought 
continually  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  she  conceived 
of  it  as  a  kingdom  of  the  soul.   Yet  her  aim  may  seem 

material ;  what  she  sought  was  a  kingdom  of  more  airy 
hospitals,  more  scientific  nursing,  brighter  barracks,  cleaner 
homes,  better  laid  drains.  It  was  after  all  a  searching 
question  which  the  Aga  Khan  put  to  her,  as  he  listened  to 
the  tale  of  saiiitary  improvement  during  the  fifty  years  of 
her  active  life.  "  But  are  your  people  better  ?  "  Are  there 
more  of  them,  we  may  conceive  him  as  saying,  who  have 
attained  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  their  souls  ?  And 
miiess  yon  can  show  me  that  such  has  been  the  case,  why 
have  you,  with  your  great  influence  and  powers,  devoted 
your  life  to  this  service  of  tables  ? 

What  reply  she  made  to  the  Prince  I  do  not  know. 
The  answer  in  her  mind  may  be  gathered  from  the  course  of 
her  life,  the  nature  of  her  speculations,  and  the  bent  of  her 
character.  At  recurrent  intervals  she  had  ionaed  thoughts 
for  the  main  purposes  of  her  life  other  than  those  which  in 
fact  she  fulfilled.  We  have  heard  of  her  desire  "  to  find  a 
new  rdigion  for  the  artizans/'  and  there  are  letters  to  Mr., 
Jowett  in  which  she  speaks  of  this  desire— of  the  hope  to 
establish  on  some  sure  foundation  an  organized  creed  and 
church — as  the  longing  of  her  life.  She  had  to  abandon  it, 
but  never,  in  the  most  prosaic  or  material  of  her  undertakings 
did  she  forget  her  spiritual  ideals.  She  held,  as  her  ideal 
of  nursing  shows,  that  "  it  lakes  a  soul  to  raise  a  body  even 
to  a  cieaiier  sty."  She  held  also  that  the  cleaner  sty,  though 
it  might  be  the  first  thing  neediul,  was  not  the  end,  but  a 
means.  "  We  must  beware,"  she  \\TQte,  "  both  of  thinking 
that  we  can  maintain  the  *  Kmgdom  of  Heaven  within  * 
under  all  circumstances, — because  there  are  circumstances 
under  which  the  human  bemg  cannot  be  good, — and  also  of 
thinking  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  wiihout  will  produce 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  within."  ^ 

Miss  Nightingale's  own  peculiar  genius  was  for  administra- 
tion and  order ;  and  she  had  to  employ  her  genius  within 
the  fields  of  opportunity  which  her  sex  and  her  circumstances 
offered.  She  was  fond  of  quoting  a  passage  which  she  found 

*•  SuggesHons  for  Thought,  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 
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in  one  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  books  of  travel.  "  I,  being 
unfortunately  dependent  on  their  movements,  am  more 
like  a  donkey  than  an  explorer— that  is»  saddled  and  ridden 

away  at  a  moment's  notice."  "  I  never  did  anything/'  she 
once  said  to  a  young  friend,  "except  when  I  was  asked." 
It  will  be  agreed  by  all  who  have  read  this  Memoir  that  .Miss 
Niglitingalc  interpreted  her  mandates  111  a  spacious  sense 
admitting  of  much  initiative.  Yet  it  is  true  in  large  measure 
that  her  work  was  the  creation  of  circumstances,  and  was, 
ill  some  field'^,  dependent  on  what  she  and  Mr.  Jowett  used 
to  call  "  temples  of  fnendship  "  with  political  administrators. 

Miss  Nightingale's  scope  of  action  w^as  thus  limited  ; 
but  the  limits  did  not  prevent  the  application  of  her  funda- 
mental ideas.  "  Perhaps,"  she  wrote  in  one  of  her  medita- 
tions (1868)1  "  it  is  what  I  have  seen  of  the  misery  and 
worthlessness  of  htmian  life  (few  have  seen  more),  together 
with  the  extraordinary  power  which  God  has  put  into  the 
hands  of  quite  ordinary  people  (if  they  would  but  use  it) 
for  raising  mankind  out  of  this  misery  and  worthlessness, 
which  has  given  me  this  intense  and  ever  present  feding  of 
an  Eternal  Life  leading  to  perfection  fen:  each  and  for  every 
one  of  us,  by  God's  laws."  Miss  Nightingale  did  not  suppose 
that  human  perfectibility,  that  the  final  union  of  man  with 
God,  was  to  be  attain«l  only  by  better  sanitation.  But 
she  saw  that  this  was  the  field  open  to  her,  and  that  it 
admitted  of  tilling  by  methods,  whidi  if  applied  to  all  depart- 
ments of  life  would,  as  she  conceived,  lead  to  the  one  far-off 
Divine  event.  **  Christianity,"  she  wrote,  *'  is  to  see  God 
in  everything,  to  imd  Hun  out  in  everything,  in  the  order 
or  laws  as  of  His  moral  or  spiritual,  so  of  His  political  or 
social,  and  so  of  His  physical  worlds.  ...  To  Christ  God 
was  everything — to  us  He  seems  nothing,  almost  if  not  quite 
nothing,  or  if  He  is  anytbinc^,  He  is  only  the  God  of  Sundays, 
and  only  the  God  of  S  ind  iys  as  far  as  going  to  what  we 
call  our  prayers,  not  the  God  of  our  week-da^^,  our  business, 
and  our  play,  our  politics  and  our  science,  our  home  life  and 
our  social  life ;  our  House  of  Commons,  our  Government, 
our  post-office  and  correspondence — such  an  enormous  item 
in  these  da5^s — our  Foreign  Office,  and  our  Indian  Office.  .  .  . 
The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within,  but  we  must  also  make 
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it  so  without.  There  is  no  public  opimon  yet,  it  has  to  be 
created,  as  to  not  committing  blunders  for  want  of  know- 
ledge ;  good  intentions  are  supposed  enough ;  yet  blunders — 
organized  blunders~-do  more  mischief  than  crimes.  .  .  . 
To  study  how  to  do  good  work,  as  a  matter  of  life  or  death  ; 
to  *  agonise  '  so  as  to  obtain  practical  wisdom  to  do  it,  there 
is  little  or  no  public  opinion  enforcing  this — condemning  the 
want  of  it.  Until  you  can  create  such  a  public  opinion  little 
good  will  be  done,  except  by  accident  or  by  accidental 
individuals.  But  when  we  have  such  a  public  opinion,  we 
shall  not  be  far  from  having  a  Kingdom  of  Heaven  externally, 
even  here."  ^  "I  never  despair,"  she  had  written  some 
years  before,  "  that,  in  God's  good  time,  every  one  of  us 
will  reap  the  common  benefit  of  obeying  all  the  laws  which 
He  has  given  us  for  our  well-being."  And  towards  that  end, 
it  was  the  duty  of  each  and  all,  according  to  their  several 
opportunities,  to  '*  work,  work,  work."  • 

Having  found  her  appointed  comer  in  the  vineyard. 
Miss  Nightingale  devoted  her  life  to  it ;  in  equal  measure, 
with  careful  adjustment  of  means  to  ends,  and  with  intense 
devotion.  "  To  make  an  art  of  Life  1 "  she  wrote  to  Bfadame 
Mohl  (Bfay  so,  z868).  "  That  is  the  finest  art  of  all  the  Fine 
Arts.  And  few  there  be  that  find  it.   It  was  the  *  one  thing 

wanting '  to  dear  ,  She  had  the  finest  moral  nature  I 

ever  knew.  Yet  she  never  did  any  good  to  herself  or  to  any 
one  else.  Because  she  never  could  make  Life  an  Art.  I  used 
sometimes  to  say  to  her : — Do  you  mean  to  go  on  in  that  way 
for  twenty  years  ? — packing  everybody's  carpet-bag.  She 
always  said  she  didii  t.  But  she  always  did.  And  if  she 
did  not  go  on  for  twenty  years,  it  was  only  because  Death 
came.  I  am  obliged  (by  my  ill-health)  to  make  Life  an  Art — 
to  be  always  thinking  of  it.  Because  otherwise  I  shuuld  do 
nothing.  (I  have  so  little  life  and  strength.)  "  Miss  Nightm- 
gale  had  come  back  from  the  Crimea  full  of  honour.  But 
she  returned  also  seriously  injured  in  health.  How  naturally 
might  a  woman  of  less  resolute  character  have  rested  on  her 
laurels,  and  sunk  into  a  life  of  gracious  repose  or  valetudi- 

*  The  Myihc  of  L  ife  :  Faur  Sermons  on  the  Social  Mission  of  the  Church. 
By  C.  W.  Slublxs,  1880,  pp.  80,  98.  Mr.  Stubbs  (aflenvards  Bishop  of 
Truro)  quoted  theae  passages  from  a  letter  written  by  Miss  Nightiagale 
to  her  aister.  *  Letter  to  Sir  Bartle  Freie,  June  27,  z868. 
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naiian  indolence !  She  chose,  however,  the  better  and  the 
rougher  path.  She  framed  a  regimen  which  shut  her  ofi 
from  many  of  the  common  enjoyments  of  life,  which  to  some 
degree  impaired  the  flow  of  her  domestic  affections,  but 
which  enabled  her,  through  nearly  fifty  years  of  recurrent 
weaJmess,  to  follow  her  highest  ideals  and  to  devote  herself 
to  work  of  public  beneficence. 

The  circumstances  of  her  life  as  they  were  ordered  for 
her,  the  manner  of  her  life  as  she  framed  it  to  meet  them, 
led  to  some  other  tiruts  of  character  which,  again,  present 
at  first  sight  a  curious  contrariety.  "  She  is  extremely 
modest,"  said  the  Prince  Consort  and  Queen  Victoria  when 
they  met  her,  and  she  made  the  same  impression  on  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  her  whether  in  the  region  of  pubhc 
affairs  or  in  that  of  nursing.  She  had  a  consistent  and  a 
perfectly  sincere  shrinking  from  every  form  of  popular  glare 
and  glory.  There  are  passages,  however,  in  letters  to  her 
intimate  friends  which  leave,  on  a  hrst  reading,  a  somewhat 
different  impression.  She  craved  for  a  fuU  and  understand- 
ing S3rmpathy  with  her  mission  and  her  work.  She  was  fully 
conscious,  it  would  seem,  of  her  great  powers ;  she  did  not 
alwa3rs  care,  in  private  letters,  to  hido  or  to  under-rate  the 
extent  of  her  influence  upon  men  and  affairs.  She  objected,  • 
in  one  letter  to  a  friend,  that  Kinglake's  chapter  was  in- 
tolerable because  it  posed  her  as  "  a  Tragedy  Queen  "  ;  but 
there  are  other  letters  in  which  she  dramatizes  herself  some- 
what ;  there  is  self-pity  in  them,  and  there  is  other  self- 
consciousness.  All  this,  which  on  a  superficial  glance  may 
seem  to  present  some  difficult  inconsistency,  admits,  I  think, 
of  easy  explanation  when  the  conditions  of  her  life  are 
remembered.  She  was  intensely  conscious  of  a  special 
destiny,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  in  the  face  of  many 
obstacles  she  clung  to  her  sense  of  a  vocation  enabled  her 
to  fulfil  it.  The  sphere  of  women's  work  mid  opportunities 
has  been  so  much  widened  in  the  present  day,  that  readers 
of  a  generation  later  than  Florence  Nightingale's  may 
require,  pcrlia^is,  to  make  some  effort  of  sympathetic  imagina- 
tion in  order  to  realize  how  much  of  a  pioneer  she  was.^  In 

*  Some  passages  which  I  have  quoted  from  Lord  Derby's  Spttehts 
may  assist  in  such  an  effort.   See  Vol.  I.  pp.  372,  305. 
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her  earlier  years  it  was  a  daring  novelty  for  a  young  woman 
to  put  her  hand  to  any  solid  work  in  political  administration 
or  other  organizing  business.  She  knew  all  this  by  hard 
experience,  and  it  emphasized  her  sense  of  spedal  destiny. 
The  manner  of  her  life  threw  her  at  the  same  time,  at  each 
stage,  thoi2gh  in  different  ways,  in  upon  herself.  During  the 
thwarted  years  of  her  youth,  she  found  little  outlet  except, 
as  she  said,  in  "  dreaming  "  ;  in  dreaming,  that  is,  of  the 
things  she  might  do,  in  imagining  herself  in  this  position 
of  influence  or  in  that.  When  the  opportunity  came  to  her 
of  doing  great  things,  not  dreaming  them,  her  youth  and 
early  womanliood  were  aheady  past.  Miss  Nightingale  was 
thirty-four  when  she  went  out  tu  the  Crimean  war.  In  the 
later  years,  the  conditions  in  which  she  lived  again  en- 
couraged, almost  of  necessity,  a  habit  of  introspection  :  a 
habit  which  w-as  also  confirmed  by  her  mystical  \new  of  the 
duty  of  living  an  inner  life  of  conscious  self-realization. 
Returning  from  the  East  in  a  state  of  nervous  exhaustion, 
she  was  absorbed  in  work  which  could  not  wait.  She  was 
haunted  for  many  years  by  threats  of  early  death.  There 
were  such  things  to  be,  such  things  to  do.  But  she  did  them 
for  the  most  part  in  loneliness  and  without  any  habitual 
companionship.  Except  during  the  five  years  of  almost 
daily  converse  with  Sidney  Uerb^,  she  enjoyed  none  of 
that  influence,  at  once  sobering  and  fortifying,  which 
comes  from  the  equal  clash  of  mind  with  mind.  The  result 
was  a  strain  of  morbidness  which  found  occasional  expression 
in  notes  of  excessive  self-consciousness. 

There  was,  however,  a  more  constant  note.  The  nobility 
of  Miss  Nightingale's  character  and  the  worth  of  her  life 
as  an  example  are  to  be  f otmd,  not  least  in  the  fundamental 
humility  of  temper  and  sanity  of  self -judgment  which 
caused  her  to  aim  with  consistent  purpose,  not  only  at  great 
deeds,  but  at  the  doing  of  them  from  the  highest  motives. 
She  never  felt  that  she  had  done  anything  which  might  not 
have  been  done  better  ;  and,  though  she  must  have  been 
conscious  that  she  had  done  great  things,  she  was  for  ever 
examining  her  motives  and  finding  them  fall  short  of  her 
highest  ideals.  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  famous  artist,  that 
a  friend  entering  his  studio  found  him  in  tears.   "  I  have 
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produced  a  work/'  he  said,  "  with  which  I  am  satisfied,  and 
I  shall  never  produce  another."  The  premonition  was  true. 
No  later  masterpiece  was  produced.  The  inspiration  of 
the  ideal  was  gone.  That  inspiration  never  forsook  Miss 
Nightingale  in  her  pursuit  of  the  art  of  life. 

In  life,  as  in  other  arts,  what  is  spontaneous,  and  perhaps 
even  what  is  unregenerate,  have  often  more  of  charm  than 
what  is  acquired  or  learnt  by  discipline.  And  in  the  case 
of  Miss  Nightingale,  her  elemental  vigour  of  mind  and  force 
of  will,  win  perhaps  to  some  readers  seem  more  admirable 
than  the  philosophy  which  she  applied  to  her  conduct  or 
the  acquired  graces  witli  which  she  sought  to  chasten  her 
character.  But  however  this  may  be,  her  constant  sti  i\  ing 
after  sometlung  which  she  deemed  better,  and  the  unceaaiiig 
conflict  which  she  waged,  now  with  opposition  of  outward 
circumstance  and  now  with  midisciphned  impulses  from 
within,  add  savour  and  poignancy  to  her  life. 

No  man  knew  her  so  well  for  so  many  years  as  Mr. 
Jowctt,  and  tiie  thought  of  her  life  never  ceased  to  excite 
his  admiration.  "  Most  persons  are  engaged,"  he  wrote  at 
Christmas- time  1886,  "  in  feasting  and  hohday-making  amid 
their  friends  and  relatives.  You  are  alone  in  your  room 
devising  plans  for  the  good  of  the  natives  of  India  or  of  the 
English  soldiers  as  you  have  been  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
always  deploring  yoiu:  failures  as  you  have  been  doing  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  though  you  have  had  a  far  greater  and 
more  real  success  in  life  than  any  other  lady  of  your  time." 
And  again :  "  There  are  those  who  respect  and  love  you, 
not  for  the  halo  of  glory  which  surrounded  your  name  in  the 
Crimea,  but  for  the  patient  toil  which  you  have  endured 
since  on  behalf  of  every  one  who  is  sufiering  or  wretched." 
To  us  who  are  able  to  enter  even  more  fully  than  Mr.  Jowett 
into  the  inner  life  of  Miss  Nightingale,  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion may  well  be  yet  more  enhanced,  as  we  picture  the  con- 
ditions in  which  the  patient  toil  was  done,  and  remember 
the  struggles  of  a  beautifully  sensitive  soul  in  ascendmg  the 
path  towards  perfection. 

Such  is  the  picture  of  Miss  Nightingale  which  this  Book 
has  endeavoured  to  draw.    As  I  wrote  it  1  often  thought 
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with  Mr.  Jowett,  that  the  lifi;  of  the  secluded  worker  m  the 
sohtary  bedroom  in  Soutii  btreet  was  more  im])ressive  even 
than  the  better  known  episodes  of  Santa  Filomena  in  the 
fever-haunted  wards  of  Scutari,  or  of  the  Lady-in-Chief 
giving  her  orders  as  she  trudged  through  the  snow  from  hut 
to  hut  on  the  heights  of  Balaclava.  But  it  is  Miss  Nightin- 
gale  herself  who,  unconsciously,  has  said  the  last  words 
on  her  Life  and  Character.  In  praising  one  of  her  fellow- 
workers,  and,  next,  in  giving  counsel  to  some  fellow^seekers 
after  good,  she  used  phrases  which  may  well  be  applied  to 
herself: — 

"  One  whose  life  makes  a  great  difference  for  all :  aU 
aieibetter  off  than  if  he  had  not  lived;  and  this  bettemess 
is  for  always,  it  does  not  die  with  him— that  is  the  true 
estimate  of  a  great  Life." 

"  Live  your  life  while  you  have  it.   Life  is  a  splendid 

gift.  There  is  nothing  small  in  it.  For  the  greatest  things 
grow  by  God's  law  out  ui  the  smallest.  But  to  live  yom: 
life,  you  must  discipline  it.  You  must  not  fritter  it  away  in 
'  fair  purpose,  erring  act,  inconstant  will '  ;  but  must  make 
your  thought,  your  words,  your  acts  all  work  to  the  same 
end,  and  that  end  not  self  but  God.  This  is  what  we  call 
Character." 
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List  OK  Printed  Writings,  whetiher  published  ok  tkivately 
CmCULATBD,  BY  MiSS  NIGHTINGALE,  CHRONOLOGICALLY 
AKRANGED 

185I 

(1)  Th$  Insiiiuium  of  Kaistrswerth  on  ike  Rkitie,  for  the  Pradical 
Tfoining  of  DeaeotiesuSt  umkr  the  dir$Uum  of  the  Rev.  Pastor 

Fliedncr,  embracing  the  support  and  care  of  a  Hospital,  Infant  and 
Industrial  School;;,  and  a  Female  Penitentiary.  London  :  Printed  by 
the  inmates  of  the  London  Ragged  Colonisil  Training  School^  West- 
minster, 1831.    Octavo,  paper  wrappers,  pp.  32. 

Published  auouymously  (see  Vol.  L  p.  93).  There  was  another 
edition  (no  date),  with  a  different  imprint,  "  London :  Printed  for  the 
benefit  oi  tiie  Invalid  Gentlewomen's  Estabiiwhrnent,  z  Upper  Harley 
Street." 

1854 

(2)  Letters  from  Egypt.  For  Private  Circulation  oniy.  London  : 
Printed  by  A.  and  6.  A.  Spcttiswoode,  1854.   Octavo,  pp.  334  +  79. 

After  p.  354,  further  letters  fbUow  ivith  separate  pagination.  The 
letten  wete  written  in  1849  and  1850  (see  Vol.  I.  pv  95). 

1855 

(3)  Evidence  contained  in  Report  upon  the  State  of  the  Hospitals  of 
the  British  Army  in  the  Crimea  and  Seutari,  i8ss* 

This  is  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Three  sent  out  by  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  (see  Vol.  L  p.  176).  Miss  Nightingale's  evidence  is  at  pp. 
330-33X,  342-343  ;  and  there  are  numerous  references  to  it  in  the  text  of 
the  Report. 

1857 

(4)  Female  Nurses  in  Military  Hospitals.  A  "  tentative  and 
experiinental "  Uemorandnm  submitted  by  request  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.   Printed  in  The  Paemure  Papers,  xgo8,  vol.  ii.  pp.  381-384. 

This  Memorandum  was  included,  widi  a  lew  sli^t  modifications,  at 
pp.  15-19  of  Subsidiary  Notes  (see  No.  9). 
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(5)  Statemenls  exhihiiing  the  Voluntary  Covtribtttions  received  by 
Miss  Nightingale  for  the  use  of  the  British  War  Hospitals  in  the  East, 
with  the  Mode  of  their  Distribution,  in  /Sj4,  /Sjj,  /Sj6.  London  : 
Harrison,  i6^y.    Octavo,  red-paper  wrappers,  pp.  68. 

One  of  the  mmt  impmlant  sovtrooa  far  many  sides  of  Miss  Nightin- 
gale's work  in  the  Eai^  The  pamphlet  contains  plans*  also*  of  the 
Hospitals  at  Balaclava  and  Scutari. 

1858 

(6)  Letter  to  **  the  Colonists  of  South  Australia/'  dated  Jan. 
28.    Printed  in  the  Daily  News,  August  26,  1858. 

The  letter  was  a  reply  to  a  Memorial  adopted  at  a  Meeting  held  at 
Adelaide,  September  10,  1856,  in  support  of  the  Nightingale  Fund. 

(7)  Report  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  itiquire  into  Regulations 
affecting  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Army,  the  Organization  oj 
MUUary  Hospitals,  and  the  Treaimsni  of  the  Sifik  and  Wounded. 
Blue  boolc,  1858. 

Miss  Nightingale's  evidence,  supplied  in  answer  to  written  questions, 
occupies  pp.  361-394.  It  was  reprinted  in  her  Notes  on  Hospitals  (ed.  i, 
1859).  Appendix  LXXIL  was  also  her  work  (anonymous).  The 
whole  Report  may«  in  a  sense*  be  included  among  her  "  Works  *'  (see 
Vol.  I.  Fart  III.  Chaptsxs  I.  and  IV.). 

(8)  Notes  on  Matters  affecting  the  Health,  Efficiency,  and  Hospital 

Administration  of  the  British  Army  founded  rhirrJv  on  the  Experience  of 
the  late  War.  Presented  by  request  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
London  :  Hamsini  &  Sons,  1858.    Octavo,  pp.  ^(^7. 

{9)  Subsidiary  Notes  as  to  the  Introduction  of  female  Nursing  into 
Military  Hospitals  in  Peace  and  in  War,  Presented  by  request  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  London :  Harrison  i  Sons,  1858. 
Octavo*  pp.  133.  Wi-di  23  additional  pages  (separately  numbered)  ol 
*'  Tbonghts  submitted  as  to  an  Eventual  Nurses'  Ftovident  Fund." 

Tlicse  important  reports  (for  which  -oc  Vol.  !  pp.  343,  347)  wrro 
not  issuetl  to  the  public.  500  copies  oi  each  volume  were  printed  at  a 
total  cost  to  Miss  N.  of  ^501 :  12s. 

(10)  Various  articles  (unsigned)  in  the  newspapers  on  the  Hospital 
otNetiey. 

In  July  and  August  Miss  N.  organized  a  vigorous  pra8S<ampa^  on 

this  subject  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  383),  and  there  is  a  large  collection  of  cuttings 
amongst  her  papers.  Some  of  the  articles,  etc.,  may  have  been  written 
by  friends.  Those  winch  are  shown  by  her  Papers  to  be  hers 
are:  **  WhatistobedooewithNelley  ?  **  in  the  JSaramffMr*  July  24.  and 
"  Netley  Ho.spital  "  in  the  Saturday  Review,  August  28  (her  own  title  for 
this  latter  was  "  Peel's  Life  Pills  or  the  Elixir  Vitae  ").  Other  articles, 
etc.,  probably  hers,  appeared  in  the  Builder,  July  24,  the  Daily  News, 
July  28  {tdgoed  "Vigilans'O*  the  JLanat,  Aug.  14,  and  the  Leeds 
Merewy,  Aug.  21. 

(11)  "  Sites  and  Construction  of  Hospitals."  Three  articles 
unsigned)  in  the  Builder.  .\n<^nst  28,  September  ri  and  25,  X858. 

These  articles  were  reprinted  in  Notes  <m  Hospitals  (i859)> 
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(12)  "Notes  on  Hospitals."  Two  Papers  read  at  Liverpool. 
Printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Nationai  Association  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Social  Science,  fS^S,  pp.  462-.482. 

These  papers  were  also  printed  separately  (brown  paper  wrapper), 
8vo»  pp.  22,  iHtii  pkuu  TtM^wereveprintedlnNiilteMHofpIt^ 

(13)  Mortality  of  the  BriHsh  Am^,  at  Home  and  Abroad,  and 
during  the  Russian  War,  as  compared  wUh  ike  MortaUly  of  the  Civil 

Population  in  England.  Illustrated  by  Tables  and  Diagrams.  (J?d- 
printed  from  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  fn  evqvire 
into  the  Regulations  affecting  the  Sanitary  Slate  of  the  A  rmy  .)  London  : 
Printed  by  Harrison  &  Sons,  1858.  Blue-book  size,  in  stifi  lilac 
paper  wrappers,  pp.  21. 

This  was  a  reprint  of  Appendix  LXXII.  in  the  Royal  Conuniaaton's 

Report,  where  it  is  stated  that  "  The  Tables  and  Diagrams  are  furnished 
by  Dr.  Farr,  F.R.S."  They  were  prepared  by  him  for  Miss  Nightin|^ 
(see  Vol.  1.  p.  376). 

1859 

(14)  A  ConiribuHon  to  the  Sanitary  History  of  the  BriHsh  Army 
during  the  tote  War  with  Russia.  Iltusiraied  with  Tables  and  Dia- 
grams.  London :  Printed  by  Hairiacm  ft  Sous,  1859.   Large  folio, 

pp.  16  and  diagrams. 

Some  copies  had  the  imprint  of  J.  W.  Parker  ^  Co.  For  a  noticse  of 
this  important  work,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  386.    150  copies  were  printed. 

(15)  Notes  on  Hospitals  :  being  two  Papers  read  before  the 
National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  at  Liverpool, 
in  OM>er  iSs^.  With  Evidence  given  to  the  Royal  Commissionors  on 
the  State  of  the  Army  in  i8s7*  By  Florence  Nightingale,  London : 
John  W.  Parker  &  Son,  T859.    Octavo,  pp.  108. 

For  the  two  Papers  (pp.  1-22),  see  Vol.  I.  p.  417.  The  MS.  of  them 
(entitled  severally  "  Not^  on  the  Health  of  Hospitals  "  and  "  Sixteen 
Sanitary  Defects  In  tin  Construction  of  Hospital  Wards")  is  in  the 
Liverpool  Public  Reference  Library,  bound  in  a  volume  with  Bliss 
Nif^htinc^alc's  letter  of  presentation.  For  the  "  Evidence  "  (pp.  23-88), 
see  above.  No.  7.  In  an  appendix  (pp.  89-108)  three  articles  from  the 
Builder  are  reprinted  (see  above.  No.  xx).  There  was  a  second  edition  of 
N(^es  on  Hospitals  in  1859.  For  ttie  third  edition,  which  was  almOBt  a 
new  book,  see  under  1863. 

(16)  Notes  on  Nursing  :  What  it  is  and  what  it  is  not.  By 
Florence  Nightingale.    London  :  Harrison  (1869).    Octavo,  pp.  70. 

Issued  at  the  end  of  December  1859,  at  the  price  of  5s.  This  book, 
the  most  largely  distribnted  of  Bfias  Nightingale's  writings,  sold  very 
quickly  (15.000  copies  within  a  month  of  pnblicatim),  and  namerons 
editicois  were  issned  (aee  Vol.  I.  p.  448). 

z86o 

(17)  Notes  on  Nursing  :  What  ii  is  and  what  it  is  not.  By 
Florence  Nightingale.  New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  London : 
Harrison,  x86o.   Octavo,  pp.  224.    Price  68. 
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Tills  edition,  with  much  additional  matter,  was  printed  in  larger  t\'po. 
Simultaneously,  a  "  Popular  Edition  "  was  issued,  in  limp  cloth,  price  2s. 

The  publisher  sdso  issued  a  pamphlet  (without  wrappers),  pp.  43, 
containing  Rmriews  and  Notk8$  0/  **  NcU$  en  NwHng," 

Tlie  book  was  reprinted  by  Appleton  &  Co.  in  New  York,  and 
American  editions  appeared  in  i860,  1876,  1879,  1883,  1891,  1901,  1906, 
1908,  1909. 

In  England  tiie  book  was  most  wlddy  distributed  in  a  cheap  form 
(see  18^1). 

For  Joretgn  translations,  see  Nos.  22  and  116  (Italian),  26  (German), 
32  (French). 

(18)  Proceedings  0/  the  I  nicnialional  Statistical  Congress,  Fourth 
Sesshn,  rS6o,  To  Hds  Congress  (Second  Section,  Sanitaxy  StatistiGs) 
Miss  Nightingale  contribnted  Papers,  wbich  were  printed  in  various 
forms  in  its  Proceedifigs,  etc 

The  Programme  (quarto,  pp.  210)  contains  her  Paper  on  "  Hospital 
Statistics  "  (p.  63),  with  an  appendix  containing  her  detailed  "  Proposal 
for  an  Uniform  Flan  of  Hospi^  Statistics  *'  (pp.  05-7 1] . 

The  Pfoceedings  on  Tuesday,  July  17,  report  (p^  2)  the  reading  of  her 
paper  by  one  of  t?ie  ■^^cretaries,  and  her  suggestions  were  adopted,  subject 
to  some  additions  to  the  tabular  form.  The  Proceedings  of  July  18 
report  farther  discnssion  on  tiiese  additions.  The  Proeeedit^s  of  July  19 
contain  (p.  5)  a  letter  from  Miss  Nightingale  concvrring  in  the  additions. 
The  Proceedings  of  July  20  mention  that  a  letter  was  read  from  her  "  on 
subjects  of  inquiry  for  next  Congress  "  (see  (2)  below). 

The  Report  of  the  Congress  (qnarto,  pp.  548)  contains  (pp.  173, 174) 
(r)  an  account  of  Miss  Nightingale's  Papers  and  of  the  conclusions  of 
the  Congress  thereon  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  431)  ;  (2)  a  letter  from  Miss  Nightin- 
gale to  Lord  Shaftesbury  on  subjects  of  inquiry  for  the  next  Cougress 
(pp.  177-V78). 

Miss  Nightingale  had  copies  of  Iicr  Papers  separately  printed,  with 
an  abstract  of  the  discussions  oi  the  Congress  thereon.  Quarto,  in  blue 
paper  wrappers. 

(19)  Suggestions  for  Thought  to  the  Searchers  after  Truih  among  the 
ArHzans  0/  England,  London  :  Eyre  ft  Spottiswoode,  i860.  3  vols. 
Octavo,  pp.  292,  41  z,  126. 

For  this  book,  printed  for  a  very  limited  private  circulation  only,  see 
Vol.  I.  pp.  470  seq.  The  second  and  third  volume??  have  a  slightly  different 
title  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  478),  Suggestions  for  Thought  to  Searchers  after 
ROigious  Truth, 

(20)  Not$  on  the  New  Zeakmd  Depopulation  Question, 

I  am  not  sore  that  this  Note  on  fbe  Abotiguies  of  New  Zealand  has 

ever  been  printed  ;  but  it  may  have  been.  It  was  written  at  the  request 
of  Sir  George  Grey  (sec  Vol  11.  p.  78),  and  the  manuscript  of  it  was 
bequeathed  by  iiim  with  ail  iiis  other  papers  to  the  Auckland  Public 
library.  The  collection  indndas  several  letters  fiom  Wsi  Nigbtix^e. 
The  Note  was  the  worlc  of  Miss  mgbtingale  in  collaboration  with  Dr. 
Sutherland. 

(21)  Note  on  Causes  of  Dcteriorntion  of  Race.  A  short  paper, 
printed  (probably  in  i860),  but  not,  so  far  as  I  hiave  traced,  published. 

(22)  C  sulV  Assistenza  degli  Ammalati.  Qiullo  che  ^  assist- 
ema,  e  quello  che  non  lo      Di  Florence  Nightingale,    Tradotio  daU' 
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inglese  da  Sabilla  Novella.  Turin  :  Fiatelli  Bocca,  i860.  Octavo, 
pp.  96.    Price  1  lira  50. 

Miss  Sabilla  Novello  was  sister  oi  Clara  Novello  and,  like  her 
(see  VoL  I.  p.  500),  was  devoted  tD  Miss  Nightingale. 

1861 

{23)  Notes  on  Nursing  for  the  Labouring  Classes,  By  Florence 
Nightingale.    London:  Harrison,  1861. 

Bound  in  limp  red  doth,  pp.  96,  price  7d.  The  preface  is  dated 
"  March  1861."  An  abridgment  of  tlie  previons  book  ;  but  with  some 
additions*  and  with  a  supplementary  chapter  entiflrd  "  Minding  Baby  " 
(see  Vol.  I.  p.  450) .  This  cheap  edition  was  reprinted  in  1863,  ib68, 1876, 
1883.  1885,  1888,  1890,  1894,  1898. 

(24)  Sidney  Herbert.  A  Pa|>er — headed  "  Private  and  Confi- 
dential "  (no  other  heading  and  no  title)— on  his  Services  to  the 
Army.   Privately  printed.   Blue-book  size,  pp.  5. 

The  substance  of  this  Paper,  con^derably  enlarged,  appears  in  Army 

Sanitary  Adtmmttraiion  (1862).  The  Paper  is  dated  "  August  2,  1861  " 
(the  day  of  Sidney  Herbert's  death) ;  it  was  written  a  few  days  later 

(see  Vol.  1.  p.  408). 

(23)  Miss  Nightingale  mi  the  Volunteer  Movement,  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  Harry  Vemey.  Printed  on  a  folio  card,  intended,  no  doubt,  for 
exhibition  in  post  offices,  halls,  etc. 

The  letter,  dated  October  8  (P.S.  Oct.  9),  1861,  was  printed  in  the 
Standard,  October  12,  and  copies  wen  distributed  by  the  Non-Com- 
missioned  OflScers  of  the  ist  Sussex  Volunteer  Artillery  at  the  Prise  Distri- 
bution Soir6e  at  the  Royal  Pavilion,  Brighton,  October  l8»  1861. 

(26)  Die  Pjle^e  hei  Kranken  und  Gesundeti,  .  .  .  mil  einem 
Vorwort  des  Gch,  Saniidts,  Dr.  H.  Wolff,  Bonn.  Leipzig  :  Brockbaus, 
1 861. 

A  German  trani»lation  of  Notes  on  Nursing,  arranged  for  by  Miss 
Nightingale's  friend,  Fr&nlein  Bnnsen, "  wi^  a  very  idiotic  Ptelaoe/'  said 
F.  N., "  by  a  very  clever  man."  , 

(27)  "Hospital  Statistics  and  Hospital  Flans.*'  A  paper 
printed  in  the  Transactions  of  lAtf  Naiumal  Assodaiim  for  th$  Pro- 
motion of  Social  Science,  1861,  pp.  554-560. 

Reprinted  in  1863 :  see  next  item. 


1862 

(28)  Hospital  SiaHsHes  and  Hospital  Plans.  By  Florence  NigkHn- 
gaU.   Reprinted  from  the  TransacHons  of  the  Natumal  Association  for 

the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  {DlMin  Meeting,  August  1861). 
London  :  Emily  Faithfull  &  Co..  1862.    A  pamphlet,  8vo,  pp.  8. 

Tills  includes  Uic  ^Todel  Statistical  Forms  which  were  approved  by 
the  international  Statistical  Congress  (see  above.  No.  18).  It  also  gives 
plans  oi  the  **  Herbert  Hospital  **  at  Woolwich,  then  being  built. 
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(29)  Army  Sanitary  Administration  and  its  Reform  under  the  lale 
Lord  Herbert,  London :  M'Corqaodale  &  Co.,  1863.  A  pamphlet, 
8vo,  pp.  II. 

A  paper  read  at  the  London  meeting  of  the  Congr^s  de  Bienfaisance, 
June  13,  1862  ;  a  revised  and  enlarged  version  oi  the  Privately  Printed 
MemorBndinn  of  1861  (No.  24).  Tho  Paper  was  also  printed  as  voL  iL 
pp.  1 03-1 1 1  of  the  Proceedings  of  tiie  Cof^H  d$  Bie^Memce  4e  Lumitee^ 
SessUm  de  iS6m.   London :  Triibaer»  1863. 

(30)  Deaconesses*  Work  in  Syria,  Appeal  on  Behalf  of  the 
Kaiserswerth  /)r  7ro??r <•<:'•'-'  Ot  phanage  at  Beyrout.  Sirrncrl  "  Florence 
Nightingale,  London,  September  19,  1862."    On  a  fly-sheet,  folio. 

(31)  Thomas  Alexander,  C.B.,  Director-General  Army  Medical 

Department.  A  Memorial  Letter  by  Miss  Nightincfnlc,  printed  in  the 
Weekly  Scotsman,  September  13,  the  Lancet,  September  27,  1862,  and 
many  other  papers. 

The  letter  was  read  by  Lord  Elcho  in  unveiling  a  public  monument  to 
Dr.  Alexander  at  Frestonpans.  "  I  can  truly  say/'  she  wrote,  *'  ttiat  I 
have  never  seen  his  like  for  dtrectness  of  porpoee,  nnflinching  mozal 

courage  and  honesty." 

(32)  Des  Soitts  h  donner  aux  Malades  :  ce  qu'il  faut  faire.  ce  gu'U 
faxit  iviter.  Par  Miss  Nightingale.  Otwrage  traduit  de  V Anglais  avec 
I' authorisation  de  I'autenr.  Pricidi  d'une  Lettre  de  M.  Guizoi  et 
d'mie  UUroducUon  par  M.  Daremberg.  Paris  :  Didier.  Crown  8vo, 
pp.  Ixxx.  +  301. 

A  trani^tion  of  N<^es  on  Nursing  (x86o).  A  biographical  "  Notice 
sor  Bfiss  Florence  Nightini^alc  "  occupies  pp.  bd.>]xzvii.  For  a  reference 
to  Guizot's  letter,  see  Vol.  1.  p.  82. 

1863 

(33)  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Sanitary  StaU  of  the 
Army  in  India,  /S6j.  Large-size  Blue-book,  2  vols.  At  vol.  i.  pp.  3.^7- 
370,  "  Observations  by  Miss  Nightingale  on  the  Evidence  contained 
in  the  Stational  Returns,"  dated  Nov.  21,  1862,  with  illustrations  ; 
pp.  371-462,  "  Abstract  of  the  same  Reports,"  headed  "  Prepared  by 
"Or,  Sntibierland,"  in  fact  prepared  by  him  and  Mias  Nightingale. 

For  this  Report,  wbidh  was  lier  work  in  fartiier  respects,  see  Vol.  IL 
Pt.  v..  Chaps.  IL,  III.  The  RepoH  was  issoed  in  tbree  difierent  forms : 

(1)  As  above. 

(2)  An  octavo  abridged  edition  (July  1863).  This  edition  does  not 
include  either  BClss  N.'s  **  Observations  "  or  the  "  Abstract.'* 

(3)  A  revised  abridged  edition,  issued  by  the  War  Office.  This  was 
prepared  by  Miss  Nightingale  and  included  her  "  Observations  "  (pp. 
297-344),  ^  "  Abstract  of  the  Evidence "  (pp.  157-297) 
prepared  by  her.  For  the  story  of  these  three  editions,  see  VoL  II. 
pp.  35-38. 

(34)  Observations  on  the  Evidence  contained  in  the  StaHonai  Reports 

submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Sanitary  Slate  of  the  Army 
in  India,    By  Florence  Nightingale,    {Reprinted  from  the  Report 
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of  ihe  Royal  Commission.)  Londoa:  Edward  Stanford.  1863. 
Octavo,  pp.  92,  bound  in  red  doth.   Price  2s.  6d. 

Thia  is  a  reprint  of  the  "  Observations,"  with  all  the  illnstratiotts 

(sec  No.  33).  The  Publisher  said  in  a  prefatory  note:  "On  a 
subject  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  country,  it  appears  desirable 
that  Hiss  Nightingale's  views  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
puUic,  bo^  in  Eni^nd  and  in  India.  Those  who  have  Miss  Nightin- 
gale's other  volumes  will  thus  be  able  to  add  to  them  a  bonk  v  hich  is 
second  to  none  of  them  in  charm  of  style,  and  will  promote  the  reiorm  of 
the  sanitaiy  oonditloii  of  the  British  Army,  as  well  as  conduce  to  the 
wdlbeing  of  the  natives  o!  India." 

Extracts  from  the  "  Observations  "  and  from  "  How  People  may 
live  and  not  die  in  India  "  (No.  41)  were  printed  in  the  Soldier's  Fn$nd, 
July  I,  1865. 

(35)  Proposal  Jor  Improved  Statistics  oj  Surgical  Operations. 
Quarto,  pp.  7 ;  dated  December  1863. 

The  proposal  had  been  submitted  to  the  International  Statistical 

Congress  held  at  Berlin  in  1S63  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  434).  The  Paper  was 
included  in  the  third  edition  of  NoUs  on  HcspiUUt  QXo.  37). 

(36)  Note  on  the  Supposed  Protection  afforded  against  Venereal 
Disease  by  recognising  ProsfituiioH  and  putUtig  it  under  PoUce  Regutth 

tion.    Folio,  pp.  8. 

Not  sin;ncd,  and  headed  "  Private  and  Confidential."    Miss  N. 

printed  20  copies  only  (^?oe  Vol.  11.  p.  75). 

(37)  Notes  on  Hospitals.  By  Florence  Nightingale.  Third 
edition,  enlarged  and  for  the  most  part  rewriilen.  London  :  Lon^maas, 
1863.    Quarto,  pp.  187. 

This  edition  compiised  (i)  the  two  Papers  (rewritten)  of  the  first 
edition  (but  not  ^  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission  of  1857)  ;  (2) 
new  chapters  on  Improved  Hospital  Plans,  Convalescent  Hospitals, 
Children's  Hospitals,  Indian  Military  Hospitals,  Hospitals  for  Soldiers' 
Wives :  (3)  Hospital  Statistics,  A.  General  Statistics.  B.  Proposal  for 
Improved  Statistics  of  Surgical  OperatimB ;  (4)  an  append^K  "  On 
Difierent  Systems  of  Hospital  Nursing." 

Of  these  contents,  (3}  A.  was  substantially  a  reprint  oi  No.  27  ;  and 
(3)  B.  of  No.  35. 

Of  (4)  a  separate  edition,  slightly  altered,  was  Lssued  (see  No,  Im). 

The  publication  of  this  third  edition  led  to  a  hvely  discussion  in  the 
medical  press.  The  Lancet  approved  of  Miss  Nightingale's  statistical 
method  (Feb.  27, 1864).  The  Medieak  Times  (Jan.  30)  strongly  attacked 
it.  Dr.  Farr  defended  it  (Feb.  13),  and  a  correspondencr  ensued  for 
some  weeks  which  was  as  heated  as  professional  disputes  generally  arc. 
Tlie  reviews  in  the  general  press  were  very  numerous. 

(38)  Note  on  Different  Systems  of  Nursing.    A  pamphlet,  8vo, 

pp.  5  (printed  by  Harrison  &  Sons). 

This  is  reprinted,  slight  alterations,  from  the  appendix  in  the  third 
edition  of  Notes  on  HcspUals, 

(39)  Transactions  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science,  iS6j,  containing  two  Papers  by  F.  N. :  (i)  Sanitary 
Statistics  of  Colonial  SchoolSp  pp.  475-488  (discussion  on  the  paper» 
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P-  557)*  (2)  How  Men  may  live  and  not  die  in  India,  pp.  501-5x0 
(discussion,  pp.  557-558). 

For  tlie  xeprint  of  (i),  see  No.  40 ;  of  (2),  No.  41. 

(  |o)  Saniiaty  Statistics  of  NaHvs  Colonial  Schools  and  Hospitals, 
By  Florence  Nightingale.  London:  1863.  A  pamjlhlet  (lilac- 
coloured  paper  wrappers),  pp.  67. 

Z864 

(41)  Hem  PeopU  may  live  and  not  die  in  India,  By  Fhremce 
NighHngale,  {Readai  ike  MeeHng  of  ike  Naiumal  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  held  ai  Edinburgh,  October  1863.) 
London  :  Emily  Faith fiiU,  1865.  A  pamphlet,  8vo,  pp.  xz,  in  lilac- 
coloured  paper  wrappers. 

This  Paper,  oi  wide  £ame  in  its  day»  appeared  m  three  forms :  (i)  In 
leports  of  the  Social  Sdeooe  Assodatioii'a  Meetings  (No.  39) ;  also  very 
fidly  leported  in  the  Seoteman,  October  9,  1863. 

(2)  In  the  pamphlet,  above  described,  which,  tiiough  dated  1S63, 
was  not  issued  tin  Jan.  1864.   250  copies  were  printed  for  private 

circulation  only. 

(3)  A  seeaad  edOim,  widely  dicolated,  appeared  in  November  r864, 
published  by  Longmans,  8vo,  pp.  t8  (lilac  mapper),  with  a  new  Preface 

(dated  August  1864). 

(  }2)  Suggestions,  in  Regard  to  Sanitary  Works  required  for  Improv- 
ing Indian  Stations,  prepared  by  the  Barrack  and  Hospital  Improve- 
ment Commission.    Blue-book  (Suggestions,  pp.  1-37),  issued  in  1864. 

These  Suggestions  are  signed  by  the  members  of  the  Commission. 
They  were  written  mainly  by  Mias  Nightingale.  The  MS.  of  the  Sng- 
Rcstions  as  first  sent  to  the  printers,  prcscrx^ed  among  her  papfrs  is  in 
her  handwriting,  with  some  additions  by  Dr.  Sutherland.  The  section 
(and  numexons  illnstrations  in  an  appendix)  dealing  with  drainage  and 
water-supply  was  contributed  by  Mr.  R.  Rawlinson.  See  Vol.  II.  p.  48, 
A  revised  ediHom  was  tBsoed  in  1882. 


Z865 

(43)  Remarks  by  the  Barrack  and  Hospiial  Improoement  Com^ 

mission  on  a  Report  by  Dr.  Leith  on  the  General  Sanitary  CondiHon  of 
the  Bombay  Army.    Parliamentary  Paper,  1865,  No.  329. 

The  original  draft  of  this  Paper  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Sntherland  and 

Miss  Nightingale  (see  Vol.  11.  p.  54). 

(44)  Suggestions  on  a  System  of  N ursine  for  Hospitals  in  India. 
A  letter  to  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  for  Bengal, 
pp.  z8.  Signed  "  Florence  Nightingale.  Lcmdon,  February  24,  1S65." 
Folio,  pp.  18. 

Introduction,  pp.  1-3  ;  detuled  Siipc:cstions.  pp.  4-18.  The  Intro- 
dm  tion  (as  is  shown  by  a  MS.  amongst  ^^is.s  Niphtincrale'.s  Papers)  was 
written  by  Sir  John  McNeill.  Miss  Nightingale's  letter  was  included, 
as  an  appendix,  in  an  Indian  Officii  Fteper  (Simla,  Aug.  29.  1866) 
(see  Vol.  II.  p.  55). 
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(45)  Nursing  Associaiion  for  the  Diocese  of  Lichfield,  ,  .  .  By 
E.  J.  Edwards.  London:  Parker,  1865.  A  pamplilet,  witii  letter 
from  F,  N.  dated  April  13, 1865,  on  p.  z. 

(46)  The  OrganizaHon  of  Nursing  in  a  Large  Town  (an  account  of 

the  Liverpool  Nurses'  Training  School).  With  an  Introduction,  and 
Notes,  by  Florence  Nightingnlr     Liverpool,  1865.    Octavo,  pp.  103. 

Miss  Nightingale's  Introduction  occupies  pp.  9-16.  The  book  also 
oontains  (pp.  25-26)  a  letter  from  her,  dated  November  30,  1861,  on  tbe 
*'  Training  and  Emptoyment  of  Women  in  Hoapttel.  District,  and  Private 
Nursing." 

A  Swedish  translation,  by  Frau  Engelskau,  appeared  at  Stockholm  in 
1869. 

(47)  NoU  m  the  Ahorigiiiud  Races  0/  ilusMte  ;  a  Paper  read  at  the 
AnmuU  Meeting  of  the  National  Associaiion  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 

Science,  held  at  York,  September  1864.  London :  Printed  by  Emily 
Faithful!,  1865.    A  pamphlet  without  wrappers,  pp.  8. 

The  "  Note  "  had  previcush;  been  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the 

National  Associatioa  lor  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  1864,  pp.  552- 

558. 

(48)  Death  of  Pastor  FUedner,  of  Kaiserswerth.  A  quarto  circular, 
pp.  4  ;  three  letters,  dated  Oct.  21,  Nov.  21,  Dec.  10, 1864. 

The  last  letter  was  an  appeal  for  a  Fund  to  snpport  liifl  widow  and 

children .  The  first  two  of  the  letters  had  already  appeared  in  Evangelical 
Christendom,  New  Series,  vol.  v.  pp.  535-536  (November),  pp.  584-586 
(December), 

1867 

(49)  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Cubic  Space  of  Metropolitan 
Workhouses  wiih  Papers  submitted  to  the  Committee,  Blue-book,  1867. 
P^ier  acvi.  is  Miss  Nightingale's  "  Suggestions  on  the  Subject  of 
Providing,  Training,  and  Organizing  Nurses  for  the  Sick  Poor  in 

Workhouse  Infirmaries,"  pp.  64-79  (dated  Jan.  19,  1867). 

For  this  Paper,  see  Vol.  IL  pp.  135-6.  Miss  Nightingale  had  copies  of 
it  separately  printed.  Foho,  pp.  16.  Subsequently  (1868)  she  ii»sued  an 
abridgment  of  the  Paper :  Method  of  Jmproeing  tht  Nursing  Service  of 
Hospitals .  FoUo,  pp.  8  (some  copies  hiave  an  appendix,  yip,  ix).  Some  of 
the  contents  were  again  printed  in  1874. 

(50)  Workhouse  Nursing.  A  letter  to  Mr.  William  Kathbone, 
dated  Feb.  5,  1864,  printed  at  pp.  4-6  of  Workhouse  Nursing  : 
the  Story  of  a  Successful  Experiment.   Macniillau,  1S67. 

For  i±3a  letter,  lee  VoL  IL  p.  u.^. 


1868 

(51)  "  Una  and  the  Lion."   A  paper  in  Good  Words,  June  1868, 

pp.  360-366. 

An  account  of  Miss  Agnes  Elizabeth  Jones,  "  the  pioneer  of  work- 
Ikonse  nurring."  It  was  lepriated,  with  some  slight  alterations,  as 
"  Introduction  "  to  Memorials  of  Agnes  Elisabeth  Jones,  ly  her  Sister 
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(187T1,  a  book  which  ran  into  many  editions  (5th,  T'^72).  T^  ->  nsr  of  Miss 
Nightingale's  Paper  in  that  book  was  unautlionzed,  and  she  objected  to 
the  Memorials  as  one-sided  and  morbid,  and  giving  no  true  accoimt  of 
MisB  Jones's  work.  For  tbas  paper,  see  Vol.  II.  p.  140. 

(52)  M$moratulum  <m  Measures  adopted  for  Saniiary  Improve- 
metUs  in  India  up  to  the  end  of  i86f  :  together  with  Abstracts  of  the 

Sanitary  Reports  hitherto  forwarded  from  Bengal,  Madras,  and 
Bombay.  Printed  by  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
Council,  1868. 

The  Memorandum  consists  oi  (i)  a  r6sum6  of  the  Sanitary  Question 
from  1859  to  1867  :  (2)  dispatch  from  Sir  Stefibrd  Northcote  of  April  25, 
1868  ;  (3)  a  review  of  the  situation.  Of  these,  (1)  was  written  by  F.  N. ; 
(a)  was  drafted  by  her,  (3)  was  written  by  her  (see  Vol.  II.  p.  i^). 


1869 

(53)  "A  Note  on  Pauperism."  An  article  in  Fraser's  Magazine, 
March  1869,  pp.  281-290. 

Sec  Vol.  II.  p.  164. 

(54)  Report  on  Measures  adopted  for  Sanitary  Improvements  in 
India  during  the  year  1S68  and  up  to  the  month  of  fune  iS6g  ;  together 
with  AbstraetSt  etc.  Blue-book. 

The  Introductory  Memoraadnm,  pp.        was  mainly  written  by 
F.     (see  Vol.  II.  p.  i8x). 


1870 

(55)  Letter,  dated  May  25,  1870.  to  the  Council  of  the  Bengai 
Social  Scienee  Assodafion,  on  being  elected  an  Honorary  Member 
thereof.  Printed  at  pp.  xiv.,  xv.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Associa- 
tion (Calcutta,  1870). 

On  her  Indian  work  for  ix  years. 

(56)  Indian  Sanitation.    Printed  at  pp.  1-9  of  the  Transactions 

of  the  13engal  Social  Science  Association  (Calcutta,  1870). 

The  address  was  sent  with  a  covering  letter,  dated  June  24,  1870. 
A  note  by  the  President  of  the  Association  says : "  Our  assistant-secretaiy, 
Babu  Nilmoney  Dey,  has  undertaken  to  translate  this  noble  address  to 
the  People  of  Indin.  into  Bengali,  and  it  shall  be  the  care  of  our  Council  to 
provide  that,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  its  wise  and  benevolent  moni- 
tions shall  have  free  means  of  acosss  to  every  native  homestead,  at  least 
in  this  Freddeocy  of  India.'* 

(57)  Report  on  Measures  adopted  for  Saniiary  Improvements  in 
India  from  Jum  iSdg  to  June  1870  ;  together  with  Abstracts,  etc. 
Blue-book. 

This  includes  two  contributions  bv  F.  N..  viz  : 

"  Paper  on  Sanitary  Progress  in  India."  contributed  by  request  to 
the  Report,  pp.  40-46.  "  Letter  to  the  Bengal  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion/' dated  June  1870.  Reprinted  at  pp.  288-291  ol  the  same  Report 
(see  No.  56). 
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In  tbe  former  of  these  Papers,  Bfiss  Nightingale  ciitidfed  fhe  intro* 

duction  of  cooflictiiig  disease-theories  into  sanitary  reports,  as  tending  to 
confuse  the  public  mind  and  impede  expenditure  on  sanitary  improve- 
ment. Dr.  Maclean,  of  the  Netley  Hospital,  took  exception  to  these 
views  i&  tbe  LameA  (Oct.  29,  iSyo),  and  Miigs  Nightingale  replied  in 
tbe  issue  of  November  19, 1870  (pb  735). 

(58)  Letter  <m  tbe  Fzanco-Gennan  War  and  Red-Cross  Nuising. 
Printed  in  tbe  Tvmst  August  5, 1870. 

See  VoL  II.  p.  199. 

(59)  AMnsAiMMtf  amd  Discipline,   A  letter  to  tbe  National 

Congress  on  Penitentiary  and  Reformatory  Discipline,  Cindnatti, 
X870.    Printed  in  the  Transactions  (Albany,  iByi),  p.  636. 

The  letter  dated  '*  November  12,  1870,"  iirgM  the  expediency  of 
making  thieves  pay  by  reformatory  work  for  what  they  steaL 

187X 

(60)  Emigration,  A  letter  to  the  Rev.  Horrocks  Cocks,  April  12, 
1 87T .  "  Published  by  special  permission  of  Miss  Nightin|^»"  on  a 
%-sheet,  pp.  2. 

(61)  Introductory  Notn  on  Lying-in  Institutions.    Together  with 

a  Proposal  for  Orgafiisivf^  an  ImfifnHo'n  far  Training  Midtvivcs  and 
Midwifery  Nurses.    By  Florence  Nightingak,    London :  Longmans, 
Green  Sc  Co.,  1871.    Octavo,  pp.  no. 
For  this  book,  sec  Vol.  II.  p.  196. 


1872 

(62)  "Observations  on  Sanitary  Progress  in  India."  Dated 
October  1 1 ,  1 872.  Contributed  by  request  to  the  Report  on  Measures 
adopted  /or  Sanitary  Intprouemenis  in  India,  iS/^,  pp.  48-49. 

(63)  Address  from  Aliss  Nightingale  to  the  Probationer  Nurses  in 
the  "  Nightingale  Fund  "  School  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.    Printed  for 

Private  Circulation.    Dated  May  1872.    Quarto,  pp.  8, 

Copies  were  also  lithofj;^^?)^!  from  Miss  Ni-^htinqrilc's  MS.  An 
address  (or  sometimes  called  a  letter;  was  written  m  many  succeeding 
3reais  (see  below  under  1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, 1878, 1879, 1881, 1863, 
18S4,  1886,  1888,  1897,  1900.  1905).  For  remarks  on  the  addresses 
generally,  and  quotations,  see  Vol.  II.  pp.  263-268. 

(04)  "  A  *  Note '  of  Interrogation."  An  article  in  Fraser^s  Maga- 
rine.  May  1873,  pp.  567-577. 

(65)  "  A  Sub-'  Note  of  Interrogation.'  \Vhat  will  onr  Religion 
be  in  1999  ?  "  An  article  in  Frosts  Magaxine,  July  1873,  pp.  25-36. 
For  these  papers*  see  Vol.  II.  pp.  218-220. 
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(66)  Address  from  Miss  A'ighlingale  to  the  Probaliomr  Nurses  in 

the  "  Niofiiingale  Fund  "  School  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  and  the  Nurses 
who  were  jormerly  traimd  there.  PruUed  jof  Private  CircuUUion, 
Quarto,  pp.  12.    Dated  "  May  23,  1873." 

(67)  Notes  on  the  New  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  [Being  simply  Not€S 
on  those  things  which  should  be  avoided.^  Headed  "  Private  and 
Confidentia]."   Folio,  pp.  .\. 

(68)  Prisan  Disciplim.  A  letter,  dated  "  September  i,  1S73," 
addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wines  and  printed  in  fbe  Hartford  Courant 
(Connecticut)* 

The  letter  was  r^dnted  in  Eac^iflih  newspapers,  04.  in  The  Tmim* 

October  11,  1873. 

(69)  Voting  Reform  in  Charities.  A  letter  to  Sir  Sydney  Water- 
low,  dated  October  30,  printed  in  The  Times ^  November  4,  1873. 

(70)  Letter  to  the  Nurses  of  ik$  Edinburgh  Infmnary.  Quarto, 

pp.  5.    Dated  Dec.  6,  1873. 

(71)  A  letter  (litliographcd)  addressed  to  specified  (Nightingale) 
Nurses  at  the  Edinburgh  Inhnoary,  Christmas  1873. 

1874 

(72)  Life  or  Death  in  India.  A  Paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the 
National  Associaiiou  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  Norwich, 
October  iS/J.  With  an  appendix  on  "  Life  or  Death  by  Irrigation." 
Ix>ndoQ :  Harrison  ft  Sons,  1874.  A  pamphlet,  8vo,  pp.  63,  in  lilac 
paper  wrappers. 

For  a  notice  of  Hiis  pamphlet,  see  above,  p.  i8z.  The  Paper  wss 

printed  in  several  different  forms  : 

(1)  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Association,  1873,  pp.  463-474. 

(2)  For  inivate  drcolatioii,  as  a  pamphlet  (pp.  14,  in  wMte  paper 
wrappers)  entitled  How  Some  People  have  Uved  emd  net  died  in  India, 
London,  1874  (printed  by  Spottiswoode). 

(3)  Witii  the  appendix  (written  in  May  1^74)  as  above.  Some  copies 
are  in  dark-hiue  wrappera,  and  have  "  Spottiswoode  A  Co."  in  plaoe  of 
"  Harrison  &  Son.s." 

The  Paper  and  appendix  were  printed  at  pp.  47-64  of  the  Blue- 
book,  Report  on  Measures  adupied  jor  Sanitary  Improvements  in  India 
from  Jum  tSjj  to  Jum  m9j4, 

(73)  Address  from  Fhrenee  NigMifigalo  to  the  PrcbaHoner  Nurses 
in  the  "  Nightingale  Fund  "  Seho<a  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  and  the 
Nurses  who  were  formerly  trained  there,  Juty  2$,  Printed  for 
Private  Use,   Quarto,  pp.  12. 

(74)  '*  Irrigation  and  Means  of  Transit  in  India."  An  article  in 
the  Illustrated  London  News,  August  i,  1874;  signed,  and  dated 
"  July  30,  1874." 

The  nrtirlr  contains  an  incidental  reference  to  the  "  India  Council 
Bill  oi  Lord  Salisbury — tiiat  master- workman  and  born  ruler  of  men." 
The  artide  was  reprinted  in  the  Homeward  MaU,  August  4,  and  the 
Journal  of  the  National  Indian  Assodatum,  S^tember  (pp.  215-219). 
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(75)  Suggestions  for  Improving  the  Nursing  Service  of  HospUals 
and  on  the  Method  of  Traimng  Nurses  forths  Sick  Poor*  Folio,  pp.  18 
(dated  August  i  7  } ) 

This  Paper  comprises :  (i)  "  Method  of  Training  Nursesat  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  (under  the  Nightingale  Fund)."    (2)  "  Relation  of  Hospital 

Management  to  Efficient  Nursing."  (3)  "Structural  Arrangements  in 
Hospitals  required  for  Kfficicnt  Nursing."  (4)  "District  Nursing."  Of 
these  contents  (i)  and  (a)  and  (3)  were  reprinted  with  some  alterations 
from  No.  49. 

(76)  LeUtr  lo  ih»  Nurses  of  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary  (Dec. 
1874).  Qtiarto,  on  a  siiigte  sheet. 

(77)  The  Zemindar,  the  Sun,  and  the  Watering  Pot  as  affecting  Lijc 
or  Death  in  IneUa,  FoUo,  pp.  195  ;  bound  up  in  two  Parts  (pp.  1-84, 

For  this  work  (never  issued  in  any  final  form),  see  above,  p.  295. 
Proof-copies,  among  Miss  Nightingale's  papers,  show  many  variations  in 
the  title,  e^.  for  I..  "  The  Zemindaiy  System  as  afiecting  Life  or 
Death  in  India/'  and  for  Part  IL.  "Ufo  or  Death  in  India  under 
Irrigation." 


1875 

(78)  Address  from  Florence  Nightingale  to  ike  Probationer  Nurses 
in  the  "  NighHitgate  Fund  "  School  at  St,  Thomas*s  Hospital  and  the 
Nurses  who  were  formerly  trained  there.  May  26,  iByS-  PfinUd  for 
Private  Use  only.   Quarto,  pp.  12. 

1876 

(yq)  Address  ...  fas  in  No.  78].    AprU       1876.    Printed  for 

Fnuaie  Use  only.    Quarto,  pp.  12. 

(80)  Metropolitan  and  National  A  ssociation  for  Providing  Trained 
Nurses  for  the  Sick  Poor.  On  Trained  Nursing  for  the  Sich  Poor. 
By  Florence  Nightingale.  A  letter  addressed  to  tiie  Times  of  Good 
Friday,  April  14,  1876.  Printed  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  1876.  A 
small  pamphlet  (without  wrappers),  pp.  12. 

Other  copies  have  the  imprint,  "  Printed  by  Cull  St  Son,  Houghton 
Street,  Strand."  There  were  articles  on  Miss  Nightingale's  letter  in  the 
SaMU^  Review,  April  22,  and  Puneht  April  29.  The  pamphlet  was 
lepiiated  in  i88x. 

(8 1 )  The  ' '  Bulgarian  Atrocities."  A  letter,  dated  September  1 5, 
in  the  Daily  News,  September  18. 

An  eloquent  appeal  for  the  Bolgaiian  Relisi  Fond,  addressed  to  Sir 
John  Bennett. 

1877 

(82)  "  The  Famine  in  Madras."  A  letter  to  the  lUusirated 
London  News,  June  29, 1877. 

vol..  II  2  G 
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The  letter,  deairng  with  irrigation  as  a  preventive  oi  famine,  wais 
reprinted  as  an  appendix  (pp.  25-30)  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Madras 
Fomiiw,  by  Sir  A.  Cotton.  London:  Sinpkin,  Maraball  A  Co. 

(S3)  In  Mmnoriam,  In  lemembtanoe  of  John  Geny.  A  small 
pamphlet,  pp.  14,  in  mauve  paper  wrappers.  Written  and  privately 
printed  by  F.  N. 

John  Gerry  was  a  young  footman  who  died  of  smallpox  at  Lea 
Hurst  on  July  17*  1877.  Miss  Nightingale  was  in  the  house  at  the  time 
and  had  two  tndned  nuzses  in  attendance  on  him. 

(84)  "  The  Indian  Famine."  A  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
endofl^  a  cheque  for  tiie  Mandon  Houae  Relief  Fund,  printed  in  the 
Daily  TeUgraph,  August  20. 

"  The  letter  would  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  the  Fund,"  said  the 
Lord  Mayor  in  acknowledging  it.  It  was  an  earnest  appeal  fnr  aid  to  the 
ryot,  than  whom  "  there  in  not  a  more  industrious  bcmg  on  the  iace  01 
the  earth.'* 

(85)  Wcfh  in  BrtgkUm;  or.  Woman's  Mission  iq  Womsn,  By 
the  Author  of  AeHoe  Ssfoies,  Work  amotig  ihs  Lost,  etc  [EUioe  Hc^ 
kina].   With  a  Preface  by  Florence  Nightingale.   Ninth  Thousand. 

Loodnn :  Hatchards,  1877. 

The  Preface,  dated  "  October  1877,"  occupies  pp.  iii.,  iv.,  and  is  an 

earnest  appeal  lor  Rescue  Work. 

(86)  Lettre  sur  le  devoir  des  Femmes  de  prendre  une  part  active  d 
Votuvre  du  reUuemetU  de  la  moraliU  publique,  et  consideroHons  sur  les 
rSsnHais  samtaifw  de  ta  regUmentoHon  dans  VInds  Anglaiss, 

Read  at  a  Congre^  in  Geneva  in  the  antnnm  of  1877.  I  have  not 
been  aUe  to  txaoe  where  it  was  printed. 

(87)  A  Letter  to  the  Nurses  of  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  dated 
*'  New  Year's  Eve,  7  a.m."   Quarto,  pp.  3. 

1878 

(88)  Letter  to  the  Matron,  Home  Sister,  and  Nurses  at  St,  Thomas's 

Hospital.    Quarto,  pp.  14. 

Lithographed.  Dated  "  New  Year's  Day,  7  A.if 1878."  This  took 
the  place  of  tihe  usual  address. 

(89)  "  Who  is  the  Savage  ?  "  An  article  in  Social  Notes  (edited 
byS.  C.  Hall),  May  11,  1878  vol.  i.  No.  10,  pp.  145-147. 

A  description  of  life  in  the  lilums  of  a  great  city — suggesting  an 
extension  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill's  work,  cofiee-houses,  co-operative  stores, 
and  rescue  work.  The  MS.  of  this  paper  was  oftered  for  sale  by  an 
Edinbnigh  boolnellBr  in  19x3. 

(90)  "  The  United  Empire  and  the  Indian  Feasant."  An  axtide 
in  the  Journal  o/the  National  Indian  Assoeiationt  June  1878,  pp.  232- 
245. 

(91)  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  iMemorandum  for  Probationers  as 
to  Finger  Poisoning,  etc.    A  fly-s)ieet,  pp.  4.    Dated  "  July  1S78.'* 

Drawn  up  by  F.  N.  in  consultation  doubtless  with  the  medical  officers. 
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(92)  "  A  Water  Airival  in  India.  By  a  Commissioiier.'*  An 
article,  signed  "  F.  N.,"  in  Good  Words,  July  1878,  pp.  493-496. 

Describing,  in  the  language  as  of  a  Royal  Progress,  the  opening  of  the 

Kana  Nuddee  (Blind  River)  in  the  iiooghly  District. 

{93)  Opinions  of  Women  on  Women's  Suffrage.  A  leaflet  (8vo, 
pp.  4,  printed  by  A.  Ireland  &  Co.,  Manchester) ;  Florence  Nightin- 
gale's  opinion  (dated  July  1878)  occupies  p.  i : — 

You  ask  me  to  give  my  moons  for  idshing  for  the  sttffcage  lor 
women  iK>useholders  and  women  ratepayers.    I  have  no  reasons.  The 

Indian  ryot  should  be  represented  so  that  the  people  may  vii-fvlly  rate 
themselves  according  to  the  surveys  oi  what  is  wanted,  and  spend  the 
money  locally  nnder  certain  orders  of  aa  elected  board.  If  Hiis  is  the 
case :  that  we  wish  to  give  to  tl^  Indian  native,  peasant  and  ZMnindar 
alike,  such  local  representation  ns  roe  can  in  spending  the  taxes  he  pays, 
is  the  educate  English  taxpayer,  oi  whichever  sex.  to  be  excluded  from 
a  share  in  electing  the  Imperial  representatives?  It  seems  a  first 
principle,  an  axiom  :  that  every  householder  or  taxpayer  should  have  a 
voice  in  electing  those  who  ^prnd  the  money  we  pay,  including,  as  this 
does,  interests  the  most  vital  to  a  human  being — for  instance,  education. 
At  the  same  time  I  do  not  expect  much  from  it,  for  I  do  not  see  tibat.  for 
ins^mce  in  America,  where  suffrage  is,  I  suppose,  the  most  extended, 
there  is  more  (but  rather  less)  oi  what  may  truly  be  called  freedom  or 
progress  than  anywhere  else.  But  there  can  be  no  freedom  or  progress 
without  representation.  And  we  must  give  women  the  true  educatimi  to 
deserve  being  represented.  Men  as  well  as  women  arc  not  so  well 
endowed  with  that  preparation  at  present.  And  if  the  persons  repre- 
sented are  wyt  worth  mnch,  of  oonrse  the  representatives  will  not  be 
worth  much. 

(94)  "  The  Ftople  of  India."  An  article  in  the  mmttmih 
Ctntury,  August  1878,  pp.  193-221. 
For  this  article,  see  above,  p.  290. 


1879 

(95)  Letter  from  Florence  Nighiingale  la  the  Probalioncr-Nurscs  in 
the  "  NightingaU  Fund  **  School  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Easier, 
1879.         Privato  Use  only.   Quarto,  pp.  4. 

This  letter*  dated  **  Baster  Eve.  1879, 6  a.h./'  was  also  lithographed 
in  smaller  fbnn. 

(96)  St.  Thomas's  Hospital:  Memorandum  of  JnOrudUms  by 
Matron  to  Ward  Sisters  on  Duties  io  ProbaHoners,  Dated  "  £aster» 
1879."    A  pamplilet  of  4  pp. 

Signed  "  S.  £.  W."  (Mrs.  Wardroper,  the  Matron),  but  written  by 

F.  N. 

(97)  "  A  Missionary  Health  Officer  in  India."  Three  articles  in 
Good  Words,  July,  August,  September  1879,  pp.  492-496,  565-571, 
635-640. 

The  first  and  part  of  the  second  article  describe  Indian  Famine  relief. 
Hie  rest  of  the  second  discusses,  in  connection  witii  agrarian  riots  in  the 
Deccan,  the  evils  caused  by  the  money-lenders  (for  an  extract  from  this 
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artirle,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  87  n.).  The  third  describes  the  work  of  a  Sanitary 
Commissioner  in  normal  times  with  special  reference  to  Bombay.  Doth 
the  aeoood  aod  tiie  tfaifd  artides  dose  witii  pu^gyrics  of  Lord  Lawrence. 

(98)  Letter  on  Co-aptnUkm  tn  India,  Printed  at  pp.  219-221  of 
tiie  Journal  of  ike  National  Indian  AssoeiaHon»  May  1879. 

(99)  "  Irrigatkm  and  Water  TraoBit  in  India."  Three  articles 
in  the  IttnsinUed  London  Nmos,  May  10,  24,  51. 

(100)  Can  w  educate  EdueoHm  in  India  to  educate  "  Men  "  ? 
Three  articles  in  the  Journal  of  ike  National  Indian  Assodation, 
Angost,  September,  October  1879,  pp.  417-450,  478-491.  527-558. 


1880 

(101)  In  Memoriam.  A  card  (pp.  4),  "  from  F.  P.  V.  and  F.  N.  ** 
in  memory  of  Frances  and  ^^Iham  Edward  Nightingale  (F.  N.'s 
motiier  and  father). 

The  card  was  composed  by  F.  N.,  whose  choice  of  texts,  etc..  was 

characteristic— <?./f.  "  Live  for  Him  :  then  come  life,  come  der\th,  we  are 
His,"  "  God  help  us  to  use  ourselves  more  entirely  for  Hun  in  our 
wwk.** 

(102)  "  Woman  Slavery  in  NataL"  A  letter  from  Bflias  Nightin- 
gale (dated  Nov.  22,  1879)  to  Mr.  James  Hesrwood,  printed  in  the 
Aborigines'  Friend,  April  1880. 

(103)  "  Hospitals  and  Patients."  An  article  put  into  type  for 
the  Nineteenth  Century  of  September  1880,  but  not  used. 


T881 

(104)  Letter  jrom  Florence  2\tghtingalt,  May  6,  jSSj  [to  the 
Norses  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital].   Lithographed,  pp.  x6. 

1882 

(105)  "  Hints  and  'Suggestions  on  Thrift  "  A  paper  printed  in  a 
monthly  journal  entitled  Thrift,  January  1882,  p.  4. 

(106)  Training  of  Nurses  and  Nnrsifig  the  Sick.  Articles  occupy- 
ing pp.  1038-1043,  1043-1049  of  Qtmin's  Dictionary  of  Medicine. 

Copies  of  Miss  Nightingale's  article  were  separately  struck  oft,  as  a 
pamphlet  (without  wrapper) ,  pp.  13.   In  later  editions  of  the  Dictionary 

the  articles  were  revised  by  Florence  Nightingale  Boyd.  Extracts  from 
the  original  articles  were  printed  on  a  card  for  use  in  the  Salisbury 

Inlirniary,  1902. 

(107)  "  Infection."  By  Sir  J.  Clarke  Jervoise,  Bart.,  with 
Remarks  by  Miss  Nightingale.  Second  edition.  London :  Vacher 
St  Sons,  1882.   PSmphlet,  in  bine  paper  wrappers,  pp.  63. 

IGsB  Nightingale's  "  remarks,"  at  pp.  62.  63.  were  on  the  first  edition 
of  the  pr^mphlet  (pTiMi  bed  anonynunuly  in  1867).  They  are  an  attack 
on  "  the  germ  hypothesis." 
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1883 

(108)  From  Florence  Nightingale  to  the  Probationer-Nurses  in  the 
"  Nightingale  Fund  "  Training  School  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  and  to 
the  Nurses  who  were  formerly  trained  thsre.  May  JJ,  iSSj.  Litho- 
graphed, pp.  13. 

(109)  The  Dimib  shall  speak,  and  the  DeaJ  shall  hear  ;  or,  the  Ryot, 
tk$  Zemindar,  and  the  Government.  A  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
East  India  Aaaodatioii,  and  printed  in  its  JoimuU,  July  1883.  pp. 
163-211. 

The  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  Vcmey,  Sir  Bartle  Frcre  in  the  chair,  on 
June  I .    It  was  reprinted  separately  in  the  same  year  by  the  Association 

as  a  pamphlet  (without  wrapper,  pp.  48). 

(no)  Our  Indian  Stewardship."  An  article  in  the  Nineteenik 
Century,  August  1883,  pp.  329-338- 

A  defence  of  Lord  Ripen 's  policy.  The  article  was  largely  the  work 
of  Sir  William  Wedderbum.  ' '  The  article  is  an  emdlent  one/'  she  wrote 
to  him  (Aug.  i),  "  if  only  it  had  been  itgned  by  yon,  and  not  by  me." 

(111)  "The  Bengal  Tenancy  Bill."  An  article  in  the  Con* 
ttmpQfOify  Rfvitw,  October  1883,  pp.  587-602. 

Z884 

(112)  LelUr  to  the  NighHi^gtOe  Prohatimmrs,  dated  July  3.  1884. 
Printed  in  the  Rgport  of  the  Nightingale  Fund  for  the  year  fSSj,  which 
at  p.  3  gave  a  report  of  the  Annual  Meeting  (Lord  Houghton  in  the 
chair)  wiiereat  the  letter  was  read. 


X886 

(113)  To  the  Probationer-Nurses  of  the  Nightingale  Fund  School  at 
St,  Thomas's  Hospital,  Ftoreme  Nightingale,  New  Year's  Day, 
1SS6,  {For  Private  Use  oniy  )  Small  pamphlet  (cream  paper 
wrappers),  pp.  16. 

(1x4)  Florence  Nightingale  to  Sttrgeon-Major  G.  J.  H.  Evatt.  A 
fly-leaf,  so  entitled,  printed  in  connection  with  the  "  Woolwich 

Election,  issr,." 

The  letter,  dated  June  24,  1886,  commends  the  candidature  of 
Surgeon-lbjor  £vatt  on  tiie  groond  of  his  administiatlve  expenence  and 
energy  in  "  vital  matters  of  social,  sanitaxy^and  geneial  inteiest."  He 
stood  as  a  Liberal  and  was  not  elected. 

1887 

(115)  Village  SamtaHon  in  India,  A  letter,  dated  February  22, 
1887,  to  the  Joint  Secretaries  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  Association. 
Qnarto,  pp.  3. 

A  similar  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Poona  Sarvajanak  Sabha. 
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(116)  Note  sitir  Assislefiza  at  Malaii  di  Miss  Xightingale  Tfadotto 
e  AbbrevtaU  da  A.C.  \CompareUx\.    Lucca :  Topogra&a  Giasti,  1887. 

1888 

(117)  To  the  Probatioruf' Nurses  in  the  NigkHngdU  Fund  School  at 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital  from  Florence  Nightingale,  May  J 6,  /SSS.  For 
Private  Use  only.    Lithographed,  pp.  20  (with  yellow  wrappers). 

fii8)  Sanitation  in  India.  "  Letter  from  Mjjis  Nightingale," 
dated  "  London,  July  27,  1888,"  published  in  the  Journal  0/ ike  Public 
Health  Society  [ol  Calcutta j,  October  vol.  iv.  pp.  63-65. 

Z889 

(119)  Village  Saniiaiion  in  India.  A  letter,  dated  Febmary  20, 
1 889.  to  the  Joint  Secietaiies  of  the  Bombay  Preadency  Aaaodation* 

Qosirto,  pp.  3. 

The  same  letter,  similarly  pnnted.  was  also  addressed  "  To  the  Joint 
Secretari«a>  oi  the  i'ooaa  Sarvajanik  Sabha."  The  letter  was  ioi  the 
moflt  part  a  critical  expodtion  of  the  Bombay  ViUage  Sanitation  BiD ; 
it  was  noticed  in  the  Bombay  GenM*  Snaumay,  April  5. 1889. 


1890 

(120)  SkeLch  uj  the  History  atui  Progress  0/  District  Nursing.  By 
Wittiam  Raikbom.  WUk  an  IntrodueHon  by  FlorotWB  Nightingale, 
Dedicated  by  penniflsioii  to  Her  Majeity.  London:  Macmillan. 
1890. 

The  Introduction  occnpiee  pp.  i3t**xxii» 


1891 

(121)  Message  to  Nurses  at  Liverpool.  Printed  at  p.  11  of  the 
Sixty4hi(rd  Annual  R§poii  of  tko  Royai  Swlkem  HospUal,  Liverpool : 
1904. 

The  message  was  sent  in  February  1891  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  the  Nursirx?  Home.   One  Of  the  wards  of  the  Hospital  is 

named  after  Miss  NighLmgale. 

(122)  Santtaiion  tn  India.  A  letter,  dated  February'  16,  i89i» 
to  the  Joint  Secretaries  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  Association. 
Quarto,  pp.  3. 

The  same  letter  was  also  addressed  to  the  Poona  Sarvajanik  Sabha. 

(123)  Sanitation  in  India.  A  letter,  dated  December  1891,  to 
Kao  Baliadur  Vishnu  Moieshwar  Bhide*  Chaiiman,  Poona  Sarvajanik 
Sabha.  Qnatto*  pp.  3. 

These  opon  letters,  intended  for  "  distribution  to  local  assodatiotis 

and  influential  Indian  gentlemen,"  attrnrtc<1  niTicli  notice  in  the  Indian 
press.    A  selection  of  press  comments  upou  them  vras  printed  in  the 
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Iltdian  Spectator,  Jnly  lo,  1892.  There  wa-^  also  a  notice  of  No.  131 
in  the  Times  of  January  10,  1S92,  in  the  weekly  review  of  "  Indian 
Affairs  "  by  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter.  "  Miss  Nightingale's  letter  forms,  "  he 
nid,  *'  a  hdet,  but  psactical  oodo  of  viUagoaaoitatfoa." 


1892 

(124)  Village  SMtitaHon  in  India.  Lefcter  from  Mias  Nightingale 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  (Lord  Cross),  dated  March  1892, 

enclosing  a  Memorandum  signed  by  members  of  the  India  Committee 
of  the  International  Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Demography  (189Z). 
Printed  in  India,  July  15,  1892,  pp.  200. 

See  VoL  II.  p.  379. 

(125)  Introduction  to  Behramji  M.  Malabari  :  a  BiograpkiaU 
Sketch,  by  Dayaram  Gidumal.    London :  Fisher  Unwin,  1892. 

Mias  Nightingale's  Introduction  occnpies  pp.  v.-vjlL 

(126)  Health  at  Home.   Letters  in  the  Report  of  (h$  Training 

of  Rural  Health  Mis^ioners  and  of  their  Village  Lecturing  and  Visiting 
under  the  Bucks  County  Council :  f£gi~^2,  Winslow  :  E.  J.  French. 
Pamphlet,  pp.  50. 

There  are  three  letters  by  F.  N. :  (1)  a  letter  (dated  Oct.  17,  1891) 
to  Mr.  Fxederidc  Vemey  on  the  importanoe  of  training  mrsl  health 

missioners ;  (2)  a  letl^,  dated  October  1893,  to  "  Village  Mothers/' 
pp.  14,  15  ;  (3)  a  letter,  dated  November  21,  1892,  reporting  on  the 

experiment  and  urging  its  continuance  (see  Vol,  II.  p.  384). 

(127)  Cholera  :  What  we  can  do  P  By  George  i^,  De'  Ath,  medical 
officer  ol  health  for  Buckingham.  Bu  kirigham  :  Walford  &  Son, 
Pamphlet,  m  j^reen  paper  wrappers,  pp.  19. 

ihe  last  pa^e^i  (18, 19)  were  contributed  by  F.  N.  An  appeal  to  iight 
against  choteca  by  preventive  sanitatioa;  **  for  If  cholera  doss  not  come 
we  are  winniog  l£e  day  against  lever/'  etc. 

(128)  "  Hospitals/'  Artide  in  ChmAm'  EneyOopmdia,  new 
edition,  revised  and  partly  re-written  by  F.  N. 

(129)  Royai  BfiHsk  Nurses'  AsscdaHan,  "Remarks  by  Iffiss 
Nightingale  on  a  Register  for  Norses/' 

This  was  part  of  the  case  against  the  Royal  Charter  argued  before  the 
Privy  Council  in  November  1892.  Among  Miss  Nightingale's  Papers 
are  the  original  MS.,  a  typed  copy,  and  a  MS.  copy  on  brief  paper  made 
by  the  Soueftors  lor  the  opponents.  I  include  it  in  the  Bu>liography, 
asBninlng  tiiat  it  was  printed  lor  tiie  Fdvy  CoondL 

(130)  "  Mrs.  Wardroper/'  A  memmial  notice  of  the  late 
matron  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  printed  simultaneously,  December 

31,  1892,  ill  the  British  Medical  Journal  (under  the  title  "  The  Reform 
of  Side  Xnrsing  and  the  late  Mrs.  Wardroper  ")  and  in  the  Hospital 

Nursir.i^  Supplement  ("  A  Nursing  Worthy  "), 

For  extracts,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  458. 
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1893 

(131)  "  Sick-Nursing  and  Health-Nursing."  A  Paper  in  pp.  184- 
205  of  iV Oman's  Mission  :  a  Series  0/  Congress  Papers  on  the  Phii- 
mUkropio  Work  &f  Women  by  Enuneni  WfiUrs,  Airanged  and 
edited,  with  a  Pteface  and  Notes,  by  the  Baioneas  Biiidett*Coiitts. 
London :  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.,  1893.  A  publication  iasned 
by  the  Royal  British  Commission,  Chicago  Exhibition,  1893. 

The  main  part  of  the  paper  occupies  pp.  184-199.  Then  comes  an 
"  Addendum  "  on  District  Nursing,  with  an  account  of  the  Bucks 
"  Haalth-Nune  Training  "  system  and  *'  Syllabos  of  Lectnies  to  Healtii 
Missioners." 

(132)  "  Health  Lectures  for  Indian  Villages."  A  Paper  printed 
in  India,  October  1893,  pp.  305-306. 


1894 

(133)  "  Health  and  Local  Government."  An  Introduction 
(pp.  i.-ii.)  to  Report  of  the  Bucks  Sanitary  Conference,  October  J8g4, 
Aylesbury  :  Poulton  ft  Ca 

Miss  Nightingale's  Introdnetion  was  also  separately  printed  as  a 
small  fly-leaf.  pp.  2,  headed  HmM  mid  Loeai  Goemmnd,  by  Ftor§ne0 

Nightingale. 

(134)  Health  Teachrfi<7  in  Towns  and  Villages.    Rural  Hygiene, 

By  Plorcnce  Nightingale.    London  :  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  1894. 

A  pamphlet,  pp.  27.  Reprinted  from  a  Paper  read  at  the  Cooierence 
of  Women  Workefs  hdld  at  Leeds,  Noirember  7  to  xo,  1893.  The 
Paper  is  also  printed  in  the  Offieiai  Seport  of  ike  Cot^erenee  (Leeds,  1894), 

pp.  4G-60. 

(133)  Village  Sanifation  in  India,  A  Paper  for  tlie  Tropical 
Section  of  the  8th  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demo- 
graphy at  Budapest.  A  pamplilet  (without  wrappers),  pp.  8 ; 
signed  "  Florence  Nightingale.    London:  August  20th,  1894.** 

The  **  Memorandam "  of  1892  (No.  taa)  was  leprinted  as  an 
Appendix. 

1895 

(136)  Birds.  A  letter,  dated  Feb.  4,  1895,  to  "  Uncle  Toby  " 
of  the  Dicky  Bird  Society,  printed  in  the  iVrawoslls  Ckrom^'z 
Weekly  Supplement,  February  t6. 


X896 

(137)  "A  Few  Lines  to  Workhouse  Nurses."  A  Supplement  (pp. 
53-37)  to  Agnes  Jonee  ;  or.  She  AalA  done  what  she  eoM,  By  Mre. 
RoundeU.  London:  Kckers  &  Sons,  1896. 

A  few  sentences  from  Miss  Nightingale's  Sapplement  aie  r^MOduoed 
in  facsimile  as  a  front^^nece  to  this  httle  book. 
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(138)  "  Health  Missioncrs  for  Rural  India."  An  article  in  India, 
December  1896,  pp.  339-360. 

1897 

(139)  To  the  Xurses  and  Probationers  trained  under  (he  "  Nightin' 
gaU  Fund,"  June  jSgj,    Octavo,  pp.  17  (in  plain  white  wrappers). 

1898 

(140)  A  LetUr  from  Florence  NigkHmgaU  about  the  VicUman  Order 
of  Nursts  in  Canada,  A  small  pampihlet,  in  white  paper  wfapper8» 
pp.  4. 

The  letter,  to  Lady  Aberdeen,  is  dated  May  5,  1898.  It  is  stated  at 
the  end  of  the  pamphlet,  "  The  original  of  this  letter  is  written  entirely  by 
Miae  Floranoe  Nightingale's  own  hand."  Then  is  no  imprint. 

1899 

(141)  The  Soldier  in  War-time.  Letter  to  the  Balaclava  Sur- 
vivors, printed  in  the  Daily  Graphic,  October  26,  1899. 

This  letter  uses  some  of  the  phrases  quoted  at  VoL  11.  p.  411. 

1900 

(142)  To  all  our  Nurses,  May  28 ,  igoo.    Lithographed,  pp.  12. 

Miss  Nightingale's  hand-writing  in  this  letter  shows  little  sign  of  age. 

It  is  bold  and  clear. 

(143)  Letter  to  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh.  Printed  at  p.  26  of 
an  official  and  illustrated  account,  compiled  by  A.  A.  Gordon,  of  the 
Bdifdmrgh  and  East  of  Scotland  Hospital  for  South  Africa  (Blackwood 
ft  Sons). 

For  the  occasion  of  this  letter,  see  Vol.  IL  p.  411. 


1 901 

(144)  In  Memory  of  Robert  James:  Baron  Wantage,  V.C.,  K.C.B. 
A  privately  printed  memoir,  containing  on  p.  53  a  letter  from  Miss 
Nightingale. 

The  letter, dated  June  »,  1901,  indodes  these  words:  "Lord 

Wnnta^^e  is  a  great  loss,  but  has  been  a  great  gain.  And  what  he  has 
gained  for  us  can  never  be  lost,  it  is  my  experience  that  such  men  exist 
only  in  England  :  a  man  who  had  everything  (to  use  the  common  phrase) 
whkh  tills  worid  could  give  him.  but  who  worked  as  hud,  and  to-ttielast, 
as  the  poorest  able  man — and  all  for  others — for  the  common  weal.  A 
nan  whose  life  makes  a  great  difierence  for  all :  all  are  better  ofi  than  if 
he  had  not  lived  ;  and  this  bettemess  is  for  always,  it  does  not  die  witii 
him — that  is  the  true  estimate  of  a  great  life."  These  words  were 
quoted  at  the  hpa(!  of  an  article  on  lord  Wantage  in  the  Edinkmgk 
Review t  January  1902. 
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(145)  Appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Invalid  Hospital  for  Gentlewomen, 
Hariey  Street.    Letter  in  the  Times,  November  12,  igoi. 

Reprinted  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Institution  for  igo2,  1903,  etc. 
Tbe  Irttor,  tibough  signed  Fkranoe  Nightingale,  bears  no  mark  of  her 
st\-Ie,  and  is  not  quite  accurate  in  it^  ncroTint  of  her  early  association  with 
the  hospital  (see  VoL  I.  p.  133).  The  letter  is  said  to  have  been  written 
for  Mitt  Nightingale  by  Mrs.  Dicey.  Hie  institution,  re-christened  "  The 
Flflcenoe  NigiitiiicRle  Hospital  for  GentlewoiiMa/'  is  now  in  new  anartefe 
in  LisBon^gxove. 


1905 

(146)  Ntm  Yew^i  M6i$age  from  Fhrenee  NigkHngah  to  ike 
Nursing  Staff  of  the  Edinburgh  Royai  Im^immry,  Jamaary  190$^ 

Printed  on  a  card. 

"  I  pray  witli  all  my  heart  that  God  will  bless  the  work  abundantly 
in  Edinburgh  Inhrmary,  and  enable  the  workers  to  do  it  for  Him,  in  the 
love  wliich  we  owe  Bbn." 

(147)  Message  U>  ike  CrimeoH  Veieram,  Printed  at  p.  47  ol  a 
pamphlet  entitled  The  Crimean  and  Indian  Mutiny  Veterans'  Assoeio' 
Hon,  Bristol.    Bristol,  1905. 

One  of  the  last  messaf^es  sent  by  Miss  Nightingale.  Tlie  anniver- 
saries celebrated  by  the  Veterans,  she  says,  "  have  always  been  marked 
days  to  her  also." 
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List  of  some  Writings  about  Miss  Florence  Nightingale 
(For  ih§  limited  scope  of  this  Hst,  see  ike  Preface,  VoL  I.  p.  viii.) 

1854 

(1)  Letter  in  the  Times,  October  24,  by  "  One  who  has  known 

Miss  Nightingale." 

(2)  "  Who  is  '  Mrs.'  Nightingale  ?  "  A  biographical  article  in 
the  Examinef  (reprinted  in  the  Times,  October  30). 

These  two  communications  fixed  the  popular  idea  oi  Miss  Nightin- 
gale.  For  the  article  in  the  Examiner,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  164. 

(5)  Braoebridge.   "  British  Hospitals  in  the  East"   Report  in 

the  Times,  October  16,  1855,  of  a  lecture  given  at  Coventry  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Bracebridge,  supplemented  by  a  letter  from  him  in  the  Times, 
October  20. 

For  a  reference  to  this  lecture,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  287.    The  report  cootains 
many  particulars  of  Miss  Nightingale's  services  aud  difficulties. 

(4)  The  "Record"  and  Miss  Nightingale.  Remarks  on  two 
A  rficles  contained  in  the  "  Record  "  of  Febriuury  /,  and  March  8,  iSjj. 

Loudon  :  Nisbct,  1853. 

This  pamphlet  throws  light  on  the  odium  theologicum,  see  Vol.  1. 
Fart  II.  Oft.  VIII.  Miss  N.  was  denotmced  as  **  a  seni-Romish  Nnn/'  an 
Anglican  Fniist." 

(5)  Roebuck  Committee.  Reports  from  the  Select  Commitiee  on 
the  Army  before  Sebastopoi,  March     18^5-June  18,  1855. 

For  this  Report,  sse  Vol.  I.  p.  176. 

(6)  S.  G.  D.  ScMtan  and  its  Hospitals.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Sydney  Goddpfain  Osborne.   London :  Dickinson  Brothers,  1855. 

This  contains  the  best  and  fullest  account  by  an  q^e-witness  of  Miss 
Nightingale  at  work  at  Scntaii. 
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(7)  Various  BroadsJMs,  Populaw  Simgs,  tie.,  about  Was  Nightin- 
gale (see  Vol.  I.  p.  266).  A  collection  of  them  is  preserved  amongst 
her  Papers.   The  followisg  is  the  text  of  the  most  popular  oi  the 

Songs  : — 

On  a  dark  lonely  night  on  the  Crimea's  dread  shore 
There  had  been  bloodshed  and  strife  on  the  morning  before ; 
The  dead  and  the  dying  lay  Ueedhig  anrand. 
Some  crying  for  help — there  -^vris  none  to  be  foniui. 
Now  God  in  His  mercy  He  pitied  their  cries, 
And  tho  soldiers  so  cheerful  in  the  mormng  do  arise. 
So  forward,  my  lads,  may  your  hearts  never  fail 
You  art  cheered  by  the  presence  of  a  sweet  Nightingaie, 

Now  God  sent  this  woman  to  succour  the  brave  ; 

Some  thousmds  -"he  saved  from  an  untimely  prave. 

Her  eyes  beam  with  pleasure,  she's  beauteous  and  good. 

The  wants  of  the  wonnded  are  by  her  nnderBtood. 

With  fc^'er  some  brought  in,  with  life  almost  gone. 

Some  with  dismantled  limbs,  some  to  fragments  are  torn. 
But  they  keep  up  their  spirits,  their  hearts  never  faU, 
They  are  cheered  by  the  presence  ef  a  sweet  Nigliingaie. 

Her  heart  it  means  good,  for  no  bounly  Shell  talce. 

She'd  lay  down  her  life  for  the  poor  soldier's  sake ; 

She  pravs  for  the  dying,  she  gives  p>eace  to  the  btave. 
She  feels  that  a  soldier  has  a  soul  to  be  saved. 
The  wounded  they  love  her  as  it  has  been  seen* 

She's  the  soldier's  preserver,  they  call  her  their  Queen. 
May  God  give  her  strength,  and  her  heart  never  fail. 
One  0/  Heaven's  best  gifts  is  Miss  Nightingale. 

The  wives  of  the  wounded,  how  thankiui  are  they  I 
Their  husbands  are  cared  for  by  night  and  by  day. 
Whatever  her  country,  this  gift  God  has  given. 
And  the  soldiers  they  say  she's  an  Angel  from  Heaven. 
All  praise  to  this  woman,  and  deny  it  who  can 
That  woman  was  sent  as  a  comfort  to  mas ; 

Let's  hope  that  no  more  against  them  you'll  rail. 

Treat  them  weU,  and  they'll  prove  lihe  Miss  Nightingale. 


1856 

(8)  Eastern  Hospitals  and  English  Nurses ;  the  Narrative  of 
TfSfbt  JlfoMlAc'  Ejtperienee  in  the  Hospitals  of  KoulaH  and  Scutari, 
By  a  Lady  Volunteer,  a  vols.  1856 ;  3rd  ed.  in  one  vol.  tS$7, 

The  author,  Ifiss  Fanny  M.  Taylor,  was  a  member  of  the  second  party 
of  nurses*  which  went  out  with  Hiss  Stanley. 

(9)  Sayah ;  or^  the  Ceifrwf  to  the  East.  [By  H.  Byng  HalL] 
London :  Chapman  ft  Hall. 

Contains  a  general  tribute  to  Ifiss  Kl^tingale,  from  one  who  visited 
Scutari. 
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(10)  MrNcill.  Sjrccch  bv  Sir  John  McNeill  at  the  Crimean 
Banquet  at  Edinbuigli,  reported  verbatim  in  the  Daily  Nms, 
Nov,  3,  1856. 

An  excellent  appreciation  of  Miss  Nightingale,  with  many  particulars 
(rf  her  work  at  ScntavL 

(11)  The  Nightingals  Fund.  lUpcH  0/  PfoeteMngs  mi  a  Public 
M§eHng  k§ld  tn  LmAmi,  oh  Nov,  29,  1855.  .  .  ,  Offices  of  tks 
Nightingale  Fund,  s  Pttriiameni  Sirut,  Pamphlet*  in  yellow  wrapperg, 

pp.  36  +  16  +  24. 

Papes  1-36,  report  of  the  Public  Meeting  ;  pp.  1-16,  "  Appendix." 
lixtracb*  from  Leading  Articlei*  in  the  London  Journals,  etc. ;  pp.  1-24, 
"  Addenda/*  Report  of  Ptahiic  Meetings  in  the  provinees,  1856,  ete. 

Circ,  X856 

(12)  The  Prophecy  of  Ada,  tats  Countess  of  Lovelace,  on  her  friend 

Miss  Florence  NighHugide.  Written  in  the  year  1851.  Music  com* 
posed  by  W,  H,  Montgomery.    London  :  c;.  Emery  &  Co.  [no  date]. 

The  poem^ — "  A  Portrait :  taken  from  life  "—48  printed  <m  the  back 
of  the  song  (see  VoL  I.  pp.  38,  142). 

1857 

(13)  Davis.  The  Autobiography  of  Elisabeth  Davis,  a  Balaclava 
Nurse.    Edited  by  Jane  VViUianis.    2  vols.    Hurst  &  Blackett,  1857, 

Davis  was  one  of  Miss  Stanley's  party.  She  served  as  cook  in  the 
General  Hospital  at  Balaclava.  Though  the  work  of  an  obviously  un- 
educated and  prejudiced  woman,  the  book  is  useful  as  illiistrntTn^  the 
intrigue  against  Miss  Nightingale  in  the  Crimea,  and  as  reflecting  the 
hostilily  whidi  her  strict  discipline  excited  among  some  of  tiie  nniwi. 
The  book  is  not  to  be  trusted.  Mtes  Nightingale  made  very  pungent 
remarks  on  this  old  woman's  romancing  about  Lord  Raglan  and  others. 

(14)  Pincoffs.  Experiences  of  a  Civilian  in  Eastern  Military 
Hospitals.  ...  By  Peter  Pincofls,  M.D.,  late  Civil  Physician  to  the 
Scutari  Hospitals.    William  ct  Norgate. 

Chapter  vu.,  "  The  Providence  of  the  Barracic  Hospital,  "  gives  an 
aoooont  of  Miss  N/s  work.   This  is  one  of  the  most  important  authorities, 

being  the  testimony  of  an  rvr  'A-if-nrss  and  a  medical  man;  but  Dr. 
Pincofls  was  not  at  Scutari  till  the  middle  of  1855. 

(15)  Soyer's  Culinary  Campaign  :  being  Historical  Reminiscences 
oj  the  Laie  War.    By  Alexis  Soyer.    London  :  n,  Routlrdeje,  1857. 

Also  of  much  value,  as  the  record  oi  an  eye-vvitncss,  and  a  partiupator 
in  Miss  Nightingale's  work. 

x86o 

(16)  An  onpoblisbed  MS.»  found  among  Miss  Nightingale's 
papers,  written  by  "  R.  R.,"  a  Private  in  the  68th  Light  Infantry, 
giving  an  account  of  his  attendance  upon  her.  He  had  been  in- 
valided from  the  Crimen,  and  in  January  T855  Mr.  liracebridgc 
selected  him  for  duty  as  messenger  to  Miss  Nightingale :  VoL  I.  p.  2^0. 
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1861 

(17)  "  What  Florence  Nightingale  has  done  and  is  doing."  An 
article  [by  Mxb.  S.  C.  Hall]  in  the  St.  James's  Magazine,  April  1861. 

Givcf;  aa  aocount;  initr  alia,  of  the  early  days  of  the  "  Nightingale, 

Nurses." 

1862 

(18)  Experiences  of  an  English  Sister  of  Mercy,  By  Margaret 
Goodman.    Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  1862. 

Miss  Goodman  was  one  of  the  "  Selloiiites  "  (see  Vol.  1.  p*  X59) ;  she 
gives  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  nursing. 

(19)  Statement  of  the  Appropriation  of  the  Nightingale  Fund. 
Reprinted,  with  slight  additions,  from  a  Paper  read  by  Sir  Joshua 
Jebb  at  the  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  1S62. 
Pamphlet,  8vo,  pp.  12. 

Various  otiier  publicatioits  of  the  kind  have  been  conndted — sach  as : 

DMd  of  Trust  and  other  Deeds  relating  to  the  NighHng^  Fund  (London  : 
Blades.  1878) :  and  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Committee  of  the  CouneU  of 

the  Nightingale  Fund  from  1862  to  1910. 

(20)  A  Trip  to  Constantinople  .  .  .  and  Miss  Nightingale  al 
Scutari  Hospital.    By  L.  Dunne.    London  ;  J.  Sheppard. 

The  author  was  late  Foreman  of  H.M.  Stores  at  the  Boqihonis. 

1863 

(21)  Hornby.  Constantinople  during  ike  Cfimeam  War.  By 
Lady  Hornby.  With Iliustrations in Chromo-Iithogcaphy,  London: 
Bentlcy,  1863. 

Contains  a  few  per-onri!  impressions  oi  F.  N.  (see  Vol.  I.  pp.  285, 
296).  Lady  Hornby  was  wile  oi  Sir  Edmund  Grimani  Hornby,  H.M. 
EGitish  Commissioner  to  Torksy  dming  tbe  Crimean  war. 

1864 

(22)  A  Book  of  Golden  Deeds,  [By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.J  Mac- 
milian,  1864. 

This  book,  which  became  very  widdy  popular,  had  on  its  title-page  a 
reprodnction  of  ihe  statuette  of  ^  Lady  wiUi  the  Lamp,  and  a  leiiBreaiGe 
to  Hiss  Nightingale  in  its  Pvetece. 

(23)  A  Woman's  Bxampie,  and  a  NoHon's  Work  :  A  Tribute  ta 
Florence  NigkHngale.   London :  WiUiam  Ridgway,  1864. 

An  account  of  the  work  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission 

(1S61),  inspired  by  American  women.  "  All  that  is  herein  chronicled.*' 
says  the  author  in  a  Dedication  to  Florence  Nightingale.  "  you  have  a 
right  to  claim  as  the  result  of  your  own  work  "  (see  Vol.  II.  p.  9). 
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1865 

(24)  Florence  Nightingale.  A  Lecture  delivered  in  the  Theatre  of 
the  Medical  College,  November  9,  1865.  By  Major  G.  B.  Malleson. 
Calcutta,  X865. 

1874 

(25)  Thomas  Grant,  First  [Roman  Catholic]  Bishop  of  South  war 
By  Grace  Ramsay  [pseudonym  of  Kathleen  O'Meaxaj.  Smith, 
Elder  &  Co  ,  1874. 

Chapter  vii.  gives  a  lull  account  oi  the  mission  oi  the  Bermondsey 
Nwis  under  IfiH  Nightingale. 

1874-80 

(26)  Life  of  ih0  PrimcB  Consort  By  Sir  Theodore  Blartiii.  5 
vols.  Smith,  Elder  ft  Co. 

The  vefeceoces  to  Miss  Nightingale  are  la  vol.  iiL 

s88o 

(27)  Tks  Invasion  of  iks  Crinua»  By  A.  W.  Kioglake.  VoL  vi. 
**  The  Winter  Troubles."   Blackwood  ft  Sons,  1880* 

Chapter  3cL  is  mainly  devoted  to  an  account  of  "  The  Ladyin-Chiel " 
(Bliss  Nightingale). 

1881 

(28)  Narrative  of  Personal  Experiences  and  Impressions  during  a 
Residence  on  the  Bosphorus  throughout  the  Crimean  War.  By  Lady 
Alicia  Blackwood.    London  :  Hatchard,  1881. 

The  nanative  of  one  of  Miss  Nightingale's  helpers  (sse  VoL  I.  p.  197). 

1886 

(29)  Life  and  Work  of  the  7th  Earl  of  Shaftesbury^  By  Ldwin 
Hodder.    3  vols.  (1886),  popular  ed.  i  vol.  (1887). 

This  contains  osma  refetenoes  to  tiie  Crimsea  war,  pp.  303  seq.,  and 
letters  irom  F.  N.,  5^5*  581* 

1887 

(30)  MohL  Lsttors  and  Rscottections  of  Julim  and  Mary  MtM, 
By  M,  C.  M.  Simpson.    Kegan,  Paul  &  Co.,  1887. 

Several  references  to  Miss  Nightingale  ("  F      **) ;  also  Lady 
Vemey's  recoUecUoos,  cited  at  Vol.  I.  p.  21. 

1895 

(31)  Das  Rote  Kreuz,  No.  23,  1895.  Published  at  Born  At 
pp.  206-209  an  article  by  Dr.  Jordy,  oi  Bern  on  "  Miss  Florence 
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Nightingale,  the  First  Pioneer  of  the  Red  Cross,"  with  a  letter  from 
her  dated  September  4,  1872. 

The  letter  was  of  thaaks  for  a  Paper  read  by  M.  Dunant  in  London  on 
the  work  of  ttto  Red  Cross  (see  Vol.  II.  p.  205). 

(32)  The  Life  and  Correspondence  0/  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  By  John 
Maitineaii.   2  vols.   Jolm  Munay,  1895. 

Contains  some  letters  from  Miss  Nightingale. 

(33)  Slory  of  the  Highland  Brigade  in  the  Crimea.  Founded 
on  letters  written  1854-56  by  Lieut.- Colonel  Anthony  Stirling. 
Remington  &  Co.,  1895. 

The  importance  of  tiiis  book  for  an  nndecstandisg  ol  BUss  Nightia* 
gale's  work  is  pointed  out  at  Vol.  I.  p.  167. 

1897 

(34)  Life  and  Letters  of  Benjamin  fowclt.  By  Evelyn  Abbott  and 
Lewis  Campbell.    2  vols.    John  Murray,  1897. 

This  contains  extracts  trom  a  iargc  number  of  Mr.  Jowett's  letters  to 
Iflss  Nightingale  (though  not  so  stated),  as  well  as  occasional  references 
to  iMr* 

1900 

(35)  Howe.  Reminiscences  :  iBt^iS^,   By  Julia  Ward  Howe. 
Qnoted,  Vol.  I.  pp.  37, 43- 

1904 

(36)  Aloysius.  Memories  of  the  Crimea.  By  Sister  Mary 
Aloysius  [Doyle],    London  :  Bums  &  Oatcs,  1904. 

Personal  recollections  by  one  of  the  Irish  Nuns,  who  went  out,  under 
Mrs.  Bridgeman,  with  Bliss  Stanley's  party. 

(37)  Emma  Dmoin,  Wife  of  Charles  Damin  :  A  Century  of 
Family  Letters,  By  her  dattghter,  H.  £.  litchfiekl.  2  vols. 
Privately  printed,  1904. 

Quoted  Vol.  I.  pp.  15. 96, 446. 

(38)  Tooley.  The  Life  of  Florence  NighHngale,  By  Sarah  A. 
Tooley.  London :  S.  H.  Bousfield  ft  Co.,  1904. 

Qmtsins  several  letters,  recoUectkins  by  Crimean  vetenuis,  etc. 

1905 

(39)  William  Rathbone  :  a  Memoir.   By  Eleanor  F.  JRathbone. 

Macmillan,  1905. 

Numerous  references  to  Miss  Nightingale,  and  accounts  of  under* 
takings  in  which  she  was  concerned  with  Mr.  Rathbone. 
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1906 

(40)  Stanmore.  Sidngy  Herbert,  Lord Hsfbert  of  Lea,  A  Memoir. 
By  Lord  Stanmore.    2  vols.    John  Murray,  1906. 

Important  correq)ondeace  between  Sidney  Herbert  and  Miss  NightiU' 
gale  is  here  given. 

1907 

(41)  Tfic  History  of  Nursing.  By  M.  Adelaide  Natting  and 
Lavinia  T    Pork     2  vols.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1907. 

An  excellent  account  of  "  the  evolution  of  nursing  systems  " ;  with  a 
just  appreciatioii  of  Miss  Nightingale,  and  copious  extracts  from  hex 
wiitiogs. 

(42)  The  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria,  1837-1861,  Edited  by  A.  C. 
Benson  and  Viaconnt  Esher.   3  vols.   John  Munay. 

Quoted,  or  referred  to,  at  Vol.  I.  pp.  217,  374. 


UJ06 

(43)  Panmurc  The  Panmttre  Papers.  .  .  .  Fdited  by  Sir 
George  Douglas  aiKi  Sir  George  Dalhousic  Kamsay.  London: 
Hudder  &  Stougliton,  1908,    2  vols. 

This  coUection,  though  it  does  not  throw  any  light  on  the  most  im- 
portant of  Miss  Nightingale's  dealings  witii  Lord  Fuunure*  contains 
several  letters  of  interest. 

(44)  St.  fohn's  House.  A  Brief  Record  of  Sixty  Years'  Work, 
1848-1908,  12  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury,  London,  W.C.  A 
pamphlet. 

Contains  some  account  of  the  recruiting  of  nurses  for  the  Crimean 
war,  and  two  letters  from  Miss  Nightinigpile. 


Z910 

(45)  Bibliography.   An  Exkibii  of  tome  of  ihe  Writings  of  Florence 

Nightingale  in  the  Educational  Mnsenm  of  Teachers*  CoUege,  CohtnAia 
University,  May  16  to  June  /,  tgio.    Pamphlet,  pp.  8. 

This  cattilorjuc  contains  (i)  a  brief  "  Biographical  Note  "  ;  (2)  a 
catalogue  of  the  Writings  by  F.  N.  exhibited ;  (3)  a  short  catalogue  of 
"  Writings  abont  Florence  Nightingale." 

(46)  Exercises  in  Comtmmoraiion  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
ike  Founding  by  Florence  NighUngale  of  the  First  Training  School. 
Carnegie  Hall,  the  City  of  New  York,  Wednesday,  May  i8lh,  igto, 
A  pamphlet,  pp.  34. 

A  report  of  various  addresses,  by  Mr.  Choate  and  others. 

(47)  Florence  Nightingale  :  a  Force  in  Medicine,  Address  at  the 
Graduated  Exercises  of  the  Nurses  Training  School  of  the  Johns 
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Hopkins  Hospital,  JVIay  19,  1910.   By  Henry  M.  Hard,  M.D.,  Balti- 

moie,  19 10. 

An  excelleiit  appreciation  of  Miss  Nightingale's  work  as  the  iuuuder 
of  modern  nursing,  as  a«nit»ri«n,  and  as  amy  i^rmer* 

(48)  Ths  LUUrs  of  John  Siumi  Mitt.  Edited  by  Hugh  S.  R. 
Elliot.   2  vols.   Loogmaiis  St  Co.,  1910. 

Mill's  Letters  of  i860  (see  VoL  I.  p.  471)  aro  at  vol.  i.  pp.  238-242  ; 
hisletterof  December  31, 1867  (see  above,  p.  217),  is  at  vol,  ii.  pp.  100-105. 

(49)  Memoir  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Jnhv  McNeill,  G.C.B  ,  and  of  his 
second  tvije,  Elizabeth  Wilson.  By  their  Granddaughter.  John 
Murray,  1910. 

This  contains  some  letters  irom  Hiss  Nightingale. 

(50)  August  15,  and  later.  Obttuary  Notices  of  Miss  Nightingale 
in  the  newspapers.  Those  written  vritfa  moat  knowledge  were  in  the 
Timss  and  the  MsMch$sler  Guardian, 

(51)  *'  Some  Personal  Recollections  ol  Miss  Flocenoe  Nightingale," 
by  "  Lamoma "  [with  a  series  of  letters  from  F.  N.].  In  the 
Nursifig  Mirror  and  Midmves'  Journal,  September  3,  1910,  pp.  347- 
349. 

(52)  "  Florence  Nightingale,  O.M.,  R.R.C."  By  Major  C.  E. 
Pollock,  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps.  Reprinted  from  the  J  out  rial 
of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  October  X910.  London  :  John 
Bale,  Sons  &  Danielsson. 

Contains  several  official  documents  (now  at  the  Public  Record  Office) 
relating  to  Miss  Nightingale's  Csimean  mission  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  188). 

191 1 

(53)  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  fohn  Hall.  M.D.,  K.C.B,, 
FM.C.S.    By  S.  M.  Mitra.    Longmans,  Grecu     Co.,  lyii. 

Oi  considerable  Interest  (see  VoL  I.  p.  169). 

1912 

(54)  Eine  Heldin  unter  Helden  {Florence  Nightingale),    Von  J, 

Friz.    Stuttgart,  191 2.  Verlag  dor  Evang.  Gescllschaft. 

From  this  book  I  have  quoted  at  Vol.  L  p.  92  n.    It  also  contains 
a  lew  letters  from  Miss  Nightingale— chiefly  to  the  Fliedner  family. 

No  date 

(55)  Wintle.  The  Story  of  Florence  NighHngaie.  By  W.  J. 
Wintle.    London  :  Sunday  School  Union. 

Contains  some  reminiscences  by  Crimean  veterans. 
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APPENDIX  C 
List  of  PortraitSi  Photo6RA7H8»  bic,  of  Floreitck 

NlGHTlKGALB 

Authentic  likenesses  of  Miss  Nightingale,  except  in  her  earlier 
years,  are  very  few.  When  she  had  h^romp  famous,  she  shrank  from 
pubUcity.  Slie  was  very  seldom  photographed,  and  as  a  general  rule 
she  refused  to  sit  for  her  portrait.  The  demand  for  portraits  oi  her 
was  great,  and  tiie  denumd  created  a  supply.  This  list  includes, 
however,  with  one  probable  exception  (No.  5),  only  such  portraits  as 
are  authentic. 

(1)  1820-1.  Water-colour  drawing  of  F.  N.  as  a  baby  on  the 
knee  of  her  Italian  aurse.    At  Lea  iiurst. 

(2)  1828.  Water-colour  drawing  of  Mrs.  Nightingale  with  her  two 
daughters  (Florence  is  the  standing  child).  In  the  possession  of 
Mis.  Leonard  CunUffe.  dau^ter  of  Sir  Dongas  Galton.  Reproduced 
as  frontispiece  to  Vol.  I. 

(^)  1828.  Water-colour  drawing  of  Mrs.  Nightingale  with  her 
two  daughters,  by  A.  E.  Cbalon.  At  Claydon.  (Simiiax  to,  but  not 
identical  in  costume  with,  the  foregoing.) 

(4)  1839.  Water-colour  portrait,  by  William  White,  of  Florence 
Nightingale  (sitting)  and  her  sister,  Fftrtfaenope,  standing.  In 
possession  of  Mrs.  Coltman. 

(5)  circ.  1840.  Small  oil  portrait  by  Augustus  L.  Egg,  R  A  In 
the  National  Portrait  Gallerv  (No.  1578).  This  picture  was  bought 
from  Mrs.  Sahs  Schwaljc  (an  admirer  of  Miss  Nightingale  wiiii  whom 
she  had  a  slight  acquaintance)  by  Mr.  William  Sathbooie,  witii  a  view 
to  its  presentation  to  tiie  nation ;  and  was  given  to  the  Portrait 
Gallery  in  1910  by  Mrs.  Rathbone  in  accordance  with  her  husband's 
desire.  In  view  of  these  facts,  and  as  the  attribution  to  Egg  ^^eos 
wnth  dates,  the  Trustees  accepted  the  portrait  as  authentic. 
Miss  Nightingale's  family,  however,  doubt  whether  it  is  so. 
There  is  no  general  resemblance.  The  face  is  plump,  and  all 
other  portraits  at  that  age  show  a  thin  face.  The  naxiow  ridge  of 
F.  N.'s  nose  is  not  given.  The  chestnut  colour  of  the  hair  in  the 
portrait  is  not  true  to  life.  The  eyebrows  arc  unlike.  The  expression 
is  most  uncharacteristic.  All  other  early  portraits,  even  quite 
shght  ones,  arc  remarkable  for  a  peculiarly  contained,  self-possessed 
expression.    The  dress  and  ornaments  arc  out  of  character ;  and 
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Miss  Nightingale  never  wore  ear-rings.  If  the  portrait  be  indeed 
of  her,  and  by  a  practised  artist,  it  can  hardly  have  been  made  from 
the  Ufe. 

(6)  e.  1845.  Pencil  sketch  by  Mlas  HOaiy  '"m'^^T"  Carter.  In 
the  pQsaesaion  of  Ifias  B.  A.  Qoui^.   Reproduced  in  VoL  I.  p.  38. 

(7)  c.  1850.  Full-length,  standing  beside  a  pedestal,  on  which 
stands  an  owl.  Engraved  by  F.  Holl  from  a  pencil  dra^vi^g  by 
Parthenope  Nightingale  (Lady  Vemey).  Reproduced  in  the  Illus- 
traled  Times,  February  2,  1856,  and  as  frontispiece  to  the  Victorta 
Miniaiun  Almanack  and  Fashionable  Remembrancer  for  i  S3  7. 

(8)  c.  1852.  Large  pencil  head»  copied  about  x88o  by  J.  R. 
Parsons  from  a  drawing  by  Lady  Eastlake.  The  original  was  in  bad 
condition  and  is  believed  to  have  been  destroyed.  The  copy  is  at 
I-ea  Hurst. 

(9)  c.  1852.  Photograph,  three-quarter  face,  almost  profile  ; 
three-quarter  length,  seated,  reading.  A  striped  scarf.  Enlarged 
from  a  daguerreotype.    At  Claydon. 

(10)  1854.  Photograph,  seated,  looking  down,  by  Kilbuni,  then 
222  Regent  Street.  Taken  during  Miss  Nightingale's  time  at  Harley 
Street.  There  were  two  positions  as  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  Mrs. 
Sutherland  noticed  under  No.  15,  "  looking  down  in  one,  in  the  other 
the  eyes  raised."  These  are  the  photographs  which  some  of  Miss 
Nightingale's  family  considered  the  beat. 

(xi)  1854.  A  sketch ;  seated*  reading  a  book ;  white  flower  in 
her  hair  ;  red  cross  on  her  neck.  **  H,  M.  B.  C.  del."  [Miss  Hilary 
Bonham  Carter,  whose  initials,  however,  were  J.  H.  B.  C]  "  Pub- 
lished November  28,  1854,  by  P.  and  D.  Colnap^hi  :  Colnaghi's 
Authentic  Series."  There  was  also  published  an  uncoioured  print  of 
the  same  drawing,  which  in  turn  was  adapted  in  various  forms — as 
in  a  print  published  by  W.  Bemrofie  ft  Sons,  lettered  "  Miss  Florence 
Nightingale,  the  Good  Samaritan  of  Derbyshire,  reading  the  accounts 
of  the  dreadful  sufferings  of  our  brave  wounded  soldiers,"  etc.,  etc. 

(12)  1855.  Miss  Florence  Nit^htinpale  and  Mr.  Bracebridge  on 
Cathcart's  Hill,  May  8,  1855.  Lithographed  by  Dav,  and  pul)lisho(J. 
Tliis  drawing  was  made  up  by  Lady  Verney  and  Lady  Anne  iiiuiit 
from  a  shght  sketch  by  Mrs.  Bracebridge.  Many  other  prints,  still 
further  removed  hem  life,  were  pnbuihed— «ach  as:  "Plorenoe 
Nightingale  in  tlic  Military  Hospital  at  Scutari  "  (a  coloured  print 
published,  -March  16,  1855,  by  Read  8c  Co.,  10  Johnson'?;  Court, 
Fleet  Street)  ;  "  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  the  Soldiers'  [m k  nd  " 
(drawn  by  Elston,  published  May  i,  1856,  by  Elhs,  51  Jewin  Street, 
City) ;  and  "  Tha  Great  Military  Hoi^ital  at  Scutari  "  (pubhshed, 
witii  a  sentimental  legend,  Feb.  24,  1855,  by  Stannard  ft  Dixon, 
7  Poland  Street). 

(13)  1836.  Oil  picture  of  Miss  Nightingale  receiving  the  wounded 
at  Scutari,  by  Jerry  Barratt.  Engraved  as  "  Florence  Nightingale 
at  Scutari,  A  Mission  of  Mercy,"  by  S.  Bellin.  The  picture  is  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  Percy  Bates,  Bart. 

(14)  1856.    Photograph,  three-quarter  length,  three-quarter 
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face,  standingp  by  lh»  Loodoo  Stereoscopic  Co.  Tlus  photognii»h 
was  taken  at  the  request  d  Queen  Victoria,  and  has  often  been 

reproduced. 

(15)  1856.  Plaster  statuette  ;  standing,  with  a  lamp  in  the  right 
hand,  by  Miss  HUary  Boaham  Carter.  At  Lea  Hurst.  There  arc 
several  replicas,  or  versions  with  some  difiierences.  One  is  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital;  anotbw,  in  IMr.  Henry  Bonham  Carter's  pos- 
session ;  another,  at  Claydon.  A  second  version  was,  by  advice  of 
Mr.  Woolner,  R.A.,  made  less  full  in  the  skirt.  A  small  version,  on  a 
reduced  scale  (about  15  in.  high),  was  also  made,  and  is  very  wide- 
spread. There  is  a  letter  to  Miss  Nightingale  from  Mrs.  Sutherland 
(June  1866),  in  which  she  says :  "  There  are  photographs  of  the 
Statuette  wMch  (though  it  seems  odd  to  say  so)  are  more  character- 
istic than  the  actual  portraits,  none  of  which  but  the  '  owl '  one 
[No.  7],  which  you  deprecate,  give  a  real  idea  of  what  you  were  ten 
years  ago." 

(16)  c.  1858.  Photograph,  full-length,  full  face,  standing,  by 
Goodman.  Tins  was  generally  considered  by  Miss  Nightingale's 
family  to  be  the  best  likeness  ;  reproduced  in  Vol.  I.  p.  394. 

(i  7)  1862.  MarUe  bust,  by  Sir  John  Steell.  This  bust,  presented 
to  Miss  Nightingale  by  the  non-commissicmed  offio<»3  and  men  of  the 
British  Array,  lias  been  placed  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  her  will. 
There  is  a  replica  at  Lea  Hurst. 

(18)  1S64.  Commencement  of  a  head  by  G.  F.  Watts,  K.A. 
Miss  Nightingale  was  persuaded  by  Sir  Harry  Vemey  to  receive  Mr. 
Watts  on  one  or  two  occasions,  who  made  a  beginning  only  of  a 
portrait.  It  is  very  slight,  and  Mr.  Watts  regarded  it  as  so  far  a 
failure.  He  hoped  to  be  able  to  resume  the  work,  but  abandoned 
the  idea  when  Sir  Wilham  Richmond  made  a  portrait.  The  un- 
finished canvas  is  at  Limnerslease. 

(19)  1887.  Oil  portrait,  half-length,  by  Sir  W.  B.  Kichmond, 
R.A.  At  Oaydon.  Reproduced  as  frontispieoe  to  this  vcdume. 
1887  was  the  year  of  the  final  sittings ;  the  portrait  was  begun  at  an 
earlier  date. 

(20)  c.  1890.  Photograph,  side  face,  in  veil,  by  Colonel  G.  lioyd 
Vemey. 

(21)  1891.  Photograph,  three-quarter  length,  seated  on  a  couch, 
full  face,  by  S.  G.  Payne  St  Son,  Aylesbury.   Taken  at  Qaydon. 

(22)  1906.  Two  photographs  of  ^liss  Ni^tingale  in  her  room ; 
by  Miss  £.  F.  Bosanquet.  One  of  these,  enlarged,  is  reproduced 

above,  p.  306. 

(23)  1907.  Two  water-colour  drawings  (and  a  repUca),  by  Miss 
F.  Amicia  de  Bidcn  Footner.  One  is  reproduced  above,  p.  404. 
These  drawings  of  Bfiss  Nightingale  in  her  room  at  South  Street  are 
in  possession  of  various  members  of  the  family. 

{24)  1908.  Chalk-drawing,  by  Countess  Feodora  Gleichen.  At 
Windsor,  made  (from  hfe)  hy  command  of  King  Edward  VII.  for  a 
collection  of  portraits  of  members  of  the  Order  of  Mcht. 
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Improvement  Committee  (1862), 
L  40i  ii.  2 

Barracks  and  Hospital  Improve- 
ment Commission  (made  a 
permanent  body,  1862),  ii.  64- 
65 ;  reinforced  by  representa- 
tives of  the  India  Office,  to 
advise  on  Indian  sanitary 
measures  (1863),  ii>  33.  42.  45. 
464  48^   51,   150 ;    its  name 
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changed    to    Amy  Sanitary 
Committee  (1865),  ii.  65  ;  vari- 
ous references,  ii.  147,  149,  121, 
172,  173,  17S.  279 ;  threatened, 
reconstituted  (1890),  ii.  374-5 
Barracks,  improvements  in,  L  3^8, 
405 1  ii.  374  «..  406-7  ;  F.  N/s  pro- 
posed model,  L  374 
Barratt,  Jerry,  picture  of  F.  N.  at 

Scutari,  ii.  468 
Barrie,    Georgiana.      See  Gonzaga, 
Sister 

Bathurst,  Caroline,  L  in 
Batta,  violoncellist,  L  25 
Baudens,  L.,  L  204  a> 
Bayard,  the  Chevalier,  ii.  i5a 
Bayard,  T.  F.  (American  Ambassador), 
ii. 

Bayuda  Desert,  ii.  350 

Bazaars,  L  So 

Beatitudes,  the,  ii.  120.  261 

Beaumont,  EUe  de,  L  21 

Bechc,  Sir  IL  de  la,  L  38 

Bedchamber  Plot,  L  25 

Begging  letters,  L  318.  319.  496.  ii. 

86  ir26 
Bence- Jones,  Dr.,  L  a6q.  456  457 
Bengal,  plants  of,  ii.  310 
Bengal  Land  Question,  ii.  2S5,  297 
Bengal  Social  Science  Association,  ii. 

LZ§i  446 
Bentinck,  General,  L  23s 
Benton,  Samuel,  ii.  222  a. 
Berlin,  F.  N.'s  study  of  hospitals  at, 

L  qr,  412  ;  Victoria  Training  School 

for  Nurses,  ii.  iqo 
Bermondsey,  R.C.  Convent  at,  Nuns 

from,  with  F.  N.  during  Crimean 

War,  L  150.  253.  304 ;  subsequent 

relations  with,  L  482 
Bermuda,  yellow  fever,  ii.  20 
Bemays,  Dr.,  i.  460 
Best,  Mr.,  L  266,  liii 
Bethune,  Mr.,  L  15 
Bhownaggree,  Mr.,  ii.  128 
Bible,  the,  F.  N.  on  selections  from, 

ii.  228.  229 ;    Protestant  view  of, 

i.  22 

Birds,  F.  N.'s  fondness  for,  L  %  10. 

28.  ii.  300 
Birdwood,  Sir  George,  ii.  378 
Birkenhead,  loss  of  the,  L  3x6 
Birkenhead  Hospital,  L  423 
Bismarck,  Prince,  ii.  105.  315 
"  Bison,"  the,  L  525  ;  bullyable,  i-  Hi  ; 

bullying  the,  L  ^zii  ilAi  35 
Blachford,  Lord.    See  Rogers 
Blackwell,  Dr.  Eluabcth,  L  23,  61 
Blackwood,  Lady  Alicia,  L  io7.  iq8. 

240  ;  her  Experiences  of  the  Crimean 

War,  ii.  463.  quoted,  L  247.  2fiQ 
Blackwood,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.,  L  197 


Blanchecotte,  Madame,  Impressions  de 

Femme,  il.  315 
Blue-books,  L  377.  3^6,  499.  soo.  ii. 

307 

Board  of  Stirvey,  L  202 
Body  and  soul,  iL  224 
Boer  War,  ii.  411 
Bokhara,  King  of,  ii.  156 

Bologna,  ii.  420 

Bomba,  King  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples, 
ii.  Qo 

Bombay :  plague,  ii.  409  ;  sanitation 
in,  ii.  174.  183.  2&1  ;  Village  Sanita- 
tion Bill.  ii.  377^  454 
Bonham  Carter,  Charles,  ii.  392 
Bonham  Carter,  Miss  Edith,  ii.  389 
Bonham  Carter,  Henry,  L  v,  30,  2S0, 
ii.  190.  191.  200.  254.  361  n^  362, 
363,  392,  32i  403,  413 
Bonham  Carter,  Miss  Hilary,  L  11.  2q. 
22^    124,  130^  431^  422^  500,  502^ 
ii.  25 11. ;  illness  and  death  of,  ii. 
93.  395  ;    portraits  of  F.  N.  by, 
ii.  468,  469 
Bonham  Carter,  John  (M.P.  for  Ports- 
mouth), L  23 
Bonham  Carter,  John  ("  Jack,"  M.P. 

for  Winchester),  L  423 
Bonham  Carter,  Malcolm,  ii.  389 
Bonham  Carter,  Norman,  ii.  389 
Books,  object  of,  ii.  233 ;  prefaces  to, 
L  xxiU 

Booth,  Charles,  on  F.  N.,  L  456 
Bosanquet,  Miss  Elizabeth,  ii.  4x6.  463 
Bossuet,  L  481 
Bosweli's  Johnson,  ii.  99 
Boufi6  (French  actor),  L  34 
Bowman,  Sir  William,  M.D.,  L  137,  lAJLi 

456  n.,  457.  462  ;    letter  to  F.  N., 

L  462 

Boyd,  Florence  Nightingale,  ii.  432 
Bracebridge,  Charles  IL  :  with  F.  N. 
in  Rome  (1847-48),  L  69^  Zi,  Z2  ; 
with  F.  N.  in  Egypt  and  Greece,  etc. 
(1849-50),  L  84 ;  Sidney  Herbert 
proposes  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B. 
should  accompany  F.  N.  to  Scutari, 
L  153.  115  ;  his  sojourn  at  Scutari 
and  work  there,  L  173,  197,  203.  235. 
241.  250.  ii.  236 ;  letters  from, 
L  181.  183.  186.  101.  235  ;  S. 
Herbert's  tribute  to,  L  269  ;  accom- 
panies F.  N.  to  the  Crimea,  L  256  ; 
returns  to  England,  L  295  ;  speech 
on  his  return,  L  213,  287.  ii.  459  ; 
joins  Council  of  Nightingale  Fund, 
L  456  tL. ;  various  references,  L  62i 
70.  114.  ills  2841  iLL  3A8i  ii.  a6o ; 
death  of,  ii.  236 ;  character  of,  il. 
236,  237 

Bracebridge,    Mrs.    Charles  (Selina 
Mills) :  F.  N.'s  affection  for  (1846),  L 
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25 ;  tributes  to  (1874,  etc),  ii.  2:^6, 
2.37.  305  ;  with  F.  N.  in  Rome  (1847- 
1848),  i-  62,  20.  zi.  23 ;  with  F.  N. 
in  Egypt,  etc.  (1849-50),  L  84. ; 
accompanies  F.  N.  to  Scutari  and 
work  there,  L  153^  155,  158,  i6;i, 
2ii  3^  2364  2^  296 ;  goes 
to  the  Crimea^  L  i6Q ;  various 
references,  L  62i  22i  2^  iia.  114. 
124.   I2Q.    141.  462,  S02.  ii.  89.  96. 

.  260,  ^68  ;  death  of,  iL  216 

Brichard,  M^e  de,  ii.  8jc 

Bridgeman,  Mrs.  (Mother  Superior  of 
the  Kinsale  nuns),  L  289,  292.  29."^ 

Bright,  John,  L  ii.  2522 ;  inter- 

view with  F.  N.,  ii.  289 

Brinton,  Dr.  W.,  L  ^60 

British  Army  S<7ipture  Readers,  L  40  s 

British  Association,  meeting,  1847,  L 
65  ;  1861,  ii.  £  a- 

British  Medical  Journal,  on  nursing, 

1854-74.  iAA 
British  Nurses  Association,  ii.  356  st^. 
Broadhead,  W.,  and  rattening,  ii. 
Brotigham,  Lord,  L  26^  428.  ii. 
Brown,  Lieut.-Col.  Clifton,  i-  2&a 
Brown,  General  Sir  George,  L  i7S.  319 
Brown,  Jo^ipph,  M.D.,  L  330,  332 
Browning,    Elizabeth    Barrett,  sees 

F.  N.,  L  ufl 
Browning,  Robert,  ii.  325  ;  quoted  or 

referred  to,  Paracelsus,  L  43^ 

ii.  426  ;  /?a6M  Ben  Egra,  ii.  401.  402  ; 

Rin^  and  the  Book,  ii.  307 
Brutx,  Lady  Augusta  (Stanley),  L  124. 

281.  ii.  93 
Bruce,  iL  A.  (Lord  Aberdare),  ii.  112 
Brussels,  F.  N.'s  study  of  hospitals  at, 

L  ill 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  ii.  2&2 
Buckingham  Canal  (Madras),  ii.  288  tL. 
Buckle,  H.  T.,  History  of  Civilization, 
L  484 

Buckley,  R.  B.,  Irrigation  Works  of 

India,  ii.  2^2 
Bucks,   North,  Technical  Education 

Committee,  ii.  383.  384 
Budget,  a  Moral,  ii.  ai8.  219 
Buenos  Ayres,  ii.  412 
Buffon,  ii.  62 
Bulgaria,  ii.  284 

Bunsen,  Baron  von,  and  family,  L  62^ 

61,  8i,  xi^  ii. 
Burdett,  Sir  Henry,  ii.  356 
Burdett-Coutts,  Lady,  L  151.  499.  ii. 

418,  456 

Bureaucracy,  evils   of,    L  40s.  407, 
ii-  ^ 

Burglars,  ii.  ■^q^ 

Burgoync,  General  Sir  John,  L  410 
Bxirial  Board  Office,  ii.  36 
Burke,  quoted,  ii.  ifi 


I  Burlington   Hotel,   London,   L  328. 
1     ^4 J.  380,  406,  431.  4q8  ;  associations 
with  F.  N.,  L  502 ;    a  domestic 
catastrophe  at,  L  506;   maids  at, 
i-  ■■)07  :   F.  N.  leaves  (Aug.  1861), 
L  522  ;  never  revisits,  ii.  3 
Burma,  annexation  of,  ii.  372 
Business-like :     Roman  Catholicism, 
L  424.  487  ;  imbusiness-likeness,  L 

Butler,  Mrs.  Josephine,  ii.  25 
Butter^eld,  William,  L  423 
B>Ton,  Lady,  L  114,  262.  265,  266 
B>Ton,  Lord,  L  369,  ii.  389 
Byron  of  the  East,  the,  ii.  128 

Cabal,"  F.  N.'s.  L  313.  365 
"Cabinet,"  F.  N.'s,  L  313,  352i  2^ 

4Q2.  ii.  21 
Cadmus,  L  32 

Caird,  Sir  James,  ii.  289.  292  n.,  333 

Caird,  Mr.,  M.P.,  L  437 

Cairo,  mosques,  ii.  226 

Calcutta,  sanitary   condition  of,  ii. 

ill  52,  86»  UAi  122j  111,  183,  281^ 

325 

Cambridge,  Duke  of,  i-  269,  273.  324, 
340 ;  F.  N.'s  estimate  of,  L  384- 
185 ;  letters  to  F.  N.,  L  384.  ii. 
407  ;  opposes  General  Hospital  at 
Woolwich,  ii.  6 ;  other  references, 
ii.  5^  68  ;  retirement,  ii.  407 

Campbell,  Sir  George,  ii.  177.  283,  205. 
206.  2q8  ;  lectures  at  Oxford  for 
F.  N.,  ii.  334 ;  F.  N.  on,  ii.  274 

Campbell,  Lewis,  ii.  30<? 

Canadian  Expedition  (1861),  ii.  2i  ^ 

CandoUe,  A.  P.  de,  L  12 

Canning,  Lady,  L  131.  134.  140.  160. 
266.  371 

Cap  (dog),  L  13 

Cardigan,  Lord,  L  22i 

"  Cardinal,"  the,  L  24Q.  499 

Cards  and  working-men's  clubs,  ii.  326 

Cardwell,  Edward,  Viscount,  iL  23^  30, 
ifi2       173,  212,  318 

Carl  vie,  Mrs.,  L  488 

Carlyle,  Thomas  :  on  Happiness,  L  62  ; 
Past  and  Present,  L  34 ;  on  F.  N.'s 
Papers  in  Eraser's  Maganne,  ii.  165, 
220 

Carpenter,  Miss,  ii.  177,  178 

Carracci.  ii.  23^ 

Carter,  Bonham.    See  Bonham  Carter 

Cassandra,  i-  119.  400 

Catholics  and  Protestants  compared, 

L  22i   5^        Komau  Catholicism 
Cats,  L  49Q.  S04.  ii.  Hx  392 
Cautley,  Sir  Proby,  member  of  the 

Royal  Commission  on  India  (1859), 

ii.       21;   of  the  Army  Sanitary 

Committee,  iL  3311. 
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Cavalry  barracks,  ii.  65 

Cavour,   death   and  last  words  of, 

L  401.  404.  484 
Cawnpore,  ii.  141 

Census :  of  1861,  F.  N.  and,  L  435- 
4^8 ;  of  1861  and  1901  compared, 
on  nurses,  L  ;  Papers,  how  to 
fill  in,  ii.  2Qh 

Century  of  Family  LttUrs,      L  96, 

4461  ii.464 

Ceylon,  barracks,  ii.  22 

Chadwick,  Sir  Edwin,  L  ^S2.  ASi,  505. 

4j  I33»  138.  222  ;  introduces  F.  N. 

to  Mill,  L  422  'f  <^       N.'s  illness, 

i-  4ai±  423 
Chalon,  A.  E.,  ii.  467 

Chamberlain,  Joseph,  ii.  407 

Chamberlain,  Sir  Neville,  ii.  .^6^ 

Chambers,  Robert,  Vestiges  of  Creation, 

1-22 

Character,  F.  N.  on,  ii.  4^;  seldom 
deserved,  L  xxiii 

Cbarmouth,  L  So 
Chartists,  L  8q 

Chateaubriand^  u  30,  31^  ii.  16,  43^ 

Chatcl,  Madame  de,  ii.  2^ 

Chatham :   Fort  Pitt,  Medical  School 

at,  L  330 ;    F.  N.'s  inspection  of 

hospitals  at,  L  316,  349 
Chaumout,  Professor  F.  de,  L  383 
Chelsea  Board,  L        IIL  312 
Chelsea  Military  Hospital,  L  349 
Chelsea  Pensioners,  remini5cen<^  of 

F.  N.,  L  215 
Chewed  food  books,  L  4^6 
Chejme,  T.  K.,  ii.  aag 
Childers,  Hugh  C.  E.,  ii.  328^  332 ; 

Queen  Victoria's  letters  to  (1883), 

L  215  tL. 

Children,  F.  N.'s  interest  in,  ii.  305 

Children's  Bible,  iL  22& 

China,   Expeditionary   Force  (1837), 

Cbisholm,  Mrs.,  L  133 

Choate,  Joseph       ii.  421 

Cholera,  in  India,  ii.  22i  344.  455  ; 
inquiry,  1869,  ii.  121 ;  in  London 
(1854),  L  140 ;  as  a  "  visitation  of 
God,"  L  422 

Chorlton  Union  Infirmary,  L  423 

Christ :  the  Cross  and,  L  486 ;  His 
dogmas  and  those  of  the  Cburcb, 
ii.  332  ;  the  first  true  Mystic,  ii.  333. 
243 ;  Italian  pictures  of,  ii.  254  ; 
not  an  ascetic,  L  369,  in  what  sense, 
ii.  140 ;  Prometheus  and,  ii.  330  ; 
Renan's,  L  486 ;  as  *'  Saviour," 
L  485 ;  the  Son,  L  486,  ii.  244  ; 
various  conceptions  of,  L  363 

Christian,  Princess,  ii.  357.  360,  363, 

2^  36ix  408 
Christianity,  essence  of,  ii.  429 


Christie,  Miss,  L  11 

Christison,  Professor,  L  352,  368 

Church-going,  L  UAx  2^  476 

Church  of  England,  i.  J2i  58,  ii.  393 

Church  of  Rome,  L  57.  58 

Churchill,  Lord  Randolph,  ii.  368,  374 

Cid,  the,  L  373 

Clarendon,  Lord,  L  278,  325,  ii.  93 ; 
pressed  to  join  the  Derby  Govern- 
ment (x866),  ii.  ixih 

Clark,  Sir  George,  ii.  278 

Clark,  Sir  James,  M.D. :  F.  N.  visits, 
at  Birk  Hall  (1852).  L  118^  (1856) 
321 ;  introduces  F.  N.  to  Queen 
Victoria,  L  32^;  serves  on  the 
Royal  Commission  (1857),  L  328, 
I3O1  nil  332 ;  joins  Council  of 
Nigbtingaie  Fund,  L  456 452 1 
consults  with  F.  N.  on  China  Expedi- 
tion, L  340;  on  status  of  Army 
doctors,  ii.  62i  6S ;  on  F.  N.  as 
founder  of  Army  Medical  School, 
L  3^2  ;  on  Notes  on  Nursing,  L  448  ; 
letters  to  F.  N.,  L  329,  448  ;  various 
references,  L  :i84.  300.  422.  ii.  118. 
187,  246 

Clark,  Sir  John  (son  of  the  foregoing), 

i.  322 
Clark,  Le  Gros,  L  460 
Clark,  W.,  civil  engineer,  ii.  177,  214, 

278,  280,  2&2 

Clarke,  Mary.    See  Mohl 

Clarke,  Mrs.  (matron),  L  130 

Clarkson,  Thomas,  L  i 

Classical  Literature,  ii.  390 

Claydou,  F.  N.  at,  ii.  309.  3x0.  324. 
349.  383.  383.  308.  415 :  portraiU 
of  her  at,  iL  467.  468,  469  ;  Nightin- 
gale nurses  at,  ii. 

Cleanthes,  L  490 

Clinton,  Lord,  ii. 

Clive,  Mrs.  Archer,  L  66,  62i  ii.  83 ; 
Paul  FerroU,  L  66,  405.  500 

Clough,  Arthur  Hugh :  at  Oxford, 
Jowett's  reminiscences,  ii.  12 ; 
marries  F.  N.'s  cousin,  Blanche 
Smith,  L  ;  sees  F.  N.  off  to 

Scutari,  L  ;  friendship  with 
F.  N.  and  service  to  her,  L  348. 

380,  469,  422  !Li  42Ii  424i  10. 
II,  14 :  his  sympathy,  ii.  12^  16 ; 
Secretary    of    Nigbtingaie  Fund, 

i.  457.  494.  ii.  u ;  introduces  F.  N. 
to  Jowett,  L  421 letter  to  F.  N., 
L  494 ;   illness,  ii.  10,  iij  death, 

ii.  loj  F.  N.'s  grief,  ii.  li  i6j 
character  of,  ii.  lOj  l2  ;  Jowett  on, 
ii.  i2j  222  ;  Sir  J.  McNeill  on,  ii.  13  ; 
poems  of,  quoted  or  referred  to, 
L  468,  481.  484.  ii.  355 ;  various 
references,  ii.  6^^  151.  i94.  3i6.  22^ 
388 
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Clown  and  pantaloon  at  a  theatre  fire, 

u.  2hl 
Clyde,  Lord,  ii.  ii7 
Cobden,  Richard,  L  23^ 
Cochrane,  Miss  Alice,  ii.  416 
Codrington,  General,  L  406 
Cohn,  F.,  L  441 
Coleridge,  S.  T.,  ii.  213 
Colonial  Hospitals,  ii.  23.  *•  Prisons, 

ii.  fiQ ;  Schools,  ii.  2^ 
Colonization,  ii.  i6s.  ihh 
Coltman,  Charlotte,  L  322  ft* 
Coltman,  William,  L  322  !Lj  132 
Coltman,  Mrs.  William,  L  232  tLt  ii*  467 
Colvin,  Sir  Auckland,  L  xxviii 
Combe,  Andrew,  Management  of  In- 
fancy, L  J22  tt^ 
Combe,  Dr.,  L  ^60  a. 
Combe  Hiirst,  L  30,  34a 
Commissariat,  i»  I57.  331 1  ii.  64,  70 
Commissions,  Lord  Salisbury  on,  ii.  282 
Committees,  art  of  managing,  L  135 
Communion,  Holy,  F.  N.  and,  L  96, 

25Q.  480.  U.  243i  ^ 

Constantinople :  dogs  as  scavengers, 
ii.  283  ;  F.  N.'s  study  of  hospitals 
at,  L  412 ;  views  on  approaching, 
L  171 

Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  ii.  74.  75. 
212.  408 

Conviction  of  sin,  L  49 
Co-opexative  movement,  ii. 
Corfield,  Dr.,  ii.  379 

Corfu,  L  Qo 

Corrcggio,  **  Reading  Magdalen,"  L  ftij 

9Ix  U2 

Cosmogony,  the  Indian,  ii.  282.  332. 

405 

Cotton,  Sir  Arthur,  ii.  284.  285.  295, 
296.  299.  4SO  ;  his  Life,  ii.  222  ^ 

Cousin,  Victor,  L  2^ 

Cousins,  marriage  of,  L  98 

Coventry,  Hospital,  L  423  ;  weavers, 
L  424 

Cowper,  Mrs.  William,  iL  93 
Cox,  Colonel  and  Mrs.,  ii.  202 
"  Coxcombs,"  L  376,  379 
Cranbome,  Lord.    Sec  Salisbury,  Mar- 
quis of 

Cranbrook,  Earl  of  (Mr.  Gathome 
Hardy) :  President  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  (1866),  ii.  lofi ;  F.  N.'s  com- 
munications with,  on  London  work- 
house reform,  ii.  ix^  134.  135.  i37  ; 
his  Metropolitan  Poor  Act  (1867), 
ii.  132 ;  F.  N.'s  communications 
with,  as  Secretary  for  War  (1876), 
ii-  318.  319 ;  as  Secretary  for  India 
(1878),  ii.  289  ;  letters  to  F.  N.,  ii. 

Cran worth.  Lady,  L  134.  300 
Cranworth,  Lord  Chancellor,  i. 


Craven,  Mrs.  Dacre.    See  Lees 

Crawford,  Dr.  T.,  ii.  33S,  407 

Creeds,  and  Works,  L  58,  48S 

Crewe,  Marquis  of,  speech  on  Indian 
sanitation  (1913),  ii.  \a5. 

Crimea,  the :  flowers  in,  L  285,  450 ; 
Hospitals  in,  L  254 ;  invasion  of, 
L  145  ;  F.  N.'s  three  visits  to,  L  255. 
283.   See  also  Nightingale,  F.  (2I 

Crimean  veterans,  ii.  420,  457.  458 

Crimean  War  :  heroism  of  the  soldiers, 
L  184.  18.S.  257.  312  ;  popular  resent- 
ment at  hospital  and  nursing  defects, 
L  146  ;  nature  and  causes  of  these 
defects,  L  175.  i/S,  179.  202,  205. 
207,  211,  221,  224  seq.,  ii.  10.  43  : 
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Gordon  Boys*  Home,  ii.  330 

Gordon  Relief  Expedition,  ii.  346.  350 

Gordon,  Miss,  ii.  353 

Gordon,   Mr.   (engineer  at  Scutari), 

L  206.  234 

Goschen,  G.  J.  (Viscount)  :  on  statis- 
tics, L  428  ;  sees  b.  N.,  her  estimate 
of  him,  ii.  l66 

Gospel  of  St.  John,  ii.  366 

Graham,  Sir  James,  L  34 

Grant,  Bishop,  Life  of,  ii.  463 ;  quoted, 
L  i23i  2i9 

Grant,  Sir  Hope,  ii.  65 

Grant  Duff,  Sir  Mountstuart,  ii.  333, 
MA 

Granville,  Earl,  ii.  92  ;  Life  of,  quoted, 

i-  223j  228 
Grates,  varnish  for,  L  347 
Gray,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  L  65 
Greathed,  Colonel  E.  iL,  ii.  22 
Great  Ormond  Street,  hospital  of  the 

Bermondsey  Nuns,  L  487  «- 
Greece  :  architecture,  i,  M  ;  scenery, 

L  6(2 

Greek  chorus,  ii.  26 ;  Greek  literature, 
ii.  229 

Green,  Mrs.  T.  H^  ii.  398 
Greg,  W.  R.,  ii.  35 

Greville's  Journal,  quoted,  u  145.  126 
Grey,  third  Earl,  L  354.  436,  438 

Grey,  Sir  George  (Governor  of  New 
Zealand),  L  ii_t  iL  78,  440 


Grey,  Sir  George  (Queen  Victoria's 

Private  Secretary),  i-  324, 
Grillage,  Peter,  i.  304.  iu  302 
Grisi,  Carlotta,  L  10.  24 
Grosvenor  Hotel  fPark  Street),  iL  91 
Grote,  G.,  ou  J.  S.  Mill,  ii.  221 ;  History 

of  Greece,  ii.  97 
Guildford,   Surrey  County  Hospital, 

»•  423 

Guizot,  L  21,  26,  82,  431 
Guy's  Hospital,  L  433 

Haig,  Colonel  F.  T.,  ii.  275.  295 

Halifax  (Nova  Scotia)  soldiers'  insti- 
tute, ii.  26 

HalJ,       Byng,  ii.  460 

Hall,  Sir  John,  M.D. :  Inspector- 
General  of  hospitals  in  Crimea,  L  i&8  ; 
his  mistakes,  L  352 ;  resents  re- 
quisitions as  slurs  on  his  prepara- 
tions, L  2M ;  opposition  to  F.  N., 
L  213,  288.  291,  297.  iM;  rebuked 
by  Secretary  of  State,  L  292,  293  ; 
evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission 
(1857),  L  332i  358  ;  S.  Herbert  and 
F.  N.  prevent  his  appointment  as 
Director-General,  L  33r.  378.  ii. 
146  tk. ',  various  references  to,  L  356, 
382.  437  ;  Life  of,  by  Mitra,  interest 
of,  L  i69>  quoted  or  referred  to, 
L  204      213.  291.  292.  293 

Hall,  S.  C,  L  269,  ii.  450;  Mrs., 
L  462  11. 

Hallam,  H^  L  65 

Hannen,  Lord,  ii.  362 

Happiness,  L  106.  ii.  322 

Harcourt,  E.  V.,  Archbishopof  York,L  53 

Hardy,  Gathome.    See  Cranbrook 

Hare,  A,  J.  C,  Story  of  Two  Noble 
Lives,  quoted,  L  321 

Harley  Street  Hospital,  London,  ii. 
438 ;  F.  N.'s  work  at,  L  129.  131, 
134,  135  seq.,  140,  141 

Harrowby,  Lord,  ii.  63 

Hart,  Ernest,  ii.  124,  137 

Hartington,  Lord,  ii.  70.  7r 

Hastings,  Lady  Flora,  L  25 

Hastings,  Warren,  ii.  43 

Hatcher,  Miss  Temperance  (Mrs. 
Grillage),  ii.  302 

Hathaway,  Dr.,  ii.  49,  31 

Hawes,  Sir  Benjamin,  permanent 
Under  Secretary  for  War  (1857-62), 
i'  403.  405f  ii.  &i ;  death  of,  ii.  62 

Hawthorn,  Mrs.,  ii.  327,  337,  342 

Hawthorne,  N.,  Transformation,  L  97 

Hayward,  Abraham,  L  344  408 

Health  Missioners,  ii.  383-4 

Heathcotc,  Sir  William,  u  321  ill 

Heaven,  u.  209,  233,  234,  103^  428. 
429- 30 

HeU,  L  11 
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Hemans,  Mrs.,  L  m 
Henley,  W.  E.,  In  Hospital,  L  186. 
ii.  264 

Hcnniker,  Sir  Brydges,  ii.  283  il 
Herbert,  Sidney  (Lord  Herbert  of  Lea). 
f(i)  chronological ;  (2J  chaxactcr  ; 
[3}  letters ;  (4]  miscellaneous  re- 
ferences.] 
{1}  Chronological : — 
Secretary- at- war  under  Peel  (1845- 
1846),  L  29  ;  interest  in  welfare  of 
the  soldiers,  L  149 ;  interest  in 
hospitals,  nursing,  emigration,  L 
80,  137.  149 ;  marriage  (1846), 
L  22 ;  relations  with  his  wife, 
L  80j  411  ;  meets  F.  N.  at  Rome 
(1847-48),  friendship,  L  22J  visits 
her  at  Kaiser swcrth  (1851),  L  114  ; 
sccretary-at-war  under  Aberdeen, 
relieves  Duke  of  Newcastle  of 
hospital  matters,  L  149.  217 ; 
asks  F.  N.  to  go  out  to  the  East 
(Oct.  ii  1854),  L  151-4  ;  settles 
expedition  at  interview  (Oct.  16). 
L  LIS ;  issues  her  instructions, 
L  Lis  ;  helps  her  to  select  nurses, 
L  ;  favours  a  larger  number, 
L  L58 ;  addresses  nurses  before 
departure,  L  153  ;  writes  to  papers 
saying  further  niu^es  will  not  be 
sent  except  on  F.  N.'s  requisition, 
L  183  ;  sends  out  second  party  of 
nurses  under  Miss  Stanley,  L  iM  ; 
instructs  F.  N.  to  communicate 
freely  with  him,  L  ai7  ;  acts  on 
her  reports,  L  2ix  ;  retires  from 
office  (1855),  transmits  F.  N.'s 
subsequent  reports  to  his  suc- 
cessor, L  312 ;  acts  as  honorary 
secretary  of  Nightingale  Fimd,  L 
269 ;  on  the  Council,  L  456»  n.,  457 ; 
speech  at  public  meeting  to  pro- 
mote Fund,  L  113,  180.  IQQ.  237. 
264.  26Q,  270.  306 ;  begs  F.  N.  to 
return  after  her  illness  in  Crimea, 
L  2^ ;  sees  F.  N.  on  her  return 
(1856),  L  212;  discusses  plans  of 
reform  with  her,  L  321.  aiS ; 
accepts  chairmanship  of  Royal 
Commission  on  Health  of  the  Army, 
i»  334 ;  negotiations  with  Lord 
Panmure  in  concert  with  F.  N., 
i'  Hi  ;  work  as  chairman  of  Royal 
Commission,  assisted  by  F.  N., 
»•  3i2i  355  seq.,  360 ;  holds  back 
report,  pending  guarantees  for 
reform,  L  363.  364 ;  accepts 
chairmanship  of  executive  Sub- 
Commissions,  hard  work  on  them, 
i.  363,  :Vi6,  ^81,  382 ;  carries 
motion  in  support  of  McNeill  and 
Tulloch  (1857),  L  338;  holiday 
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in  Ireland  (Aug.  1857),  sees  F.  N. 
on  bis  return,  L  364  ;  overstrain 

(1858)  ,  L  381 ;  accepts  chairman- 
ship of  Indian  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion (1859),  Vi^,  »•  12.  ; 
resigns  chairmanship,  ii.  22^  23, 
on  becoming  Secretary  for  War 

(1859)  ,  i.  387,  400  ;  summary  of 
his  sanitary  and  other  reforms, 
L  388-99.  ii.  12A ;  fortification 
scheme,  L  398 ;  voluntprr  {q.v.) 
movement,  ii.  2;  health  fails, 
L  401  ;  works  on  indomitably, 
L  405.  ii-  403 ;  wanted  Sir  J. 
Lawrence  as  Viceroy  (1861),  ii.  44 ; 
interview  with  F.  N.  (Dec.  i860), 
L  40 1  ;  re?:ign?;  House  of  Commons, 
created    Lord    Herbert    of  Lea 

(1860)  ,  L  402;  first  speech  in 
Housft  of  Lords,  L  402  tt. ;  in- 
creasing illness,  L  404.  303  ;  re- 
signs office,  L  406  ;  last  interview 
with  F.  N.,  L  406 ;  ordered 
abroad,  L  406.  503  ;  return  homo 
and  death,  L  406.  507,  ii.  2 ; 
dying  words  about  F.  N.,  L  406 ; 
funeral,  L  409  ;  Memorial  meeting, 
L  40Q-10  ;  Memorial  to,  iL  6^  8  ; 
last  official  schemes  and  wishes : 
desired  De  Grey  as  his  successor, 
ii.  30;  General  Military  Hospital 
at  Woolwich,  ii.  6 ;  his  schemes 
frustrated  after  his  death,  ii.  4^ 
6.  24  ;  had  inserted  no  "  main- 
spring," ii.  5.  144 

(2)  Character,  ii.  123  : — 

Angelic  temper,  L  407 ;  as  an 
Administrator  (Mr.  Gladstone's 
estimate),  L  409 ;  as  army  re- 
former, L  399  ;  charm,  L  411  ; 
chivalry,  L  323  ;  contrasted  with 
F.  N.,  L  412 ;  conversational 
powers,  L  411,  ii.  223 ;  eclecti- 
cism, L  1366  ;  Jowett  on  what  he 
might  have  been,  it.  :  manage- 
ment of  Royal  Commissions,  L 
358  ;  not  a  party  man,  ii.  126 ; 
openness,  ii.  169 ;  popularity, 
L  149,  422 ;  position  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  etc.,  L  149 ; 
quick  perception,  L  358,  366, 
ii.  132  ;  a  baviour,  L  412,  485  ; 
sympathetic  manner,  L  338 ; 
unselfish  devotion,  L  407.  ii.  293. 
For  his  rddtious  with  F.  N.,  sec 
Nightingale,  Florence  (3) 

LeUers  :— 
To  F.  N. :  (1854,  Oct.  li)  L  151- 
154 ;  (1856)  L  290,  31J,  iJ_L 
322i  liSh       111;  (1857)  i-  ai2i 

348,  2^  3i2i  22^  2601  (1858) 
i-  328i  222i  aSOi  ^  282  :  (1859) 
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i-  382;  (1861)  L  404 :  to  com* 
mand.mt  at  Scutari,  L  128;  to 
Lord  Raglan,  L  2&&  ;  to  Samuel 
Smith,  L  't  to  Dr.  Sutherland, 
i-  222 

(4)  Various  references  : — 

2^  2Mi  a52i       22I1  22Ai  22^ 
377.  ^78.  .^82.  3Q4.  468.  ii.  II, 

26^  38,  6^  81^         LZIj  I22i 
214.  360.  32i  381,  3(26,  404, 

400 

Herbert,  Mrs.  Sidney  (Lady  Herbert 
of  Lea),  marriage,  L  29 1  meets 
F.  N.  at  Rome,  L  22  »  friendship  with 
F.  N.,  L  22i  80,  134,  324»  38^  aMi 
411 ;  helps  F.  N.  at  Harley  Street, 
L    134;    defends    F.    N.  against 
sectarian  attacks,  L  245  ;  intercedes 
with   Manning   (1867)   about  Ber- 
mondsey  nuns,  L  487  a* ;  her  help 
to  her  husband,  ii.      ;  grief  at  his 
death,  ii.  12 ;  joins  Church  of  Rome, 
ii.  82 ;   letters :  to  F.  N.,  L  ;^^2. 
366.  400.  402,  ii.    ha;    to  Mrs. 
Bracebridgc,  L  iHc),  n)2,  zzx  ;  vari- 
oxis  references,  L  136.  137.  2iS|.  266. 
268,  222i  ii.  4,  5i  6,  182 
Hereford,  Dean  of.    See  Dawes 
"  Heroic  Dead,  The,"  verses  on,  L  263 
Heroism,  L  3^7,  484 
Hewlett,  Dr.,  ii.  174.  183.  381 
Hicks,   Miss   Philippa   (Mrs.  Large), 

ii.  348 
Hicks-Beach,  Sir  Michael,  ii.  361 
High  Church  Party,  ii.  322 
Hiphgate  Infirmary,  ii.  n)2,  272 
Hill,  Mr.  aiid  .Mrs.,  American  mission- 
aries, L  8q.  01 
Hill,  Miss  Annie,  ii.  223 
liiU,  Miss  Octavia,  L  921  981  ii.  304. 

4SO 

Hill  Stations,  India,  ii.  28-Q 

History,  philosophy  of,  L  484 

Hobhouse,  Lord,  ii.  362 

Holland,  Queen  of,  ii.  8^^  182 

HoUoway  (near  Lea  Hurst),  ii.  326,  392 

Holyoake,  G.  J.,  L  iiq.  12Q. 

Holy  Writ,  ii.  229 

Homer,  L  13.  47.  ii«  43.  a2Q 

Hong  Kong,  barracks,  ii.  402 

Hook,  Dr.  (Vicar  of  Leeds),  L  55 

Hookham,  Mr.  (bookseller),  L  265 

Hopkins,  Miss  Ellice,  ii.  450 

Hornby,  Lady,  Constantinople  during 

the  Crimean  War,  ii.  462  ;  quoted, 

L  285^  2^12 
Homer,  Miss  Joanna,  L  33 
Horse  Guards,  the  (ofiBce),  L  I70.  200. 

403.  ii.   4i  6»  92  58 ;    a  "  Horse 

Guards  letter,"  L  437 
Horses,  army,  in  the  Crimea,  ii.  63  ;  in 

Hansom  cabs,  ii.  6£i 


Hospital  hymn,  ii.  238 
Hospitals  :  anxieties  in,  L  132 ;  con- 
dition of,  in  V.  N.'s  early  time,  L  41S. 
417  seq. ;  F.  N.'s  work  in  reforming, 
L  415-16.  see  further.  Nightingale, 
F.  greenery    for,    L    4QQ : 

"  pavilion  "  (g.».)  system,  L  340  ; 
scheme  for  supply  in  military,  L  222  ; 
statiilics,  L  430  seq. 
Hospitals  Association,  ii.  336 
Hospital,  Th€,  ii.  363 
Houghton,  Lord.    See  Milnes 
Hougomont,  a  moral  from,  ii.  21 
House  of  Lords,  L  437 
Household  Hygiene,  L  44S.  451 
Housekeeping,  L  ^  iL  3^2 -3 
Housing  of  the  People,  L  436,  437 
Howe,  Dr.  and  Julia  Ward,  L  j2± 
ii.  313 

Howitt,  William  and  Mary,  L  382 
Hume,  A.  O.,  ii.  332 
Hume,  Rev.  Mr.,  L  132 
Himter,  Sir  W.  Guyer,  ii.  3212 
Hunter,  Sir  W.  Wilson,  ii.  25  380, 

Huntingdon    County    Hospital,  IL 

2S6 

Hurd,  Dr.  H.  M.,  L  145      ii.  466 
Husson,  Monsieur,  ii.  136  tL, 
Huxley,  Professor,  ii.  223,  224 
Hyde  Park,  the  trcadmiU,  ii.  300 
Hygiene  in  the  army,  L  395 
Hymns :    Hospital    hymn,   ii.    238 ; 
"  I  ask  no   Heaven,"  ii.  202 ;  "  O 
Lord,  how  happy  should  we  be," 
ii.  421 ;    "  The  Son  of  God  goes 
forth  to  war,"  ii.  142.  423 

Ignatius  Loyola,  L  ^  ii.  222 

Ilbert,  Sir  C.  P.,  u.  333 ;  the  "  Ilbert 

Bill,"  ii.  331^  332,  343 
India :  F.  N.'s  knowledge  of,  how 
derived,  ii.  23^  22»  273-5  ;  educa- 
tion, ii.  331.  381  ;  land  question, 
ii.  331  ;  Local  Government,  ii.  381  ; 
Lord  Ripon's  reforms,  ii.  330  seq. ; 
proclamation  of  1858,  ii.  ^  ; 
Towns  Municipal  Improvement  Bill 
(1865),  ii.  36.  See  also  Nightingale, 
F.  (6) 

India  Office  :  jealousy  of  War  Office, 
ii-  42i  LS3;  opposition  to  Royal 
Commission's  Report  (1863),  ii.  42  ; 
loses  a  dispatch  from  Sir  J.  Law- 
rence, ii.  mS 
Indian  Civil  Service,  ii.  333.  392 
Indian  Famines,  ii.  223  *hi  277.  284. 

2S0-OO,  292.  4SO 

Indian  Irrigation  :  F.  N.'s  interest  in, 
and  pleas  for,  ii.  184,  274.  284.  28b. 
297 ;  Lord  Salisbtiry's  doubts  on, 
ii.    2&h ;    conflicting    experts  on. 
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ii.  289 ;  data  required  for,  ii.  386- 

2M ;  some  irrigation  works,  ii.  a88. 

222i  2a8 
Indian  Medical  Service,  ii.  70 
Indian  Mutiny,  F.  N.'s  offer  to  go  out, 

L  221 ;  the  moral  drawn  by  her  from, 

L  365,  ii.  19,  2Q 
Indian    National   Congress,   ii.  ^^2. 

■^83 

Indian  Plague,  ii.  412 

Indian  Sanitation  :  India  to  be  "  con- 
quered," "  civilized,"  by  sanitation, 
L  20,  ii.  Si  1^2,  1^  i2± ;  pre- 
ventable mortality  of  soldiers  in, 
ii.  i8t  32  ;  climate  not  respons- 
ible, ii.  2Q ;  Presidency  Sanitary 
Commissions  set  up  (1864),  ii.  42^ 
45^  46^  ^ ;  threatened,  ii.  221  \ 
proposed  transference  of  functions 
of  Sanitary  Commissioners  to  Prison 
Inspectors,  ii.  114.  144.  I45  ;  ap- 
pointment of  public  health  officers, 
ii.  r.S4  ;  Sanitary  Department  estab- 
lished at  the  India  Office,  ii.  150- 
Li3  ;  Sanitary  Annuals  Lisued,  ii.  S7. 
145.  174  n..  176  n..  i8o.  326  ;  F.  N.'s 
scheme  for  allocating  cesses  to, 
rejected  (1894),  ii.  378-g ;  simi- 
mary  of  reforms  effected  (1863-73), 
ii-  53-6,  iS^j ;  reduced  army 
death-rate,  ii.  5i  is 6.  174.  182. 
277,  279 ;  native  awakening  to 
advantage  of  sanitation,  ii.  vza  > 
answer  to  objections,  ii.  174.  i&i  ] 
village  sanitation,  ii.  !  costliness 
of  sanitary  reforms,  ii.  277.  27^,270  ; 
other  difficulties  in  the  way  of,  ii.  ^77. 
381  ;  provincial  Sanitary  Boards, 
(1888),  iL  22^'  Village  Inspection 
Books  (1895).  ii.  406 ;  sanitation 
the  Indian  "  Cinderella,"  L  xxviii ; 
Budget  provision  for  (1913).  L  xxviii. 
See  also  Nightingale,  Florence  (6} 

Indian  Village  Communities,  ii. 

Infant  majesty,  L  497-8 

Inglis,  Lady,  L  134^  m 

Inkerman,  battle,  L  1^1,  317 

Inkerman  Caf6,  Scutari,  L  279 

Inoculation,  L  2m  ^ 

International  Congress,  Geneva  (1864), 
ii.  zii    See  aiso  Red  Cross 

International  Hygiene  Congress,  1891, 
ii.  322 

International  Statistical  Congress,  Lon- 
don,  i860,  L        ;    Berlin,  1863, 

Ionian    Islands,    British  occupation, 
22 

Irby,  Miss  Paulina,  ii.  23s.  320.  388. 
ill 

Irish  Cen<!ii<5,  L  436,  437 
Italian  pictures,  L  42i  112 


Italy :  F.  N.'s  love  of,  ii.  323  ;  her  fame 
in,  L  SOI,  ii.  117.  politics  of,  her 
interest  in  Italian  freedom  and 
unity,  L  12.  74-6.  ii.  112.  118^  42a ; 
scheme  for  "  educating  the  South," 
501-2 

Ithuriel,  L  35 

Jackson,  Captain  Pilkington,  ii.  76 
Jacob  Omnium,  ii.  70  a. 
Jameson,  Mrs.,  L  63 
Jam-making,  L  42 
Japan  and  F.  N.,  ii.  419 
Jebb,  Sir  Joshua,  L  ^6^        ilAi  5a 
A51 

Jebb,  Lady  Amelia,  L  aiifi 
Jenner,  Sir  William,  iL  192,  318 
Jesiuts,  ii.  271-2 
Jeune,  Lady,  ii.  408 
Jewitt,  LL.,  A  Stroll  to  Lea  Hurst, 
L  265 

Joan  of  Arc,  L  265.  2M. 

Jocelyn,  Lady,  L  56 

John  Bull  and  his  Church,  L  476 

Johuson,  Samuel,  detiaition  of  religion, 

ii-  233 

Johnson,  Dr.  Walter,  L  116,  ii7.  367. 
ii.  iti 

Jones,  Miss  Agnes,  ii.  £2 ;  nursing 
apprenticeship  and  introduction  to 
F.  N.,  ii.  125. ;  a  Probationer  at  the 
Nightingale  Training  School,  ii. 
52.  lifi;  selected  by  F.  N.  for 
Liverpool  Infirmary,  ii.  52^  126 ; 
her  experiment,  ii.  122 trials  and 
ultimate  success,  ii.  128.  120,  140 ; 
death,  ii.  140,  162.  249  ;  character 
of,  ii.  HO-4I  ;  her  feeling  for  F.  N., 
ii.  126,  I.;;.  12S,  1 85  ;  inscription  to, 
at  Liverpool,  ii.  2Siii 

Jones,  Miss  Mary,  superintendent  of 
St.  John's  House  (^.».)  which  under- 
took the  nursing  at  King's  College 
Hospital  {q.v.),  L  444.  464 ;  friend- 
ship with,  and  admiration  for,  F.  N., 
i.  iSQ.  447-8.  502 ;  sends  nurses 
to  the  Crimea,  u  153  ;  gives  advice 
on  Nightingsde  Training  School, 
L  i62 

Jones,  William,  L  256  304 
Joubert,  L  490 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Army  Military 
Corps,  quoted,  L  187.  liiB  a. ;  Statis- 
tical Society,  L  433 
Jowett,  Benjamin.    [(1}  relations  with 
F.  N. ;  (2)  letters  to  F.  N. ;  (3) 
various  references.] 
(1)  Relations  with  F.  N.  :— 

Refers  to  F.  N.  in  Essays  and 
Reviews,  L  421 1  introduced  by 
Clough,  F.  N.  submits  her  Sugges- 
tions for  ThouglU,  hii»  correspond- 
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ence   and   annotations  thereon. 

ii*  95 ;  forms  friendship  with 
F.  N.  and  her  parents  (1862), 
ii.  ^ ;  administers  Sacrament  to 
her,  ii.  36;  visits  her  in  London, 
ii.  ^  302,  394,  and  in  the 
country,  ii.  162^  163,  aili  ; 
admonitions  to  her,  ii.  22i  100.  IQI  \ 
familiar  correspondence,  ii.  96,  qq. 
IQI  ;  promises  F.  N.  not  to  over- 
work, ii.  ^ ;  F.  N.  helps  him 
with  sermons,  ii.  100.  aa7 ;  per- 
suades F.  N.  to  visit  the  country, 
ii.  162,  163  ;  advises  her  to  do 
literary  work,  ii.  163.  211.  215. 
222.  23",  2JT  ;  she  helps  in  re- 
vising bis  Plato,  ii.  22s.  232  ;  with 
The  Children's  Bible,  ii.  22& ;  a 
passing  coolness,  ii.  240 ;  closer 
sympathy,  ii.  394 ;  introduces 
Lord  Lansdowne  to  F.  N.,  ii.  226  ; 
illness  at  South  Street  (1887), 
325  ;  proposed  "  Nightingale 
Professorship  "  at  Oxford,  ii.  397. 
398,  400 ;  illness  (1891),  ii.  398  ; 
death  (1893),  ii.  398^  399  ;  F.  N.'s 
tribute,  ii.  400 ;  Lord  Lans- 
downe's,  ii.  400-1  ;  F.  N.'s 
feeling  for  him,  and  value  of  bis 
friendship  to  her,  ii.  loi,  103,  401  ; 
his  feeling  for  her,  and  apprecia- 
tion of  her  friendship,  ii.  100,  321. 
398,  399  ;  tributes  to  her  work 
and  character,  ii.  102,  238,  273i 

236,  3I4i        352i  425i  413 
(2)  Letters  to  F.  N.,  ii.  61^  loi.  249  : — 
(1861)   L  471-2.  425i  4261  477.- 
478.  500.  ii.  I2J  (1862)  ii.  26J 
(1863)  ii.  97 :    (1864)   ii.   loi  ; 
(1865)  L  422  «a  ii-  27i  981  100. 
1D2  \  (1866)  ii.  100^  110  tL  ;  (1867) 
ii.  121,  Lili        i22i  426J  (1868) 
L  450       ii.  169  ;  (1870)  ii.  211 ; 
(1871)  ii.  211.  215.  218.  22^,  J25  ; 
{1872)  ii.  211.  212.  213.  218.  iiii 
230,  231 ;    {1873)  ii.  222i  33? ; 
(1874)       296 :    (1876)  u.  317 : 
(1879)  ii.  311 ;    (1885)  ii.  151 ; 
(1886)  u.  ioi.       ;  (1887)  ii. 
305.  402  ;   (1890)  ii.  392; 
ii.  3<2S  ;  (1892)  ii.  359,  398  ;  (1893) 
ii.  329 ;  various  dates,  ii.  93^  100, 
324 

(i\  Various  references  : — 

His  God,  ii.  309  ;  his  Li/r,  L  421 
bis  Letters,  L  483  ;  Madame  Mohl 
on,  ii.  322  ;  on  Future  Life,  L  ^83  ; 
on  mysticism,  ii.  231.  232 ;  on 
Sir  S.  Northcote,  ii.  153 ;  on  the 
preferment  he  would  like,  ii.  98  ; 
on  style,  ii.  296 ;  miscellaneous. 


L  zxiii,  484.  ii.  94 »».,  ii7.  138. 

147.  20s.  285.  31S 
Jupiter  of  the  Capitol,  L  21 

Kaiserswerth  :  F.  N.'s  interest  in,  and 
inquiries  about,  L  62,  63^  64^  62 ; 
projected  visit  to  (1848),  L  82,  83 : 
first  sojourn  at  {1850),  L  92  ;  entry 
in  album,  L  92  a> ;  pamphlet  on, 
L  23;  second  sojourn  at  (1851), 
L  108 ;  institutions  at,  L  110;  life 
at,  L  112  ;  nursing  at,  L  iii,  113 ; 
origin  of,  L  109  ;  spread  of,  il  109  ; 
various  references  to,  L  2£L  los.  107. 

4661  ii;  I12i  126,  320,  ii2,  ^ 

K.C.B.,  L  2fiB  fl. 

Keith,  Mrs.,  L  33 

Kempis,  Thomas  ^,  ii.  232.  244 

Kent,  Duchess  of,  L  afii 

Khartoum,  fall  of,  iL  3S0 

Kimberley,  Earl  of,  ii.  329.  345.  406 

Kinglake,  A.  W. :  acquaintance  with 
F.  N.,  her  estimate  of  his  book,  L  319  ; 
his  view  of  the  Chelsea  Board  {q.v.), 
i*  336 ;  his  satire  on  the  males, 
L  133.  iLZ;  otherwise  quoted  or 
referred  to,  L  17^.  178,  195  ru^ 
201  220^  212,  23S,  2^  2i2i  3r'j. 
411 

King's  College  Hospital,  F.  N.  invited 
to  superintend  nursing  at,  L  ; 
Nightingale  Fund  lying-in  wards  at, 
L  464,  ii.  196 ;  various  references, 
i-  433>  444.  ii.  16.  See  also  Jones, 
Mary 

King's  Hospital  Fund,  L  433 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  referred  to,  ii.  r8^ 
22 

Kirkland,  Sir  John,  L  is6.  391 

Kitchener,  Lord,  ii.  416 

Knight,  Miss,  ii.  395^  398 

Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 

ii.  117 
Koch,  Dr.,  ii.  344 
Kontaxaki.  Elizabeth,  L  91 
Kos-tritz,  Pruicess  Keuss,  L  1&. 
Koulali  Hospitals,  L  174.  193 
Kroff,  Monsieur,  L  34 
Kumassi  Expedilioa  (1895),  ii.  406 
Kynsham  Court,  Presteigne,  L  g 

Lablache,  Louis,  L 

Labour,  organization  of,  ii.  165 

Lacordaire,  L  £3 

Ladies'  Association  for  the  Relief  of 
Sick  and  Woimded  (1866),  ii.  112 

Ladies'  Sanitary  Association,  ii.  407 

"  Lady  with  the  Lamp,"  The,  L  237 ; 
the  actual  lamp,  L  232 

Laisser  faire,  ii.  164 

Lancers,  the  12th,  L  279 

Lancei,  ii.  12^^  4^  ^ 
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Land  Question  in  England,  ii. 

Land  Transport  Corps,  L  a8^.  2Q4 

Lansdowne,  4th  Marquis  of,  L  26Q 

Lansdownc,  5th  Marquis  ol,  Viceroy, 
communications  with  F.  N.,  etc., 
ii«  376; 7>  394.  406 ;  Secretary  for 
War,  ii.  ^06  ;  letters  to  F.  N.,  on 
Jowctt,  ii.  4 UP,  401 

Large,  Mrs.    See  Hicks 

Law,  as  the  thought,  the  voice,  the 
will  of  God,  L  xxvii,  480.  48g.  400. 
ii.  218.  306 

Lawdeld,  Mrs.,  L  183.  iM 

Lawrence,  Sir  Henry,  ii.  afi 

Lawrence,  Sir  John,  Lord  :  [(i)  rela- 
tions with  F.  N.,  chronological ; 
(al  general.] 

(1)  Chronological : — 

Sees  F.  N.  (it56i),  L  493,  ii.  24; 
corresponds  with  her  on  her 
Indian  Obstrvations  (1862),  ii.  26; 
appoiiittucut  as  Viceroy  urged  by 
F.  N.,  ii.  ^  ;  appointed  (Nov.  30^ 
1863),  ii.  M ;  interview  with  F.  N. 
(Dec  ^  ii.  ^  50J  asks  F.  N. 
to  draft  sanitary  Suggestions,  ii.  ^ 
46  ;  sets  up  Sanitary  Commissions 
(Jan.  1864),  ii.  46 ;  reports  to 
and  consults  F.  N.  on  sanitary 
measures,  iL  49,  50^  56;  asks  her 
to  drait  scheme  for  female  nursing, 
15  ;  rejects  it,  ii.  152 ;  sends 
dispatch  on  sanitary  organization, 
which  is  lost  (Jan.  1866),  ii.  106. 
107.  108.  log ;  proposes  recon- 
struction of  sanitary  comnxissions, 
ii.  1128 ;  communications  with 
F.  N.,  ii.  146^  150,  is^ : 

declines  to  institute  a  sanitary 
executive,  ii.  L59 ;  faltering,  ii. 
L56 ;  returns  to  Englaud,  calls 
on  F.  N.  (1869),  ii.  ;  work  on 
the  London  School  Board,  ii.  293- 
2Q4  ;  communications  with  F.  N., 
ii.  287.  294.  297  ;  last  days,  iL 
294 ;  death,  ii.  2^ ;  letters  to 
F.  N.,  ii.  46,  50,  106,        158.  159 

(2)  General : — 

Character,  ii.  293-5 ;  F.  N.'s 
admiration  of.  ii.  43.  44.  50,  56. 
Li2i  ill,  159-60.  I2i  452 : 
importance  of  his  co-operation 
with  htr,  ii.  45,  58  ;  his  ialiuence 
on  India,  ii.  2&;  his  opinion  of 
Garibaldi,  ii.  50 ;  "  puppies " 
and,  ii.  58 ;  various  rciurences, 
ii-  22i  3ii  §2,  168^  260.  291.  370. 
404 

Lawrence,  Lady,  ii.  52,  294 
Lawson,  Dr.,  L  223 

Lea  Hurst,  L  2.  8,  13,  3"4r  ^04f  237. 

303.  309.  310.  an,  inAt  111 ;  n.'s 


interest  in  the  poor  near,  ii.  312. 

326 ;  school  near,  L  14^  504 
Leeds,  consecration  of  Church  (1841), 

L  51 ;  Infirmary,  i.  423.  ii.  256 
Lees,    Miss    Florence    (Mrs.  Dacre 

Craven),  ii.  203.  253.  314  a- 
Lefevre,  Charles  Shaw  (Lord  Eversley), 

L  2i  36 

Lefroy,  Colonel  Sir  John  Henry, 
scientific  adviser  to  Secretary  for 
War,  L  297 ;  mission  to  the  Crimea 
(1S55),  i.  222 »  high  opinion  of 
F.  N.'s  work,  L  297.  character  and 
abihties,  L  322.  351.  491.  ii.  427  ; 
supports  her  at  the  War  Ofl&ce  (1856), 
L  222  »  co-operates  with  F.  N.  for 
soldiers'  reading-rooms,  etc.,  L  330. 
331.  350,  326;    letters  to  F.  N., 

i.  ill,  4ai 
Lehzen,  Baroness,  L  21 
Leith,  Dr.,  ii.       il  a. 
Lentils,  iL  390 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  iL  294 

Leslie,  C.  K.,  A  utobiographical  Recollec- 
tions, L  454  a. 

Lev6e,  thoughts  on  a,  ii.  83  ' 

Leverrier,  Urbain  J.  J.,  L  65 

Lewis,  Sir  George  Comewall,  Home 
Secretary  (i860),  declines  extend 
scope  of  Census,  L  436,  437  ;  Secre- 
tary for  War  (1861-63),  L  406,  409. 

ii.  1,  6,  6i^  63 ;  death  (1863),  ques- 
tion of  his  successor,  iL  22  ;  charac- 
ter of,  L  406.  ii.  2  ;  his  jeux  ^esprit, 
ii.  61 ;  F.  N.'s  opinion  of,  L  436. 
ii.  ti 

Liberty,  Florentine,  and  English, 
ii.  391 

Liddeil,  Sir  John,  L  348 

Life,  an  art,  iL  430 ;  a  splendid  gift, 

ii.  404.  434 
Light,  and  disease,  L  419 
Lilac,  L  429 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  ii.  91 

Lincoln  County  Hospital,  iL  256 

Lind,  Jenny,  L  65,  273 

Lindsay,  General,  ii. 

Linton,  Dr.,  L  223 

Lisbon,  Children's  Hospital,  L  421 

Lister,  Lord,  L  439.  441 

Litany,  the,  L  476.  479 

Liverpool,  Library,  F.  N.  MS.  at, 
L  383.  ii.  439 ;  Royal  Infirmary, 
Nurses  Training  School,  iL  125,  256 
{see  also  Rathbone)  ;  Southern 
Hospital,  ii.  256.  454  ;  Workhouse 
Infirmary,  ii.  125  seq.,  256.  See  also 
Jones  (Agnes) 

Liviugbtoue,  Dr.,  ii.  267.  315 

Loch,  Miss  C.  G.,  ii.  370 

Lock  Hospitals,  L  421 

Locke,  John,  ii-  3^1 
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London  Hospital,  the,  L  4^^.  ii.  ^60.  -^61 
London  School  Board,  ii.  393 
London  skies,  ii.  310 
Longfellow,  tL  W.,  poem  on  F.  N., 

L  xxiv,  xxxvi,  2^  237,  ii.  142,  240, 

313.  351 

Longmore,  Dr.  T.,  L  3Q2.  ii-  21a  i-ifi 
Louis,    Prince,   of   Hesse- Darmstadt, 
ii.  iih 

Love,  L       480.  ii.  225-6 

Lovelace,  Ada,  Lady,  friendship  with 

F.  N.,  L         65  ;    poem  on  her, 

L  65^  ii.  461  ;  prophecy,  L  142 
Lowe,    Robert    (Lord  Sherbrookc), 

i.  MSi  4361  ii-  loi,  113,  212,  2x8  ; 

on  F.  N.,  ii.  14Q 
Lowell,  J.  R.,  quoted,  L  53 
Loyd  Lindsay,  Colonel.    Sm  Wantage 
LUckes,  Miss  Eva,  ii.  360.  361  a. 
Lugard,  Sir  £.,  ii.  62.  72 
Luise.    See  Baden,  Grand  Duchess  of 
Liunsden,  Sir  Peter,  ii.  369 
Luther,  Martin,  ii.  346 
Lying-in  Hospitals,  ii.  i8g.    See  also 

King's  College  Hospital 
Lyons,  F.  N.'s  study  of  hospitals  at, 

i-  412 

Lytton,  E.  Bulwer,  novels,  ii.  25 
Lytton,  Earl  of,  Viceroy,  ii.  280.  201. 
225 

Macaulay,  Lord,  L  25^  .  261  ii.  221  ; 

Lays  of  A  nctent  Rome,  ii.  95^  105 
MacdonaJd,   Mr.   (Times  almoner  in 

Crimea),  L  1521  ?24i 

241 

McGrigor,  Dr.,  L  206.  228 

Machin,  Miss,  ii.  2^ 

Mackenzie,  Miss  Loiiisa  Stewart.  See 

.\sh burton.  Lady 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  L  63 
McLachlan,  Dr.,  L  330.  332.  340 
Maaniilan'i  Magasine,  ii.  3^  269  tu 
McMurdo,  General  Sir  William,  L  284 
McNeill,   Sir  John,   mission   to  the 
Crimea,  with  Colonel  Tuiloch  (1855), 
L  2^ ;   F.  N.  visits  at  Edinburgh 
(1856),  L  i^i,  ^28  (1S57),  342  ;  one 
of  her  cou&tdiit  counsellors,  i.  326. 
357.  358.  456      ii^j       ;  his  high 
opinion  of  her  ability,  L        ^ ! 
his  tributes  to  her  s<!rvic<;3,  L  362, 
367.  ii.      ;    made  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, L  228  ;  collaborates  with  F.  N. 
in  scheme  for  Indian  nursing  (1865),  i 
ii>  55i  157 ;    last  communications 
with  her,  death,  ii.        ;  various 
references,  L  374.  395.  405.  ii-  lAi 
461 ;  letters  to  F.  N.  :— (1856)  L  325. 
335;    (1857)  i.  360,  266J  (1858) 
i-  2Mi         225i         i2A\  {1859) 
i-  2Si2  ;  (i860)  L       ;  (1861)  L  405. 


ii.  12  :  (1862)  ii.  2fi;  (1867)  iL 
152 

McNeill-Tulloch    Report,   and  subse- 
quent events,  L  316.  319.  321.  336, 

337,  2ifltt' 
Madras,  sanitation  in,  ii.  169,  170,  171. 

183.  281.  282.  283 
Madre  Sta.  Colomba,  L 
"  Magazining,"  ii.  220.  221 
Magnificat,  the,  L  ^  306,  ii.  L2a 
Mahibh.lrata.    See  Arnold,  Edwin 
Maboiuct's  mother,  L  496 
Mahommedans  and  art,  ii.  226 
Maistre,  Xavier  de,  L  369 
Majtland,  Edwvird,  ii.  22Q 
Majorities,  ii.  221 
Majuba,  ii.  335 

Malabari,  Bchramji  M.,  ii.  406,  4SS 
Malibran,  M.  F.  G.,  L  24 
Mallet,  Sir  Louis,  ii.  274.  2SS.  202  tu 
Malta,  Hospital  for  Incurables,  L  423  ; 

Military  Hospital,  ii-  65 ;    Sir  LL 

Storks  and,  ii.  72 
Malvern,  F.  N.  at,  L  82,  ir8,  380,  381, 

11. 

Manchester,  Mr.  Adshead  and,  L  424  ; 

Art   Treasures   Exhibition  (1857), 

L  221 1  Royal  Infirmary,  L  425 
Manin,  Daniele,  ii.  11& 
Manning,  Cardinal,  meets  F.  N.  at 

Rome  (1847-48),  L  8q;   gives  her 

introductions  in  Paris,  L  124.  127  ; 

friendship  with,  L  266,  401,  502  ; 

dispute  with,  L  ^82 ;    letter  to 

F.  N.,  L  iM ;  and  the  Nightingale 

Fund,  L  250  fl. 
Manocbjee  Cursetjee,  ii.  128 
Marriage,  F.  N.'s  view  of,  L  66^  380- 

381,   505 ;    nurses   and,   ii.    i£3 ; 

Plato  and,  ii.  224 
Marshall,  Professor  Alfred,  ii.  222 
Marston,  Dr.  J.,  ii.  375 
Martin,  James,  L  469 
Martin,  Sir  James  Ranald,  1.  328,  332. 

360.  365.  ii.  Ill       24  fLz  226 
Martin,  Sir  Theodore,  Life  of  the  Prince 

Consort,  L  2i2i  ^Mi  ii^  a. 
Martineau,    Harriet,    friendship  with 

F.  N.,  L  386 ;  correspondence  and 

co-operation  with,  L  385.  448.  494. 

ii-  ^         lii  75  ;  England  and  her 

SoUiKrs,  L   386.     See   also  Daily 

News 

Marylebone  Infirmary,  ii.  256,  326 

Masses,  the,  ii.  219 

Massey,  W.  N.,  ii.  ^ 

Maurice,  Rev.  F.  D.,  L  2&5 

Mayo,  Earl  of.  Viceroy,  sees  F.  N. 
and  corresponds  with  her  (186S). 
ii.  iM ;  Indian  administration, 
ii.  162 ;  assassinated,  ii.  213 ;  his 
Statistical  Survey,  ii.  2^  ;  F.  N.  on. 
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ii.  i6fi ;  Sir  B.  Frere  on,  ii.  167 ; 

Lord  Stanley  oa,  ii.  163 
Mayo,  Lady,  ii.  iM 
Medical     Profession,    opposition  to 

F.  N.'s  nurse  training  school,  L  462. 

466,  467  ;  prejudice  against  female 

war  nurses  (1854),  L  168-9 
Medical  Stafi  Corps  Scheme  (1855), 

L  223 
Mehemet  Ali,  L  82 
Melbourne,  Lord,  L  2i  26,  336.  4S4 
Memphis,  L  36Q 
Menzies,  Dr.,  L  156.  202,  247 
Mesmerism,  L  21 
MetropoHtan  Asylum  District,  IL 
Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Law  Fund, 

ii.  139 

Metropolitan  Local  Government  Select 

Committee,  ii.  106.  133 
Metropolitan  Nursing  Association,  ii. 

Metropolitan  Poor  Act  (1867),  ii.  124. 

m 

Meyer,  Dr.,  L  iq2 

Mhow  Court-Martial,  ii.  22 

Michael  Angelo,  L  71.  72,  73.  76,  ii. 

Microbes,  ii.  452 

Middlesex  Hospital,  L  140.  433 

Midleton,  Lord,  L  xxviiin. 

Midwives,  training  of,  L  464 ;  career 
for  women,  ii.  127 

Mignet,  F.  A.  M.,  L  21,  zfi 

Mill,  John  Stuart :  admiration  for 
F.  N.,  L  420 :  reads  and  annotates 
her  Suggestions  for  Thought,  L  470t 

ilL.  42I±  i22i  i21±  ill^l 

her    to    join    Woman's  Suffrage 

Society  (1867),  ii.  215 ;  appeals  to 

her  to  come  out  into  the  open,  ii.  215. 

2i7-i8  ;  her  desire  to  please  him, 

ii.  221 ;  death  of,  ii.  221,  222 ;  her 

appreciation  of,  ii.  221 ;  letters  to 

F.  N.,  i.  421^  422,  42i  428,  481, 

ii.  26^  215,  217  :  works  of : — A uto- 

biography,  ii.  316 ;    Logic,  L  463 ; 

Subjection   of    Women,    L  471 

ii.    221  ;    Indian   sanitation  and, 

ii.  22,  217,  316  ;  Metropolitan  Local 

Government  and,  ii.       ;  Poor  Law 

reform  and,  ii.  133.  138 

Millbauk,  L  392 

Milman,  Dean,  L  385 

Milnes,  R.  Monckton  (Lord  Houghton)  : 
friend  of  the  Nightingale  family, 
L  141 ;  speech  at  meeting  of 
Nightingale  Fund  (1855),  L  269, 
270  ;  on  F.  N.  at  Scutari,  L  181,  238  ; 
introduces  her  to  Lord  Stanley  ( 1S57), 
L  122 ;  letters  to  F.  N.,  L  i2ij  339. 
454  n.,  ii.  3 ;  various  references, 
L  58,  62j  65^  338,  484,  ii.  62,  Z6| 


166.  23S.  289  ;   Life  of,  by  T.  W. 

Reid,  quoted,  L  58,  62^  141.  238  ' 
MUncs,  Mrs.  R.  M.,  L  2S0 
Milton,  John,  L  3S1.  479.  481,  ii.  426  ; 

quoted,  ii.  294,  300,  310 
Milton,  Mr.  (War  Office),  L  330 
*'  Minding  Baby,"  L  456 
Ministers,  and  their  permanent  ofiBcials, 

Miracles,  L  407 

Mitchelson,  Miss,  ii.  260 

Mitra,  S.  M.,  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir 

John  HaU,  L  169.    5^^  also  Hall 
Moffat,  Dr.,  ii.  304 

Mobl,  Julius,  friendship  and  marriage 
(1847)  with  Mary  Clarke,  L  21 ; 
friendship  with  F.  N,,  L  132.  133. 
ii«  317.  212  *i  letter  to  F.  N.,  ii.  236- 
237  ;  death,  F.  N.'s  appreciation  of, 
u>  317.  319  ;  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brace- 
bridge,  ii.  236  ;  on  Mr.  Nightingale, 
ii.  235  ;  on  Omar  KhayyAm,  ii.  25  ; 
various  references,  L  433,  47S,  489, 
506.  ii.  8t^  96^  296,  390 

Mohl,  Madame  (Mary  Clarke),  charac- 
ter of,  L  IQ-20 ;  meets  F.  N.  (1838- 
39).  L  2a ;  friendship  with  her  and 
the  Nightingale  family,  L  2q; 
marriage  of,  L  21^  66  ;  death,  ii.  352  ; 
letters :  to  F.  N.,  ii.  312  ;  to  her 
husband,  ii.  307 ;  her  Madame 
Ricamier,  ii.  13^  14^  15^  16 ;  various 
references,  L  81,  124,  128,  486,  499, 
SOS,  ii.  aoi 

Mohl,  Robert,  L  66 

MoU^e,  ii.  317 

Monson,  Lord,  ii.  362 

Montagu,  Hon.  E.  S.,  L  xxviii 

Monteagle,  Thomas  Spring  Rice,  ist 
Lord,  L  25 

Monteagle,  Lady,  L  134,  140 

Monteagle,  2nd  Lord,  and  Lady,  ii.  412 

Montreal,  soldiers'  institute,  L  397. 
ii.  26;  General  Hospital,  ii.  256 

Moonrise  upon  the  spiritual  world, 
L  42 

Moore,     Mrs.     Georgiana  (Mother 

Superior  of  the  Bermondsey  Nuns.), 
her  service  in  the  Crimean  War, 
i-  248.  2 S3.  294.  299 ;  F.  N.'s  affec- 
tion and  admiration  for,  L  299 ; 
lends  F.  N.  religious  books,  ii.  81. 
211 

Moore,  Sir  William,  ii.  378 

Moore,  Mrs.  Willoughby,  L  124 

Moral  Law,  L  56 

Morant,  Sir  Robert,  ii.  386 

Morley,  Earl  of,  ii.  332 

Morley,  John,  Viscount,  Popular  Cut- 

iure,  ii.  317 
Morpeth,  Lord,  ii.  312 
"  Muddling  through,"  L  31I1  43it  432 
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"  Muff,"  the,  L  436  ;  the  Mufis,  ii.  4 
Muir,  Sir  William,  ii.  25  27Q 
Miinster,  Friederike  (Frau  Kliedner), 
L  109 

Murray,  Lady  Caroline,  L  i^A 
"  Mysterious,"  F.  N.  on  the  word,  L  484 
Mysticism,  Mystics,  F.  N.  on,  ii.  zm, 
332-5,  366  ;  Jowett  OD,  ii.  231,  232 

Naoroji,  Dadabhai,  ii.  332 

Napier  and  Ettrick,  Lord,  Secretary, 
British  Embassy,  Constantinople, 
sees  F.  N.  at  Scutari,  ii.  iia.  160. 
I70 :  Governor  of  Madras  (1866), 
ii.  1x2  ;  sees  F.  N.  before  going  out, 
ii.  112  ;  interest  in  sanitary  reforms, 
ii.  162 ;  communications  on,  with 
F.  N.,  ii.  274.  2Q9 ;  F.  N.  inscribes 
a  book  to,  ii.  121  u. ;  on  F.  N.'s 
house,  ii.  300 ;    letters  to  F.  N., 

ii.  112,  ibq,  170 

Napier  and  Ettrick,  Lady,  ii.  122 
Napier  of  Magdala,  Lord,  sees  F.  N. 
before  going  out  to  India  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, ii.  175.  176  ;  com- 
munications from  India  with  her, 
ii.  226  ;  his  sanitary  reforms,  ii.  277. 
279.  2Sq  ;   F.  N.  on,  ii.  125  ;  Sir 
B.  Frere  on,  ii.  125 
Napoleon  1^  L  374 
Napoleon  III.,  L  18,  ii.  ^2 
Nash,  Mrs.  Vaughan,  L  viii 
Natal,  hospitals  in,  ii.  337,  342 
National  Aid  Society,  ii.  347 
National  Reinew  (1863),  ii.  35 
National  Traiuiug  Sciicx>l  for  Cookery, 
ii.  326 

Naughtiness,  pleasures  of,  L  11 
Nazwnt,  ii.  iifi 
Neandcr,  ii.  12 

Necessity,  L  482.    See  also  Free  Will 
Needle  Gun,  ii.  105 

Netley  Hospital,  plans  of,  submitted 
to  F.  N.  (1856,  1857).  i.  331  ; 
her  fight  for  the  "  pavilion  "  system, 
L  2^ ;  appeal  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
i<  Ml  >  psLrtial  alterations,  L  ^42  ; 
second  fight  for  the  pavilion  (1858), 
i«  383  ;  female  nurses  at,  ii.  65^  166. 
2S6 ;  staff  appointments,  ii.  20 ; 
Army  Medical  School  (?.v.)  at,  L  392 

Neurasthenia,  L  493 

Newcastle,  Duke  of  (Secretary  for  War, 

1854-55),  i.  i42i  lii  2^7 :  issues 
Commission  to  visit  war  hospitals, 
L  176,  201,  202 ;  Secretary  for 
Colonies  (i860),  issues  circulars  for 
F.  N.,  ii.  28 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  address  to  F.  N. 
from  (1856),  L  320;  barracks, 
ii.  406-7 

Newport,  Lady,  L  32? 


New  Zealand,  contribution  to  F.  N.'s 
Crimean  fund,  L  270  ;  depopulation, 
ii.  440 ;  sanitary  instructions  for, 
ii.  70 

Nicholson,  G.  T.,  L  29 

Nicholson,  Hannah,  L  29,  461  ^  53 

Nicholson,  General  Sir  Lothian,  L  261, 

121 

Nicholson,  Marianne  (Lady  Gallon), 
L  24.  z-S.  20 

Nightingale,  Florence,  (i)  Chrono- 
logical, movements,  incidents,  etc.  ; 

(2)  work  during  the  Crimean  War  ; 

(3)  relations  with  Sidney  Herbert  ; 
(4]  work  for  the  Army  ;  (5}  work  for 
Hospitals  and  Nursing  ;  (6)  work  for 
India  ;  (2)  character  ;  (S)  personalui  ; 
(9)  religious  views ;  (10)  miscel- 
laneous ;  (ii)  letters ;  (12}  printed 
writings.] 

{1}  Chronological,  movements,  in- 
cidents, etc.  : — 
Ancestry,  parentage,  name,  L  J,  izZ  I 
relations,  the  family  circle,  L  10^ 
29 

1820:  birth  at  Florence,  christening, 
L  4 

1820-37:  childhood  and  education: 
— early  homes  :  Kynsham  Court 
(Hereford),  L  Q ;  Lea  Hurst 
(Derby),  L  Embley  (Hants), 
L  2  ;  nursing  dolls,  childish  pre- 
scription, L  Ii  ;  country  life,  L  U2  ; 
early  letters,  visit  to  London 
(1830),  L  u  ;  a  morbid  child,  L  11  ; 
given  to  dreaming,  i.  li^ 
her  first  governess,  L  ii ;  shjTiess, 
L  L2 ;  education  by  her  father, 
history,  classics,  etc.,  L  12.  13 : 
first  aid  to  a  wounded  dog  (1836), 
L  lA. ',  sense  of  a  call  (1826),  i>  15  ; 
a  call  from  God  (1837),  L  ti 

1837-39 :  sojourn  abroad,  L  16-22  ; 
itinerary,  L  16 ;  gaieties  in  Italy, 
L  19 ;  visit  to  Florence,  L  i& ; 
interests  at  Geneva,  L  17-18 : 
winter  in  Paris,  Miss  Clarke's 
salon,  L  19-22 

1839  :  the  London  season,  L  24 ;  the 
charm  of  Embley,  L  22 

1839-47  :  home  life,  L  23-4'>.  59  *. 
social  pleasures,  L  23  ;  "  emerg- 
ency man,"  L  31  ;  desire  to  shine 
in  society,  L  39  ;  social  attractive- 
ness, i.  32i  22  J  intellectual  in- 
terests, L  43 ;  discontent  with 
restricted  home  life,  L  40  *  45. 
63:4 

1841  :  private  theatricals  at  Waverley 
Abbey,  L  32 ;  consecration  of 
Leeds  Church,  L  55 

1843  :  occupations  in  London,  L  34  ; 
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company  at  Embley,  L  ^  ;  dinner 
parties,  L  38  ;  illness  and  spiritual 
crisis,  friendship  with  ^liss  H. 
Nicholson,  L  ^  seq. 

844  :  visit  from  Dr.  and  Mr«i.  Howe 
at  Embley,  L  32  I  nursiag  schemes, 
i.  22,  ^ 

845  :  nursing  her  father's  mother, 
*■  Hi  49  I  death  of  her  nurse,  L  31  ; 
country-house  visits,  L  36  ;  house- 
keeping, L  ;  nursing  plan  dis- 
allowed, L  14  ;  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, L  22  ;  increasing  sense  of  a 
vocation,  L  60.  6fl 

846 :  friends,  L  35  ;  happy  time  at 
Lea  Hurst,  L  53,  64 ;  inquiries 
about  nursing  sisterhoods,  L  63 ; 
hears  of  Kaiserswerth,  L  63 

847 :  London  amusements,  L  6^ ; 
visit  to  Oxford,  L  65  ;  country- 
house  visits,  L  65 

847-48  :  winter  in  Rome,  L  0^  20, 
105  ;  Michael  Angelo  in  the  Sistine, 
L  21  f  interest  iii  Italian  politics, 
74-t' ;  studies  in  the  Convent 
of  the  Triniti^  de*  Monti,  L  77-9  ; 
friendship  with  Sidney  Herbert 
and  his  wife,  L  29  ;  acquaintance 
with  Manning,  L  &a. 

S48 :  the  London  season,  L  80 ; 
distaste  for  soaety,  L  &i  ;  plan  to 
visit  Kaiserswerth  disappointed, 
i  &2  ;  the  cure  at  Malvern,  L  82^ 

849 :  Ragged  School  work,  L  82  ; 
parental  restrictions,  L  83 

849-50 :  wiutcr  ui  Egypt,  L  84-6  ; 
with  the  French  Sisters  at  Alex- 
andria, L  82;  spring  at  Athens, 
87-Q  ;  interest  in  Greek  politics, 
L  89-90 ;  with  American  mission- 
aries, L  qi  ;  visit  to  Corfu,  L  90 ; 
Dresden  and  Berlin,  study  of 
hospitals,  L  gi-a  ;  first  visit  to 
Kaiserswerth,  L  gz-^,  105  ;  liter- 
ary temptation  resisted,  i.  93*4 ; 
self-devotion  to  the  sick,  L  23j 
;  opportunities  of  marriage, 
devotion  to  the  single  life,  L  96- 
103 

851 :  increasing  dissatisfaction  with 
home  life,  L  104-7 ;  sense  of 
vocation,  L  106  ;  resolve  to  declare 
her  independence,  L  102 ;  second 
visit  to  Kaiserswerth,  L  108-15 

852  :  the  water-cure  at  Umberslade, 
L  116:12;  meets  George  Eliot 
and  Mrs.  Browning,  L  xxS  ;  visit 
to  Ireland,  study  of  hospitals, 
i.  1x8 ;  to  Sir  James  Clark,  L  ; 
nurses  her  "  Aunt  Evans,"  L  11&  ; 
occupied  in  writing  Suggestions 


for  Thought,  L  1 19-22  ;  "  call  to 
be  a  saviour"  (May  7),  L  4^ ; 
recasts  her  beliefs,  L  4691  488  ; 
plan  for  hospital-study  in  Paris, 
delayed  by  her  parents,  L  122- 
126 

1853  :  visit  to  Paris  (Feb.),  study  in 
hospitals,  L  122  ;  return  to  Eng- 
land to  nurse  her  grandmother, 
L  128 ;  negotiations  with  Com- 
mittee of  the  Ilirky  Street 
I^lospital  for  gentlewomen,  L  129- 
130  ;  return  to  Paris  (May),  enters 
a  Maison  de  la  Providence,  L  13I I 
attack  of  measles,  L  xj2  ;  return 
to  London,  enters  Harley  Street 
Hospital  as  superintendent,  L 

1853  (Aug.  i2)-i854  (Oct.)  :  work  m 
Harley  Street,  L  i^VHQ ;  a 
holiday  at  Lea  Hurst  (Aug.  1854), 
meets  Mrs.  Gaskcll,  L  £39  ;  return 
to  nurse  cholera  cases  at  Middlesex 
Hospital,  L  lio  ;  resumes  work  in 
Harley  Street,  L  r^o ;  negotia- 
tions with  King's  College  Ho-pitol, 

1854 :  Battle  of  the  Alma  (Sept.  20)^ 
L  ;  attention  called  to  nursing 
deficiencies  (Oct.  9)^  L  146  ;  F.  N. 
informs  Sidney  Herbert  of  her 
scheme  for  going  out  with  a  party 
of  nurses  (Oct.  14L  i-  159. 1  letter 
from  him,  cros'sin;;,  asking  her 
to  go  for  the  Govorunicnt  (Oct.  15), 
L  151  ;  expedition  arranged  (Oct. 
16) ;  official  appointment  and 
instructions   (Oct.  L   155 ; 

preparations,  L  158-60 ;  expedi- 
tion leaves  London  (Oct.  21), 
L  162  ;  journey  through  France, 
L  162-3  ;  F.  N.  lays  in  stores  at 
Marseilles,  i-  162.  205  ;  sails  for 
Constantinople  (Oct.  27).  i-  164. 
ifi6  seq. 

1854  (Nov.)-i855  (May)  :  Scutari  : — 
arrival  at  Constantinople  (Nov.  ^ 
i  121 ;  arrival  at  Scutari  (Nov. 
4),  L  iki  ;  work  in  receiving  and 
tending  the  sick  and  wounded, 
L  iBt-8  ;  arrival  of  second  party 
of  nurses  under  Miss  Stanley 
(Dec.),  L  1&& 

1855  :  first  visit  to  the  Crimea : — 
leaves  Scutari  (May  2^  L  254. 
255  ;  arrival  at  Balaclava  (May 
^,  L  2^  ;  visit  to  the  front,  L  252  ; 
work  in  the  hospitals,  L  258 ; 
attack  of  fever,  L  2S3,  221  I  out 
of  danger  (May  2^  i  ;  public 
anxiety  and  sympathy,  L  261 ; 
visit  from  Lord  Raglan,  L  2^ ; 
returns  to  Scutari,  convalescence 
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at  Therapia,  L  2fiQ ;  at  Scutari, 

evening  walks,  L  2^2 
1855  (Aug.-Oct.)  :  resumes  work  at 

Scutari  (Aug.),  L  261.  ihi 
1855   (Oct. -Nov.)  :    second  visit  to 

the  Crimea  : — leaves  Scutari  for 

Balaclava  (Oct.  2)^  L  28^ 

1855  (Nov.)-i856  (March)  :  re- 
sumes work  at  Scutari,  cholera 
patients,  L  28^ ;  Christmas  at  the 
Embassy,  L  206 

1856  (March-July)  :  third  visit  to 
the  Crimea  : — leaves  Scutari  for 
Balaclava  (March  21)^  L  283 

1836 :  return  to  Scutari  (July), 
L  28i  ;  leaves  Scutari  for  England 
(July  28)^  L  283  ;  declines  offer 
of  m<in-of-war,  L  302 ;  travels 
incognito,  L  303  ;  her  spoils  of 
war,  L  221 1  night  in  Paris  (Aug. 
4).  i-  303;  arrival  in  London 
(Aug.  L  303 ;  visit  to  the 
Bermondsey  Convent,  L  304^ ; 
arrives  unobserved  at  Lea  Hurst 
(Aug.  2L  i*  324 ;  sojourn  there, 
L  107.  318-20 ;  meets  S.  Herbert 
at  Atherstone  (Sept.),  L  213 ; 
resolve  to  devote  herself  to  re- 
forms for  the  health  of  the  army, 
L  313-18 ;  invited  to  Balmoral 
(Aug.  23).  L  321  ;  plans  for  inter- 
view with  the  Queen  and  Prince, 
resolve  to  obtain  a  Royal  Com- 
mission, L  321-3 ;  confers  with 
Sir  J.  McNeill  at  Edinburgh 
(Sept.  15).  inspects  hospitals,  L 
\2i  ;  reaches  Sir  J.  Clau'k's  house. 
Bilk  Hall  (Sept.  19),  L  324  ;  intro- 
duced to  Queen  Victoria  at  Bal- 
moral (Sept.  21).  L  324  ;  visited 
by  the  Queen  at  Birk  Hall  (Sept. 
23).  i-  324  ;  conversations  with 
the  Queen  and  Prince,  L  324- 
325  ;  requested  by  the  Queen  to 
stay  to  meet  Lord  Panmure, 
L  325 ;  command  visit  to  Bal- 
moral (Oct.),  L  326  ;  conversations 
and  negotiations  with  Lord  Pan- 
mure,  L  322 ;  confers  again  with 
Sir  J.  McNeill  at  Edinburgh,  L  328  ; 
return  to  Lea  Hurst  (Oct.  15)^ 
L  328 ;  settles  at  Burlington 
Hotd,  London  (Nov.  2)^  i.  328  ; 
scheme  for  the  Royal  Commission, 
L  328 ;  interview  with  Lord 
Panmure  (Nov.  16).  L  322 ", 
delays,  further  interview  with 
Lord  Panmure  (Dec-),  L  335 

1857 :  livinfj  at  the  BurUnRtori,  L 
372  ;  inspects  Haslar  Hospital 
(Jan.),  L  348;  inspects  hospitals 
at    Chatham    (April),    L    342 ; 


inspects  London  hospitals,  L  350  : 
working  at  Notts  on  the  Army, 
L  3^  ;  visits  Sir  J.  McNeill  at 
Edinburgh  (April),  L  3^ ;  Lord 
Panmure  calls  to  settle  Royal 
Commission  (April  27).  L  3^ ; 
work  for  the  Royal  Commission, 
i-  355  seq. ;  gives  evidence  to  Royal 
Commission,  L  359 ;  work  for  the 
Sub-Commissions,  L  365.  366 ; 
over-work,  refuses  rest,  L  364  ; 
offers  to  go  to  India,  L  321 ;  ill 
at  Malvern  (Aug.,  Sept.,  Dec.), 
L  366j  367^  362,  221 ;  courted  in 
cotmtcrfcit  at  Manchester,  L  372 
1858 :  health,  movements,  L  3S0, 
381  ;  elected  to  the  Statistical 
Society,  L  382 ;  asks  to  be  relieved 
of  Nightingale  Fund  (March), 
L  457  ;  issuer  Notes  on  Itu  A  rmy, 
L  384^ ;  and  A  Contribution,  etc, 
L  386  ;  work  on  London  barracks, 
L  381 

1859  •  continued  illness,  expectation 
of  early  death,  L  421 J  devices 
scheme  for  Nightingale  Scbool, 
i-  457  ;  publishes  Notes  on  Hospi- 
tals, L  417 :  Notts  on  Nursing, 
L  448  ;  work  on  Hospital  Staustics, 
L.  i32»  revises  Suggestions  for 
Thought,  L  46<),  470 ;  secures 
Royal  Commission  for  India  aud 
works  for  it,  ii.  21.  22,  23 

i860 :  correspondence  on  Census 
Bill,  L  435-8  ;  interest  in  Inter- 
national Statistical  Congress,  L 
431.  432  ;  work  for  Nightingale 
School,  L  462  seq. ;  visit  hrom 
Clara  Novello,  L  500 

186 1  :  work  on  Siirgical  Statistics, 
L  434  ;  correspondence  with 
Jowett,  L  477  ;  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Rathbone  on  district 
nursing,  ii.  124  ;  death  of  Sidney 
Herbert  (Aug.  2}j  grief  and 
seclusion,  L  406.  ii.  3i  4  ;  retires 
to  Hampstead  (Aug.-Oct.),  ii.  3  ; 
writes  Memoir  of  him,  L  408 ; 
secures  some  of  his  intended  re- 
forms, ii.  5,  6,  2 ;  returns  to 
London  (Nov.),  ii.  8 ;  work  in 
connection  with  American  Civil 
War,  ii.  8j  2i  ^>  S^i^^  death 
of  A.  Clough,  ii.  11  ;  serious 
illness  (1861-62),  ii.  16.  17 

1862  :  residences,  ii.  24  ;  friendship 
with  Jowett,  ii.  26;  work  lor  the 
Indian  Commission,  ii.  24.  25,  31 ; 
work  for  the  War  Office,  ii.  26 ; 
writes  on  CD. A.,  ii.  2A 

1863  :  ill-health,  ii.  81 ;  >vrites  on 
Native  Races,  ii.  22  \   work  for 
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the  War  Office,  iL  65.  66.  67.  73. 
26 ;  work  on  Report  of  Indian 
Commission,  ii.  32,  ii  ;  replies 
to  criticisms  of  its  Report,  ii.  54. ; 
sends  Indian  paper  to  Social 
Science  Congress,  ii.  5^ ;  sees 
Sir  John  Lawrence,  Dec.  4,  ii.  44, 
45 ;  drafts  Indian  sanitary  code, 
i-  4a,  46 

1864 :  writes  instructions  for  her 
death,  ii.  103 ;  sees  Garibaldi, 
ii.  22 ;  writes  on  Native  Races, 
iL  29  ;  work  for  War  Office,  ii.  68^ 
yo.  21 ;  interposes  to  secure 
advance  in  Indian  sanitary  reform, 
ii.  48  ;  work  for  Mr.  Rath  bone  and 
Liverpool  nursing,  ii.  125-6 ; 
approaches  Mr.  Villiers  on  Poor 
Law  Reform,  ii.  130 

1865  :  ill-health,  ii.  89 ;  organizes 
defence  of  Herbert  against  Pan- 
mure,  ii.  68 ;  writes  scheme  for 
small  ownership,  ii.  q2 ;  writes 
scheme  for  niirning  in  India,  ii.  55  ; 
writes  memorandum  on  Indian 
municipalities,  ii.  56 ;  distributes 
pamphlet  on  water-tests  for  India, 
ii.  56 ;  various  Indian  sanitary 
work,  ii.  ss-6 ;  work  for  Poor 
Law  Reform,  ii.  131.  132 

x866  :  ill- health,  ii.  106.  112  ;  work 
for  the  War  Office,  ii.  2J  ;  a  double 
disappoiutmeiit,  ii.  io6 ;  Indian 
sanitary  business  :  story  of  a  lost 
dispatch,  ii.  108.  ioq  ;  sees  Lord 
Napier,  ii.  112. ;  approaches  Lord 
Cranborne  on  India  and  Mr. 
Hardy  on  Poor  Law  Reform,  ii. 
114.  IIS :  negotiation  on  the 
latter  with  Mr.  Villiers,  ii.  135  ; 
consulted  in  Austro- Prussian  War, 
ii.  106.  116-IQ :  Aug.  -  Nov. 
Embley,  holiday  tasks  at,  ii.  iifi 

1867 :  sees  Princess  AUce  and 
Queen  Augiista,  ii.  182 ;  deter- 
mines to  advance  sanitary 
organization  in  India,  ii.  142 ; 
makes  acquaintance  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  ii.  142  ;  opens  communica- 
tions with  Sir  Stafiord  Northcote, 
ii.  150 ;  interviews  and  negotia- 
tions with  him,  iL  lH  seq. ;  goes 
(Dec)  to  Malvern,  ii.  162 

t868  :  sees  Queen  of  Holland,  ii.  182  ; 
anxiety  to  find  a  successor  to 
Agues  Jones,  iL  ijj ;  Highgate 
Infirmary  nursing,  ii.  132  ;  work 
for  the  India  Office,  ii.  1A2  ;  inter- 
view with  Lord  Mayo,  ii.  167.  i6fl  ; 
visit  to  Lea  Hurst,  ii.  ih2  ;  re- 
solves to  give  an  hour  a  day  to 
writing,  ii.  16^ 


1869  :  writes  on  Poor  Law  in  Fraser, 
ii.  164  ;  sees  Mr.  Goschen,  ii.  ififi  ; 
intervenes  to  save  Army  Sanitary 
Committee,  etc,  ii.  i23  ;  writes 
memorandum  for  Ix)rd  De  Grey, 
ii.  124  >  work  for  the  India  Office, 
ii.  ifii  ;  suggests  Indian  cholera 
inquiry,  iL  122  ;  interviews  and 
negotiations  with  Lord  Napier  of 
Magdala,  ii.  174.  126 ;  sees  Netley 
nurses,  ii.  134^ 

1870 :  work  in  connexion  with 
Franco-German  war,  ii.  198  seg.  ; 
sees  the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia, 
ii.  203  ;  sees  the  Queen  of  Holland, 
iL  182 ;  letters  to  Bengal  Social 
Science  Association,  ii.  128  ;  visits 
Embley  and  Lea  Hurst,  ii.  163 

1871  :  draws  up  Code  for  Infirmary 
nursing,  ii.  iM  ;  issues  Notes  on 
Lying-in  Instituiions,  ii.  196 ; 
visits  Embley  and  Lea  Hurst, 
ii.  163 

1872  :  out  of  office,  ii.  212,  221,  241 ; 
proposes  to  enter  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  ii.  211 ;  literary  work 
for  Jowett,  ii.  225  seq. ;  visits 
Embley,  ii.  163 ;  sees  W.  Clark 
on  Indian  sanitation,  ii.  I22  i 
interviewing  nurses,  etc.,  ii.  249  seq. 

1873  ■  work  ou  the  Mystics,  ii.  232  ; 
interviewing  nurses,  iL  2^  ;  writes 
Papers  in  Fraser,  ii.  219  ;  sends 
Paper  on  "  Life  or  Death  in 
India  "  to  Social  Science  Congress, 
ii.  i&i  ;  with  Madame  Mohl  and 
Jowett  at  Lea  Hurst,  ii.  jo2 

1874  :  work  on  the  Mystics,  ii.  232  ; 
interrupted  by  death  of  her  father, 
ii-  237-8,  afio ;  Indian  work, 
ii.  226  seq.,  295  ;  at  Claydon  and 
Lea  Hurst  with  her  mother,  ii.  310 

187s :  work  on  Indian  irrigation, 
ii.  286.  287  ;  at  Norwood  with  her 
mother,  ii.  310- 11  ;  at  Lea  Hurst, 
ii.  an 

1876  :  writes  on  District  Nursing, 
ii.  2S3 ;  intervenes  to  save  the 
Army  Medical  School,  ii.  318.  313 

1877 :  letters  on  Indian  famine, 
ii.        44Q ;  at  Lea  Hurst,  ii.  450 

1878 :  consulted  on  possible  war 
with  Russia,  ii.  253 ;  sees  Mr. 
Stanhope,  iL  289 ;  writes  Paper  on 
Social  Work,  ii.  4!So ;  various 
writings  on  India,  ii.  290,  4Si ; 
correspondence  with  Lord  Cran- 
brook,  ii.  291 

1879 :  communications  on  India 
with  Mr.  Gladstone,  ii.  2Q2.  293  ; 
various  writings  on  India,  ii.  4Si-2 

1880  :  death  of  her  mother,  ii.  323  ; 
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at  Ramsgate  and  Seaton,  ii.  ; 
interest  iu  the  elections,  ii.  ; 
writes  to  the  Queen  on  India, 
ii-  ^24-'^2S  ;  makes  General  Gor- 
don's acquaintance,  ii.  ^22 ;  ap- 
peals to  Mr.  Childers  about 
military  nursing,  ii.  ^  ;  at  Clay- 
don,  ii. 

188 1 :  at  Seaford,  ii.  324  a. ;  seeing 
nurses,  ii.  ^26 ;  communications 
with  General  Gordon,  ii.  ^28.  ^zq  ; 
Indian  work,  ii.  122!  Lord 
Roberts  and  Sir  M.  Grant-Dufl, 
ii.  313 

1882  :  visits  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
ii.  326  ;  sees  nurses  on  war-service, 
ii.  335 ;  obtains  Committee  on 
Army  Hospital  Service,  ii.  337 ; 
Indian  work,  ii.  330  ;  correspond- 
ence with  Arnold  Toynbee,  ii.  333- 
334  ;  sees  return  of  the  Guards, 

335  ;    attends  a  review  and 
opening  of  the  Law  Courts,  ii.  336 

1883  :  Army  Hospital  Service  work, 
ii.  338 ;  Royal  Red  Cross  con- 
ferred, correspondence  with  Queen 
Victoria,  ii.  333 ;  Indian  work, 
ii.  Ml 

1884 :  sees  Lord  Dufferin,  ii.  343  ; 
commutucates  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
on  ludia,  li.  34S 

1885  :  sees  Soudan  nurses,  ii.  347 
seq. ;  sees  Lord  Reay,  Lord 
Roberts,  and  others,  iL  369  ;  work 
for  "  Lady  Dufferin's  Fund,"  u. 
320 

1886 :  sees  Lord  Cross  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith,  ii.  368,  373  ;  ap- 
peals to  Lord  Dufferin  on  Indian 
Sanitary  Commissions,  ii.  321 ; 
sees  Lord  Ripon,  ii.  369 

1887  :  her  "  Jubilee  "  year,  iL  353 ; 
consulted  on  "  Jubilee  Nursing 
Institute,"  ii.  335  ;  on  nurses  for 
India,  ii.  370 ;  selection  of  new 
matron  at  St.  Thomas's,  ii.  3331 
33^ ;  eyesight  troubling  her,  iL 
415  ;  Jowett  ill  at  South  Street, 
ii.  3Q4-S ;  Indian  work,  ii.  375, 
322 

1888 :  Indian  work,  ii.  322 ;  sees 
Lord  Lansdowne,  ii.  -^76- 7 

1889  :  a  New  Year's  Greeting,  ii.  3Q3: 
the  Nurses'  Battle,  ii.  360  ;  writes 
retrospect  of  her  Indian  work, 
ii.  380 

1890  :  death  of  her  sister,  ii.  382  ; 
proposed  Statistical  professorship, 
ii.  325 

1891  :   the  Nurses'  Battle,  ii.  361  ; 

organizes  Indian  representation 
at  Internatioual  Health  Congress, 


ii.  328  ;  interest  in  Siamese  affairs, 

i.  386 

1892:  the  Nurses'  Battle,  ii.  361- 
362  ;  letter  to  Lord  Cross  on  a 
scheme  of  Indian  sanitation,  ii. 
329  ;  organizes  Health  Lectures, 
etc.,  in  Bucks,  ii.  384^ 

1893  :  the  Nurses'  Battle,  ii.  364  ; 
sees  the  Empress  Frederick,  ii.  357 

1894 :  sees  Lord  Elgin's  private 
secretary,  ii.  405 ;  death  of  Sir 
IL  Vemey  and  Mr.  Shore  Smith, 

ii.  329 

1895  :  full  of  work,  iL  404  ;  memory 
begins  to  fail,  ii.  £15 ;  nurses' 
registration  question,  iL  4"-ig  ; 
interest  in  army  matters,  ii.  406 ; 
writes  to  Duke  of  Cambridge  on 
his  retirement,  ii.  407 

1896 :  makes  her  Will,  L  v  ; 
thoughts  on  All  Souls  Day,  ii.  414  ; 
nursing  correspondence,  ii.  412  ; 
appeals  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  about 
Hong  Kong  barracks,  ii.  407 

1897  :  "  soaked  in  work,"  ii.  404  ; 
nursing  correspondence,  U.  41a  ; 
CD.A.  appeal,  ii.  408 ;  writes 
to  Crimean  veterans,  ii.  404 : 
makes  a  Codicil,  records  her 
Indian  negotiations,  L  v 

Old  age  :  vigorous,  u.  404-5  .  gradual 
failure  of  powers,  ii.  416 ;  greater 
acquiescence,  ii.  405.  414  ;  interest 
in  the  army,  L  2S2 ;  bent  on 
improvements,  iL  27^.  418 

1898 :  nursing  work,  iL  412 ; 
thoughts  oa  Waterloo  Day,  ii.  410  ; 
sees  Aga  Khan,  ii.  403 

1899 :  thoughts  on  the  Boer  War, 
ii.  411 

1900  :  congratulatory  addresses,  etc, 
u.  419 

1902  :  has  a  companion,  ii.  416 

1907  :  receives  Order  of  Merit,  ii.  418 

1908  :  receives  Freedom  of  the  City, 
iL  418 

1910 :  death  and  burial,  iL  422 ; 
memorials,  ii.  422  a. 

(2)  Work   during  the  Crimran 
War  :— 

Gemrally :  amount  and  power  of 
work,  L  234,  240,  295  ;  attendance 
on  sick  and  wounded,  L  183.  235. 
236,  232,  238,  iL  UA^  4o3 : 
barrack- mis  tress  and  nurse,  L  iS^  ; 
care  for  nurses'  families,  L  u^S  ; 
demeanour,  L  230.  295  ;  *'  going 
to  Miss  Nightingale,"  L  2^1.  232  ; 
idolized  by  the  men,  L  2^7.  238 ; 
letters  to  and  from  their  relatives, 
L  2  •^8-40  ;  medical  obstruction, 
L        ;  miduight  rounds,  L  236. 
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337  ;  on  good  conduct  of  the  men, 
L   2^ ;    quarters,   L   200,   234  ; 
religious  bickerings,  L  215 ;  re- 
spect for  rules,  L  2ifl ;  strict 
disciplinarian,  L  21SI ;  tributes  to 
her,  L  1&6 ;  visit  from  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  L  385 ;  woman's 
insight,  L  n^S 
As  Administrator:   assumes  initia- 
tive and  responsibility,  L  171.  an. 
212,  2^2  ;    establishes  extra-diet 
kitchens,  L  196 ;    gives  supplies 
to  the  Allies,  L  20^ ;  improves 
laundry   arrangements,   L    135 ; 
orders  building  operations,  L  206- 
207 :   purveys  for  the  hospitals, 
L   lOQ.    on    medical  requisition 
only,  L  209 ;   supplies  dothing, 
L  20^  ;  supplies  extra  diets,  L  2m  ; 
unties  red  tape,  L  203,  ii.  276 
As  Reformer  :  beqs  for  stores,  L  213  ; 
suggests   additional   clothing,  L 
222 ;    Medical   School,  L    22^ ; 
reform  in  stoppage*?,   L   222-3 ; 
scheme  of  rcorgaaization,  L  224. 
226-9 ;    sending  out  carpenters, 
L  219  ;  store  dep6ts,  etc.,  L  221. 
222 ;  urges  sanit  ury  reforms,  L  212 
As  the  Soldiers'  Friend  :  accused  of 
"  spoiling   the   brutes,"  L   222  \ 
arranges  reading  -  rooms,  L  280- 
2&2 ;     care    of    women  camp- 
followers,    L    i^;  establishes 
system  of  money-orders,  L  278  ; 
influence  over  the  men,  L  277.  270  ; 
letter-writing    for    the  soldiers, 
L  2^  ;  organizes  a  Caf6,  L  279 
In  the  Crimea  :    ambiguity  in  her 
instructions,  L  25  s.  iM  ;  appeals 
to  the  War  Office  for  support, 
L  2QO ;    authority  confirmed  in 
General  Orders,  L  2^  ;  carriage, 
L  284.  ii.  400.  410 ;  deprived  of 
provisions,  L  221 ;  hardness  of  the 
life,  L  284.  2QI ;    medical  and 
military  obstruction,  L  255.  286. 
291.  ii.  135 
Results  :  an  episode,  not  the  end,  of 
her  career,  L  xxiv,  305  ;  F.  N.  as 
Popular  Heroine,  L  264  seq.,  373t 
446.  447.  ii-  420.  460 ;  step  in  the 
emancipation  of  women,  L  xxv, 
305,  306  ;  female  nursing  in  mili- 
tary hospitals,  L  305.  ii.  iio  ;  and 
see  Red  Cross 

(3)  Relations  with  Sidney 
Herbert  : — 
First  meeting  with,  L  ;  his  send- 
ing her  to  the  Crimea,  L  m ; 
close  co-operation-  and  almost 
daily  companionship,  1856-61, 
L  112^  232,  3JSi         222i  366. 


222^  380,  382X  291±  3221  422i  522* 
ii.  1^  16 ;  "  last  letter  "  to  him, 
323  !  S^ef  at  bis  death,  L  406. 
ii*  2i  LSi  16  ;  and  remorse,  i-  402 ; 
keeps  his  death-day   (Aug.  2^ 

ii.  82,  122  3I2t  3281  322  a. ; 
thoughts  on  reunion,  ii.  2i  i 
his  "  official  legatee,"  ii.  30,  6o^  68^ 
22  ;  finishing  bis  work,  ii.  3Q.  q8  ; 
using  his  name  as  a  lever,  ii.  ; 
left  in  charge  by  her  captain,  ii.  22  ! 
"  my  dear  Master,"  L  407.  ii.  ^ 
2 ;  a  fellowship  in  work,  ii.  223. 
426 ;  general  remarks  on,  L  4x1- 
412  ;  by  F.  N.,  ii.  12  ;  Jowett  on, 
ii.  426 

(4)  Work  for  the  A  rmy  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  War  Office : — 

Reasons  of  her  influence  and  em- 
ployment in  this  way,  L  312-18. 
ii.  59-62  ;  the  Royal  Conmiission 
on  the  Health  of  the  Army  (1857), 
L  323-61  ;  the  Sub-Commissions 
for  carrying  out  its  recommenda- 
tions, L  362-74.  387  seq. ;  "  Ad- 
visory Council  to  the  War  Office  " 
(1862-65),  ii.  64-78  ;  F.  N.  and 
War  Office  patronage,  ii.  22i.  2A± 
408 ;  tributes  to  her  services, 
»•  375.  ii-  77.  See  also  Army 
Medical  School,  Army  Medical 
Service 

(5)  Work  for  Hospitals  (q.v.)  and 
Nursing  (q.v.)  : — 

Her  Hospital  experience,  L  416-17. 
ii.  267-8  ;  call  to  Hospital  work. 
Army  work  a  diversion,  L  416. 
ii.  82^  103 ;  consulted  on  hospital 
construction,  etc.,  L  420-7,  ii. 
i8s-6.  326 ;  suggestions  for 
Hospital  statistics,  L  42Q-34 ; 
position  as  a  sanitarian,  L  416. 
419-20.  448  ;  force  of  her  nursing 
example,  L  446.  ii.  126 ;  con- 
sulted on  Nursing,  the  Founder 
of  Modem  Nursing.  L  432  ^^1'> 
ii.  Lfi6  seq. ;  work  in  connection 
with  the  Nightingale  Training 
School  (q.v.),  L  456-67,  ii.  190- 
197.  246-72  ;  extent  of  her  corre- 
spondence, ii.  262.  326.  335.  350  n.. 
370,  412  ;  personal  relations  with 
the  nurses,  ii.  1Q2-5.  249-52.  254, 
257-62 

(6)  Work   in    connection  with 
India  : — 

Origin  of  her  interest  in  India,  ii.  19- 
20.  381  ;  sources  of  information 
and  study,  ii.  22.  273-5  ;  re- 
puted visit  to  India,  ii.  22  ti' ;  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Health 
of  the  Army  in  India  (1859-63) 
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ii.  21  seq. ;  measures  for  carrying 
out  its  recommendations,  ii.  40 
seq. ;  organization  of  Health 
Service  suggested,  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  carried  by  her,  her  three 
points,  ii.  108,  14S.  i_SO  :  [i]  dis- 
tinct sanitary  authority  in  India, 

ii.  lLIl  Lil.  IMi  L53i  ^  \ 

(2)  sanitary  dcpartmeut  at  India 
Office,  ii.  145.  ISO.  152.  15'^.  tfii ; 
(3]  publication  of  annual  reports, 
ii.  145.  150,  155  ;  her  subsequent 
work  as  Health  Missioner  for 
India  :  [1}  communications  with 
oflicials,  ii.  ^  15^.  i59. 167-78, 
376-8^.  ^69 ;      (2}  with 

Indians,   ii.    178-9.  405-6.    ^82 ; 

work  for  the  India  Office 
Sanitary  Committee,  ii.  122  seq. ; 
extension  of  her  interest  from 
sanitation  to  other  reforms,  ii.  28^ 
seq. ;  special  interest  in  Lord 
Ripon's  Viceroyalty,  ii.  330  seq. ; 
effort  to  obtain  increased  financial 
provision  for  sanitation  (1891), 
ii.  328  seq. ;  her  retrospect  (1889), 
ii.  381 ;  her  record  of  dealings  with 
Viceroys,  etc.,  L  v ;  estimates  of 
her  services,  ii.  i8,  i2i  107.  160. 
161.  184.  ^80 

(2)  Characteristics,  personal  traits, 
etc. : — 

General  remarks  on,  ii.  424-34 ; 
administrative  genius,  L  180.  412. 
ii.  382  ;  adored  by  women,  ii.  14. 
314 ;  application,  intense  power 
of,  L  347  ;  army,  soldiers,  attach- 
ment to,  L  282^  323i  ^74. 
ii*  336 ;  business-like  {q.v.), 
methodical,  L  473,  ii.  385  ;  calm- 
ness of  demeanour,  L  160.  320 ; 
combination  of  gifts,  L  372.  453, 
478  ;  conversation,  L  38^  ii.  305. 

307,  308  ;  considerateness,  ii.  388  ; 
craving  for  sympathy,  L  113,  ii. 
13.  tfi ;  craving  for  work,  ii.  209, 
214.  404  :  critical,  ii.  120 :  com- 
pared with  her  sister,  L  2&  ;  dream- 
ing, L  40,  ^  22 ;  exacting,  a 
"  vampyre,"  ii.  ii,  208.  427 ; 
exaggeration,  over  -  emphasis,  ii. 
238 ;  forgiveness,  not  prone  to, 
L  132  ;  gush,  dislike  of,  L  4Q6  ; 
humour,  L  14c.  ^3^-  237,  421.  405. 
496,  506.  ii.  2^:,  309  ;  impatience 
of  opposition,  L  1^2  ;  influence 
upon  men,  ii.  14^  148.  385-6 ; 
intellectual  power,  L  xxxi,  132  n.. 
372.  ii.  Lao,  308.  317 :  kindness, 
tenderness,  L  I37.  236.  ii.  257  seq.. 

308,  348.  417 ;  "  like  a  man," 
ii.      ;  literary  art,  impatient  of, 


93-4t  474.  ii.  167 :  literary 
style,  L  408.  ii.  25i  22 ;  many- 
sided,  L  XXX,  ii.  239 ;  morbid, 
L  50,  81,  ii.  II,  241,  243  ;  music, 
love  of,  L  la,  6^  6i,  500  ;  pun- 
gency of  expression,  L  192.  453  ; 
pursuing  the  path  to  perfection, 
L  ^  iL  184,  2^  222,  433  ; 
riding,  fond  of,  in  youth,  L  6^ 
257 ;  sarcasm,  L  288.  346  ; 
secretive,  influence  behind  the 
scenes,  L  372.  4o3  ;  scH- abate- 
ment, self- accusation,  self-exam- 
ination, L  8ij  ii.  120.  240 ; 
self  -  expression  and  realization, 
instinct  for,  L  ^  64^  82^  100.  468. 
485 ;  shrinking  from  publicity, 
L  52t  303  ;  speculative  inquiry, 
taste  for,  L  500 ;  statistics  (q.v.), 
love  of,  L  i22j  428,  4^5  ;  sympathy, 
i-  45i  ii.  aS7  ;  *'  things," 

independent  of,  L  ;  tower  of 
strength  to  her  friends,  ii. 
314 

(8)  Personalia  : — 
Allowance  from  her  father,  etc, 
L  165,  504  ;  books,  reading,  ii.  82^ 
Ml  2ii  lIZi  126;   cats,  L  499. 
ii.  i2»  240.  305  ;  charities,  L  497. 
504.    ii.  312 ;  communication 
with  friends  by  notes,  ii.  82  ;  dress, 
i«  32i  226,  ii.  305  ;  flowers,  L  490. 
ii.  306,  388 ;    handwriting,  fac- 
simile of,  ii.  216.    remarks  on, 
ii.  415-16.  4i2_;   health,  L  371. 
491  seq.,    ii.   38,   32 ;  honours, 
decorations,   etc.,   L   274,  30^. 
ii.  119,  202.  339.  418,  420  ;  late 
rising,  L  lofi ;    i>ersonal  appear- 
ance  : — Mrs.  Howe  on,  L  32  ;  Lady 
Lovelace's  poem  on,  L  38  ;  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  description  of,  L  3a ;  at 
Scutari,  described,  L  230,  234.  296  ; 
in  old  age,  u.  304-5.  307.  342 ; 
pictures,  ii.  ^  306 ,    places  of 
residence  : — i.    342.   382.  493-4, 
4Q7.  ii.  2^  8^ ;  her  room  at  Lea 
Hurst,  ii.  303  ;  her  house  in  South 
Street   (1S65-1910),   ii.   300  seq. 
(see  also  Claydon,  Embley,  Lea 
Hurst) ;  portraits,  list  of,  ii.  467- 
469  ;  secluded  rule  of  life,  L  492, 
502,  503^  ii.  88,       182^  2_ii,  2^  ; 
seldom   out  of   doors,   ii.    309 ; 
servamts  and  housekeeping,  ii.  302- 
303  ;  Commissionaire,  ii.  258.  302  ; 
voice,  L  38,  186,  3^  421-      ill  I 
Will  and  earlier  testamentary  dis- 
positions :    (1856)  L  294.  (1857) 
Li  22Ai  (1862)  L  A22«u  (1864) 
ii.  io2i  (1896)  L  v,  xxviii,  237, 
297.  ^06.  400 
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(o)  Religious  views  : — 
Development  of  her  vienrs,  L  17  seq., 
478  seq. ;  conformed  to  Church  of 
England,  L  ^  52  desire  to  found 
a  religion,  L  iiq.  469,  ii.  366 ; 
her  God,  L  2^ ;  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  \q.v.)  within  us,  L  302  ; 
meditations,  ii.  a-^q.  34^.  244-5. 
■\S2.  4IS.  429  ;  mysticism  (?.».), 
ii.  239.  241,  366 ;  relation  to 
Positivism,  ii.  218-iq ;  religion 
and  practice,  L  488 ;  spiritual 
fervour,  L  489.  ii*  222  '*  state- 
ments of  her  creed,  L  307.  ii-  243- 
244 ;  how  adjusted  to  current 
ideas,  L  485  seq. 

( 10)  Miscellaneous  : — 

A  myth  in  her  Ufe-time,  ii.  198,  321  ; 
the  Legendary  F.  N.,  L  xxiv ; 
reputed  to  be  living  in  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  ii.  404 ;  an  obituary 
sermon  on,  L  xxx  ;  August,  her 
fateful  month,  ii.       ;  her  helpers, 

i.  ii.  14,  S5  f,eq, ;  her  pupils, 
i-  ilA  ;  her  use  of  ilie  plural  "  we," 
L  373.  ii.  85  ;  her  '  widows'  caps  " 
for  three  great  friends,  ii.  lS^  223 

(11)  Letters  from  Florence  Night- 
ingale to  : — 

Sir  Henry  Acland,  ii.  318 
Dr.  T,  Graham  Balfour,  L  354.  377. 
432 

A  Bereaved  Mother  (Crimea),  L  23a 
Henry  Bonham  Carter,  ii.  247.  356. 

Mrs.  Henry  Bonham  Carter,  ii.  66 
Miss  Hilary  Bouham  Carter,  L  28,  ^i, 
a6, 42^  ^  46,  63^  69.75.99,121.506 
Norman  Bonham  Carter,  ii.  391.  392 
Sir  William  Bowman,  L  183 
C.  H.  Bracebridge,  L  287.  307 
Mrs.  Bracebridge,  L  300,  ii.  103 
Lady  Canning,  L  251.  liZ 
Edwin  Chadwick,  L  319,  ii.  284 
Sir  James  Clark,  ii.  62i  68 
Mrs.  Clough,  L  497.      Oi  3891  329 
Lord  Cranbrook,  ii.  221 
Lady  Cran worth,  L  300 
Crimean  Veterans,  ii.  404 
Dr.  William  Farr,  L  433.  43s.  ii.  ^ 

8,  23,  15»  22^  24i  I".  Hi  238 
Florence  Committee   for  Wounded 

(1866),  ii.  106.  iih 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  ii.  I5i.  213,  299 
Captain    (Sir   Douglas)    Galton : — 
858)  L  382;  (1861)  L  421^  423. 

ii.  loj  {1862)  L  231.  ii.  64,  Z2_; 
(1863)  ii.  66.  62^  22^  23  ;  (1864) 
ii.  i2i  481  42i  IL  i8  ;  (1865)  ii.  86  ; 
(1866)  ii.  110,  Hi  136 ;  (1867) 
u.  lAl.  Hi  110,  LS3,  LS5  ; 
(1870)  ii.  iiux;    (1880)  ii.  328; 


(1883)  ii.  338J    (1886)  u. 

(1887)  u.  321  ;    (1889)  ii.  321  ; 

(1891)  ii.  328;    (1895)  ii.  406 ; 

(1897)  ii.  404 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  ii.  293 
Rev.  R.  Glover,  L  314 
Mrs.  Hawthorn,  ii.  335 
Sidney  Herbert : — (1854)  L  150  (to 

Mrs.Herbert,  but  intended  for  him), 

1881  190,  I2L  203^  202,  2o3.  2  1'). 

217-18.  242i  248;  (1855)  i.  126, 

22Ai  226.  234j  246,  242i  250,  213  ; 

(1856)  L  222,  221  ;  (1857)  L 
336.;  (l8S9)i.403;  alavtletter.i.  373 

Mrs.  Herbert,  L  150.  286.  287 
Benjamin  Jowett,  ii.  222.  224,  245, 

359.  36s.  366.  396 
Sir  John  (Lord)  Lawrence,  ii.  44,  50^ 

Colonel  Lefroy,  L  219 

Robert  Lowe,  L  437 

Sir  John  McNeill : — (1856)  L  324  ; 

(1857)  i-  316^  338,  352i  360,  26^ 
377  ;  (1859)  ii.  22  ;  (i860)  L  119, 
12£L\  (1861)  L  404.  405.  ii.  12; 
(1868)  u.  iM 

L.idy  McNeill,  L  380 

Cardinal  Manning,  L  42! 

Harriet  Martineau,  L  385,  407.  412, 

ii.  2i  i2i  32  (telegram),  3i  43,  221 

105.  198.  203 
Master  of  St.  John's  House,  L  261 
Matrons,  Sisters,  Ntirses,  ii.  195, 

250.  2S9,  261.  262,  142 
John  Stuart  Mill,  ii.  2Jl6 
R.  Monckton  Milnes,  L  121.  ii.  284 
Julius  Mohl,  ii.  Li  26,       24i  los. 

161,  i24i  LZL  182.  i24i  22i  236^ 

2^  aL5 
Madame  Mohl  (Mary  Clarke),  (1839) 

L  21.  a6;   (1841)  L  55;  (1843) 

i-  36^  38 ;  (1844)  i-  aij  91 ;  (1846) 

i-  42  ;  (1847)  L  42,  66,  25  ;  (1848) 
L&2;  (1851)  L  56;  (1853)  L  i2Ci^ 
L3Ii  L34i  n8  ;  (1859)  ».  5o.S  : 
(1861)  L  450.  ii.  0  ;  (1864)  ii.  83 ; 
(1865)  ii.  ^6,  84,  8if,  23,  ;  (1866) 
ii.  119  :  (1868)  ii.  126.  141,  162. 
425.  426,  430 :  (1869)  ii.  160. 
166.  zSli  ;  (1871)  L  xxiii ;  (1873) 
ii.  316  ;  (1874)  ii.  236  :  (1875)  ii. 
311,  316 ;  (1876)  ii.  319 ;  (1878) 
ii.  312;  (1881)  ii.  326;  various 
dates,  L  412,  423 
Mrs.  Moore,  L  299.  ii.  2^1  81,  126. 139 
Mrs.  Vaughan  Nash,  ii.  321 
Miss  Hannah  Nicholson,  L  40^  44^  47. 

40.  so.  SI.  52.  53.  64.  137 

"  Nieces,"  ii.  322 

W.  E.  Nightingale,  L  61  117.  135. 
136.  307.  406,  481.  482.  484.  486, 
503,  ii.  62,  209.  300 
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Mrs.  Nightingale,  L  112.  11^.  114  ; 
u.  16.  &2 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nightingale,  L  255.  268. 

2()q,  276 

Louis  Shore  Nightingale,  il.  392.  393. 
410 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  ii.  151 

Lord  Panmure,  L  242 

Miss  Pringle,  ii.        aM»  ^A§i  Ml 

William  Ratbbone,  ii.  35Q.  364 

On  Mi<;s  Sarah  Robinson's  work,  ii.  22 

Mrs.  Roundell,  L  in 

Lord  Salisbury  (Lord  Cranbome), 

u.  114,  222 
Miss  Julia  Smith,  L 
Samuel  Smith,  L  324,  401.  424.  495* 

497,  ii,  iij  ^ 
Mrs.  Samuel  Smith,  ii. 
Mrs.  Shore  Smith,  ii.  388 
De.'in  Stiinley,  L  52 
Sir  Hciiry  Storks,  L 
Lord  Stratford  de  Reddifle,  L  134. 
Dr.   John   Sutherland   (notes  and 

letters),  L  3^'^,      §2j.  88,  152.  i53> 

ISQ.  164.  1 6s.  168.  171.  172.  188. 

200.  20 S.  20(',  207.  343»  369 
.\mold  Toynbee,  ii.  333 
Lady  TuUoch,  L  338.  338  a. 
Sir  Harry  Vcmey,  ii.  45^  j62 
Lady  Vemey,  L        125,  222,  3^ 

ii.  430 

Queen  Victoria,  ii.  130,  340 
Crown  Princess  Victoria,  ii.  117,  188. 
201 

War  Ofl&ce,  L  230 

Sir  William  Wedderbum,  ii.  404.  453 
Miss  Rachel  Williams,  ii.  254.  255. 

3S0 

Various,  ii.  242.  309 
(12)   Prinied   Wriiings :— chrono- 
logical list  of,  ii.  4  •^7-5^  ;  par- 
ticular pieces  : — 

Addresses  to  Probaiioners  (1872  seq.), 
u.  447 ;  general  account  of,  ii. 
263-8 ;  quoted  or  referred  to, 
L  5  ii.  202.  247  n..  248.  2.S7. 
263.  264.  26s.  266,  267 

Army  Reform  .  .  .  under  the  laie 
Lord  Herbert  (1862),  ii.  441.  442  ; 
how  written,  L  ^08 ;  Mr.  Glad- 
stone on,  L  409,  410 ;  quoted  or 
referred  to,  L  312,  388  seq.,  402. 
408,  412,  ii.  2h 

British  Medical  Journal  (1892), 
account  of  Mrs.  Wardroper,  ii.  4^  ; 
quoted,  L  459.  460 

Birds  (1895),  ii.  :^oo,  456 

Can  we  educate  Educalion  in  India  ? 

(1879),    liii  452 

Contribution  to  Sanitary  History  of 
the  British  Army  (1859),  i*  386. 
422^  ii.  432 


District  Nursing  (1890),  by  W.  Rath- 
bone,  Introduction  by  F.  N.,  ii. 

356,  4M 

Franco-German  War,  Letter  on  the 

(1870),  ii.  10(2,  447 
Health  at  Homr,  Health  and  Local 

Government,    etc.    (1892,  1894), 

ii-  181.  iii  156 
Health  Missioncrs  for  Rural  India 

(1896),  ii.  40i  452 
Hospital  Statistics  and  Hospital  Plans 

(1862),  ii.  4^ ;   quoted  and  re- 
ferred to,  L  412.  433 
How  People  may  Live  and  not  Die  in 

India  (1863),  ii.  4^ ;  quoted  or 

referred  to,  ii.  L  Si  444 
In  Memoriam :  John  Gerry  (1877), 

U.  311,  450 
Institution  of  Kaiserswerth  on  the 

Rhine  (1851),  L  92-3.  ii.   437  ; 

quoted  or  referred  to,  L  109.  441. 

Introductory  Nofa  on  Lying-in  Irt- 
stituHons  (1871),  ii.  447 :  general 
account  of,  ii.  136  ;  dedication  in, 
ii.  197.  221 ;  quoted  or  referred 
to,  ii.  162  «i,  171 

Irrigation  and  Water  Transit  in  India 
{1879),  ii.  2£S  452 

Life  or  Death  in  India  (1874),  ii.  448  ; 
quoted  or  referred  to,  ii.  181-4. 
277 

Letters  from  Egypt  (1854),  L  95,  ii. 
437  ;  quoted  or  referred  to,  L  85, 
86.  369  a. 

Mortality  of  the  British  Army  (1858), 
L  376.  ii.  139 

Note  of  Interrogation,  etc  (1873), 
ii'  ill ;  quoted  or  referred  to, 
i.  92x  477.  ii.  213=21 

Memorandum  on  .  .  .  Sanitary  Im- 
provements in  India  up  to  tht  end 
of  1867  (1868),  ii.  34»Lu  no,  1.5s. 
446 

Note  on  the  Aboriginal  Races  of 
Australia  (1865),  ii.  22i  44'i 

Notes  on  .  .  .  the  British  Army  (1858), 
bibliography,  ii.  438  ;  origin  of, 
why  never  published,  L  343  ; 
written  1857,  L  342  ;  issued  1858, 
L  384  ;  appreciations  of,  by  : — 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  L  384  ;  Dr. 
Farr,  L  352  ;  Lord  Grey,  L  354 ; 
Dr.  Hurd,  L  343  ;  Kinclake, 
i-  343 ;  Sir  J.  McNeill,  i-  344,  3-tf>. 
474  ;  Harriet  Martineau,  L  386 ; 
Dean  Milman,  L  385  ;  leading 
principles  of,  L  345 ;  scope  of, 
i.  346 ;  analysis  of  official  docu- 
ments in,  i-  346  ;  style  of,  u  344. 
474  ;  a  tour  de  force,  L  3^  ;  a 
landmark  in  army  reform,  L  344 ; 
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expert  advice  embodied  in,  L  3^ 
252  ;  quoted  or  referred  to,  L  17:^. 
126,  122,  l8i         288,  2^  aii 

Notes  on  Hospitals  (1859),  ii.  4321 
4^  ;  scope  and  influence  of,  L  417 
seq. ;  quoted  or  referred  to,  L  383, 
nil  412 

Notes  on  Nursing  (1859-60),  ii.  439- 
440.  441  ;  general  account  of, 
L  sfq. ;  appreciations  of,  L 
448 ;  characteristic  of  F.  N., 
L  4^1  seq. ;  influence  of,  L  448, 
451.  452  ;  J.  S.  Mill  and,  L  42ii  I 
popularity  of,  L  442^  452,  451  ; 
profits  of,  L  504 ;  recollections  of 
Crimea  in,  i»  449,  450 ;  quoted 
or  referred  to,  L  10,  499.  500.  ii- 
4i6.  412 

Notes  on  Nursing  for  the  Labouring 

Classes  (1861),  L  450.  ii.  441 
Note  on  Pauperism  (1869),  ii.  164,  446 
Note   on   the    Supposed  Proteclion 

against     Venereal    Diseases  .  .  . 

(1863),  ii.  74,  75.  443 
ObseTvatwns    on    th4  .  .  .  Staiional 

Reports  .  .  .  in  India  (1863),  ii. 

442-^  ;  history  of,  ii.  25,  26,  27, 

Ml  3ij  36  ;  influence  of,  li.  li8  ; 

scope,  ii.  22  ;  style,  ii.  2^  22,  lii  ; 

wide  circulation,  ii.  38 
People  of  India,  The  (1878),  ii.  290. 

2QI>  4SI 

Proposal  for  Improved  Statistics  of 
Surgical  Operations  (1863),  L  434. 
ii.  443 

Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Army  (1857),  F.  N.'s  evidence, 
ii.  4iS ;  quoted  or  referred  to, 
L  220.  240.  359.  360 

Sanitary  Statistics  of  Native  Colonial 
Schools  okJ  Hospitals  (1813),  ii.  22i 
444 

Sanitation  in  India,  various  articles 

on,  ii.  322i  32Si  380,  406,  453  seq. 
Sick  Nursing  and  Health  Nursing 

(1893),  ii.  365^ 
Statements  exhibiting  the  Voluntary 

Contributions,  etc  (1857),  L  348,  ii. 

438  ;  quoted  or  referred  to,  L  165. 

167.  182.  201.  208,  2IO,  222,  279 
Subsidiary  Notes  as  to  the  Introduction 

of  Female  Nursing  (1858),  ii.  438  ; 

scope  of,  L  •^47  ;  quoted  or  referred 

to,  L  223  ;  i2A  thi  2^2  tt* 
Sugf^t'stions  for  improving  the  Nurs' 
ing  System  .  .  .  (1874),  ii.  253,  449 
Suggestions  for  Thought  (i860), 
ii.  440  ;  addressed  to  *'  artisans," 
i*  i2h  \  general  account  and  argu- 
ment of,  L  428  seq. ;  help  of  Mrs. 
S.  Smith  in,  L  12Sl  \  literary  defects 
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in,  L  472.  47'^.  474  :  opinions  on, 
of: — Jowett,  L  iii  seq. ;  Mill,  L 
471. 123  ;  Julius  Mohl,  L  428^  ^  ; 
W.  E.  Nightingale,  L  503 ;  origin 
of,  L  117.  119,  422  ;  printed  (i860), 
L  420;  submitted  to  Mill  and 
Jowett,  L  421  ;  publication  aban- 
doned, L  477  ;  posthumous  pub- 
lication desired,  L  422  I  spiritual 
fervour  of,  L  482  ;  tone  of,  L  475. 
476 ;  quoted  or  referred  to,  L  42^ 
26,  loo,  421  5ii  426i  4281  480,  485^ 
486,  489,  490,  504.  ii-  84,  428 

Suggestions  in  regard  to  .  .  .  Indian 
Stations  (1864),  ii.  444  ;  origin  of, 
ii.  42  ;  issue  of,  ii.  46,  48^  42  ; 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  on,  ii.  IS5 

Suggestions  on  .  .  .  Nursing  for 
Hospitals  in  India  (1865),  ii.  ^ 
1 57.  444 

Suggestions      on       providing  .  .  . 

Nurses  for  the  Sick  Poor  .  .  . 
(1867),  ii.  445  ;  account  of,  ii.  L3Sj 
136.  ififi 

The  Dumb  shaU  Speak  .  .  .  (1883), 

ii.  ilL  453 

Trained  Nursing  for  the  Sick  Poor 
(1876),  ii.  142 

Una  and  the  Lion  (1868),  ii.  445  ; 
oolported  by  the  Crown  Princess, 
ii.  122 ;  influence  of,  ii.  142.  194  ; 
Lord  Napier  on,  ii.  170 :  quoted, 
ii.  126,  128.  140- 1.  142 

Volunteer  Movement,  Letter  on  the 
(1861),  ii.  4^  ;  quoted  or  referred 
to,  L  284  n^  496,  ii.  2i  8 

Water  Arrival  in  India,  A  (1878), 
ii.  282^  451 

Zemindar,  the  Sun  and  the  Watering- 
Pot  (1874),  ii.  442 ;  general  ac- 
coimt  of,  ii.  225  I  maps  for,  ii.  289, 
296,  297 

Nightingale,  Frances  Parthenope.  See 

Verney,  Lady 
Nightingale,  Louis  Shore,  ii.  392 
Nightingale,  Peter,  of  Lea,  L  3 
Nightingale,  William  Edward  (father 
of  F.  N.)  :  changes  his  name  from 
Shore  to  Nightingale  (1815),  L  3  ; 
education,  L  12 ;  marries  Frances 
Smith  (18 18),  i.  2  t  circumstances,  L 
2 ;  diaracter,  temperament,  and 
views,  L  5,  6,  40,  41^  ii.  2^5.  236  ; 
educates  his  daughters,  L  12.  13  ; 
makes  inquiries  about  nursing,  L  dsi ; 
gives  F.  N.  a  separate  allowance 
(1853),  L  rjo  ;  inclines  to  give  her 
freedom,  L  123 ;  but  is  overborne, 
i-  115  ;  accompanies  F.  N.  to  Scot- 
land (1856),  L  321;  visits  her  in 
London,  L  503  ;  with  F.  N.  at  Mal- 
vern, L  380 ;   provides  her  with  a 
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London  house,  ii.  i£ ;  affection  and 
adniiration  for  F.  N.,  L  12^.  138,  so^  ; 
interest  in  F.  N.'s  religious  specula- 
tions, L  480,  481.  482,  483.  ii.  235- 
236  ;  friendship  with  Jowett,  ii.  q6  ; 
death  of,  ii.  235.  4.S2  ;  letters  : — to 
F.  N.,  L  138,  260.  380.  483.  503  ;  to 
others,  L  ^  270.  4Q3-3 ;  various 
references,  L  20,  499,  506,  ii.  88^  116, 

Nightingale,  Mrs.  W.  E.  (Frances 
Smith),  her  father,  L  4 ;  brothers 
and  sisters,  L  ^  2^  ;  opposes  F.  N.'s 
schemes  for  hospital  life,  L  ^  114, 
ii5t  las.  130,  141 ;  '*  has  hatched  a 
wild  swan,"  L  132  I  F*  N.  sees  little 
of  (1857  se^.),  L  380,  503  ;  F.  N. 
spends  some  months  with  (1866), 
ii.  113  ;  (1868)  ii.  163  ;  (1874-80)  ii. 
311.  ili  ;  death,  il  323^  432  ;  char- 
acter, L  41,  105.  ii.  119;  letters :  to 
F.  N.,  L  161,  260  ;  to  a  friend,  L 

Nightingale  Fund,  the,  origm  of,  1^  2liB  ; 
meeting  at  Willis's  Rooms  in  aid  of 
(1855),  L  262  seg. ;  subscriptions 
invited  in  General  Orders,  L  223 ; 
controversy  on,  L  443  ;  the  Fund 
invested,  L  4^ ;  scheme  for  utilizing 
it  adopted  (1859),  L  452i  453 ;  P^- 
poses  to  which  it  was  applied : — 
[i)  School  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
L  458  seq.  (see  further  Nightingale 
Training  School) ;  (2)  Midwifery 
training.  King's  College  Hospital 
(q.v.),  L  464  ;  Li)  support  of  District 
Nursing  in  London,  ii.  2^  ;  Reports 
of,  bibliography,  ii.  461,  462.  quoted 
or  rckrred  to,  L  271.  463.  465. 
ii.  248  256 

"  Nightingale  in  the  East,"  the,  L  266,  ii. 
460 

"  Nightingale  Power,"  the,  L  214.  152 
Nightingale  Training  School,  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  opened  (i860), 
L  4S6.  4.SQ ;  impressions  of  (i86o), 
L  162  ;  first  year's  results,  L  463 ; 
novelty  of  the  scheme  and  medical 
opposition,  L  466.  467  ;  principles 
of,  L  460  seq. : — (i)  to  give  technical 
training:  examination  and  reports, 
460.  463.  il.  248 ;  probationers' 
diaries,  L  463.  ii.  2^1  ;  cookery 
lessons,  ii.  326;  (2)  to  give  moral 
influence :  to  be  a  "  home,"  L  461. 
ii.  242  »  fsprit  (U  corps,  ii.  259  ;  (3]  to 
train  nurses  who  would  introduce 
improved  methods  elsewhere  and 
train  others,  L  461.  463,  466 ;  wide 
influence  of  the  School  in  this  respect, 
L  46s.  466.  ii.  125.  190.  192.  194. 
gS4.  326.  335 ;    Home  Sister 

appointed   (1874),   ii.   248 ;  50th 


anniversary,  L  4.S6  n..  celebrated  in 
America,  ii.  421  ;  F.  N.'s  personal 
concern  in  the  School,  interviews 
with  nurses,  etc.,  L  463.  ii.  246 
326.  412.  For  successive  Matrons, 
see  W.irdri  )pcr,  Pringle,  Gordon 

NineUctUh  C(fUnry,  ii.  263  «^  2qo 

Nobiling,  attempt  on  Emperor  William 
ii.  314^  a» 

Noel,  Gerard,  L  38 

Noise,  L  i53 

"  No  Popery  "  agitation,  L  56,  244 

North  London  District  Nursing  Associa- 
tion, ii.  2^6 

North  Staffordshire  Infirmary,  L  4^3 

Northbrook,  Lord,  Viceroy  of  India 
1872,  does  not  call  on  F.  N.,  ii.  213  ; 
letter  to  her,  ii.  214 ;  report  on 
sanitary  progress  to  F.  N.  through 
Lord  Salisbury,  ii.  22fi  ;  communica- 
tions with  her,  ii.  290 

Northcote,  Sir  Stafford  (Lord  Iddes- 
leigh),  succeeds  Lord  Cranbome  as 
Indian  Secretary  ( 1867),  ii.  146  ;  calls 
on  F.  N.,  ii.  151-2.  153 ;  com- 
missions her  to  draft  various  sanitary 
papers,  ii.  £54  ;  letters  to  F.  N.,  ii. 
151,  184  ;  F.  N.  on,  ii.  is2.  iS3  ; 
Jowett  on,  ii.  ;  recommends 
Dr.  Farr  for  "  C.B.,"  ii.  289  a. 

Norwood,  a  villa  at,  ii.  311 

Novello,  Clara  (Contessa  GigUucci). 
L  447,  500,  SOI  ;  Sabilla,  ii.  441 

Novels,  ii.  425 

"  Nuisances  Removal  Act,"  F.  N.  as, 

ii.  169 
Nunc  Dimittis,  L  492 
Nuremberg,  A.  Diirer  at,  L  369 
Nurses,    Ntu-sing :  a  calling,   not  a 

profession,  ii.  365,  366  ;  a  Fine  Art, 

i.  ^51 ;  a  progressive  art,  ii.  264.  367  ; 
as  occupation  for  gentlewomen, 
L   117 ;    development  of  trained, 

ii.  ifi6 ;  drinking  among,  L  117.  44a. 
444  ;  hints  to,  L  453  ;  history  of, 
i.  439-40.  F.  N.'s  place  in,  L  440 
seq.,  progress  of,  since  her  reforms, 
L  456 ;  ideal  of,  in  Shakespeare, 
»•  ^  ;  Jubilee  Institute,  ii.  335  ; 
moral  influence  of,  ii.  264  ;  National 
Pension  Scheme,  ii.  356  ;  "  nursing 
the  well,"  L  ^32  ;  old  style  of,  L  £54  ; 
popular  qualifications  for,  L  434 ; 
Registration  controversy  (**  The 
Nurses'  Battle  "),  ii.  26q.  3^6  seq. ; 
scope  and  motives  in,  ii.  263, 269, 27^ ; 
state  of  (1850),  L  61^  442  se^j. 

Nurses,  Nursing,  Female,  in  the 
Crimean  War :  affection  for  F.  N. 
among  the  first  party,  L  163.  2hi  ; 
"  angels  without  hands "  among, 
L  246 ;    composition  of  the  first 
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party,  L  158  ;  deaths  among,  L  2:^0, 
261  ;  difficulty  of  obtaiiuug  suitable 
women,  L  158.  252 ;  difficulty  of 
maintaining  discipline,  L  185.  187  ; 
hostility  among  some  of  the  second 
party,  L  289  ;  *'  mainstajrs  "  among, 

i.  2Q0-^oi  ;  marriage  of  some,  L  2^  ; 
no  disciple  of  F.  N.  among,  ii.  14 ; 
proselytizing  among,  L  24Q-  50 ; 
Rules  and  Regulations  for,  i-  187. 
iM ;  uniform  of,  L  18^.  186.  187 

Nurses,  Nursing,  Female,  in  Military 
Hospitals:  introduction  of,  after 
Crimean  War,  L  134^  j^t,  392- 
393 ;  in  Egypt,  ii.  Hi,  iiZj  341-2. 
346-53  ;  in  India,  u.  369^  402 ; 
military  prejudice  against,  L  140, 
167-8 ;  Lord  Wolscley  in  favour  of, 

ii.  .^4t-2  :  Regulations  for,  ii.  66^ 
iQ.j ;  War  Nursing  Reserve,  ii.  ^65 

Nursing  Record,  ii.  ^63 
Nutting  and  Dock,  History  of  Nursing, 
L  416.  466,  ii.  465 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  ii.  162 

Official  dilatoriuess,  ii.  Mi  48-Q.  147 

Old  age,  last  years  of  life  the  best, 

ii-  3^  1M±        i02i  404 
Omar  Khayyam,  ii.  9^ 
Omar  Pacha,  L  231^  n. 
Ommanney,  Lieut.  W.  F.,  ii.  185 
Onu  a  Week,  ii.  35 
Opera,  F.  N.'s  love  of  the,  L  ip.  24 
Opium,  injections  of,  ii.  infi 
Order  of  Merit,  conferred  on  F.  N., 

ii.  418.  420.  460 
Orderlies,  in  hospitals,  L  219,  225.  226. 

ii.  328,  332i  342,  350,  320,  323 
Orders,  religious  Sisterhoods,  etc.,  L  52i 

62,  42i  432 

Osborne,  Rev.  and  Hon.  (afterwards 
Lord)    Sydney    Godolphin,  assists 
F.  N.  at  Scutari,  L  241  ;  his  Scutari 
and  its  Hospitals,  ii.  453  ;  quoted,  on 
F.  N.,  i.        201,  2  ^0.  2^1.  2^5.  215 
Osburn,  Miss,  ii.  iq2 
Osiris,  L  8i,  ii.  390 
Ossory,  the  Lord  of,  ii.  313 
Overcrowding,  '*  convenient,"  ii.  iS 
Owl,  F.  N.'s  pet,  L  89^  160.  369 
Oxford,   agricultural    education  at, 
ii.   333-4.  394 ;    College  meetings, 
ii.  99  ;  Hebdomadal  Council,  ii.  99  ; 
Greats   School   subjects,   ii.    316 ; 
Jowett  {q.v.)  and,  ii.  322  ;   F.  N.'s 
visit  to,  L  63 

Pactfico  crisis,  1850.  L  Sq-qo 

Paddington  District  Nursing  Associa- 
tion,  ii.  256 

"  Padgett.  M.P.,"  ii.  22 

Paget,  Sir  James,  on  Notes  on  Hospi- 
tals, L  417  ;  on  Notes  on  Nursing, 


L  1^  ;  on  Nursing  Reform,  L  4^  ; 
co-operates  with  F.  N.  on  Hospital 
Statistics,  i.  430,  434  ;    letters  to 
F.  N.,  L  417.  434.  448.  464 ;  other- 
wise referred  to,  L  409.  ii.  355.  363 
Pains  of  Hell,  L  50 
Pakington,  Sir  J.,  L  269 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  ii.  137,  346  tL 
Palmer,  Sir  Roundell,  ii.  93 
Palmerston,  Lady,  L  272,  443 
Palmerston,  Lord,   friend  and  neigh- 
bour of  the  Nightingales  at  Embley, 

i.  31,  364  27;  Don  Pacifico  crisis 
(1850),  L  90  ;  supports  F.  N.'s  offer 
to  go  to  the  East  (1854),  L  ; 
becomes  Prime  Minister  (1855),  L 
217 ;  supports  her  appeal  about 
drinlcing  in  the  army  {1855),  L  278  : 
asks  her  to  report  on  her  experiences 
(1856),  i-  327  ;  F.  N.  visits,  at  Broad- 
lands  (15^56),  i-  341 ;  urges  adoption 
of  her  views  about  Netley  on  Lord 
Pan  mure,  L  340,  341  ;  speech  on  air 
and  sanitation  (1858),  L  419  ;  refers 
to  F.  N.  in  speech  at  Herbert  Memo- 
rial meeting  {1861),  L  ^lo  ;  receives 
letter  from  i".  N.  about  Lord  de  Grey 
and  reads  it  to  the  Queen  (1863), 

ii.  30,  31  ;  appoints  Captain  Galton 
to  War  Office  at  F.  N.'s  instance 
(1862),  ii.  62,  23 ;  death  of,  F.  N.'s 
appreciation,  ii.  92  ;  "a  powerful 
protector  to  me,"  ii.  92 ;  various 
references,  L  6,  338,  378.  ii.  29,  43 

Panmure,  Lord  (afterward?.,  i860,  Rarl 
of  Dalhousie),  becomes  Secretary 
for  War  (1855),  i.  212J  F.  N.'s 
correspondence  with,  during  Crimean 
War,  L  222  ;  sends  dispatch  on  re- 
ligious diffictilties,  L  251  ;  disctisses 
her  views  on  drinking  in  army, 
L  278.  27Q ;  supports  her  authority 
in  Crimea^  L  202.  207  ;  thanks  her 
for  her  services,  L  301  ;  F.  N.  com- 
manded to  meet,  at  Balmoral  (1856), 
L  325  ;  negotiations  with  him  there, 
i-  326,  327  ;  interview  with  F,  N.  to 
settle  Royal  Commission,  etc.  (Nov. 
1856),  L  320-31 ;  delays  appoint- 
ment of  R.  C.  for  six  months,  L  331. 

334.  335  ;  delays  official  instructions 
for  her  Report  for  three  months,  L 

335.  343 :  issues  mstructions  for 
Subsidiary  Notts,  L  346-7 ;  action 
towards  Sir  J.  McNeill  and  Colonel 
Tulloch  (1857),  L  332  ;  controversy 
with  F.  N.  about  Netley  (1856-57), 
L  340-2 ;  calls  on  F.  N.  to  an- 
nounce appointment  of  Royal  Com- 
mission (1857),  L  354;  negotia  ions 
with  Sidney  Herbert  for  enforcing 
R.   C.'s   Report,  L  363 ;  delays 
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appointment  of  executive  Sub- 
Conimi>hions,  L  2§A  <  mentioned  as 
possible  successor  to  Sir  (i.  Lewis 
(1863),  ii.  23  ;  objects  to  F.  N.  giving 
all  credit  for  reform  to  Herbert,  ii. 
62  ;  attacks  Herbert  Hospital  (1865), 
ii.  68^  62 ;  character  of,  slow  to 
move,  etc.,  L  322,  ^^o.  378.  386 ; 
called  *'  the  Bison,"  L  365 ; 

calls  F.  N.  "  a  turbulent  fellow," 
i*  328  ;   various  references,  L  ^23. 
328.  365 
Panmure  Papers,  ii.  465  ;   quoted  or 
referred  to,  L  259.  279,  i02,  325, 

ML  Ml 

Papal  Infallibility,  ii.  315 

Paris,  F.  N.'s  sojourns  at,  (1838-39), 
L  la  ;  (1853)  Feb.,  L  127-8.  June, 
L  ill  ;  (1854)  Oct.,  L  1^  ;  Assist- 
ance Publique,  ii.  13^  ;  hospital  re- 
lief at  police  stations,  ii.  51 ;  Mater- 
nit6  hospital,  L  6r.    See  also  Sisters 

Parkes,  I>r.  E.  A.,  L  i74t  3<>Ot  44^. 
ii.  56  ;  last  letter  to  F.  N.,  ii.  317  ; 
death,  her  appreciation  of  him,  ii.  318 

Parkes,  Sir  Henry,  ii.  igi,  ipa 

Parncll,  C.  S.,  ii.  304 

Parthe.    See  Vemey,  Lady 

Pascal,  Provinciales,  ii.  316 

Passages  from  the  Life  of  a  Daughter  at 
Home,  h  63.  94 

Passivity  in  action,  ii.  102.  241 

Paulet,  Lord  William,  L  279,  ii.  23 

Pavilion  system  of  hospital  construc- 
tion, L  210,  342,  ixo,  422,  ii.  62 

Payne,  Surgtou-Gencral  Arthur,  ii.  370. 
328 

"  Pearl,"  The,  ii.  25Aj  215 
Pedro  v.,  King  of  Portugal,  L  421,  422 
Peel,  General,  Secretary  for  War  (1858- 
1859),  i-  2281  272i  a8i,  383,  324, 

ii-  3Ij  i2i  m 

Peel,  Hon.  George,  The  Future  of  Eng- 
land, L  xxviii 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  L  25^  148,  ii.  22i  213  I 
the  School  of,  ii.  392,  403 

Percy,  Jocelyne,  L  192.  i93i  241 

Perfectibility,  F.  N.'s  theory  of,  L  467^ 
48L  4831  52I2      244,  332,  429 

Perry,  Sir  E.,  ii.  152 

Persiani,  Fanny,  L  24,  25 

Perugino,  devil  of,  L  130 

Peshawxir,  ii.  228 

Peter  of  Alcantara,  ii.  235 

Peter.    See  Grillage 

Philadelphia,  Blocklcy  Hospital,  L  465 

Philippa,  Sister.    See  Hicks 

Phillips,  Sir  T.,  L  332 

Phipps,  Colonel  Sir  Charles,  L  421.  4Q8 

Physiology,  ii.  390 

Pictiu-es,  old  Italian,  L  42i  119. 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  the,  ii.  2 11. 


Pills  for  wooden  legs,  L  425 

Pincoffs,  Dr.  Peter.  Eastern  Military 
Hospitals,  ii.  461  ;  quoted  or  referred 
to,  L  182.  204.  2ri,  2T,o,  236 

Pio  Nono  as  Patriut  Hero,  L  21 

Pioneers,  honour  of,  ii.  273 

Plants,  law  of  the  flowering  of,  L  425 

Plato,  ii.  2L  112i  3221  ^-  ^''^  ^^^^ 
study  of,  L  13 ;  Gorgias,  ii.  226 ; 
Phaedrus,  ii.  232  ;  Republic, 

ii.  223.  224  ;  Thtaddus,  ii.  107 

Plowden,  C.  C,  ii.  ififl 

PItmkett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  L  (j^  114 

Poems  on  F.  N.,  L  263,  266.  zb-,  496, 
ii.  460.  See  also  Longfellow,  Lovelace 

Police,  the  London,  ii.  393 

Political  economy,  L  4i  81^  ii- 164, 

Pollock,  Major  C.  E.,  ii.  466 

Ponsonby,  Sir  Henry,  ii.  340 

Poor  Law  Reform,  F.  N.'s  advocacy 
of  (1864-67),  ii.  22,  loi  123  se^.  ; 
her  article  on  (1869),  ii.  164 ;  her 
ABC  of,  ii.  133,  136  ;  parliamentary 
tributes  to  her,  ii.  13^,  132 

Poore,  Dr.,  ii.  329 

Port  Royalists,  L  487.  ii.  231 

Portsmouth,  Soldiers'  Institute,  ii.  22 

Positivism,  ii. 

Pragmatism,  L  488 

Prayer,  L  462,  428,  422i  482,      234  I 

the  best,  ii.  232 
Predestination,  ii.  234 
Press,  the,  L  277i  383^  ii.  34^  I37 
Prince,  WTeck  of  the,  L  221 
Pringlc,  Miss,  L  vi,  ii.  254.  25S.  2s6. 

2681  354i  421 
Prinsep,  Edward,  ii.  2M 
Prometheus,  ii.  390 
Prospectuses,  L  im 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism  com- 
pared, L  22 
**  Pruvidencc  of  the  English  Army," 

L  411,  ii.  12 
Providence  of  God,  L  486 
Pnissia,  war  hospitals  (x866),  ii.  116, 

117,  118 ;   (1870)  ii.  204 ;  politics 

of  {1872),  ii.  115 
Public  opinion,  ii.  105 
Punch,  quoted  or  referred  to,  L  267, 

428^  AM 
Punishment,  ii.  447.  448 
Purcell's  Life  of  Manning,  L  2 .so  a. 
Pure  Literature  Society,  ii.  310 
Purveying  system,  in  Crimean  War, 

L  199-205.  224  seg. ;  new  Warrant 

(1861),  L  325  ;  department  abolished, 

ii.  338,  341 
Pusey,  Dr.,  ii.  321 
Puseyism,  L  55.  s6.  129 
Putney  Hospital  for  Incurables,  L  4^.1. 

ii-  236 
Pyne,  Miss,  ii.  256.  iha 
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Quacks,  L  i<i5 

Quarterly  Review,  L  2Mn^  a22i  ill 

Queen  Alexandra  imperial  Military 
Nursing  Service,  L  llZ 

Quetelet,  A.,  Physique  Sociale,  L  ^ 
480.  ii.  ilii  322i  ^-'s  ad- 

miration of.  L  480.  ii'  238 

Quinet,  E.,  Histoire  de  mes  IdSes,  L 

Raglan,  Lord,  dispatch  on  Battle  of 
the  Alma,  L  Lii  welcomes  F.  N.  on 
her  arrival  in  the  East,  L  ifli  ;  sup- 
ports her  throughout,  her  feeling  for, 
L  i8i-2.  286.  ^19  ;  F.  N.  visits  at 
the  front,  L  2^ ;  his  visit  to  her  in 
illnr^is,  L  253  ;  Kinglake  and.  L  aia ; 
contrasted  with  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton,  ii.  AI2 ;    various  references, 

i-  132,  112 

Raniescs  II.,  L  3621  ^ 

Ramsgatc,  F.  N.  at,  ii.  324 

Ranke,  Leopold  von,  L  36 

Raphael,  Sistiuc  Madonna,  L  2? 

Rathbone,  William,  corresponds  with 
F.  N.  on  nursing  reform  (1861), 
ii.  124. ;  founds  Training  School  for 
nurses  in  Liverpool,  ii.  52,  125 ; 
institutes  District  Ntirsini;  there, 
ii.  125  ;  starts  trained  nursing  in 
the  Workhouse  infirmary  there, 
it.  i2!S.  in  consultation  with  F.  N., 
ii.  I2S.  12Q  ;  co-operates  with  her  in 
opposing  Registration  of  Nurses, 
ii.  ^')7,  iiji  ;  gives  reputed  portrait 
to  nation,  ii.  462;  letters  to  F.  N., 
ii.  i22i  l_Li  ;  tributes  to  F.  N.,  ii.  X22 ; 
sends  her  flowers  weekly,  ii.  122,  32^  I 
F.  N.'s  tribute  to,  ii.  124;  A/«mn> 
of,  ii.  125  ;  OrganixcUion  of  Nursing 
in  a  Large  Town,  U.  125  ;  Workhouse 
Nursing,  ii.  125 

Rations,  soldiers*,  ii.  70 

Rats,  L  123 

Rawalpindi,  ii.  363 

Rawliuson,  Sir  Robert,  Sanitary  Com- 
missioner in  the  Crimean  War,  L  220. 
221  ;  subsequent  co-operation  with 
F.  N. : — about  hospitals,  etc.,  L  ^52, 
420.  421.  422  ;  Indian  sanitation, 
U.  2i  46,  162;  death,  u.  414; 
admiration  for  F.  N.,  L  35113 1 
letter  to  F.  N„  ii.  165 

ReadinR  aloud,  L  41 

Reay,  Lord,  li.  ^  ^77 

R^amier,  Madame,  L  20^  ii.  I3t  LSi  l§i 

425 

Red  Cross  Movement,   L   xxvi,  441. 

ii.  IL        1331  421 
Red  Tape,  i-  506^  ii.  58^  rjr,  226 
Reeve,  Henry,  L  ii2i  322i  §5 
Registration.    See  Nurses 


Reject fd  Addresses,  ii.  270 

Religion,  essence  of,  ii.  233  ;  external 

forms,  ii.  .^66 
Religious  difficulty,  the,  in  Crimean 

War  nursing,  L  156^  1581  1522 

244  seq.,  282 
Rembrandt,  L  37 

Renan,  Ernest,  Vie  de  J&us,  L  486 

Renkioi,  hospital  at,  L  174 

Reports  not  self  -  executive,  L  362. 

ii.  3i  40 
Republicanism,  L  7S.  8fl 
Requisitioning,  system  of,  in  military 

hospitals,  L  204-51  210.  211 
Rhododendrons,  L     ii.  2!S8.  309 
Rice.    See  Monteagle 
Rich,  Mr.,  L  ii± 
Rich,  the,  L  g.  Li 
Richards,  Miss  Linda,  L  405 
Richelieu,  "  self-multiplication,"  ii.  i^i 
Richmond,  Sir  W.  B.,  portrait  of  F.  N., 

ii.  469 
Righteousness,  L  52 
Rigoleuc,  Father,  ii.  235 
Ripon,  Marquis  of   (Lord  de  Grey), 
Under-Secretary    for    War  under 
Sidney  Herbert,  L  40^.  404.  406  ; 
under  Sir  George  Lewis,  ii.  5^  62  ; 
a  sanitarist,  ii.  ^  ;  offers  to  help 
F.  N.  after  Herbert's  death,  ii.  5  ; 
insists  on  General  Military  Hospital 
at  Woolwich,   ii.  6 ;    secures  re- 
definition of  Captain  Galton's  duties, 
ii.  d ;  consults  F.  N.  about  Canadian 
expedition,  ii.  2  ;  hopes  to  reorganize 
War  Office,  ii.  63 ;   adopts  F.  N.'s 
scheme  for  Army  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee, ii.  65  ;   consults  her  about 
Army  Medical  Scbcwl,  ii.  62^  about 
soldiers'  reading-rooms,  ii.  26  ;  F.  N. 
agitates    for    his    appointment  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  (1S63), 
ii.  29-31  ;  interview  with  her,  ii.  41 ; 
confers  with  her  on  report  of  Indian 
Sanitary  Comniission,  ii.  37,  38.  46. 
47 ;   consults  her  on  a  Woolwich 
appointment,  ii.  23;  defends  Her- 
bert   Hospital    against  Panmure 
(1865),   ii.    62 ;    becomes  Indian 
Secretary  (1866),  ii.  mfi ;   finds  a 
missing  dispatch  from  Sir  T.  Law- 
rence, ii.  102  ;  asks  F.  N.'s  views 
on  it,  ii.  109  ;  leaves  a  Minute  upon 
it,  ii.  no,  114;  attitude  on  leaving 
office  (1866),  ii.  105;  intervenes  to 
save    Army    Sanitary  Committee 
(1869),  ii.  173 ;    Viceroy  of  India 
(1880),  ii.  32^ ;   F.  N.'s  sympathy 
with  his  reforms  and  hopes  from 
them,  ii.  323.  330.  331 ;  communica- 
tions with  her,  ii.  325^  332,  338^  343  ; 
her  support  of  his  policy,  ii.  332^  333^ 
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334.  3^0,  453 ;  resignation,  her 
expostulation,  ii,  ;  her  attempts 
to  celebrate  his  return,  ii.  346 ; 
suggests  his  appointment  as  Indian 
Secretary  (1885-86),  ii.  a68  ;  sits  in 
the  Privy  Council  to  decide  "  Nurses' 
Battle,"  ii.  362 ;  communications 
with  F.  N.  on  India,  ii.  369,  37a  ; 
F.  N.  on,  ii.  152  ;  various  references, 

ii.  22i  7Ai  ^  *hA  ?92i  229 
Roberts,  Lord,  L  ^15  i   sees  F.  N., 

ii*  333,  36g  ;  his  reforms  in  India, 

ii.  362 ;  letters  to  F.  N.,  ii.  369,  420 
Roberts,  Mrs.  (Crimean  War  nurse), 

i-        252,  224,  301,  458 
Robertson,  Dr.,  L  273 
Robertson,  R.  W.,  ii.  333 
Robinson,  Miss  Sarah,  ii.  22 
Robinson,  Robert,  L  256 
Rodcn,  Lord,  L  152 
Roebuck  Committee  (1855),  L  176.  170. 

IQ5  n.,  198,  a 00,  20^,  214,  212 
Rogers,  Frederick  (Lord  Dlachford), 

iL  &nn^  iM 
Rogers,  Rev.  William,  ii.  22& 
Roland,  Madame,  ii. 
Rolfe,  Baron,  L  ^ 

Roman  Catholicism :  F.  N.'s  studies 
in,  L  22  ;  her  sympathy  with,  L  487 

Rome,  F.  N.'s  winter  at,  L  fjg-Ho ; 
happiness  at,  L  6^^  105 ;  house 
where  she  stayed,  L  22j  impres- 
sions of,  L  2A>  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  statue  of  St.  Michael,  L 
24j  26 ;  St.  Peter's,  L  22  I  Sistine 
Chapel,  L  ZIi  Z2j  ii.  306,  313 ; 
study  of  hospitals  at,  L  412  ;  Trinity 
dc'  Monti,  L  22  i  convent  of  Dames 
du  Sacr^  Cocur,  L  28j  ii.  211 ;  Villa 
Mellini,  L  7^.  76 

Romsey,  health  of,  ii.  112  ;  volunteers, 
ii.  336 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,   The  Sirenwms 

Life,  ii.  417 
Rorke's  Drift,  ii.  267 
Rose,  Sir  Hugh  (Lord  Strathnairn), 

ii.  52i4 
Rosebery,  Lady,  ii.  342^  395 
Rosebery,  Lord,  L  500.  ii.  323 
Roulin,  F.  D.,  L  ii 
Roundcll,  Mrs.,  L  in,  ii.  456 
Royal  Alexandra  Hospital,  i.  332 
Royal  CoUepe  of  Surgeons,  L  434 
Royal  Comiuiii>iou  ou  Health  of  the 
Army  (1857) :  F.  N.  decides  to  ask 
Queen  and  Ministers  for,  L  323 ; 
agreed  to  "  in  principle "  at  Bal- 
moral (Oct.  1856),  L  322  ;  personnel, 
etc.,  discussed  with  Lord  Panmurc 
(Nov.  1856),  L  323  ;  delays  in  ap- 
pointing, i-  334  seq. ;  Royal  Warrant 
issued  (May  1857),  i-  334,  354,  355  ; 


F.  N.'s  work  for,  L  ^'S'i-60  ;  Report 
of,  ready  August  1857,  why  kept 
back,  L  360.  361,  ^t>j  ;  issued  Feb. 
1858,  L  377 ;  salient  feature  of, 
L  360 ;  endorsed  by  House  of 
Commons,  L  375-6 

Royal  Commission  on  Health  of  the 
Army  in  India  (1859-63),  ii.  22. ; 
F.  N.  "  importxmate-widows "  for, 
ii.  I2i  21 ;  personnel  of,  ii.  21.  22  : 
F.  N.  drafts  circular  of  inquiry  for, 
ii.  22 ;  collects  statistics,  ii.  23 ; 
sees  witnesses,  ii.  24  ;  analyses  the 
Stational  reports,  ii.  25 ;  writes 
and  circulates  Observations  on  them, 
ii.  25,  26  ;  exiles  much  of  the  Report, 
ii.  31  ;  Report  of,  ii.  33^  its  bulk, 
ii.  24x  34i  352  32;  measures  for 
reform  recommended,  ii.  31 ;  F.  N. 
devises  mtasures  for  securing  adop- 
tion of  its  recommendations,  ii.  32  ; 
works  press  for  notices,  ii.  3^  ;  small 
ot^aal  edition  of,  omitting  F.  N.'s 
Observations,  ii.  35^  36,  32  ;  amended 
edition  with  the  Obsm  ations,  ii.  32^ 
38  ;  the  Report  criticised  by  Indian 
Government,  etc.,  ii.  54^  5i  ;  F.  N. 
asked  to  write  Suggestions  for 
carrying  out  its  reforms,  ii.  42 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law, 
Report  (1909),  ii.  121      ijo  th±  1A2 

Royal  Engineers,  officers  of,  m  India, 
ii.  152,  lii 

Royalty,  ii.  336 

Rubini,  J.  B.,  L  15 

Rundall,  General,  ii.  274,  2QS 

Ruskin,  quoted,  L  xxx,  474.  ii.  385»  393 

Russell,  Lord  John,  L  26,  437.  ii.  2?  ; 
defeat  of  his  Government  (1866), 
ii.  104,  109  ;  anecdote  of,  ii.  no  lu 

Russell,  Sir  W.  H^  L  146 ;  Life  of, 
quoted,  L  I7S 

Russia  and  Turkey,  1878,  ii.  319.  320 

Rutherford,  Dr.,  U.  71 

Ryots,  ii.  285,  295.  4^1 

Sabin,  Rev.  J.  E.,  chaplain  at  Scutari, 
i*  1 85.  23Si  2&1  n± ;  at  .Vldershot, 
i-  3il 

Sacrament.   See  Communion 

Sacrifice,  L  139 
Sailors'  Homes,  ii.  52 

Saint  Angela  of  Foligno,  ii.  2 •^5 

St.  B;irth<jlomc\v's  Hospital,  iu  430,  433, 

434.  465  »;  422j  ii.  256 
St.  Catherine  of  Genoa,  ii.  &i 
St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  ii.  82^  240 
St.  Clara,  L  43'j,  440 
St.  Francis  of  A&sisi,  L  gt^  ii.  235  ; 

Fioretti,  ii.  219  w.,  232 
St.  Francis  de  Sales,  ii.  82 
I  St.  Francis  Xavier,  ii.  8^  235 
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St.  George's  Hospital,  L  133 

St.  Hilaire,  Barth61emy,  L  21 

St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  L  96^  ii.  a7a 

5/.  Jamts's  Magaxine,  L  463  n. 

St.  Jean  de  la  Croix,  ii.  81^  2321  235 

St.  Jerome,  L  440 

St.  John's  House,  L  158,  159,  186,  440, 

St.  Mary's  Hospital,  L  430.  433,  ii.  256 
St.  Paul,  L  42 

St.  Teresa,  L  439,  440,  ii.  8a,  231.  235 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  question  of  its 
removal  from  the  Borough  (1859- 
1860),  L  42.S-6:  temporary  quarters  in 
Surrey  Gardens,  L  266  427  ;  new 
buildings  on  the  Embankment, 
Queen  Victoria  and,  ii.  246 ; 
'*  pavilion  "  construction,  L  340,  427  ; 
selected  for  the  Nightingale  Training 
School,  L  374t  458  (su  further  that 
title)  ;  F.  N.'s  desire  to  die  in, 
ii.  103  ;  F.  N.'s  proposal  to  enter, 
ii.  2x1 ;  her  reputed  sojourn  in, 
ii.  404  ;  her  "  visitation  "  of,  ii.  242  ; 
her  actual  visit  to  (1882),  ii.  126  ; 
various  references,  L  430.  433,  4QO ; 
u.  303 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  ii.  222 

Sal6ve,  ascent  of  the,  L  12 

Salisbury  Infirmary,  ii.  256.  452 

Salisbury,  Marquis  of  (Lord  Cranbome), 
F.  N.  introduced  to,  by  Lord  Stanley 
(1866),  ii.  114  ;  promises  to  consult 
her  on  Indian  sanitation,  ii.  113 ; 
resigns  office  (1867),  ii.  146  ;  on  little 
public  interest  in  India,  ii.  zBi ; 
returns  to  India  OflSce  (1874),  ii.  276  ; 
expectations  of  what  he  would  do 
there,  ii.  285,  295  ;  F.  N.  corresponds 
with,  on  Indian  sanitation  and  irriga- 
tion, ii.  108,  277,  279.  282,  283,  286, 
287.  2M  ;  a  master  workman,  ii.  29s, 
448  ;  on  Drift,  ii.  238  ;  success  in  the 
Elections  (1895),  ii.  3Q2 ;  letters  to 
F.  N.,  ii.  iii  228^  282^  283,  2861  282 

Salisbury,  Lady,  ii.  347 

Salvage,  Madame,  ii.  ih 

Salvation,  L  488 

Sanitary  Commission  (Crimea),  1855, 

L  122  »Li  219,  22Q 
Sappho'??  leap,  L  6fi 
Sardiiiiaa  .\rmy  in  the  Crimea,  L  204, 

ii.  112 
Saturday  Review,  L  449 
Saul,  Dead  March  iii,  ii.  83 
Saviours,  meaning  of,  L  485 
Savonarola,  L  27,  ii.  3QI 
Scharlieb,  Mrs.,  ii.  333 
Schulz  (musician),  L  24 
Schwabe,  Mrs.  Salis,  ii.  467 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  quoted.  L  233 ; 

novels  of,  ii.  2i 


Scottish  Hospital  in  South  .Africa, 
ii.  411 

"  Scratting,"  L  28.  49 

Scutari,  situation  and  view,  L  173.  ; 
Hospitals  at,  during  Crimean  War  : — 
Barrack  H^  L  172.  L2L5  '<  atmosphere 
of,  i.  122  ;  F«  N.'s  quarters  in,  L  173, 
184 ;  General  H^  L  172,  175 ; 
Palace  L  174.  224 ;  Hospitals 
at,  generally  : — deficiencies,  L  I77. 
225  ;  doctors  in,  L  184.  i8s  ;  im- 
provement, by  Sanitary  Commission, 
etc.,  L  220.  254  ;  mortality  in,  L  128  ; 
open  sewers,  L  1221  overcrowding, 
L  177,  184 ;  statistics,  inaccurate, 
L  429 

Scbastopol,  siege  of,  heroism  of  the 
men,  L  257.  258.  317  ;  fall  of,  L  283, 
442 

Self-control,  ii.  266 

Self- sufficiency,  ii.  264 

Sellon,  Miss,  L  159,  424 

Service  of  Man,  as  Service  of  God,  L 

Shaftesbury,  Lord,  F.  N.'s  acquaint- 
ance with,  L  &i ;  Chartists  and,  L  80- 
&i  ;  urges  Sanitary  Commission 
(1855)  L  220 ;  President,  Social 
Science  Congress  (1858),  L  383 ; 
Census  Bill  (i860),  L  436.  438 ; 
International  Statistical  Congress 
(x86i),  L  435 ;  Indian  Sanitary 
Commission  (1863),  ii.  36  ;  Herbert 
Hospital  (1865),  ii.  69  ;  on  F.  N.'s 
work,  ii.  36 

Shakespeare,  L  458.  ii.  426  ;  quoted  :— 
Cymbeline,  ideal  of  a  nurse,  L  458: 
Hamlet,  "  most  deject  and  wretched,' 
L  407  ;  Ghost  in,  ii.  322  ;  character 
of  Hamlet,  ii.  426 ;  King  John, 
"  grief  fills  the  room,"  L  402 ; 
Measure  for  Measure,  '*  aves  vehe- 
ment," L  239 

Sheffield  cutlery  presented  to  F.  N., 
L  320 

Sherborne,  Lord,  L  65 

Shore,  Mary.   Se^  Smith,  Mrs.  Samuel 

Shore,  Mrs.  (mother  of  W.  E.  Nightin- 
gale), L  31.  49.  12& 

Shore,  William  (father  of  W.  E.  Nightin- 
gale), L  5 

Shore,  William,  L  241 

Shore,  William  Edward.  5^^  Nightin- 
gale, W.  E. 

Siam,  ii.  386 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  ii.  i£a 
Simpson,  Sir  J.  Y.,  L  ^39 
Simi>son,  M.  C.  M.,  Julius  and  Mary 

Mohl,  ii.  463 ;   quoted,  L  21^  ii. 

307 

Single  Life,  the,  L  un 
Sismondi,  L  r2i  ii«  32i 
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Sisterhoods  and  nursing,  L  44,  62,  6^. 

ii.  270.  272.    See  also  Orders 
Sisters  of  Charity,  Paris,  L  127.  162. 

4^2 

Sisters,  Hospital,  L  440 

Sisters'  Tower,  the,  at  Scutari,  L  184. 2fla 

Small  ownership,  F.  N.'s  scheme  for, 

ii-  <)2-%,  162  it- 
Smith,  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Andrew, 
Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department  (1853-58),  presumably 
responsible  for  deficiencies  in  war 
hospitals,  L  ;  his  excuse,  L  i22  ; 
authorizes  F.  N.  to  ofler  to  go  out 
(1854),  L  iji  ;  evidence  before 
Roebuck  Conmiittee  (1855),  L  176. 
170.  rpS  ;  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Commission  (1857),  L  332  ;  "  slips 
into  current  of  reform,"  L  3^8 ; 
"  swallows  pavilions,"  L  342  ;  op- 
poses reform,  ascendancy  over  Lord 
Panmure,  L  354.  364  ;  objects 
to  F.  N.  visiting  Chatham,  L  3^  ; 
retires,  L  378.  379  ;  various  refer- 
ences, L  LS2i  213.  330.  340.  437 
Smith,  Beatrice  Shore  (Lady  Lush- 

ington),  L  432,  502,  504,  ii.  4,  11 
Smith,  Bertha  Shore  (Mrs.  W.  Colt- 
man),  L  211  tt* 
Smith,  Blanche  Shore  (Mrs.  Clough), 
L  30,  L2& 

Smith,   Deputy  Commissary-General, 

i.  LS2 

Smith,  Frederick,  L  u 

Smith,  Sir  Henry  Babington,  ii.  405 

Smith,  Julia,  L  34,  66 

Smith,  Octavius,  L  10^  506 

Smith,  Colonel  Philip,  ii.  335 

Smith,  Robert  Angus,  L  78^  ii.  56^ 

Smith,  Samuel  (F.  N.'s  "  Uncle  Sam  "), 
Mrs.  Nightingale's  brother,  married 
to  Mr.  Nightingale's  sister,  L  30 ; 
gets  consent  of  her  parents  to  F.  N.'s 
Crimean  mission,  L  151.  15A I  ac- 
companies her  to  Marseilles,  L  162. 
163  ;  manages  soldiers'  money  orders 
for  her,  L  278 ;  F.  N.  stays  with 
(1857),  L  34^;  acts  as  her  private 
secretary,  L  4Q5-7,  ii-  S^;  death, 

ii.  382 ;  various  references,  L  114. 
soS.  ii.  21,  96 

Smith,  Mrs.  Samuel  (Mary  Shore, 
F.  N.'s  "  .^unt  Mai  ").  close  associa- 
tion with  F.  N.,  ii.  rj  ;  her  "  true 
mother,"  L  362 ;  *'  as  two  lovers," 
L  4Q5.  ii.  223 ;  collaborates  with 
her  in  Suggestions  for  Thought,  L  120. 
482  ;  appeals  to  her  parents  to  grant 
F.  X.  her  independence,  L  122.  123  ; 
takes  rooms  for  hex  in  Pall  Mall 
(1853),  L  133  ;  replaces  Mrs.  Brace- 
bridge  at  Scutari,  L  2^^ ;  accom- 


panies F.  N.  to  London  (1856),  L  303 ; 
subsequently  "  mothers "  F.  N.  at 
Malvern,  L  371.  and  in  London, 
»•  37a.  380,  S02  ;  advises  her  parents 
to  leave  Burlington  Hotel,  L  503  ; 
F.  N.'s  estrangement  from,  ii.  15  ; 
reconciliation,    ii.  387-8 ; 

death,  ii.  387 ;  various  references, 
L  141.  368,  ii.  26 

Smith,  William,  M.P.,of  Pamdon,  i^^  5 

Smith,  William  Adams,  L  33 

Smith,  Rt.  Hon.  William  Henry,  ii. 
373.  226 

Smith,  William  Shore,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Smith,  F.  N.'s  affection 
for  him,  L  30^  50^  ii.  237  ;  mar- 
riage of,  L  505  ;  cnre  of  Mrs.  Night- 
ingale, ii.  311  ;  assumes  the  name 
Nightingale,  ii.  332  a. ;  death,  ii.  393 

Smythp,  Warrington,  L  38 

Snodgrass,  Sister,  ii.  3Q3 

Social  Reform,  ii.  21Q 

Social  Science  Congress,  papers  by 
F.  N.  read  at : — 1858,  Liverpool, 
Hospital  Construction,  etc.,  L  383. 
ii.  430  :  1861,  Dublin,  Hospital 
Statistics,  L  433,  ii.  441  ;  1863, 
Edinburgh,  Aboriginal  Races,  ii.  22j 
444  ;  Indian  Sanitation,  ii.  53,  r8i. 
444  ;  1864,  York,  Aboriginal  Races, 
ii*  22i  44 S  ;  1873,  Norwich,  Indian 
Sanitation,  ii.  181.  448 

Socrates,  L  qo 

Soldiers,  eroplo3Tnent  for,  in  peace, 
ii.  411 ;  Institutes,  Reading-rooms, 
etc.,  L  zM  seq.,  3QQ.  ii-  26.  22i 
280,  360  ;  morals  of,  L  277.  ii.  22 ; 
trades,  ii.  54^  2§  I  wives  : — hospitak 
for,  ii.  20 ;  men's  pay  and,  ii.  22 

Soldiers'  Home,  Aldcrshot,  ii.  5 

Solitude,  inspiration  of,  ii.  13,  22 

Sophie,  Queen  of  Holland,  ii.  83^  187 

Sophocles,  ii.  22Q 

Sorabji,  Miss  Cornelia,  ii.  334 

South,  Sir  James,  L  15 

South,  J.  F.,  President  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  opposition  to  the 
training  of  nurses,  L  443.  444.  445. 
466.  467 

Southey,  ii.  213  ;  Colloquies,  quoted, 
L  430,  440 

Soyer,  Alexig,  chef,  goes  out  to  Scutari, 
helps  F.  N.,  L  136  ;  accompanies  her 
to  the  Crimea,  L  256  ;  helps  her  there. 
L  258,  285.  303  ;  his  Culinary  Cam- 
paign, ii.  461  ;  quoted,  L  257.  283- 
284  ;  helps  her  in  London  barracks, 
L  381;  death  of  (1858),  F.  N.'s 
tribute  to,  L  382 

Spectator,  L  267.  ii.  35 

Spencer,  Miss,  ii.  411 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  ii.  i2& 
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Spielberg,  L  47Q 
Spiritualism,  ii.  a2% 
Spitalfields  weavers,  L  424 
Spottiswoode,  William,  ii.  m 
Spring,  the,  ii.  12 

Spring- Rice,  Thomas.    See  Monteagle 

Spurgeon,  Rev.  C.  H^^  ii.  242 

Stagl,  Madame  de,  L  21,  36 

Stafford,  Augustus,  M.P.,  goes  out  to 
Scutari,  helps  F.  N.,  L  2^  ;  on  his 
return  describes  state  of  hospitals, 
in  House  of  Cominons,  L  122  «• ; 

.  gives  evidence  to  Roebuck  Com- 
mittee, L  2^  ;  on  F.  N.'s  work  at 
Scutari,  L  180,  231 27<> ;  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Commission 
(1857),  L  112  ;  presses  F.  N.  to  give 
evidence,  L  ^^q 

Stagnant  women,  ii.  2^  ft. 

Stanhope,  Edward,  il.  28Q,  374.  375 

Stanley,  Dean,  L  i2i  124.  180.  IQ4  ; 
Life  and  Letters  of,  quoted,  L  250 

Stanley,  U.  M.,  ii.  304  ;  How  L  Found 
Livingstone,  ii.  215 

Stanley,  Lord.    See  Derby 

Stanley,  Miss  Mary,  assists  in  selection 
of  Crimean  nurses  (1854),  L  158.  ; 
conducts  a  second  party  of  nurses  to 
the  East,  unsolicited  by  F.  N.,  ( 
L  188-92,  247  ;  breach  in  friendship  | 
with  F.  N.,  L  ;  takes  charge  of 
Koulali  hospital,  L  ;  describes 
F.  N.  at  work,  L  234  ;  her  Hospitals 
and  Sisterhoods  quoted,  L  443 

Stanmore,  Lord,  Memoir  of  Sidney 
Herbert,  ii.  465 ;  quoted  or  referred  ! 
to,  L  I42i  LS^j  152,  i8q.  201  n^  212, 
217.  23S.  288.  2QO.  2^n^  328,  ZZli 
334.  364,  3«?0 

Stansfeld,  James,  ii.  iM 

Statistical  Society,  L  382 

Statistics,  Lord  Brougham  on,  L  .\2^ ; 
Lord  Goschen  on,  L  428  ;  Govern- 
ments and,  L  ;  graphic  method 
in*  m  ;  importance  of  political 
education  in,  ii.  396 ;  F.  N.'s  devo- 
tion to,  L  129.  327i  428  seq., 
ii.  210  ;  her  concepticSa  of  them  as 
religious,  L  43S.  480,  ii.  3Q6  ; 
scheme  for  founding  a  Professorship 
of,  ii.  395-7,  400 ;  Lord  Pan  mure 
on,  L  331.  See  also  Hospitals, 
International  Statistical  Congress 

Steell,  Sir  J.,  bust  of  F.  N.,  ii.  409. 
469 

Stephanie  of  Hohenzollem,  Princess, 
L 

Stephen,  Sir  James,  Essays  in  Ecclesi- 
astical Biography,  L  4^  2 

Sterling,  Colonel  Sir  Anthony,  bis 
Highland  Brigade  in  the  Crimea, 
ii.  464  :   quoted  or  referred  to,  as 


illustrating  military  prejudice  against 
F.  N.,  L  16?.  168.  206-7.  214.  287. 
466 

Stewart,  Miss  Shaw,  one  of  F.  N.'s 
mainstays  in  the  Crimea,  L  300 ; 
Memorial  Cross  at  Balaclava  and, 
L  224  ***  I  proposed  by  F.  N.  as 
superintendent  of  army  nurses  at 
Woolwich,  L  373.  405  ;  at  Xctley, 
ii.  fifi ;  appointed  by  Sidney  Herbert, 
L  3<ii,  406 

Stockmar,  Baron,  ii.  22 

Storks,  General  Sir  Henry,  succeeds 
Lord  W.  Paulet  as  commandant  at 
Scutari,  L  222 ;  *'  served  with 
F.  N."  there,  in  measures  for  pro- 
moting welfare  of  the  men,  L  27Q. 
281.  294.  ii.  22_I  F"'  N'**  "  last 
letter  "  to  him,  L  224  ;  his  farewell 
to  F.  N.,  L  301  -  2 ;  subsequent 
co-operation  with  her,  L  350 ;  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Commission 
(1837),  L  228,  3^  3^  ;  influenced 
by  her,  ii.  i±;  appointed  to  Malta 
(1864),  ii.  22 ;  other  mentions,  ii.  22i 

Stovin,  General  Sir  F.,  i.  26 
Strachey,  Sir  John,  ii.  50,  147.  i5Q. 
282 

Stratford  de  Reddiffe,  Lord,  L  151,  156, 

199,  3Qf),  ii.  170 
Stratford,  Lady,  L  206,  296 
Strathnaim,  Lord.    See  Rose 
Strutt,  E..  L  26.  34 
Strzelecki,  Count,  L  410.  ii«  38 
Stubbs,  Bishop  C.  W.,  The  Mythc  of 

Life,  ii.  430  n. 
"  Stuff,"  the,  L  421 
Style,  Jowett  on,  ii.  296 
Sub- Commissions  on  Army  Reform 

(1857),  L  263 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  Abdul  Mejid,  gives 

F.  N.  a  bracelet,  L  302 
Surgical  operations,  statistics  of,  L  434 
Surin,  Father,  ii.  235 
Sutherland,  Dr.  John  [(i)  chronologi- 
cal ;  (2j  characteristics,  personal  re- 
lations with  F.  N.,  etc.  ;  {jj]  letters 
to   her ;    (4]   miscellaneous  refer- 
ences.] 

(i)  Chronological : — 
Earlier  career,  L  355  ;  head  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  sent  to  the 
East  (1855),  L  22q;  friendship 
with  F.  N.,  acts  as  her  physician, 
L  221  ;  on  her  return  to  England, 
becomes  closely  associated  with 
her  in  work  for  Army  reform, 
220.  35.5.  356 ;  member  of  the 
Royal  Commission  (1857)  and  in 
its  inner  circle,  L  322^  3Mj  332, 
3S5  ;  one  of  the  Hcrbert-Nightin- 
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gale  "  cabal,"  L  365  ;  member  of 
the  Barrack  and  Hospital  Com- 
missioa  (1857),  L  ^Si  tL  ;  and  paid 
member  of  the  permanent  Army 
Sanitary  Committee  (1862-88), 
ii.  65 ;  instructed  to  report  with 
F.  N.  on  Netley  Hospital,  L  33it 
341  ;  member  of  Committee  on 
Soldiers'  Reading-rooms  (t86i),  L 
^06 ;  drafts  scheme  with  F.  N.  for 
War  Office  reorganization  (1861), 
L  40^  ;  member  of  Commission  on 
Mediterranean  barracks  (1861), 
L  405. — 18.S6-61  generally,  con- 
stant, almost  daily,  work  with 
F.  N.  on  all  her  subjects,  L  221i 
382.  3QI.  420.  421.  422.  404.  502. 
ii.  2  ;  acts  as  her  physician,  L  402. 
ii.  12 ;  remonstrates  with  her  on 
over- working,  L  368  ;  visits  her 
at  Malvern,  L  370. — 1859-63,  as 
member  of  Royal  Commission  on 
India  collaborates  with  F.  N.  in 
its  work  and  subsequent  develop- 
ments, ii.  19,  22.  24.  31.  36.  42 
4§iiAii^  129. — 1862  -66.  coUiibor- 
ates  with  her  in  various  War  Office 
business,  ii.  6^  65^  2A±  21^ — (i'^65) 
appointed  to  refHjrt  on  cholera 
at  Mediterranean  stations,  ii.  ; 
visits  Algiers,  ii.  110;  moves  to 
Norwood,  ii.  Sfi  ;  questions  in  the 
House  about  his  pay,  ii.  70 ;  ' 
(1866)  visits  F.  N.  at  Embley,  I 
ii.  119. — Later  years  :  collabora- 
tion with  F.  N.  on  Poor  Law 
reform,  Hospitals,  and  Nursing, 
u.  125,  i22i  UL.  U2i  02i  1861 
i88,  195.  247.  254.  338  ;  on  Indian 
business,  ii.  168,  171, 176. 178. 180. 
226,  28^  2^  ^  369;  in  her 
books,  ii.  164.  166.  167  n..  196 ; 
his  position  at  the  War  Office 
threatened  (1869),  ii.  i2i  ;  reports 
on  Aid  Society  (1871),  ii.  200.  203  ; 
anxious  to  retire  (1886),  ii.  368  ; 
F.  N.'s  anxiety  on  the  "  Suther- 
land Succession,"  ii.  368.  371.  372  ; 
resigns  (1888),  ii.  jZil  death 
(1891),  ii.  287 
(2)  Characteristics,  personal  rela- 
tions with  F.  N.,  etc. : — 
Called  "  the  Baby "  by  F.  N.  and 
his  wife,  L  370,  383,  ii.  86 ;  con- 
tinual help  to  F.  N.,  ii.  8^  86  ; 
deafness,  ii.  87 ;  extent  of  his 
collaboration,  ii.  205-8 ;  value 
of  it,  ii.  85 ;  communications 
between  them  by  notes,  ii.  §2^  ; 
one  of  her  "  wives,"  L  28^ ;  his 
estimate  of  F.  N.,  L  221 1 
F.  N.'s  illness  (1861),  L  on 


Sir  John  Lawrence,  ii.  116;  a 
tiff,  i.  382  ;  thought  unbusiness- 
like by  F.  N.,  L  382^  ii.  82; 
scolded  by  her,  ii.  no,  i^n^  148, 
344  ;  value  of  his  public  services, 
u.  173  n..  372 

(3)  Ldiers  to  F,  N.:—L  328^ 
^56.  -^64.  3 ^'9,  3^3>  ii-  III,  Ilfii 
161,  179.  122 

(4)  Miscellaneous   references  : — 

i.  iZli  2JA^  Ai^Oi  505.  ii.  24.  51. 
89,  11^.  116.  ii2»        2fy^  302 
Sutherland,  Mrs.   John,  l  370,  382. 

ii.  24^  S6,        lo^  1 1 1,  _jo2j  469 
Swansea  Infirmary,  L  423 
Swinburne,  A.  C,  Atalanta  in  Calydon, 

ii.  95  ;  The  Children's  Bible,  iL  lifi 
Sydney  (N.S.W.)  Infirmary,  ii.  181. 

191-192.  256 
Sympathy,  L       105.  ii.  13.  14.  84 

Tacitus.  Af^cola,  L  50^ 

Talleyrand,  L 

Tamburini,  L  19,  25 

Tapton,  L  ^ 

Tastu,  Madame,  L  21 

Taylor,  Fanny  M.,  ii.  460 

Tel-cl-Kebir,  ii.  267 

Temple,  Sir  Richard,  ii.  274.  332 

Temiyson,  Alfred,  Lord,  ii.  2i  !Li  426  ; 

quoted,  ii.  272 
Territorial  Force,  the,  ii.  8 
Terrot,  Miss,  L  463 
Thalbrrp,  S.,  L  2^ 
Thames  Bank,  L  lo 
Thebes  (Egypt),  L  fifi 
Tbf-nnopybo,  L  2IZ 
"  They  arc  not  here,"  L  263,  374 
Thiers,  L  21 

"  Thirty  years  on,"  ii.  266 
Thomas  (drummer  boy),  L  256 
Thome,  Dr.  .May,  ii.  421 
Thornton,  W.  T.,  ii.  274.  287 
Thucydides,  ii.  390 
Tickncx*,  G.,  L  2q 

Times  calls  attention  to  hospital  and 
nursing  defects,  Crimean  War,  L  i4''\ 
147.  151 :  ocganiies  fund  and  co- 
operates with  F.  N.,  L  165,  ig6,  iq-j. 
2m.;  attacks  Chelsea  Board  (1857}, 

i.  132  ;  advocates  the  C.D.A.,  ii.  25  ; 
supports   Indian   sanitary  reform, 

ii.  38^  380 ;  quoted  or  referred  to, 
on  : — F.  N.  in  the  Crimean  War, 
L  162,  16^  2i3i  26a,  u.  4tl5.  ; 
Austro- Prussian  War,  ii.  105  ;  hospi- 
tal nurses  (1857),  L  413,  445;  in 
various  connections,  ii.  ±n^  &6  n.. 
22      161,  253^  298  H.,  433 

Titian,  '*  Tribute  Money "  (Dresden), 

L  362,  ii.  294 
Tocqueville,  A.  de,  L  2i^  484 
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Torrance,  Miss  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Dowse), 
iL  102 

Toynbee,  Arnold,  ii.  334 
Tractarian  movement,  i*  244 
Tracts,   F.   N.'s  *' dUtribution "  of, 
L  436 

Transports,  victualling  on,  ii.  20 
Treasury,  thn,  ii.  25 
Tremeiibeere,  Mr.,  L  114 
Trench,  Archbishop,  "  Alma,"  L  145 
Trent  affair,  ii.  q 

Trevelyan,  Sir  Charles,  L  157,  22s. 

ii.  2i  261 22i  56,  63  ;  letters  to  F.  N., 

L  421,  ii.  18,  26,  40 
Trevelyan,  Sir  George,  ii.  304 
Trevelyan,  G.  M.,  Life  of  John  Bright, 

L  195  »' 
Trevor,  Rev.  Dr.,  L  4 
Trinity,  the,  L  486 
"  Triumvirate,"  the,  ii.  254 
TVuelove,  Edward  and  Mrs.,  L  119, 

120 

Truth,  "  not  what  one  troweth,"  L 
481 

Tulloch,  General  Sir  A.  M. :  commis- 
sioner with  Sir  J.  McNeill  (q.v.)  in 
Crimea,   L    252  *.    subsequent  co- 
operation with  F.  N.,  L       321.  ^^28. 
389     ;  controversy  about  Chelsea 
Board  (q.v.),  L  :^37.  ii.  352  ;  made 
K.C.B.,  L  331,  338  ;  influenced  by 
F.  N.,  ii.  14  ;  death  of,  appreciation 
by  F.  N.,  ii.  34 
TuBoch,  Captain       ii.  169 
Tulloch,  Lady,  L  315,  338,  377 
Tumbull,  Sister  Bertha,  L  294 
Twining,  Miss  Louisa,  L  141 
Twiss,  Sir  Travels,  ii.  22fi  tL 

Umballa,  iL  363 
UmbcrsUide,  L  iiO>,  lifi 
Undine,  ii.  14 

United  Service  Institution,  Museum, 
memorials  of  F.  N.  in,  L  224  ?Li 
306  n..  469 
University  College  Hospital,  L  430 
Unseen  World,  reality  of  the,  L  47 
Upholsterer,  an,  and  F.  N.,  L  494 

Vegetarianism,  ii.  390 
Venice,  ii.  104.  117,  ufi 
Verney,  Miss  Emily,  ii.  199 
Vemey,  Frederick,  ii.  334.  346  n.,  363, 
^89.  415 

Vemey,  Sir  Harry,  marries  F.  N.'s 
sister  (June  1858),  L  380 ;  Bucks 
County  Infirmary  and,  L  422  ;  keeps 
F.  N.  au  fait  with  affairs,  ii.  29  ; 
interview  with  Lord  Palmerston  on 
F.  N.'s  behalf  (1863),  ii.  30;  other 
missions,  etc.,  for  her,  ii.  69^  Z6;  j 


lends  F.  N.  his  London  house,  ii.  81, 
84  n. ;  Poor  Law  Bill  (1867),  ii.  138  ; 
on  Committee  of  Aid  Society  (1870- 
1871),  ii.  199;  Chairman  of  Coimcil 
of  Nightingale  Fund,  ii.  190,  268  ; 
entertains  nurses  for  F.  N.,  ii.  304  ; 
interview  with  Mr.  G.  Hardy  on 
F.  N.'s  behalf  (1876),  ii.  318  ;  stands 
for  Parliament  again  in  his  79th 
year,  ii.  325  ;  interviews  with  Mr. 
Childers  (1880,  1882),  ii.  328,  332  ; 
takes  F.  N.  to  see  return  of  the 
Guards  (1882),  ii.  332  ;  acoompanies 
her  to  the  Law  Court?,  ii.  339 ; 
writes  to  Mr.  Gladstone  about 
General  Gordon,  ii.  329 ;  friendship 
with  Gordon,  ii.  329,  330 ;  inter- 
views Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  for  F.  N. 
(rSgi),  ii.  361 ;  F.  N.'s  affection  for, 
ii.  &2  ;  morning  visits  to  F.  N.,  ii. 
301  ;  walks  with  F.  N.  in  the  Park, 
ii.  309 ;  devotion  to  F.  N.,  ii.  383  ; 
vigorous  old  age,  ii.  403 ;  death, 
F.  N.'s  tribute  to,  ii.  399 ;  letters 
to  F.  N.,  ii.  30^  326.  382 ; 
various  references,  L  498,  <,o6,  ii. 
8^  24^  164^  235^  324^  339,  350.  352i 
373.  37.').  421 
Verney,  Frances  Parthenope,  Lady 
f(i)  General ;  {2)  Letters.] 

(1)  General : — 

Elder  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  E.  Nightingale,  L  3i4  ;  birth- 
place, L  4 ;  birthday,  L  429 ; 
F.  N.'s  early  letter  to,  L  lo^  11 ; 
a  quick  pupil,  L  13  ;  on  a  winter 
in  Paris  with  F.  N.  (1838-39), 
L  2D  ;  temperament  of,  contrasted 
with  F.  N.'s,  L  28.  29  ;  character 
of,  L  103 ;  attitude  to  F.  N.  and 
her  aspirations,  L  69,  84,  104,  10s. 

Ui  125,  126,  138,  141  ; 
marries  Sir  R.  Vemey  (June  1858), 
L  380  ;  collects  and  receives  gifts 
and  offers  of  nurses  for  F.  N.  at 
Scutari,  L  166.  264-6  ;  writes  Life 
and  Death  of  Athena,  an  Owl, 
L  160 ;  lives  near  her  sister  in 
South  Street,  ii.  301  ;  entertains 
nurses  for  her,  ii.  304 ;  on  F.  N.'s 
Indian  work,  ii.  273  ;  on  her 
sister  as  "  like  a  man,"  ii.  13  ; 
on  her  interesting  life,  ii.  321 ; 
affection  for  her,  ii.  382  ;  illness, 
ii.  324  ;  death,  ii.  382  ;  portraits 
of  F.  N.  by,  ii.  468 ;  various 
references,  L  33^  148^  163,  369, 
ii.  82,  164,  233 

(2)  Letters  of : — 

To  Madame  Mohl,  L  3i  r66,  37i. 
499  ;  to  F.  N.,  L  265.  274.  280,  306, 
372 ;    to  various  friuids,  L  62^ 
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L54s  L55x  ID^  m,  253^  26lj 
264.  aSo.  30-t,  :^o5,  :^2o 
Vemey,  Margaret,  Lady,  ii.  383 
Victoria,  Queen,  accession  of,  L  429 ! 
the  Bedchamber  Plot,  L  25  ;  Lord 
Melbourne'  and,  L  26 ;  visit  to 
Strathlicldsayc  (1845),  L  ^7  ;  desires 
F.  N.'s  letters  from  the  East  to  be 
sent  to  her  (Dec  6,  1854),  L  215 ; 
her  letter  read  in  Scutari  hospitals, 
L  215  ;  and,  published  in  the  press, 
checks  sectarian  outcry  against  F.  N., 
L  245  -  6 ;  commissions  F.  N.  as 
almoner  of  the  Royal  Gifts  to  sick 
and  wounded  (Dec.  r^,  1854),  L  216; 
sends  presents  to  the  nurses,  L  21^ ; 
writes  to  ministers  on  F.  N.'s  letters, 
L.  ^tft ;  consults  F.  N.  as  to  what 
help  Her  Majesty  could  render  to  the 
soldiers,  L  223  ;  writes  to  ministers 
about  Scutari  cemetery,  L  221 ; 
has  bulletins  of  F.  N.'s  Crimean 
fever,  L  252 ;  presents  F.  N.  with  a 
jewel  (Nov.  1855),  L  22Ai  -04.  296 ; 
sends  print  for  F.  N.'s  Inkermann 
Caf6  (Nov.  1855),  L  2&1 ;  sends 
F.  N.'s  letter  to  the  Cabinet  (Dec. 

1855)  ,  L  228  ;  F.  N.'s  expression  of 
help  rendered  by  Her  Majesty,  L  2Q4  ; 
approves  Sir  J.  Clark's  invitation  to 
F.  N.  to  come  to  Ballater  (Aug. 

1856)  ,  L  221 ;  F.  N.  introduced  to, 
at  Balmoral  (Sept.  21^  1856),  L  324 ; 
calls  on  F.  N.  (Sept.  26).  L  324 ; 
requests  F.  N.  to  stay  to  meet  Lord 
Panmure,  L  ^25 ;  writes  to  Lord 
Panmure  about  F.  N.,  L  ;  com- 
mands F.  N.  to  BaJmoral  (Oct.), 
L  32G  ;  her  opinion  of  F.  N.,  L  xxvi, 
213,  324,  325  ;  Proclamation  to 
people  of  India  (185S),  ii.  324,  3-^i. 
•^40.  381  ;  acknowledges  Notes  on 
Nursing,  L  4So ;  places  hospital 
beds  at  F.  N.'s  disposal,  L  4^2  *.  tbe 
Royal  Commission  on  India  (1859), 
ii.  2J  ;  offers  rooms  in  Kensington 
Palace  (1861),  L  I  death  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  ii.  26 ;  reads  F.  N.'s 
Observations  on  India  (1862),  ii.  26  ; 
appointment  of  Lord  de  Grey  (1863), 
ii.  2^ ;  sends  F.  N.  Prince  Albert's 
speeches,  inscribed,  ii.  26  ;  choice  of 
Prime  Minister  after  Palmerston, 
ii.  22  ;  asks  F.  N.  to  see  Queen 
of  Prussia  (1867),  ii.  182;  sends 
message  to  F.  N.  (i868),  ii.  132  ; 
lays  stone  of,  and  opens,  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  ii.  246 ;  sends 
message  on  death  of  F.  N.'s  mother 
(1880),  F.  N.'s  reply,  ii.  >  sends 
F.  N.  Life  of  Prince  Consort,  ii.  324  ; 
sends  message  to  F.  N.  at  opening  of 


the  Law  Courts  (1882),  ii.  ^^6 ; 
invites  F.  N.  to  Windsor  to  receive 
Royal  Red  Cross  (1883),  ii.  ^ ; 
subsequent  communications  on  Army 
and  India,  ii.  332  -  40 ;  devotes 
Women's  Jubilee  Gift  to  nursing, 
ii.  3^  ;  invites  F.  N.  to  witm^ss 
Diamond  Jubilee  procession,  ii.  412  ; 
letters  to  F.  N.,  L  216^  22±,  ii.  340  ; 
various  references,  L  21,  215.  330. 

Victoria,  the  Crown  Princess  (Empress 
Frederick),  sends  message  to  V.  S. 
{1858),  L  384;  consults  F.  N.  on 
Austro- Prussian  War  (1866)  nursing, 
ii.  116, 117 ;  on  Franco-German  War, 
ii.  200.  203.  204 ;  sees  F.  N.  (1868, 
1870),  ii.  iM  5^^.,  203 ;  founds 
Nursing  School  in  Berlin,  ii.  204  ; 
lunches  at  F.  N.'s  house,  ii,  303  ; 
later  visits,  ii.  357.  413  *•  F*  N.  on, 
ii.  i82x  iM  ;  letters  to  F.  N.,  ii.  ri8. 
189,  204 

Victorian  Era  Exhibition,  ii.  408 
Village  Sanitation,  in  England,  iL  383. 
384 ;  in  India,  ii.  322  (^^^  <*^o  Indian 
Sanitation) 
Villiers,  C.  P.,  and  F.  N.'s  scheme  of 
small  ownership  (1865),  ii.  23  ;  com- 
munications with  F.  N.  on  Poor  Law 
Reform   (1864-67),   ii-   LJO  se^. ; 
adopts  her  scheme,  ii-  105.  134 ; 
abandons  idea  of  a  Bill,  ii.  105.  134  ; 
atUtude  to  Mr.  Hardy's  BiU  (1867), 
u.  i3i  138  ;  on  F.  N.,  ii.  130^  139 
Vincent,  Miss,  ii.  256 
Virgil,  a  boy's  tranf^lation  of.  L  122 
Virtue,  "  a   second-rate   virtue,"  ii. 

21 

Vivian,  Sir  R.,  ii.  ig,  ai.  22 
Voltaire,  ii.  317 

Volunteers,  F.  N.  on  the,  L  496.  ii.  7± 

8.  336 

Voy>ey  Defence  Fund,  ii.  2flfi 
Vulgarity,  L  424 

Waddington,  Mr.,  L  437 

Wady  Haifa,  ii.  346 

Walker,  Dr.  J.  P.,  ii.  50 

Wantage,  Lord  (Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay), 

ii.  I92i  UZi  ^Mi  412 
Wantage,  Lady,  ii.  409 
War,  ii.  411 
Ward,  Sir  Henry,  L  20 
Ward     Island    Emigrant  Hospital, 

F.  N.'s  gift  to,  ii.  2  a. 
Ward,  Lord,  L  25a 

Wardroper,  Mrs.,  Matron,  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  L  458  ;  F.  N.'s  character- 
sketch  of,  L  458 ;  Nightingale 
Training  School  and,  L  4-')Q.  401.  4^'-. 
463,  ii.  ISO,  123,  iMi  242*  248,  2^4, 
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a68.  30a.  326 ;  on  Agnes  Jones, 
ii.  L2fi;  retires,  ii.  ^54 
War  Office,  organization  of  (1854), 
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